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Ukukx  The  Scroope  in  the  legend  of  St.  Cuthbert,  who, 
according  to  the  livel j,  and,  alas !  deceased  Ingoldsby,  waited 
and  waited  in  Tain  for  the  gueste  whom  he  had  invited  to 
■hare  the  joyouB  banquetting  of  the  day,  to  celebrate  the  birth 
of  a  son ;  and  who,  at  last,  enraged  at  their  non-appearance, 
emphatically  gave  permission  to  the  Devil  to  *'  take  the  dinner ;  " 
when  to  his  inexpressible  horror,  that  worthy,  taking  advantage 
of  the  leave  so  given,  rushed  in  with  a  host  of  attendants  in 
the  shape  of  hungry  imps,  and  immediately  seized  upon  and 
demolished  all  the  precious  condiments  that  were  prepared  for 
the  dilatory  guests — ^Unlike  that  Scroope,  we  have  issued  our 
invitation  to  our  guests  under  more  &vourable  auspices;  for, 
no  sooner  do  we  proclaim  to  all  who  are  aspiring  to  literary  fame, 
but  who  have  been  hitherto  baulked  by  great  stumbling-blocks, 
that  a  banquet  is  about  to  be  served,  when  lo!  our  doors  are 
besieged  by  eager  applicants,  ready  to  regale  themselves  upon 
the  feast  before  even  it  is  prepared  for  them.  Our  baskets 
are  filled  with  letters  firom  those  who  cannot  come,  but  who, 
nevertheless,  wish  us  every  success,  long  life,  and  golden  coffers. 
To  whom  we  beg  to  tender  our  sincere  thanks,  and  of  whose  kind- 
ness we  hope  to  prove  ourselves  ftilly  deserving. 

As  stated  in  our  prospectus,  "'The  Amateub^b  Maga- 
wxkb'  is  projected  by  a  small  staff  of  unprofessional  writers, 
who    have  for  a  long  time  desired  to  possess  a  medium  for 
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bringing  their  works  before  the  public;'*  and  who  know  that 
there  are  many,  both  in  the  commercial  world  and  out  of  it, 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  amusing  themselves  and  Mends  by  the 
practice  of  composition ;  and  believe  that  among  the  many  there 
are  not  a  few  firom  whom  emanate  very  creditable  and  readable 
productions. 

It  is  to  this  class  that  we  have  especially  addressed  ourselves, 
trusting  chiefly  to  them  for  support,  as  we  shall,  by  affording 
them  a  gratuitous  medium  for  publication,  not  only  save  them  the 
expense  of  publishing  for  themselves,  but  open  a  field  for  Amateur 
literary  competition,  that  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  great 
benefit  to  both  writers  and  readers. 

•To  writers,  especially,  the  benefit  must  be  self-evident.  It  is 
w#ll  known  that  the  practice  of  composition  expands  the  mind, 
and  creates  a  desire  for  reading  to  gain  information,  thus  forming  a 
nudeuB  of  knowledge  which,  well  cultured  and  tended,  must 
create  original  ideas,  in  turn  producing  interesting  and  valu- 
able matter.  Surely,  when  such  is  the  case,  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  (me  to  make  that  matter  as  public  as  possible.  We  all  of 
us  learn  by  the  knowledge  of  others;  we  all  of  us,  therefore, 
should  do  our  best  to  contribute  to  the  instruction  of  others. 

To  Amateurs  of  every  profession,  whether  of  music  or  the 
drama — ^to  Amateurs  whose  hobby  is  gardening,  boating,  cricket- 
ing or  fishing,  these  pages  must,  of  a  necessity,  be  welcome.  Erom 
month  to  month  we  shall  notice,  under  the  head  of  *' Music 
and  the  Drama,"  meetings,  concerts,  &c„  of  Amateur  Musical 
Societies,  and  representations  by  Amateur  Theatrical  Companies. 
We  have  on  our  staff  very  competent  critics  (themselves  Ama- 
teurs), who  are  at  the  service  of  such  Societies  as  may  desire 
to  have  a  critical  account  of  their  proceedings.  Such  criticism, 
honestly  dealt  out,  without  disparaging  one  Society  by  unfiftir 
comparison  with  another,  of  perchance  longer  standing — ^without 
pandering  to  the  influence,  however  great  of  the  one,  or  treating 
slightingly  the  endeavours,  however  modest,  of  the  other — must 
be  of  value  to  those  Societies,  one  and  all.  One  of  our  main 
objects  will  be  to  encourage  these  wholesome  meetings  and  social 
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aaaemblages,  and  to  urge  on  those  bodies  competing  for  excellence, 
to  vie  with  honest  emulation  one  with  the  other,  as  the  surest 
waj»  not  only  to  win  for  themselves  well  deserved  laurels,  but  also 
to  advance  and  push  towards  perfection  those  Arts  and  Sciences, 
of  which  thej  are  the  true  champions. 

To  those  Newspapers  and  Gazettes,  who  maj  do  us  the  favour 
of  noticing  us,  we  would  only  say  a  very  few  words.  As  we  have 
entered  upon  the  open  field  of  literature  we  fearlessly  throw 
down  our  gauntlet,  and  wait  patiently  for  criticism.  Before, 
however,  laying  ourselves  open  to  the  tilt,  we  would  pray  a  parley, 
and  pointing  with  a  modest  pride  to  our  banner  with  the  motto — 

« To  show  our  simple  skiU, 

Th«t  is  tho  true  baginning  of  our  end  ** — 

ask  for  advice  before  censure,  and  consideration  before  con- 
demnation. 

In  conclusion — for  we  must  draw  to  a  close  this  brief  address, 
having  already  exceeded  the  space  allotted  us — ^let  us  assure  our 
readers,  that  we  have  started  this  serial  upon  a  firm  fiedth  and 
in  perfect  goodwill  towards  all  men ;  that  we  are  neither  the 
advocates  of  party,  nor  the  representatives  of  clique.  We  wish 
well  to  every  undertaking  that  is  projected  for  the  instruction 
and  wholesome  amusement  of  the  people,  or  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  a  taste  for  literature,  science,  or  art,  amongst  a  know- 
ledge-seeking community. 

And  so,  hoping  that  we  may  jog  on  together  in  perfect  amity 
and  good  fellowship,  to  our  mutual  advantage  and  improvement, 
and  that  many,  many  years  may  elapse  before  the  tie  that  now 
has  bound  us  together  be  severed,  we  beg  you  at  once  commence 
upon  that  which  is  prepared  for  you  in  the  following  pages,  with 
an  appetite  for  this  description  of  mental  food,  kindled  only  by 
kindliness  of  nature  and  great  goodwill. 


HELICON    DEVELOPED;   OR,  THE   CLAIMS   OF 

POETRY    CONSIDERED. 


First  Papeb. 

PoETBT  18  an  art  which,  in  common  with  almost  everything  else  in 
the  known  world,  has  hoth  its  admirers  and  its  despisers ;  and  acts 
either  with  a  positive  or  negative  effect — according  to  the  constita« 
tion  of  its  patients.  We  shsil  hope,  however,  hy  our  remarks  in  ad- 
vocating the  cause  of  the  Muse,  to  strengthen  and  confirm  the  love  of 
her  admirers  and  to  overcome  some  of  the  prejudices  of  her  opponents. 
To  effect  this  ohject  we  propose,  as  space  and  convenience  may  allow, 
to  hring  hefore  our  readers  some  of  the  choicest  flowers  of  poesy»  culled 
from  the  many  noble  gardens  planted  in  different  ages  by  the  ministers 
of  the  lyric  art 

We  think  it  may  not  be  amiss  in  the  present  paper,  before  entering 
upon  a  consideration  of  the  productions  of  Poetry  to  devote  a  few  re- 
marks to  its  origin  and  its  constitution.  It  is  not  an  unusual,  nor  is  it 
by  any  means  an  extravagant  feeling  which  prompts  us  to  speak  of  the 
poetry  of  Nature.  Perhaps  after  a  close  confinement  oi  some  months  to 
the  murky  atmosphere  of  this  great  city,  with  a  never-varying  proa- 
pect  of  area  valleys,  and  chimney-pot  hills,  dotted  occasionally  with 
spirey  peaks,  or  heaven-nearing  temples  of  the  photographic  sage— with 
our  groves  of  gas  lamps,  and  our  noble  stream  of  liquid  putrefaction ; 
the  only  similitude  of  a  tree  left  to  haunt  our  recollection  being  perhaps 
the  BoUtary  monarch  of  Wood  Street  or  his  brother  dignitaries  of 
Doctors'  Commons — ^it  may  be  that  after  this  degeneratiog  imprisonment, 
an  opportunity  offers,  and  we  bid  a  short  adieu  to  the  region  of  Art,  to 
feast  our  delighted  senses  on  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  expanding 
}^ature.  Instead  of  the  continual  rumble  of  our  crowded  streets  we 
have  now  as  Milton  expresses  it. 

The  odI^  sound 
Of  leaves  and  fuming  rills — 

And  in  place  of  the  discordant  yells  of  our  metropolitan  coster* 
mongers 

— the  shrill  matin  song 
Of  birds  on  every  bough. 
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fitit  an  extract  will  better  express  our  ideas — 

'^ke  bat  one  drop  from  Time's  progressiTe  0tream 

One  circling  day;  when  morning  breaks  the  dream 

Of  slumbring  earth,  and  far  o'er  distant  hills 

Aurora's  glance  the  tears  of  night  dispels  ; 

As,  one  bj  one,  the  stars  rotreatine  smile, 

A  short  adieu  to  slumber  for  awhile ; 

Awakened  oh<4n  in  sjlyan  &nes  unite 

And  hjmn  an  ode  of  welcome  to  the  light — 

The  gay-plumed  cock,  proud  herald  of  the  mom, 

Conducts  the  anthem*s  burden  in  his  turn, 

While  Idwing  herds  and  bleating  flocks  prolong. 

And  swell  the  ohorus  of  this  opening  song. 

The  day  adranoes ;  high  in  heayeu's  Tast  urch 

The  suns*  bright  steeds  pursue  their  ceaseless  march  ; 

l^e  earth  is  stirless,  saye  the  foliate  trees 

Whioh,  harp-like,  moan  respondent  to  the  breexe  j 

And  streamlets  dancing  o'er  their  pebbly  way. 

Scatter  aboye  their  light,  prismatic  spray  ; 

The  waying  fields  witn  golden  haryests  rife, 

Tie  with  the  light  that  kissed  them  into  life ; 

The  emerald  meads  with  rainbow  tints  aboimd 

And  strew  their  fraerance  on  the  smiling  ground — 

Ab  day  declines,  and  twilight  now  draws  near, 

Dame  Nature's  oflbpring  tor  repose  prepare  $ 

And  Sol  descending  to  the  fiorthest  west 

In  ocean's  billows  seeks  his  fiibled  rest — 

That  heayenly  mirror,  bosomed  in  the  earth. 

In  whose  dear  depths  the  stars  haye  second  birth, 

And  finny  nations  in  unnumbered  shoals, 

Throng  its  rast  labyrinth  of  coral  haUs — 

High  oyer  head  the  night's  flair  cresoent  Queen 

Sheds  her  pale  radiance  o'er  the  peaceful  scene. 

In  Ml  this  harmony  there's  more  than  show. 

More  than  the  eye  of  sense  alone  can  know, 

'Tis  Nature's  book  spread  open  to  our  yiew. 

Each  page  is  wisdom,  and  each  thought  is  new. 

The  parts  comprising  one  harmonious  whole, 

Inspire  with  truest  poetry  the  soul." 

Such,  then,  is  the  poetry  of  Nature,  **  where,"  as  Pope  says,  **  Order 
in  variety  we  see;  and  where,  though  all  things  differ,  all  agree"— 
^<l,  as  Nature  had  her  existence  prior  to  that  of  man,  we  may  argue 
tlttt  poetry,  at  all  events  as  a  principle,  is  also  his  antecedent.  Dryden 
expresses  it  thus — 

"  From  harmony,  from  heayenly  harmony 

This  tmiyersal  frame  began ; 

From  harmony  to  harmony 
Through  all  the  compass  of  the  note  it  rten, 
The  diapason  closing  full  in  man." 

It  requires  no  great  stretch  of  imagination,  nor  exercise  of  reason^  to 
P^'^ve  that  this  pre-existent  quality  in  nature  shmild  speedily  find  an 
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echo  and  a  sympathy  in  the  mind  of  man :  which  redproeity  being 
equivalent  to  the  transplanting  of  a  simple  field  flower  into  the  careful 
tending  of  a  rich-soiled  garden,  would  gradually  improve  the  original 
stock  and  add  a  superstructure  of  refinement  and  regularity,  thereby 
rendering  the  purest  principle  in  nature  the  source  and  mecUum  of  the 
most  sublime  art  in  man. 

One  may  wander  through  the  leafy  temples  and  hear  the  choristers 
of  nature's  theologic  corps  chanting  their  evening  hymn ;  and  his  har- 
monising heart  will  throb  responsive  to  each  plaintive  trill,  and  the 
man  become  a  Musician. 

Another,  reclining  on  the  soft  hill-side,  feasts  bis  delighted  eyes  on  the 
many-tinted  amphitheatre  before  him,  till  its  beauties  become  impressed 
on  his  retentive  mind,  and  Painting  owns  in  him  a  votary. 

A  third  will  stand  wrapt  in  admiration  of  the  glorious  scene  which 
the  brightening  mom  unfolds :  the  concert  of  awakening  life  is  borne  to 
his  charmed  ears  upon  the  fragrant  air,  and  he  gazes  upon  the  out- 
spread panorama,  till  it  becomes  indeed  **  Nature*s  book,  sf^ead  open  to 
his  view,"  from  which  he  imbibes  that  inspiration  which  enrols  his 
name  in  the  catalogue  of  Poets.  Such  an  one  was  Wordsworth,  of  whom 
it  has  been  said. 

The  Bmallest  leaf  that  danced  upon  the  wind 
Could  ronse  some  dormant  feeling  in  his  mind ; 
What  meaner  sight  would  pass  unheeded  hy, 
To  him  was  rich  in  thought  and  Poesy. 

Why  should  poetry  be  considered  an  effeminate  loznryof  the  mind, 
or  why  should  the  would-be  philosopher,  ethical  or  scientific,  discard 
its  study  as  a  waste  of  time,  deeming  its  sweetness  no  fit  companion  for 
his  rigid  axioms,  and  cold,  matter-of-fact  arguments  ?  Surely  it  is 
only  ignorance  and  prejudice  which  can  instil  such  an  absurd  notion 
into  his  mind.  In  the  language  of  Proffessor  Reed,  **  It  was  no  false 
boast  when  it  was  said  that  '  Our  great  Poets  have  been  our  best  politi- 
cal philosophers,' — nor  would  it  be  to  add  that  they  have  been  our 
best  moralists.  There  is  no  great  philosopher  in  our  language  in  whose 
genius  imagination  is  not  an  active  element :  there  is  no  great  poet  into 
whose  character  the  philosophic  element  does  not  largely  enter."  And 
further,  to  quote  from  old  Thomas  Wilson, — "  The  poets  are  wise  men, 
and  wished  in  heart  the  redress  of  things,  the  which,  when  for  fear  they 
durst  not  openly  rebuke,  they  did  in  colors  paint  them  out,  and  told 
men  by  shadow  what  they  should  do  in  good  sothe :  or  else  because 
the  wicked  were  unworthy  to  hear  the  truth,  they  spake  so  that  none 
might  understand,  but  those  unto  whom  they  please  to  utter  their 
meaning,  and  knew  them  to  be  of  purest  conversation." 

The  accomplished  Sir  Philip  Sidney  moreover,  in  his  Defence  of 
Poetry^  endeavouring  to  show  that  the  poets  were  not  as  the  Puritans 
termed  them  **  Gaterpillais  of  the  Commonwealth,"  says—"  Now  of 
all  sciences  is  our  poet  the  monarch.— For  he  doth  not  only  show  the 
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Way,  bat  giteth  so  sweet  a  prospect  into  the  way  as  will  entice  any 
nuui  to  enter  into  it — ^nay  he  doth,  as  if  your  journey  should  lie  through 
a  fiur  vineyard,  at  the  Very  first  give  you  a  cluster  of  grapes ;  that  foil 
of  that  taste  yon  may  long  to  pass  further.  He  beginneth  not  with  ob« 
leure  definitions ;  wluch  must  blur  the  margin  with  interpretations,  and 
kad  the  memory  with  doubtfulness ;  but  he  oometh  to  you  with  words 
set  in  delightful  proportions :  either  accompanied  with,  or  prepared  for, 
the  well  enchanted  skill  of  music ;  and  with  a  tale  forsooth  he  cometh 
onto  yoa«  with  a  tale  which  holdeth  children  from  play,  and  old  men 
from  the  chimney-corner;  and  pretending  no  more,  doth  intend  the 
winning  of  the  mind  from  wickedness  to  virtue ;  even  as  the  child  is 
often  Iwought  to  take  most  wholesome  things  by  hiding  them  in  such 
others  as  have  a  pleasant  taste ;  which,  if  we  should  b^n  to  tell  them 
the  nature  of  the  aloes  or  rhubarbarum  they  should  receive,  would 
sooner  take  their  physic  at  their  ears  than  their  mouth.** 

We  doubt  not  that  in  the  course  of  these  papers  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  verify  this  assertion  of  Sir  Philip's  in  showing  the  valuable  aid  of 
poetry  under  almost  all  phases  of  its  composition. 

That  there  should  be  so  many  opponents  of  the  lyric  art  appears 
to  estrange —supposing  them  to  have  well  weighed  their  objections, 
as  their  superior  wisdom  demands  they  should ;  and  we  would  gladly 
see  the  numbers  on  their  list  decrease. 

We  close  these  remarks  in  the  words  of  George  Wither,  a  pleasing 
poet  of  the  16th  century : — 

"  Poesy !  thou  iweet*8t  content 

That  e  er  heaven  to  mortaLi  lent : 

Though  they  as  a  trifle  leare  thee 

Whose  doll  thoughts  cannot  conceiTe  thee ; 

Though  thou  be  to  them  a  scorn. 

That  to  naught  but  earth  are  bom ; 

Let  my  life  no  longer  be 

Than  I  am  in  lore  with  thee. 

Though  our  -wise  ones  call  thee  madness 

Let  me  never  taste  of  gladness. 

If  I  lore  not  thy  madast  fits 

Above  all  their  greatest  wits  } 

And  tiiough  some  too-seeming  holy 

Do  account  thy  raptures  folly. 

Thou  dost  teach  me  to  contemn 

What  make  knaves  and  fools  of  them.** 


O. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  WOULD  MAKE  A  PUN,  WOULD 
PICK  A  VOCKET.— Johnson, 

an  interlude. 
By  The  Editoh. 


0HAEACTSB9. 

Zbphaniab  Gbim  ;  a  hater  of  Puna  :  Lizzie*s  Uncle. 
Bob  Lester  ;  an  awful  Punster ,  secretly  married  to  Lizzie^ 
Mrs.  Grim  ;  Lizzie's  Awnt. 
Lizzie  ;  Niece  and  Ward  to  Ghim. 

STAaE  DIKECnOOT- 

L.  means  first  entrance,  left ;  R.  first  entrance,  rigfat ;  2  £.  L.  2bA 
entrance,  left ;  2  E.  R.  2nd  entrance,  right ;  U.  E.  L.  and  U.  £.  R. 
upper  entrance,  left  and  right ;  C.  centre ;  L.  C.  and  R.  C.  left  and  right 
centre. — ^Facing  the  audience. 

SCENE. 

An  apartment'  in  Gum's  house*  In  front  of  the  stage  is  a 
fronwters  box;  behind  which  is  a  fender,  firc'irons^  Ac.  Stc. ; 
making  it  appear  as  though  the  prompter's  box  were  the  fire-place. 
Sofa^  L»  C.  Fire-screen  for  back  of  chair,  R.  Table,  C.  with 
lighted  candles.  If  a  red  glare  can  be  made  to  show  through  the 
prompter's  box,  and  made  to  flicker  like  a  fire,  it  wUl  add  to  the 
^ect.    Coal  scuttle  with  coals. 


Lizzie,  discovered  seated  ai  table,  C,  reading/  after  some  little 
time  she  yawns,  stretches  herself  throws  the  book  down,  rises,  and 
eomes  forward. 

Lizzie.  Well,  well;  upon  my  word,  I  think  I  get  worse  and 
worse  every  day.  (gawns,)  Oh,  dear !  I  think  I  remember  seeing 
an  opera  somewhere  called  the  *'  Secret  Marriage,"  and  I  thought  it 
rery  funny  then  ;  but  now  that  I've  been  secretly  married— *(«tom|K9) 
I  wish  I  was'nt  married  I  There !  Where's  the  use  of  having  a  hus- 
band if  you  mayn*t  take  him  out  shopping,  and  show  him  to  eyerybody  ? 
And  what's  the  good  of  getting  married  if  no  one  knows  anything 
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abost  it  ?  Here  am  I !  Do  I  look  like  a  married  woman  ?  (xAofor 
Aer  left  hand.)  I  daren't  e^en  wear  my  wedding-ring  for  fear  of 
diflODTeryl  And  so,  instead  of  being  loolosd  up  to»  and  all  that,  as  a 
married  woman,  everybody  thinks  Vm  a — a — ^a  spinster !  If  it  goes  on 
Iflce  this  mnch  longer,  I  sludi  begin  to  believe  that  I'm  not  marri^  after 
all,  and  go  and  marry  some  one  else,  (pause.)  And  all  through  that 
8tq»d  old  Guardian  of  mine,  who  says  he  won't  hear  of  my  marrying 
Bob  (tfao'  he'll  hear  of  it  some  day  I  warrant!)  because  Bob  has  a 
*' per^eomtj^'*  as  he  calls  it,  for  making  puns.  *'  No,"  says  this  wise 
Uode,  **  the  man  who  would  make  a  pun,  would  pick  a  pocket ; "  and 
if  thafsthe  case,  Fm  sure  my  husband's  the  greatest  pickpocket  alive, 
for  he's  always  making  puns,  from  morning  till  night  Poor  Bob  I  I 
tlmk  it's  a  great  shame  that  people  should  leave  their  children  to  the 
care  of  such  old  fogies  as  this  guardian  of  mine.  I  verily  believe,  if 
a  post  mortem  examination  of  lus  remains  were  made,  there  would  be 
fiomid  graven  on  his  heart  the  words — 

Grim  [without).  The  man  who  would  make  a  pun  Mrs.  G., 
would  pick  a  pocket,  so  no  more  of  him  ! 

Lizzie.  Oh  !  lawk ;  there  he  is ;  now  for  a  lecture  !  {Site  down 
with  a  hook  in  front  of  the  fire,) 

Enter  Grim  and  Mrs.  Grim,  L. 

Grim  (to  Mrs.  Qbim,  pointing  to  Lizzir.)  There  she  is— over 
Khe  fire  as  usual  I 

Lizzie.  Well,  thaf s  as  good  as  being  always  '*  over  the  coals," 
is  it  not? 

Grim  {after  coneidering,)  Well,  I  don't  think  that's  quite  a  pun, 
but  its  a  joke,  and  that's  nearly  as  bad — ^for  the  man  who — 

Lizzie.    Yes,  yes ;  we  know  about  the  man ;  but  tell  me  where 
you've  been.    Let  me  take  off  your  coat.     {Tdkee  coat  and  hat. 

{Eait.l,. 

Grim.  I'd  lay  my  life,  Mrs.  G.,  that  that  fellow  Lester  has  been 
here.    He'll  be  the  ruin  of  Lizzie,  I  can  see ! 

Mrs.  Grim.    Well,  I  dont  know«- 

Grim.  How  often  am  I  to  tell  you,  that  the  man  who  (Mrs. 
Grim  coughs  violently)  pick  a  pocket!     So  you  have  my  opinion 

Mrs.  Grim.    But  he  seems  a  very  steady  young  man,  I'm  sure. 

Grim  {contemptuouslg).  Steady,  and  makes  puns  I  Honest,  and 
ficks  pockets ! 

Mts.  Grim.    But — 

Grim.  Quiet  I  Now  listen  to  me.  I  say  again  that  that  fellow 
—emphatically  "  fellow " — ^Lester  has  been  here  ;  and  I  have  come 
to  that  conclusion  from  hearing  my  ward  make  a  joke— -a  joke,  Mrs. 
G. ! — ^Think  of  that  I  Would  you  have  it  said  of  my  ward,  madam, 
that  she  makes  jokes, — perhaps  that   she    is  the-the-the  idiot  who 
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writes  absurd  letters  to  Panch«-^«p»^)^-Punch  1— («;pito  aaain] 
the  very  name's  like  gall  in  my  month — would  yon,  I  say,  like  my 
niece  to  be  degraded  by  anyone  suspecting  that  she  writes  for— but 
no ! — ^the  thought  is  too  horrible  I 

Mrs.  Griu.  Why  my  good  man,  yon  don't  suppose  she  doe9^  do 
you? 

Grim  [sava^ehf).  How  do  I  know  ?  Is  it  not  notorious  that 
Lord  (you  know  who  I  mean)  has  got  us  into  all  this  mess  with  India 
through  the  jokes  he  makes  ih  Parliament  ?  And  is  it  not  equally 
notorious  that  he  is  the  Editor  of  Punch?  Why  else  is  it  that  he  is 
always  drawn  as  a  young,  handsome,  hearty  man,  when  he's  older  and 
uglier  than  I  am? 

LizziB  {entering).  Older  and  uglier  than  yotf,  undo  I  Who  can 
that  be  ?     I  should  like  to  see  him !     Who  is  he  ? 

Grim.  Never  you  mind,  miss ;  and  now  I  think  of  it,  get  me 
my  hat  and  coat  again,  for  I've  got  to  go  round  to  Evans'.  {Sxii 
Lizzie.)    I  think  young  Evans  wants  to  many  Lizzie. 

Mrs.  Grim.     Why  ? 

Grim.    Because  he  does  1 

Mrs.  Grim.     But  what  are  you  going  to  him  for  ? 

Grim.  Look  here  I  You  know  this  foolish  girl  has  been  and 
gone  and  fixed  her  young  affections — that's  what  they  call  'em,  aint  it  ? 

Mrs.  Grim.    Yes— everybody  has  them,  when  they're  young. 

Grim  {doubtfully).  Do  they  ?  I  don* t  think  I  ever  had  any — 
however,  she's  gone  and  fallen  in  love  with  that  punning  scoundrel, 
Lester,  who — 

Mrs.  Grim.    And  you're  afraid  lest  Irr  love  for  Lester— 

Grim.    Damn ! 

Mrs.  Grim.    Mr.  Grim ! 

Grim.    Have  you  done  punning  ? 

Mrs.  Grim.    Why  my  good — 

Grim.    Have  you  done  punning  ? 

Mrs.  Grim.    Yes. 

Mrs.  Grim.  Then  I've  done  swearing ;  but  I  give  you  warning — 
every  pun  you  make  I'll  swear  at,  and  you*ll  have  to  bear  the  blame. 

Mrs.  Grim.    Well,  well,  you're  a  funny  man ;  but  go  on,  go  on. 

Grim.  Now,  I'm  determined  she  shall  not  marry  this  Lester ; 
and  therefore  I'm  going  to  Evans' ! 

Mrs.  Grim.    But — 

Grim.  Don't  interrupt!  Evans  loves  Lizzie.  I  feel  sure  of 
that  by  his  manner ;  and  when  I  met  him  last  night  he  asked  me 
hurriedly  to  let  him  wait  upon  me  ;  but  I  said  no,  I'd  wait  on  him. 

Mrs.  Grim.     What  I  and  you're  the  heaviest  weight! 

(Grim  stares  at  her  in  melo-dramoHe manner^  Hrike& 
his  forehead  frantically,  and  rushes  out,  L.) 
Mrs.  Grim  {pointing  after  him).      There  he  goes.     Tm  sure  the 
ghost  of  Joe  Miller  must  haunt  him  ;  I  never 
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.Enter  Lizzie. 

Lizzie.  Now  aimt,  there*8  uncle  waiting  for  you  at  the  door. 
Good  bye. 

Mrs.  Gbim.  Grood  bye,  dear,  (kisses  her.  Is  going,  stops  and 
returns).  Oh,  I  say  Lizzie,  dear,  you  won  t  want  to  marry  this  Lester 
any  more,  now  will  yon  ?  It  makes  uncle  so  cross,  you  know.  Besides, 
be  says  yoa're  to  many  Evans. 

Lizzie.  (coo%.)  If  Tm  not  married  to  Lester  by  to-morrow 
morning,  at  a  quarter  to  seven,  by  our  ck>ck  in  the  kitchen,  I'll  never 
many  bim  at  all  I 

Mrs.  Grim.    On  your  honor  ? 

Lizzie.     On  my  honor  I 

Mrs.  Grim.  Then  you're  safe,  my  dear.  Good  bye.  Shan't  be 
k»g.    {Exit  L.) 

Lizzie,  {sitting  down  in  front  of  fire).  Safe  !  I  should  think 
I  was  mdeed.  Marry  Evans,  eh  p  The  man  who  can  make  a  pun,  can 
pick  a  pocket  if  he  likes ;  but  the  man  who  can't  make  a  pun  can*t 
make  me  commit  bigamy  if  he  tries  ever  so.  {begins  to  read.)  I  can't 
stand  this  much  longer,  I  know,  {rises  and  runs  to  L.  and  listens) 
I Uiooght  I  heard  a  biock.  {returns  to  seat),  I  shall  expect  that  Mr. 
Bob,  when  uncle  does  accept  him,  to  make  me  a  handsome  present 
of  a 

Bob.  {who  has  crept  quietly  in  at  L.  comes  down,  and  putting  his 
hands  over  her  eyes,  kisses  her,)     Ejss  ! 

Lizzie,  {starting  up,)  Oh,  gracious  I  {they  embrace,)  Oh,  its 
you,  is  it  ?     How  you  did  amaze  me ! 

Bob.    Then  what  work  of  art  are  you  like  ? 

Lizzie.    Don't  know. 

Bob.    The  Amaze^un  by  Kiss  ! 

Lizzie.    There  yon  are,  punning  again  I 

Bob.  Can't  help  it,  my  dear ;  it's  in  my  blood,  I  think.  Well, 
what's  the  news? 

Lizzie.     Why,  Fm  going  to  be  married  ! 

Bob.     Astonishing !     Who's  the  victim  } 

Lizzie.    A  Mr.  Evans  is  the  happy  man.  Sir. 

Bob.     Gracious,  'eavens !    Who's  he  ?     What's  his  fitther  ? 

Lizzie.    A  grocer,  Sir, 

Bob.    By  Jove !  it's  a  grosser  case  than  I  thought !     When  is  it  to 

come  off? 

Lizzie.  Pm  sure  I  can't  tell  you ;  uncle  is  gone  now  to  arrange 
matters.   I  suppose  I  shall  know  all  about  it  when  he  returns. 

Bob.  This  is  alarming !  I  begin  to  feel  nervous  !  Where  do  you 
keep  the  brandy.? 

Lizzie.  Why,  you  disreputable  fellow,  how  dare  you  I  Brandy 
too !    Well,  I  never !    I  say.  Bob ! 

Bob.    Well,  my  darling, 
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LizziB.  IVant  to  talk  seriously  to  you.  Sit  down  here.  {getM 
ehairs  in  firant  of  fire.  Bob  seats  himself  and  takes  hook,  Lizzie 
seats  herself  beside  him,  puts  her  arm  round  his  neck,  and  kisses 
him;  he  throws  the  book  aside.)     Bob. 

Bob.    Yes,  love ! 

Lizzie.  Don't  yon  think  we'd  better  tell  uncle  that  we're  mar- 
ried, and  take  our  chance  ?     He  can't  unmarry  us  you  know. 

Bob.  He  can't  unmarry  us,  'tis  true ;  but  it  is  on  your  account 
only,  that  I  have  refrained  from  telling  him.  You  know  his  dislike 
to  me ;  and  I  feared,  you  know,  that  if  I  told  him,  his  anger  might 
vent  itself  on  you ! 

Lizzie.  I  think,  dear,  that  I  could  manage  to  bear  up  against 
his  scolding. 

Bob.    Scalding,  you  mean,  for  you'll  be  in  hot  water,  won't  you  ? 

Lizzie.  Oh,  you  horrid  fellow,  can't  you  be  serious  for — 
(knocking  taithout)  Good  heavens !  Tliere's  uncle  f  If  he  finds 
you  here  in  his  absence,  he'll  be  mad  with  rage !  Ob,  dear,  dear  f 
(knocking  repeated,)  Where  shall  I  hide  you  ?  Look  here  !  Sit 
down  {thrusts  him  into  chair  R.,  and  puts  fire-screen  on  back  of 
chair — knocking  repeated — is  about  to  run  off.  Bob  catches  her  arm,) 

Bob.  Stay — stay — one  moment,  what  Polka  does  that  knocker  put 
you  in  mind  of  .^ 

Lizzie,     (struggling)     Oh,  how  can  you  }     How  do  I  know  ? 

Bob.  Why  the  "  Row "  Polka  to  be  sure  !  {she  rushes  off) 
Whew !     here's  a  lark  !     {sinks  into  chair). 

Enter  Grim  and  Mrs.  Grim  with  Lizzie,  who  blovos  out  the 

candles. 

Grim  (^o  Lizzie).     What  did  you  do  that  for  ? 

LizziK.  Oh,  uncle,  it's  so  nice  and  cosy  to  sit  round  the  fire  in  the 
dark  and  talk ;  and  look  here,  I'll  draw  the  sofa  up  {draws  sofa  ta 
front  of  fire)  and  you  sit  down  \xetQ^-{  pushes  him  dawn  an  the  sofa 
and  kisses  him — exit  Mrs.  Grim,  R.)  and  now  Aunt — why  } — Oh,  gone 
to  take  off  her  things,  I  suppose — she'll  be  back  soon  {sits  down  beside 
Grim  and  puts  her  arm  round  his  neck.  Mrs.  Grim  returns  ;  as  she 
passes  the  chair  in  which  Bob  is^  she  catches  sight  of  him  ;  she  says 
nothing,  but  comes  down,) 

Mrs.  G.  {aside).  Well,  I  declare  I  The  deceitful  young  minx. 
Mr.  Lester !      (aloud)    Well  Liz,  we've  not  been  gone  long,  you  see* 

Bob  {aside).    No,  worse  luck  !     {pause). 

Grim,  {clearing  his  throat).    Miss  Dashwood. 

Lizzie.     Yes,  Uncle. 

Grim*  {pompously).  %  I  have  this  eveomg  had  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  a  proposal  for  your  hand,  from  a  young  man,  who,  amongst 
his  many  well-known  virtues,  never  made  a  pun  in  his  life. 

Bob  {aside).    Poor  devil ! 


THE  HAK  WHO  WOULD  ICAKl  A  PUV,  ITC.  IS 

Gbdc.  Mrs.  G.  and  myself  have  so  fiur  arranged  matters,  that  it 
only  remains  for  me  to  inform  you  that  the  gentleman  will  call  to- 
morrow  morning  in  order  to  gain  your  consent — a  merely  formal  matter 
—and  that  I  shall  expect  you  to  name  as  early  a  day  as  possible ;  for 
I  b^pn  to  fear  that  that  scoundrel  Lester-^ 

Lizzie.     Uncle !    For  shame  I     He  isn't  a  scoundrel. 

Bob  (iuidey  and  who  ha$  teated  him$elf  on  the  table).  Bravo ! 
Give  it  him.     This  is  capital !     {fvhhing  his  hande,) 

LizziB.  And  as  for  this  man  yon  want  me  to  marry ;  let  me  tell 
yon,  onoe  and  for  ever,  I  can't  have  him ! 

Gbim.    You  won't  ? 

LizziB.    Not  won't.  Uncle,  can't  I  " 

Bob  [tinge  aside).  **  His  will  was  good  to  do  the  deed— that  is,  if 
they'd  ha'  let  him :  Bow !  wow !  wow !  " 

Gbim.     C-c»an*t !    But  I  say  you  shall,  Miss ! 

Mrs.  Gbim.    Of  course,  of  course  !     (aside,)    T\\  serve  you  out 
Mi»,  see  if  I  don't !     (aloud)     Well  Mr.  Grim,  it's  my  opinion  that 
the  sooner  she  is  married  to  this  Evans  the  better  for  all  parties. 
*     Bob.  (aside).    Especially  me  ! 

Mrs.  Gbim.  For,  altho'  she  told  me  herself  that  she  hated  and 
detested  the  sight  of  this  Mr.  Lester ;  (Bob  starts  up  and  mutters^ 
"  The  Deuce ! "  and  shakes  his  Jlst  at  Mrs.  Gbim)  and  would  never 
many  him ;  I  think  she  has  a  hankering  after  him  after  all.  Now, 
when  she  knows  all  I  do  about  him,  she'll  alter  her  opinion,  or  I'm 
much  mistaken ! 

Bob.  (aside)  Whew!  What's  up  now,  I  wonder,  (comes  down 
behind  sofa,) 

Lizzie  {alarmed).  What  can  you  mean  Aunt,  dear  ?  What  do 
yon  know  about  him  ? 

Mrs.6RiM.  My  dear  Lizzie,  I  assure  you  he's  already  a  married  man ! 

Lizzie  (coolly).    Indeed ! 

Bob  (aside).     Clever  old  ladv.  that ! 

Mrs.  Grim.  I'm  rather  shocked  to  hear  you  take  it  so  coolly ;  but 
there,  I  suppose  you  don't  believe  it ;— but  if  you  had  seen  his  poor 
deserted  wife  as  I  saw  her — 

Lizzie  (seizing  her  arm).    His  wife  I    Deserted  !  I 

Bob  (aside).    Well,  I  am  blowed ! 

Lizzie  (wildUf),    Bob's  wife  deserted  ?    You  say  you  saw  her? 

Mrs.  Gbim.  Ay  that  I  did.  (Bob  shakes  his  fist  at  her  and 
maters,  "  Oh,  you  wretch ! "  ) 

Lizzie.     Where } 

Mrs.  Grim.    In  the  streets,  begging,  with  her  children. 

Lizzie  (starting  up,)  His  children  !  Oh  Heavens !  (sinks  on 
^  knees,) 

Mrs.  Grdc.  Yes :  she  knew  me ;  was  an  old  schoolfellow  of 
mine ;  and  she  told  me  all  about  him  :  how  she  met  him  :  how  he  made 
love  to  her :  (Lizzie  groans)  how  the  funny  things  he  said  (his  puns  and 
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such  like)  made  her  like  him :  how  she  gradually  grew  to  love  him : 
how  he  proposed — ^made  violent  love  to  her ;  and  ultimately — 

Lizzie.  Oh,  no,  no !  It  cannot  he !  it  is  some  mistake !  {toUdfy,) 
Oh  Aunt,  swear  to  me (ckups  Mrs  O.  round  the  neek.) 

Mrs.  G.    Why,  bless  the  girl — 

Lizzie.  Oh  say  this  is  not  true,  say  it  la— (mM  and  staggers : 
Bob  rushes  forward  and  catches  her,) 

.Bob.    No,  Lizzie,  no  !    It's  a  d--d  lie  from  begimuBg  to  end  1 1 

Grim  {starting  up).  Damnation!  You  here?  Ruffian!  Re- 
lease Miss  Dashwood ;  and  leave  this  house  I 

Bob  {to  Lizzie  who  is  recovering),    Gome  dear,  shall  we  go  ? 

Gbim  We\\\  I  should  think  not !  Gome  sir  1  Will  you  go 
quietly,  or  shall  I  have  to  kick  you  out  > 

Bob.    Sir,  if  I  leave  this  house^  I  do  so  with  my  wife — ^not  alone. 

^g;}Yo«rwife?.M! 

Bob.  Ay  my  wife !  Married  to  me  these  two  months  as  this  will 
prove  {producing  certificate.)  And  now,  sir,  allow  me  to  wish  you  good 
evening.    Gome,  Lizzie. 

Grim.  Stay,  sur !  {aside.)  1  don't  know  what  to  say !  {aloud,) 
Sur,you  have  acted  wrongly :  and  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  forgive  yoa ; 
as  for  you,  {to  Lizzie.)    Gome  here  Miss !    (Lizzie  does  not  move.) 

Mrs.  G.    Go  to  your  Uncle  directly.    (Lizzie  does  not  move.) 

Grim.    Do  you  hear,  Miss? 

Mrs.  G.  I  suppose  she's  grand  now  she*s  married,  and  wanta  to 
be  called  Madam. 

OuiM.  Pooh !  Pooh  I  I  shan't  Madam  her !  Now  she's  mar- 
ried I  shall  **  Miss  "  her  more  than  ever ! 

Lizzie  {running  up  to  him  and  kissing  him).    Hurrah ! 

Grim.    Are  you  mad  ? 

Lizzie.    No,  no  !     But —  Unele^s  made  a  pun  !  1 1 1 

Grim.      {starting  back  with  horror.)    No !     It  cannot  be. 

Lizzie.  It  is  !  it  is  !  Down  on  your  knees,  instantly-  {forces 
him  on  his  knees.)  Now  ask  pardon.  Say  after  me.  {dictating.) 
**  I  beg  on  my  knees," 

Gbim.    "  I  beg  of  my  niece—" 

Lizzie.    No,  no ;  on  my  knees. 

Grim.    On  you  ?  ! 

Lizzie.    Your  knees,  stupid ! 

Grim.    0-h-h !    I  see !    "  On  my  knees — " 

Lizzie.     "  That  this  good  company — *'    {pointing  to  audience.) 

Gbim.    "  That  this  good  company — ^" 

Lizzie.    "  Will  forgive—" 

Grim.  '*  Will  forgive" — {jumps  up.)  Oh,  hang  it !  I  can  get  on 
much  better  without  you  than  with  you.  Gome  here,  you  sir.  {to 
Bob.)  Bob  advances ;  Grim  takes  his  hand  and  that  qfLtzzOf  and 
joins  them,  then  advancing  to  footlights, 
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Grim.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  under 
the  painful  necessity  of  remaining  on  this  spot  for  ever :  since,  my  niece 
having  already  "  tied  herself  up,"  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  re-tie-her 
(retire).  Were  your  bright  faces  here  to  keep  me  company  I  should 
not  mind  it :  but  when  I  know  that  within  a  few  minutes  I  shall  be 
without  you,  my  situation  becomes  doubly  agonizing.  I  own  T  am 
justly  punished,  and  I  cannot  let  you  leave  me  to  my  fiite  without  beg- 
ging you  to  pardon  me  for  having  tried,  with  the  scythe  of  obstinacy,  to 
cat  off  poor  Bob's  hopes  like  so  many  blades  of  grass :  however,  I  pro- 
mlBe  my  ward  TU  never  mow  Lester  (molest  her)  again !  I  see  very 
plaialy  that  I've  been  (like  the  carpenter  who  hammered  bis  finger 
mstead  of  a  nail)  going  on  a  wrong  took :  and  I  find  that  the  man  who 
will  make  a  pun,  will  not— (Bob  pich  hie  pocket  of  his  handkerchief 
mid  gravely  returns  it  to  him) — eh  ?  By  Jove !  Johnson  was  right 
alter  aU^HE  toill  pick  a  pocket  ! 


Curtain. 
Mrs.  Grim.  Grim.  Lester.  Lizzie. 


SMILES  AND  TEARS. 

When  all  within  is  calm  and  bright. 

And  bU  around  looks  gay ; 
When  every  hour  is  pouring  forth 

New  blessings  on  our  way  : 
How  lightsome  are  our  spirits  then, 

Li  what  a  tone  we  sing — 
We  find  a  smile  for  every  one, 

A  charm  in  every  thing. 

Oh !  sad  it  ii  whene'er  the  heart 

Is  doomed  a  change  to  know ; 
When  in  the  stead  of  happy  smiles 

The  bitter  tears  do  flow ; 
But  even  then  we  are  not  left 

In  grief's  dark  vale  to  grope, 
For  from  above  a  light  appears. 

It  is  the  Star  of  Hope. 


J.  FiTZGIBBON. 
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HARD    LINES. 


(To  the  BdUor  of  the  A]KATEX7B*8  Magazutb.^ 

Sir, — ^I  am  a  member  of  a  hard  working  fraternity,  the  de- 
nomination of  which  I  would  rather  not  yet  mention.  When  I  say 
that  I  have  at  times  been  boarded,  lodged,  and  educated  at  the 
public  expense — ^the  only  return  for  which  I  have  been  able  to  make 
being  a  little  manual  or  perchance  pedal  exercise  in  the  way  of  pre- 
paring matter  for  mats,  or  grinding  com  for  food,  portions  of  wnidi 
ultimately  finds  its  way  down  my  own  throat — the  readers  of  your 
Magazine  will  be  able  to  give  a  very  shrewd  guess  as  to  my  profession. 

At  a  certain  season  of  the  year, — ^when  the  best  proofs  of  the 
kindly  nature  of  the  earth  make  themselves  manifest  to  ungrateful 
man,  who  receives  them  more  as  his  right  than  as  a  blessed  and  €K>dly 
gift, — in  common  with  my  '*  govenors,  teachers,  spiritual  pastors  and 
masters "  (you  see  they  taught  me  to  say  the  Church  Catechism, 
which  I  had  really  learnt  and  loved  to  repeat  in  the  old  days  long 
before  I  came  into  their  hands) ;  in  common  with  my  Lords  and 
Commons,  my  heads  and  tails  of  all  state  departments ;  in  common 
with  my  Lord  Mayor,  my  worshipful — ^am  I  right  in  that  word 
wonhipful} — aldermen,  my  common  councilmen,  my  merchant  and 
my  merchant's  clerk ;  at  this  juicy  season  of  the  year  I  quit  the 
humdrum  of  my  calling  for  a  time,  to  enjoy  a  rest  from  those 
labours  which  have  become  irksome  to  me  by  continual  monotonous 
risk. 

But,  unlike  these  worthies  whom  I  have  just  enumerated,  and 
who  go  armed  with  guns  and  fishing  rods  and  entomological  appara- 
tus, far,  far  away  from  the  dusty  town  into  the  bright,  glorious,  and 
happy  country  ;  or  who  go  to  languish  gently  on  some  pebbly  beach 
till  their  faces  look  brown  and  honest,  preparatory  to  migrating  to 
their  several  boroughs  and  shires,  loaded  with  heaps  of  humbug  to 
cram  down  their  constituents*  willing  throats — unlike  these,  1,  with 
many  of  my  brethren,  instead  of  seeking  the  destruction  of  the 
creatures  whom  Gt>d  has  made,  try  what  we  can  to  improve  our  own 
living  by  retailing  the  fruits  with  which  He  has  this  year  especially 
bountifully  provided  us.  First,  I  buy,  and  if  I  can't  buy,  I  borrow  at 
per  month,  a  barrow,  on  which  to  carry  my  perishable  ware,  and 
then  at  one  of  the  fruit  sales  of  which  there  are  many  during  the 
season,  and  at  which  I  and  my  fellows  are  the  best  customers  and 
freest  buyers — ^thus  materially  helping  to  enrich  the  pockets  of  your 
great  merchants — I  lay  out  my  little  capital,  and  start  in  life  with 


li  purpose  as  Intimate  as  ever  actuated,  and  an  interest  as  honesty 
as  erer  possessed  either  the  alderman,  magistrate,  or  even  the  great 
Lord  Mayor  himself. 

Once  fairly  embarked  in  a  sea  of  honest  trading,  it  is  astonish- 
ing, but  not  more  so  than  it  is  true,  what  an  effect  the  change  of  life 
has  upon  us.  After  a  while  we  learn  to  forget  our  code,  that  theft, 
cleverly  accomplished,  is  only  near  neighbour  to  honesty  itself ;  we 
begin  to  cast  off  associations  which,  the  more  honest  we  grow, 
show  themselves  the  more  in  their  horrible  colors.  We  almost  de- 
sert our  acctistomed  haunts,  and  begin  to  wish  from  our  hearts  that 
we  bad  never  learned  to  thieve.  And  so  I  declare  that  it  is  my 
fiuth  and  belief,  that  at  least  twenty  out  of  thirty,  including  of  course 
the  better  educated— «nd  it  is  as  true  as  I  am  writing  this  that 
tliere  are  some  well  educated  men  among  us — ^that  at  least 
twenty  out  of  thirty  of  us  would  be  by  this  innocent  employment 
saved  from  utter  degradation,  and  made  upright  and  honest  men, 
were  it  net  for  my  Lord  Mayor,  my  Court  of  Aldermen,  and  most 
contemptuously  official  police  constables  ;  for,  no  sooner  are  we  fietirly 
started,  and  begin  to  feel  the  beneficial  effiects  of  self  dependence, 
and  to  breathe  with  thankfulness  the  sweet  air  of  freedom,  when 
there  pounces  upon  us  the  burly  form  of  a  policeman,  who  bids  us 
^*  move  on,*'  or  hell  "  very  soon  lock  us  up,  and  stop  our  infernal 
yell  for  a  while.*'  Or  some  smoother-coated  serjeant,  being  in 
favor  with  my  Lord  Mayor,  with  a  merciless  exclamation,  bids  some, 
then  always  dose  at  hand,  policeman,  **  off  with  us,  and  shove  our 
damned  barrow  into  the  greenyard.'*  And  so  through  this  gentle- 
man's influeace  we  obtain  an  easy  introduction  to  his  Lordship,  who 
receives  us  with  a  very  severe  frown,  and  anything  but  a  smile  of 
welcome.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  against  all  natural  law  or  Oodlike 
legislature  (for  we  are  supposed  to  have  our  own  laws  framed 
alter  the  pattern  of  those  which  God  gave  to  Moses  on  Mount 
Sinai,)  that  a  man— I  don't  care  whether  he  is  a  Knight,  an  M.  P., 
or  hmd  Mayor — should  be  placed  to  rule  over  his  fellow  men  with 
power  in  one  hand  to  award  justice  for  dishonesty,  and  in  the  other 
to  administer  punishment  for  honesty.  And  yet  that  seems  to  be 
Che  &ct,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  few  cases  I  am  about  to  bring  before 
you ;  and  is  it  credible  that  such  should  be  bond  Jide  specimens 
of  justice,  as  administered  by  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  City, 
and  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  the  noblest  country  of  the  world  ? 

On  the  12th  day  of  September,  of  the  present  year,  after  many 
cases  of  theft  had  been  disposed  of — I  quote  from  a  daily  paper— 


TwtlTe  men  and  boyi  were  brought  op,  chargid  with  obstmcUnff  th«  rcgnlar 
tmflBc  of  the  >treeti,  either  by  standing  in  the  carriage  way  with  their  barrows,  or  by 
ftesiDg  their  fhiit  baskets  on  the  ed^  of  the  fbot  pavement    The  evidence  against  them 


was  iireeieely  similar  to  that  which  is  invariably  given  on  such  occasions,  vis.,  that  after 
being  warned  ta  "  move  on  "  by  the  police,  they  had  either  neglected  to  do  so,  or  else,  after 
**  moving  on,"  retnmed  to  the  same  spot  as  soon  as  the  policemen  were  out  of  sight,  it  being 
alleged  that,  by  so  doing,  thev  had  created  an  obstruction,  a  charve  which  they  aU  denied, 
boldly  aseeiting  that  they  had  inconvenienced  no  one.  ana  stcmped  no  traflic,  and  that  they 
had  only  done  ■•  tlMy  were  Ibreed  to  do  to  get  an  honest  livelihood. 


II  BARD   LINXg. 

-  The  Lofd  Biayor  told  tbeae  poor  people,  as  be  hat  told  icoret  of  othen,  that  he  do0« 
iwfe  wfKL  to  provemUitm  fMiBg  fto  koaeat  Itralihood,  but  that  Aera  are  Bumweai  oofti- 
plainU  opostaotly  beiiw  made  hj  tradesmeo  in  the  diiEpreat  etreata  freqaaatod  f§  Hioaa 
men,  and  that  tiro  traflSc  of  Ine  acreete  cannot  be  allowed  to  be  obetrueted,  and  bia  lordship 
vaoally  conclndea  1^  advising  the  olfenders  not  to  come  into  tba  Obf  at  aH,  or  if  tfaef  do 
oome,  to  go  into  those  streets  where  there  is  no  traffic  to  interrvpt. 

ne  Loud  MaTor  toM  the  batch  of  obetmotlves  who  appeared  before  him  that  faSth^rto 
be  had  been  lenient,  but  hanaefbrth  he  inteaded  to  be  serare.  The  oompUDta  pf  1km 
fAfiaens  most  be  attended  to,  and  street  obstructions  uiost  be  prerented,  for  cTeiy  bo4j 
Mew  was  eomplainiBg  of  the  nnisaace. 

They  had  each  t<>  pav  2s.  6d.  to  redeem  their  barrows  from  tha  Grem^aid,  ••4  la. 
flne,  or  go  to  prison  for  Uiree  da  js,  which  they  said  was  rery  hard. 

And  80  it  is.  Great  wisdom  is  here  evinced  by  hifl  IiordtU|i^ 
when  he  advises  us  to  go  and  sell  our  fruit  in  streets  in  wfaacb 
there  are  no  passengers !  I  am  told  that  my  Lord  Mayor  is  a  alodc* 
broker,  1  wonder,  when  he  has  shares  entrusted  to  hiss  to  sell, 
whether  he  ffoes  into  a  market  in  which  there  is  no  demand  ftr 
them  ?  His  Lordship  cannot  get  a  living  by  carrying  on  business  in 
that  manner ;  nor  can  a  costermonger. 

Again,  on  the  13th,  a  friend  of  mine. 


Jambs  Hatm,  a  street  frait-aeUer,  was  chaigad  with  onatlng  an  obitniMloa  whh  Ma 
barrow  in  Fenchurch-street. 

The  officer  who  apprehended  him  stated  Hiat  he  had  warned  the  prisoner  to  moTO  on, 
and  directlyaftcTwaras  saw  bUn  standing  still  agahi  with  bis  barrow,  so  aa  to  obetmet  tfaa 
roadway.  Tlie  prisoner  had  on  a  former  occasion  been  fined  Is.,  and  once  dischax^god 
without  a  Sne. 

The  prisoner  denied  that  he  caused  any  obstruction,  asserting  that  ha  had  on^  skypad 
to  senre  a  gentleman  with  a  pennyworth  of  pears,  and  that  there  was  no  Teblele  of  any 
kind  behind  him  at  the  time. 

The  Lord  Mayor  said  be  was  determined  to  put  an  end  to  a  nuisance  of  whidi  CTCiy- 
body  was  oomplidniog,  for  it  waa  not  only  the  obstnietlon  caused  by  the  barrows,  but  the 


noise  made  by  the  man  ia  calling  out  "Three  a  penny,  four  a  penny,"— eo  that  pei^  eoold 
hardly  transact  business  in  Uteir  shops  and  counting-houses.  The  prisoner  must  pay  a  fine 
id  Is.,  or  go  to  prison  fbr  tbret  days. 

Prisoner :  Weli,  it's  very  hard  ;  I  most  get  my  liriog  somehow. 

The  Lord  Mayor  ;  Woll,  I  ean*t  help  it ;  yon  shan't  get  a  liring  so. 

Prisoner :  Well,  if  I  oan't  be  allowed  to  gat  a  liviag  honasUy,  1  mvat  get  a  lirh«  by 
thiering. 

The  Lord  llhyor  i  Ywj  well,  than  yooll  go  to  Mowgata.  Ton  mast  pay  8b.,  now,  or  go 
to  prison  for  three  days. 

*' Well,  I  can't  help  it,  yen  dia'nt  get  a  living  honestly,  and  if 
yon  are  dishonest  I  will  send  you  to  Newgate."  Su^  is  the 
fatherly  way  in  which  the  coffin  of  expired  hope  of  honesty  is 
screwed  down ! 

Another  friend  of  mine, 

Patsick  Lib,  waa  then  plaoed  at  the  bar  upon  a  almtlar  ohargo,  and  alio  denied  that 
be  hnd  caused  amr  obstruction,  alleging  that  he  hod  been  driven  by  the  poiicO  ktm 
one  place  to  another,  until  he  was  compelled  to  stop  at  the  spot  where  he  had  been 
apprabeoded. 

Officer :  My  Lord,  I  spoke  to  him  several  times.  In  fact,  I  have  spoken  to  hhn  a9 
BUanr  times  within  the  last  tew  days,  Uiat  I  am  tired  of  speaking. 

The  Lord  Msyor :  Has  he  been  here  belbre  I— •Partridge  (gacOerj :  Um  waa  btra  jmtm 
day,  and  was  fined  2s.  6d. 

The  Lord  Meyur :  There,  yon  hear  that  yon  were  here  yesterday  1>>Prisoner :  Tea.  I 
know  I  was.    I  couldn't  help  myself. 

The  Lord  Mayor :  OunIdi.*t  help  yourself,  why  not  Y— Prisoner :  Why,  because  they 
broogfat  me  here,    (Roars  of  laughter.) 

The  Lord  Mayor  :  Brought  you  here,  of  course  they  did.  They  fooad  yon  obatmotiBg 
the  streets,  and  did  very  right  to  bring  you.— Prisoner  :  I  didn't  obatroet  oothiag.  It%  afi 
out  of  spite.    Row  am  I  to  live  ! 

Ttie  Lord  Mayor  :  No,  no,  it  Isn't  spite.  The  officer  anly  did  hia  daty.  I  shall  flat  yaa 
8s.,  or  seven  days.— Prisoner :  Well,  I  can't  pey  it. 

Lord  Mayor :  Then  you  must  go  to  prison. 

Prisoner  :  Will  you  give  me  4  week  to  pay  It  in  Y 

Iiord  Mayor  (peremptori^j :  No,  t  won't  ^va  yov  a  dag  j  yon  nraiiffo  to  prison. 
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Five  shillings  or  seven  days'  imprisonment  for  working  hard  to 
be  honest,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  term  another  half-a-crown 
(or  redeeming  the  barrow  from  the  Green-yard— our  fruit  having 
become  in  the  mean  time  completely  unsaleable  from  decay ! 
And  thus,  with  a  broken  spirit  and  purse^  bankrupt  in  everything 
bat  fresh-conned  curses,  and  tliose  base  intentions  which  had  fur  a 
brief  season  happily  lain  dormant,  we  are  sent  again  into  the 
world  to  seek  our  living  in  the  old  style,  with  a  letter  of  introduction 
from  the  Lord  Mayor.  Good  Heavens,  sir  i  is  this  Justice :  even 
unqualified,  untempered  with  that  mercy  *'  which  blesseth  him  that 
gives  and  him  that  takes  ?"  I  have  seen  Justice  depictured  blind ;  and 
well  she  nay  be.  If  this  be  Justice,  I  would  have  her  represented 
as  not  only  being  blind,  but  lame ;  and,  poor  wretch,  upon  crutches : 
— Bs^deaf,  aye,  as  the  deafest  beetle  that  was  worshipped  by  sense- 
less Egyptians:  as  having  hands  and  arms  rendered  useless  by 
Bumbaess,  produced  by  long  holding  (without  having  to  put  them 
to  their  right  uses)  a  heavy  sword,  and  still  heavier  balance :  as  a 
wratohedy  helpless,  cripple — who  was  once  pure  and  noble^  and, — my 
Court  of  Aldermen — ^really  worshipful. 

Sir,  I  ^peal  to  you,  and,  through  your  columns  I  appeal  to  the 
publie.  If  you  or  they  have  any  wish  to  add  a  mite  towards  the 
reformation  of  an  unhappy  set  of  men,  the  majority  of  whom, — at 
least  those  of  my  class  (every  costermonger  is  not  a  thief) — are 
only  too  anxious  to  be  reformed  and  lead  an  honest  life :  be  not 
offended  at  their  cry  of  "  three''  or  even  *'  four  a  penny,"  but  be 
in  charity  with  them  and  purchase  their  goods,  if  you  require  them ; 
knofwiagt  as  you  ky  your  pennies  with  them,  that  you  are  adding 
a  little  to  their  stock  of  happiness,  and  increasing  gradually  their  de- 
termination to  be  as  honest  as  my  Lord  Mayor,  Court  of  Aldermen, 
and  gaolers  of  Newgate. 

I  am.  Sir,  for  obvious  reasons,  only 

**A   CoSTCRHONOfiB/ 


MubdebI — ^A  friend  of  ours  lately  went  to  see  Hicks  at  the 
^ctoria  Theatre,  and  on  bemg  asked  how  he  liked  it,  replied  that  the 
heat  was  so  great  he  was  "  neariy  asphyxiated ;"— on  which  some 
ntftAiiMm  present  remarked  that  he  doubted  whether  the  heat  were  the 
OMse  of  Im  8QffoGatioo-*it  would  appear  rather  a8'if'HiekS''he''hmied  I 

Cow.— If  the  Toxophilite  Society  went  to  Boulogne  for  an  ex. 
corsion,  and  had  a  very  rough  day,  what  place  near  London  would 
they  resemble  } — Shooten  ul ! 

A  man  who  lives  from  hand  to  mouth. — A  Dentist. 
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THE    SPA    OF    ALBANO. 
{From  the  Drench,) 


CHAPTEB  I. 

Ukdbr  cover  of  an  arbour  formed  by  a  luxuriant  and  trellioed 
Tine,  were  two  gentlemen,  reclining  on  a  rustic  bench,  and  smoking 
cigars. 

The  elder  of  the  two  was  apparently  between  thirty  and  forty 
years  of  age,  tall  and  pale,  very  simply  dressed,  but  having  in  his 
whole  bearing  an  unmistakeable  air  of  distinction.  In  the  appear- 
ance of  the  younger  there  was  nothing  striking,  save  his  attire, 
which  was  remarkable  for  its  ''  careful  carelessness,"  a  style  of 
costume  that  prevailed  both  in  France  and  Italy  at  the  period  of 
our  story.  It  was  the  latter  who  resumed  the  conversation  after  a 
brief  silence. 

''  Well,  my  dear  Alfieri,'*  said  he,  delicately  shaking  the  ash 
from  his  cigar,  '*  seeing  you  here  is  quite  an  unlooked-for  pleasure.'* 

**  *Tis  the  very  place  for  an  invalid,"  replied  Count  Alfieri. 

The  young  man  looked  at  the  Count,  and  said,  '^  Ah !  I  see  you 
don't  look  quite  yourself;  are  a  little  paler.  Have  you  consulted 
any  one  ?" 

"  Yes." 

'*  What  do  the  medical  men  say  ?'' 

'*  The  same  thing  eternally.  In  the  winter  they  promise  health 
for  the  ensuing  summer,  and  when  the  summer  comes  I  am  to  be 
well  the  following  winter.  The  Milanese  doctors  prescribe  the  air 
of  Naples,  whilst  the  Neapolitan  ones  recommend  that  of  Milan. 
I  tranquilly  listen  to  their  conflicting  opinions,  follow  all  their 
advice,  am  constantly  trying  what  change  of  air  and  scene  can  do, 
and  the  result  is  that  I  just  continue  to  live.*' 

"  People  don*t  die  at  your  age." 

**  Sometimes  thev  do,**  murmured  Alfieri. 

"  1  can  tell  you  what  is  the  matter  with  you.  I  would  make  a 
bet  that  you  are  thinking  of  the  old  fortune-teller's  prediction." 

**  And  if  I  am,  Cellini,  remember  I  was  but  twelve  years  old 
when  she  foretold  me  all  that  has  since  happened.  She  prophesied 
that  I  should  quit  Piedmont,  and  become  a  poet  of  great  celebrity." 

''  Also,  that  you  were  to  die  at  thirty-five !  All  know  that 
story,  for  on  that  same  prediction  you  have  composed  such  a  sonnet. 
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tliAt  everj  one  in  Italy  knows  it  by  heart.  But  surely  you  are  not 
so  superstitious  as  to  put  implicit  faith  in  all  that  the  old  woman 
uttered  ?" 

The  Count  sighed,  and  returned  no  answer.  There  was  a 
moment's  pause,  when  Cellini  resumed. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  what  is  destroying  you  ?  Your  solitude.  Yon 
liye  too  much  alone.     There  is  nothing  really  ails  you." 

"Physicians  have  already  told  me  the  same  thing.  I  have 
myself  a  conriction  that  I  shall  die  in  sound  health.'* 

••  But  why  don't  you  amuse  yourself  ?  When  you  left  [Milan 
you  talked  of  travelling.     T  imagined  you  now  in  Spain." 

"  I 'come  from  thence  !  " 

"  Try  a  visit  to  Prance." 

**  I  come  from  thence !  " 

"  There's  still  Germany  left  for  you." 

*^  I  come  from  thence  also !  " 

Cellini  seemed  amazed,  and  replied,  "  Surely  you  have  the  gift 
of  ubiquity.  But  I  remember  what  an  expeditious  traveller  you 
always  were,  and  that  you  traverse  every  country  at  full  gallop.  But 
such  a  method  quite  prevents  new  objects  from  exciting  fresh  in- 
teresta,  for  you  can  see  nothing." 

*^  Pardon  me,  1  have  seen  mountains,  towns,  highways  and  by. 
ways,  and  in  every  place  I  have  beheld  people  apparently  piofoundtly 
occupied — in  doing  nothing.'* 

**  Have  you  remarked  nothing  else  ?  " 

*'  Two  excellent  institutions —the  police  in  France,  and  the 
Inquisition  in  Spain.*' 

*'  Ah,  Alfieri !  You  are  stilly  the  same/'  replied  Cellini,  laugh- 
ing ;  *'  still  a  misanthrope !  Do  you  know,  that  I  hardly  think  you 
merit  die  gifts  Fortune  has  so  bounteously  lavished  on  you.  Every 
one  is  full  of  your  fame!  Italy  is  proud  of  you  !  You  are  rich, 
of  noble  birth,  in  the  prime  of  life ;  and  yet,  with  all  these  advan- 
tages, existence  seems  a  burthen.  What  else  can  you  require  to  fill 
your  cup  of  bliss  ?  '* 

"I  scarcely  know  myself,"  replied  Alfieri.  ''Yet,  I  dream 
of  having  those  blessings,  possessed  by  the  most  ordinary  of  mortals. 
An  obscure  lot,  a  delightful  and  secluded  country  house,  with  a 
loved  and  loving  wife  by  my  side." 

"Well,  what  is  there  to  prevent  the  realization  of  your  dreams  ?  " 

Alfieri  sighed  and  answered,  "  You,  forget  Cellini,  that  chance 
has  made  me  a  celebrated  man,  and  a  celebrated  man  is,  as  you 
know,  a  rare  animal — a  thing  to  exhibit !  In  vain  I  endeavour  to 
conceal  myself;  I  am  compeDed,  as  it  were,  to  live  in  public,  and  I 
find  myself  almost  continually  acting  a  part  not  suited  to  me. 
People  seem  to  imagine  that  they  have  a  right  to  pry  into  my  most 
private  aflTairs.  My  books  are  like  heralds,  that  proclaim  my  name 
wherever  I  may  happen  to  go.  As  soon  as  ever  I  make  my  appearance 
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anywhere,  all  unrestrained  conversation  is  instantaneouslj  ban* 
isbed,  and  every  one  seems  anxioasly  curious  to  get  a  glimpse  of  me. 
When  women  form  part  of  the  company^  they  either  become  dumb 
through  fear  or  ridiculously  talkative  from  vanity.  Being  educated, 
as  you  know,  in  the  strictest  retirement,  I  have  a  constitutional 
shyness ;  therefore  this  incessant  observation  causes  me  actual  suffer- 
ing. Unable  as  I  am  to  distinguish  real  sympathy  from  i^le 
curiosity,  I  keep  aloof  from^ all,  so  people  pronounce  me  haoghty, — 
when  I  am  only  unfortunate !  I  oould  rely  on  the  interest  sbawn 
me,  were  I  but  poor  and  unknown.  As  it  is,  I  feel  sceptical 
touching  the  truth  of  any  kind  feeling,  so  uncertain  am  I  whethar 
it  is  I,  or  my  position,  that  is  esteemed !  " 

^'  Oh,  I  understand !  Your  discomfort  is  similar  to  that  occa- 
sionally experienced  by  Royalty." 

'^  You  may  laugh,  Cellini,  if  you  will,  but  what  I  say  is  never- 
theless true.  I  came  here  in  the  hope  of  escaping  ennui,  and  for 
a  few  days  succeeded.  I  lived  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  quietly 
and  unobserved,  and  felt  happy !  When  suddenly  the  arrival  of  a 
man*  who  it  seems  has  met  me  somewhere,  destroys  all  this  peaee 
and  comfort." 

'•  Now  mark  the  flagrant  injustice  of  Fortune,"  said  CelliiM. 
**  Your  immense  fame  and  reputation  weighs  heavily  on  your  heart ; 
whilst  I,  despite  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  obtain  only  a  hundredth 
portion  of  it,  remain  buried  in  the  depths  of  obscurity.*' 

*'  The  fault  is  your  own.  You  never  pursue  any  otject  atead- 
fcstly."  , 

''Why,  my  dear  fellow,  you  must  have  forgotten  how  per- 
severingly  I  toil  and  labour:  that  I  am  forced  to  write  ^  play  of 
three  acts  (and  a  lemarkably  dever  one  too)  every  month.  You  don't 
know  how  exacting  managers  are  in  their  demands  I  For  a  long 
time,  however,  I  continued  to  subsist  on  one  idea,  which  I  re-pro- 
duced in  a  thousand  different  forms.  Only  place  tha  beginning  at 
the  end,  then  the  middle  at  the  commencement,  and  people  will  give 
you  credit  for  great  powers  of  invention.  I  went  on  in  this  way 
lor  three  years;  at  Last  I  was  told  it  was  discovered  that  I  only 
turned  old  cloth  and  sold  it  for  new ! " 
"  Well,  what  did  you  do  then  ?•' 

*'  When  I  saw  that  they  were  determined  on  having  something 
entirely  novel,  I  resolved  on  travelling,  in  the  hope  of  finding  sub- 
jects that  would  easily  weave  into  a  drama,  and  of  receiving  fresh 
inspirations.  At  the  present  moment  you  behold  in  me  the  entire 
company  of  the  Milan  Theatre,  who  have  repaired  hither  for  the 
benefit  of  the  waters." 

'*  Do  you  think  that  the  visit  will  answer  your  purpose  ?  " 
"  I  am  certain  of  it.     Albano  is  full,  so  I  can*t  avoid  meeting 
original  characters,  hearing  every  description  of  anecdote,  and  dis- 
covering a  few  intrigues.    In  a  place  like  this,  about  fifty  comedies 
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Are  performed  daily^  a^d  as  many  dramas,  so  the  deuce  is  in  it  if  I 
can't  find  something  to  write  about.  'Tis  mj  intention  to  enact 
the  part  of  a  vigilant  spy  during  my  stay." 

**  Save  yea  diaDovercd  aaytking  as  yet?  " 

'*  Let  those  kuigh  who  winl  lUeollecty  I  only  arrrred  yesterdar. 
Sappoae,  however*  I  were  to  teU  you,  that  I  believe  I  am  already 
OA  the  track  of  some  mystery." 

Alieri  shn^jgedhiashonldersyasif  inaredaloos« 

''  Weil,  but  listen,*'  continned  Gellioi,  lowering  his  vvice,  **  very 
kte  lasl  nightj  being  mmble  to  sleep,  I  strolled  about  the 
gvden.     Yen  leooUect  the  pavilion  at  the  end  of  it,  don^  you  ?  ** 

t*  Yea." 

**  Juat  as  I  reached  it»  I  heard  either  a  door  or  window  suddenly 
shut.     I  tnnied,  aad  found  myself  face  to  face  with  a  stranger.** 

'«  Wliat  is  it  yea  say  ?  " 

*' At  sight  of  me  he  stopped  short,  aa  if  to  speak,  then  seemed 
1^  rhsuflp  Us  uindt  turned  round  quickly  and  vanishe    ! " 

«'  Did  you  see  his  fisoe?  " 

*'  As  well  as  I  do  yours:  it  was  bright  moonliglit.** 

"  Were  you  to  see  him  again,  could  you  reoogniae  him  ?  ** 

**  I  have  already  done  lo." 

*•  Wbsre  ? " 

*'  When  I  met  him  this  morning." 

^  Dm  you  know  hia  name?  " 

•*  Marliansw" 

The  CoHBt  abruptly  lese  firam  the  bench*  **  Are  yoa  sure  he 
was  coming  out  of  the  pavilion  ? ''   he  enquired. 

'*  I  caa'li  be  euactfy  certain^  but  I  rather  think  so  1  ** 

**  You  ma(  faia^  dU  you  say,  at  the  end  of  die  garden,  close  to 
the  poplars  ?  " 

<<  Beneath  the  MarehioiiesB  of  Akanyo's  window.** 

Alfieri  turned  very  pale,  his  lips  moved  convulsively,  but  re** 
ooverisg  his  oomposure,  he  ro-oeated  himself. 

*'  You  see,"  oootinued  Ceiliai,  wlus  full  of  his  own  recital,  ImnI 
taken  no  heed  of  the  Count,  '*  that  i  have  lost  no  time,  and  I  suspect 
that  I  have  a  clue  already  to  the  mystery,  which  there  is  little  doubt 
will  furnish  me  with  acnne  excellent  scenes.  I  had  remarked  the 
fellow  on  aoeouat  of  bis  wonderful  ugliness,  and  the  sinister  look 
that  be  has  !  I  imagiiNd  him  to  be  Sie  Marchioness's  husband,  he 
foUqws  hei  so  closely,  whilst  she  seems  to  abhor  his  very  presence. 
I  was  wrong  in  my  conjecture,  and  I  trust  to  yon,  Alfieri,  taaid  me 
in  unravelling  the  whole  mystery." 

There  was  really  a  mystery,  but  it  was  not  on  that  day  that  the 
Count  sought  for  its  explanation.  Cellini  was  far  from  suspecting 
all  the  interest  that  Alfieri  took  in  it,  nor  into  what  an  agony  of 
mind  he  had  plunjgisd  his  firiend ! 
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CHAPTER    II. 

About  three  months  prior  to  the  event  related  in  the  last 
chapterj  the  Marchioness  of  Alcanyo  arrired  at  Albano,  ill^  and  alone. 
Alfieriy  on  her  (int  arriTal,  rigoronslj  and  undisgnisedly  avoided 
her,  whilst  the  Marchioness,  on  her  part,  appeared  desirous  to  over* 
come  the  prejudices  he  so  eridentlj  had  against  her,  although  per- 
feetly  ignorant  from  what  cause  they  originated.  After  a  short 
time,  the  Count's  cold  and  distant  manner  (when  compelled  by 
circumstances  to  address  the  Marchioness)  gave  way  to  a  gemal 
politeness,  and  this  had  latterly  and  imperceptibly  softened  into  a 
friendly  intimacy.  They  took  a  mutual  pleasure  in  each  other's 
society.  In  fact,  Alfieri  was  spell-bound ;  for  never,  until  he  beu 
came  acquainted  with  Bianca,  had  he  met  a  woman  in  whom  was 
united  her  many  and  varied  attractions.  In  the  Marchioness  of 
Alcanyo  it  was  not  only  that  nature  had  developed  a  lovely  and 
graceful  woman.  With  surpassing  beauty  Bianca  possessed  an 
intelligence  of  the  highest  order ;  a  fine  taste,  generous  spirit,  a 
genuine  simplicity  of  character,  and  a  naturally  enthusiastic  and 
affectionate  heart.  It  was  thus,  that  not  merely  had  the  Marchio- 
ness conquered  Alfieri's  prejudice  against  her,  but  she  had  inspired 
him  with  an  ardent  and  devoted  love ! 

A&irs  were  in  this  state  when  Marliano  arrived.  The  very 
sight  of  him  seemed  to  fill  Bianca  with  anxiety ;  and  when  he  ad- 
dressed her,  she  was  Jiterally  iinable  to  disguise  her  terror.  There 
existed  seemingly  between  them,  a  species  of  mute  warfiu'e,  and  one 
which  invariably  left  the  youthful  Marchioness  vanquished  and  sub- 
missive. Alfieri  soon  perceived  Marliano's  incessant  surveiUance  of 
Bianca,  and  her  altered  manner  towards  him.  What  was  the 
authority  of  this  man  ?  Alfieri  knew  of  none !  If  a  lover,  what 
occasion  was  thi  re  for  fiear  }  If  a  stranger,  what  need  of  obedience  ? 
In  vain  had  the  Count  ventured  a  few  enquiries  ;  the  Marchioness 
would  give  no  explanation.  And  Marliano  had  been  a  fortnight  at 
the  Spa,  without  Alfieri  discovering  in  what  relation  Bianca  stood 
towards  liim ! 

The  Count  was,  however,  very  unhappy.  To  a  lover ^s  heart, 
to  believe  in  the  purity  of  an  adored  object  is  not  sufficient — ^there 
must  not  arise  a  doubt  of  it  in  the  mind  !  Who  was  this  Marliano  ? 
How  was  he  linked  to  Bianca  ?  What  was  there  in  him  to  excite 
in  her  either  a  hope  or  a  fear  ?  At  first  he  appeared  a  mere  pleasure- 
hunter  ;  but,  on  a  more  attentive  observation,  yon  perceived  beneath 
an  ordinary  exterior  a  violent  tenacity  of  purpose-^mediocre  talents 
and  an  indomitable  will.  In  vain  did  Alfieri  try  to  sound  Marliano  ; 
he  was  so  cc^d  and  reserved  in  manner,  that  aU  advances  towards 
an  acquaintance  were  immediately  repelled.  And  the  Marchioness 
herself  seemed  resolved  on  keeping  them  strangers^  for  no  sooner 
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did  the  perceite  Alfieri's  attempts  at  obtaining  a  few  remarkt  from 
Marliano^  than  she  verj  skilfally  broke  off  the  eonrersation  between 
them. 

When  things  were  in  this  way^  Goont  Alfieri  one  day  saanteied 
into  the  garden,  at  an  hour  earlier  than  usual,  and  found  the  Mar- 
chioness in  an  arbour,  reading.  It  was  the  first  time  since  Marliano's 
arriTal  that  the  Count  had  seen  Bianca  alone ;  he  was,  therefore, 
resolved  not  to  lose  the  present  opportunity. 

The  Marchioness  could  not  prevent  a  deep  blush  from  suffusing 
her  cheeks  on  the  approach  of  Alfieri,  whilst  he,  in  a  tone  of  perfect 
indifference,  merely  apologised  for  intruding  on  her  solitude.  The 
conTersadon  was  proceeding  very  slowly  when  the  Count  abruptly 
paused,  and  taking  Bianca's  hand  said,  in  a  voice  of  great  tender- 
ness, '*  Why  are  you  angry  ?  What  have  I  done  that  you  thus 
svoid  me  ?  *" 

The  Marchioness  trembled,  but  replied,  *'  I  hare  never  avoided 
you ;  what  makes  you  think  so  ?  " 

**  Do  you  deem  me  blind  ?  This  is  the  first  time  for  the  last 
fortnight  that  I  have  been  able  to  speak  to  you.'* 

For  a  moment  Bianca  was  disconcerted,  but  quickly  recovering 
herself,  she  answered  smilingly, 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  that  die  fault  rests  with  me  ?  Sometimes 
we  only  meet  with  those  whom  we  wish  to  find." 

*'  Can  you  doubt  my  desiring  to  meet  you  ?  "  asked  the  Count. 

"  Perhaps  I  may.  I  know  that  when  I  first  came  here  you 
appeared  to  feel  towards  me  dislike,  and  that  for  some  little  time  I 
ooold  not  overcome  it." 

The  Count  slightly  coloured,  and  remained  silent. 

"  You  cannot  deny  it,"  continued  Bianca.  "  I  was  told  of  your 
fedings  towards  me ;  how  you  could  not  tolerate  my  presence,  and 
would  have  left  Albano,  but  were  compelled  to  wait  tne  arrival  of 
some  important  letters.'* 

''  I  am  ignorant,"  replied  Alfieri  with  dignity,  <*  who  has  in- 
formed you  of  these  particulars  ;  but  as  I  am  unable  to  deny  either 
my  fitmlts  or  my  feelings,  I  candidly  confess  that  there  was  a  time 
when  I  did  avoid  your  society,  for  your  name  awoke  in  me  very 
painful  emotions  and  recollections,  and  which  I  have  never  en- 
deavoured upon  oocceaL  If  your  prenent  coldness  (following  as  it 
does  upon  your  former  kindness)  is  to  be  attributed  to  my  early 
avoidance  of  you,  I  cannot  but  think  you  are  treating  with  great 
and  undeserved  cruelty,  one  whose  prejudices  you  so  easily  and 
quickly  dispelled.'* 

**  And  may  I  not  know  the  reason  of  your  prejudices  against 
melf 

"I  cannot  refuse  so  simple  a  request.  When  you  came,  I 
wished  to  leave,  only  because  you  reminded  me  of  a  very  painful 
event." 

"  What  event  ?  '* 
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«<  Of  a  friend*  who  hai  gnowa  «p  with  bk  ;  who  in  chiUhood 
I^i4  youthy  bad  always  liaen  my  companion.  We  were  afitefwatdt 
separated)  and  I  heard  that  he  was  oomfortablj  settled  at  Geneva. 
Atwnt  a  year  since,  I  was  infonied  that  ho  was  in  love  with  a 
beantifttl  woman.  I  wrote  fa  him  aeveral  tioaes^  bnt  locefved  no 
t^y  to  my  letters.  At  last  I  heard  fimn  his  mother,  toUiag  me 
that  my  friend's  love  had  proved  fatal ;  that  a  aval  had  killed  him." 

**  And  the  name  of  year  friend? '' 

'•  JuHo  AUi." 

At  these  words  the  Mafchionesa  shrieked. 

**  It  waa  then  for  the  first  time  that  I  heard  your  namey"  ee»- 
tinned  Alfler i ;  but  seeing  that  Bianca  coreced  her  feee  with  her 
heads,  he  added  in  a. voice  full  of  kindness  and  feeling, 

'*  Forgive  mo  if  I  have  hurt  you  ;  it  was  necessary.  Yon  will 
now  understand  why  I  avoided  one  who  recalled  to  me  tho  leaa 
of  so  beloved  a  friend/' 

"  Heavens  I "  exclaimed  the  Marchioness,  adding  in  a  voioe 
scarcely  audible,  "  you  might  well  hate  me." 

'*  Don't  think  that,"  replied  Alfieri  tenderly.  '<  I  always  know 
that  yott  did  everything  to  prevent  the  duel  of  which  yoo  wore  the 
innocent  cause,  and  that  you  went  yourself  to  the  gnmnd  in  ooder 
to  prevent  it." 

**  But  too  late ! "  murmured  the  Mardiieaess. 

'*  Still  the  frnilt  waa  not  yeure.  Aldi's  mother  did  yon  justice ! 
It  was- not  yon  that  she  aecused  in  her  grief,  but  tho  reckless  temerity 
of  her  son  in  ighting  the  Baron  de  Rooea.  I  have  often  myaelf 
blamed  him  for  exposing  to  the  chance  of  a  duel,  a  frtftuve,  so  fall  of 
hope  and  promise  I  I  did  not  then  know  the  amount  of  rase  that 
jealonsy  oan  inspire  I  I  was  then  ignorant  of  all  tho  intuerabie 
miserv,  excited  by  seeing  ever  near  the  bekved  efcjoot,  a  face  whewi 
iinpert«>baUe  calm,  seeimi  <»lr  an  mault  to.  «•'«  <nm  ugakh.  I 
knew  not  then,  the  untold  wretchedness  of  hearing  tho  welLknowa 
voice  answered  by  another  in  a  tone  of  hated  £uniliar]tyl  Alas ! 
1  coo  now,  only  too  well  oompndiend  it  all !  And  that  Aldi  pf«» 
ferred  alonist  certain  death  to  sudi  torture  1  For  I,  that  am  a  man 
devoted  to  study  and  literature,  that  have  seacoely  ever  haadled  a 
sword,  have  felt  within  the  last  few  days  tho  iDoUngo  that  ho 
must  have  experienced.  And  twenty  timea  a  day  has  a  challenge 
beisn  upon  my  lips.  I  have  felt  that  I  should  have  liked  to  ha¥o 
bad  a  sword  in  my  band,  claiming,  at  the  pedl  of  my  life,  the  sweat 
privilege  of  loving  thee  alone  I " 

Alfieri  raised  his  voice,  his  eyes  glistened,  his  frwe  was  deadly 
pale ;  and,  whilst  p  ttering  the  laat  few  words,  ho  had  atretched  out  his 
nand  as  if  grasping  a  sword.  By  an  involuntary  movement  tho 
Marchioness  checked  him. 

''Oh!  fear  nothing,"  said  he,  with  a  hitter  smile,  ''I have 
driven  back  my  anger  into  the  recesses  of  my  heart !  Besides,  what 
right  have  I  to  consider  myself  the  rival  of  any  man  ?     Jealousy  can 
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icaiedy  be  jpennilted  in  one,  who  has  never  been  sanctioned  to  lore  I 
Bat,  after  aU/'  added  he,  ^'  what  can  it  matter  ? — I  muat  die  ere  long  I 
Mj  death  has  been  predicted." 

Bianca«  who  all  thia  time  had  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  now  raised  them  and  said,  *'  Still  brooding  over  the  same 
mekndioly  fancy  ? — Yfkj  not  hope  ?  " 

'*  I  am  onhappy ! "  replied  Alfieri,  gloomily. 

The  Marchioness  pmetvix^  om  Alfieri's  countenance  an  in- 
describable expression  of  anxiety^  unconsciously  advanced  nearer  to 
him,  and  said, 

*'  Tell  me,  what  is  the  matter  ?  "* 

**  Can  you  ask  ?  *'  returned  the  poet,  *'  You  know  only  too  well 
what  is  the  matter  with  me,  and  what  I  require  to  make  me  well. 
An  asanranee  ni  your  affection  is  all  1  need  to  render  me  happy,  and 
load  of  mis.  For  a  minute  I  believed  that  I  peasessed  your  love ! 
I  breathed  firediyy  and  felt  myself  young  Mun  and  atroi^y  hecauae 
I  was  so  happy.  The  feeling  waa  bat  lurief  1  I  soon  discovered  the 
insanity  of  my  hopes  I " 

^  Why  call  them  insane  ?  *'  Thcae  words  were  more  muttered 
diaa  articulated.  Indisthict  as  they  were,  the  Count  caught  them, 
sad  sewing  the  Marckioneas's  band,  said, 

^  Bianea,  do  I  understand  you  ?     Qo  ol^  I  implore  you ;  go  on/' 

The  Marchionesa  was  about  to  replyi  when  anddenly  she  gave  a 
ikrieky  at  the  same  time  snatching  hn  hand  firam  the  Count. 

A^eri  raiaed  hia  eyes^-Marliano  waa  standing  near  the  ar- 
bour! 

(Tq  U  CQwtifm§d.J 


STANZAS. 

How  cbeerleivs  the  day  that  no  sunbeam  euUghtens ; 

How  gk)omy  the  night  that  from  starlight  is  free ; 
How  ehiUing  that  look  which  a  smile  never  brightens. 

The  heart  th^t  no  solace  in  friendship  can  see. 

Though  clouds  of  adversity  hang  darkly  o'er  us. 

And  madd'ning  despair  sternly  points  to  the  tomb- 
Though  all  that  is  bright  seems  to  wither  before  us ; 
Yet  love,  like  a  sun-beam,  can  pierce  through  the  gloom. 

For  sympathy  offers  the  best  consolation. 
And  love  can  most  safely  with  misery  eope. 

Hie  voice  of  affo^en  restores  ammation. 
And  whispera  the  soft  mooosyllable^Hope  I 

Alfha. 
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WILLIAM     COBBETT; 

A  nOGRAPmOAL  SKBTOH. 

By  James  Malpass. 

Among  the  glorious  band  of  self-taaght  and  self-raised  heroea 
(for  heroes  they  are),  stands  out  in  bold  rdief»  the  name  of  William 
Ck>bbett.  He  is  an  illustration  of  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under 
difficulties,  and  no  mean  one  either,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  He 
could  not  boast  of  having  descended  from  the  loins  of  a  noUe 
ancestor,  or  of  having  trod  the  academic  grove,  to  listen  to  the 
abstruse  teaching  of  the  learned  professor ;  nor  even  had  he  had 
what  is  termed  a  ''liberal  education."  He  was  purely  a  self-edn* 
cated  man.  There  was  no  Greek  meeting  Greek  wiUi  him  :  that 
which  causes  to  the  students  of  our  colleges  an  emulative  tendency 
to  outrival  their  fellows.  Self-taught  men  lack  these  incentives  to 
study^  the  only  stimulus  they  have,  is  their  insatiable  thirst  for 
knowledge ;  and  to  slake  this  thirst  is  a  herculean  task  for  unas- 
sisted endeavour. 

William  Cobbett  was  bom  in  the  year  1762,  in  a  lowly  cottage, 
in  the  town  of  Farnham. 

'^  With  respect  to  my  ancestors/'  he  says,  in  his  Adventures  of 
Peter  Porcupine^  **  I  shall  go  no  further  l»ck  than  my  grandfather, 
and  for  this  plain  reason,  I  never  heard  talk  of  any  prior  to  him. 
He  was  a  day  labourer,  and  I  heard  my  father  say,  '  that  he  worked 
for  one  farmer  from  the  day  of  his  marriage  to  that  of  his  death, 
upwards  of  forty  years.' "  Cobbett*s  father  was  what  is  called  an 
illiterate  man,  but  he  was  honest,  industrious,  and  frugal. 

At  eleven  years  of  age,  Cobbett  was  employed  at  the  castle  of 
Farnham,  belonging  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  in  clipping  and 
weeding  the  earden.  In  consequence  of  the  glowing  aescriptioii 
given  to  him  by  the  gardener,  of  Kew  Gardens,  he  determined  to 
apply  for  employment  there ;  and  with  this  object  he  wends  his 
way  to  Richmond,  with  all  the  clothes  he  has  on  his  back,  and  six* 
pence  half-penny  in  his  pocket.  When  he  arrived  at  Richmond, 
only  three-pence  remained.  Here  his  eye  fell  on  a  book  exposed 
for  sale  in  a  bookseller's  window,  the  title  of  which  was : — *'  The 
Tale  of  a  Tub."  This  seems  to  have  excited  him  beyond  measure, 
and  his  last  three-pence  went  in  the  purchase  of  it. 

.    He  felt  an  intense  desire  to  peruse  it,  and  it  seems  to  have  had 
a  wonderful  effect  upon  his  mind,  and  to  have  delighted  him  beyond 
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hii  power  of  description ;  and  he  dates  the  growth  of  his  intel- 
lectual koowledge  from  that  time.  This  book  was  his  vade  mecum, 
aad  when  he  lost  it,  he  says,  it  pained  him  more  than  did  the  losing 
of  thousands  of  pounds  in  after  life. 

Our  next  view  of  his  life  is  his  arrival  at  manhood,  and  we  find 
him  at  Portsmouth,  on  a  visit  to  a  friend,  when  he  suddenly  con- 
ceives a  liking  for  the  sea,  which  he  cannot  account  for,  except 
"that  almost  all  English  boys  feel  the  same  inclination:  it  would 
seem,  that  like  young  ducks,  instinct  leads  them  to  rush  on  the 
bosom  of  the  water.** 

The  fleet  was  riding  at  anchor  at  Spithead,  and  he  stood  ecstati- 
cally looking  at  the  '<  Wooden  Walls  of  Old  England,"  and  tried 
to  realize  to  his  mind  some  of  the  naval  traditions  he  had  been  wont 
to  listen  to  with  transporting  joy,  such  as  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Annada,  the  battles  of  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar,  and  all  those  glorious 
victories  which  have  been  achieved  by  our  fellow  countrymen,  and 
which  it  is  the  pride  and  the  privilege  of  a  true  Englishman  to 
imrrate  to  his  children,  so  that  they  may  go  down  to  generations  yet 
unborn. 

fie  says,  **  My  heart  was  inflated  with  national  pride,"  and  he 
fdt  determined  to  share  the  hardships  and  the  glories  incidental  to 
the  life  of  a  sailor. 

He  went  on  board  a  man-of-war,  but  the  captain  dissuaded  him 
from  entering  the  service,  so  he  returned  to  his  old  pursuits  at 
Faruham. 

But  agricultural  employment  had  lost  all  its  charms  for  him. 
He  says,  he  sighed  for  a  sight  of  the  world.  The  little  island  of 
Britain  seemea  too  small  a  compass  for  him* 

The  next  chief  incident  in  his  life  is  his  coming  to  London,  and 
it  is  a  somewhat  amusing  one.  It  appears,  that  he  had  consented 
to  accompany  three  lasses  to  Guildford  fedr,  and  was  waiting  for 
them  dressed  in  his  Sunday  attire  at  a  turnpike  gate,  with  aU  the 
money  he  was  possessed  of  in  his  pocket — the  coach  passed  him — ^he 
suddenly  yielded  to  the  temptation,  and  in  a  minute  he  was  on  his 
way  to  London,  ungallantly  leaving  the  three  lasses  to  go  to  the  fair 
by  themselves.  He  arrived  at  the  Saracen's  Head,  Ludgate  Hill, 
with  half-a-crown  in  his  pocket.  This  friendless,  and  we  may  almost 
ny,  moneyless  youth,  happily  interested  a  fellow  passenger,  who 
tamed  out  to  be  a  hop  merchant  in  South wark,  and  who  invited  him 
to  his  house,  and  told  him  to  make  it  his  home  until  he  obtained  for 
him  a  situation,  which  he  soon  did  mth  a  Mr.  Holland,  a  solicitor  of 
6ray*s  Ion,  and  which,  according  to  Gobbett's  account,  was  one  of 
wretched  drudgery.  He  spent  eight  weary  months  at  this  office, 
the  only  part  of  his  life,  he  says,  that  was  unattended  with  pleasure. 
Taldng  his  usual  walk  in  St.  James*s  Park  one  day,  he  was  attracted 
by  an  announcement,  inviting  all  loyal  young  men  to  a  chance  of 
rapidly  acquiring  fortune  and  glory,  by  enlisting  in  that  distinguished 
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corpsj  the  Royal  Marixies^  at  Chatham.  He  went  to  Chatham,  aad 
he  met  a  recruitiag  serjeant,  whose  persoasive  rhetoric  oauaed 
Cobbett  to  enlist  in  tne  54th  regiment  of  foot. 

It  was  at  Chatham  that  he  began  to  instruct  himself  in  English 
Grammar,  and  those  branches  of  learning  which  he  thought  to  be 
essential. 

But  we  will  let  him  speak  for  himself  of  the  difficulties  Mid 
privations  he  had  to  under^  to  accomplish  his  designs. 

''  I  learned  grammar  ;'*  he  says  "  wnen  I  was  a  private  on  the  pay 
of  sixpence  a  day ;  the  edge  of  my  berth  or  that  of  my  guard  bed 
was  my  seat  to  study  on,  my  knapsack  was  my  bookcase,  a  bit  of 
board  lying  on  my  lap  was  my  writing  table,  and  the  task  did  not 
demand  anything  like  a  year  of  my  lire. 

**  I  had  no  money  to  purchase  candle  or  oil,  and  in  winter  time 
it  was  rarely  that  I  could  get  any  evening  L'ght,  and  only  my  turn 
of  that.  To  buy  a  pen  or  a  sheet  of  paper  I  was  compelled  to  fere- 
go  some  portion  of  my  food,  though  in  a  state  of  half  starvation.  I 
had  no  moment  of  time  that  I  could  call  my  own,  and  I  had  to  read 
amidst  the  talking,  laughing,  singine,  whistling  and  brawling  of  at 
least  half  a  score  of  the  most  thoughtless  of  men,  and  that  too,  in 
the  hours  of  their  freedom  from  all  control.  Think  not  lightly  of 
the  farthing  that  I  had  to  give  now  and  then  for  ink,  pen,  or  paper  ; 
that  farthing  was,  alas,  a  great  sum  to  me.  The  whole  of  the 
money  not  expended  for  us  at  market  was  two-pence  a  week  for 
each  man ! 

*'  I  remember  well,  that  upon  one  occasion,  I,  after  all  absolutely 
necessary  expenses,  had  on  a  Friday  made  shift  to  have  a  half^>enny 
in  reserve,  which  I  had  destined  for  the  purchase  of  a  red  herring 
in  the  moroii^g,  but  when  I  pulled  off  my  clothes  at  night,  so  hungry 
then  as  to  be  hardly  able  to  endure  life,  I  found  that  I  had  lost  my 
halfpenny  !  I  buried  my  head  under  the  miserable  sheet,  and  cried 
like  a  child." 

Cobbett  sailed  from  Chatham  for  Nova  Scotia  at  the  end  of  a 
year,  and  permanently  barracked  in  New  Brunswick.  He  earned 
150/.  by  doing  the  clerk  work  of  the  quartermaster  and  pay-seijeant, 
and  thanks  to  his  temperance  and  economy,  he  was  able  to  keep  it 
untouched.  It  was  in  New  Brunswick  that  he  saw  the  future  Mrs, 
Cobbett,  a  daughter  of  a  serieant-major  of  artillery.  He  appears  to 
have  been  struck  by  the  maiden  the  first  hour  he  saw  her.  It  was 
not  her  beauty  alone  which  enamouced  him ;  there  was  a  sedateness 
of  countenance  and  conversation  which  to  his  mind  far  transcended 
all  her  personal  attractions.  But  what  **  installed  her  supreme  idol 
of  his  heart,"  was  seeing  her  when  the  snow  was  several  feet  on  the 
ground  scrubbing  out  a  washing  tub  before  it  was  hardly  light. 
This  sight  caused  Cobbett  to  exclaim,  **  That's  the  girl  for  me  T' 

As  usual,  the  "  course  of  true  love  did  not  run  smooth,*'  and 
they  were  soon  to  be  separated,  her  father's  regiment  having  to 
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telarm,  to  Woolwich^  Aa  tkt  was  Umring,  he  plaotd  the  wbok  of  hk 
hard  earned  wages  «t  het  diipeaal^  and  Cold  her  to  buy  kmelf 
whatever  she  might  refiute,  aa  he  would  have  plenty  when  he 
returned  heme. 

Directly  he  had  his  diachai^  he  hattened  to  Woolwidi.  There 
he  found  her  aa  a  aei  yaat»<rf-all*-werk,  and  hew  greatly  nraat  he 
hare  been  aarpriaed  when  afae  placed  in  his  hand  the  150  gaincws 
antoodted.  This  was  no  mean  trait  in  her  character,  and  he  did 
not  arrogate  to  himaelf  more  than  he  onght,  when  he  ooaaiderad  it 
an  indnfaiCable  proof  of  the  soundness  of  his  choice.  He  waa 
married  at  Woolwadi  on  the  6th  of  Febraary  1 792,  but  hie  honey* 
moon  waa  diaturbad  br  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the  Horse 
Gvsrdsy  demanding  a  court  martial  on  four  officers  of  the  54th 
zcgimeDt,  OB  tlm  diarge  of  cmbezzlemeat  «of  the  stores,  and  aiakiag 
£uaa  rc&uraa.  Cebbdtt  never  attended  to  substantiate  the  ^tngp  ; 
sad  there  have  been  variaas  coajeotures  about  this  matter,  bat  the 
likely  appears  to  be  that  he  was  deceived  as  to  their  gailt,  or 
it  impossibie  to  establidi  it  by  legal  evidence.  This  caused 
him  to  quit  £ng]and  for  France^  thongli  he  stayed  but  a  short  time 
there,  as  he  saw  the  stonn  that  was  then  gathering  in  the  shape  of 
a  war  with  fittgland.  Ua  went  from  France  to  America,  and 
airived  at  New  Yoik  witheat  any  definite  plan  of  obtaining  his 
livdihood;  bat  to  his  wife's  praise  be  it  aaid,  he  had*  his  150 
gniaeas  to  help  hiai  in  his  hoar  of  aeed.  He  set  up  as  a  teacher, 
tmcfiing  Freaohmen  English,  but  we  have  no  aeeount  of  his 
neeesa.  At  this  time  America  was  assuming  a  very  menacing 
attitude,  and  this  caused  him  to  oommeaoe  his  career  as  a  politicfd 
viiter;  and  the  arrival  of  a  Dr.  Joseph  Priestly,  an  Unitariaa 
preacher,  from  Engiaad,  caused  the  Surrey  ploughboy  to  employ 
liis  powvr  «f  sarcasm  against  what  he  called  the  *^  nilsome  and  con. 
•sciential  addresses  sent  to  him  (Pri^tly)  by  pretended  patriots,  and 
liit  canting  replies^  at  once  calculated  to  flatter  the  people  here,  and 
is  degrade  his  oounl^y  and  mine,"  These  speeches  caused  Cobbett 
to  write  aaoa5inou8ly  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  *'  Observations  on  the 
Eougration  of  Dr.  Joseph  Priestly ;"  it  waa  signed  Peter  Porcupine. 
He  waa  not  satisfied  by  the  oeiebrity  which  he  acquired  as  a  name-* 
Is«  writer,  and  consequently  we  find  him  becoming  a  bookseller, 
and  publishing  his  own  worka. 

He  now  oommeticed  a  daily  newspaper,  called  the  **  Porcupine 
Osxette,"  in  which  he  waged  war  with  French  republicanism,  and 
American  democracy:  this  called  forth  the  ire  of  the  newspaper 
organs  of  the  democratic  party,  and  pamjdiiets  appeared  out  of 
number  against  him,  but  Peter  Porcupine  was  more  than  a  match 
fi»r  thrm  ;  and  froat  his  prolific  pen  issued  ^*  A  Bone  to  Onaw  fair 
the  DemSerais;"  ^^  Pratpeot  from  ike  CangresB  GaUerv  ;'*  *' A 
Kiekjbr  a  Bke ; "  and  several  ethers  of  the  same  type :  all  fraught 
with  that  power  af  invective  and  ialeUectval  force  whidi  waa 
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peculiarly  his  own.  In  writing  to  his  father  at  this  time,  he  says* 
*'  Yon  little  thought,  when  you  used  to  send  me  a-iield  with  a  bottle 
of  beer  strung  round  my  neck,  that  I  should  ever  have  four  books 
written  against  me  in  a  single  week."  He  was  charged  with  libel 
at  the  instance  of  the  Spanish  minister^  who  fieuicied  that  the  King 
of  Spain  had  been  insulted  in  the  Porcupine  Gazette.  The  jury 
ignored  the  bill  and  Cobbett  was  victorious.  He  was  next  charged 
with  libel  by  a  Doctor  Rush  of  Philadelphia^  who  had  acquired  an 
unenviable  notoriety  in  consequence  of  the  great  mortality  amongst  the 
patients  whom  he  attended  for  yellow  fever.  By  this  action  Cobbett 
lost  8,000  dollars.  This  made  him  leave  America.  On  his  arrival 
in  London  he  was  received  by  a  large  and  inflaeotial  body  of  the 
Tories,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Wyndham,  member  for  Buckingham- 
shire, who  said  in  the  House  that  "  he  deserved  a  statue  of  gold  to 
be  erected  to  his  honor.**  He  now  started  the  PoiUical  Register, 
which  he  wrote  in  a  style  unapproachable  for  its  clearness  and 
masculine  energy.  He  wielded  his  pen  against  what  he  thought 
to  be  oppression,  come  from  what  quarter  it  might.  His  style  has 
been  compared  to  Swift,  Defoe,  and  Franklin.  He  seems  to  have 
oome  in  for  a  great  share  of  actions  ;  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  the 
fine  of  500/.,  for  tending  to  bring  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke  and  several 
Irish  officials  into  contempt.  The  Attorney-general  of  Ireland  laid 
his  damages  at  10,000/.,  but  the  jury  only  awarded  him  500/. 
These  actions  had  anything  but  the  effect  which  was  thought  would 
be  produced  by  them ;  instead  of  silencing  him,  they  caused  him 
to  speak  out  louder  than  ever  against  these  betrayers  of  the  public 
trust.  Cobbett's  next  heinous  crime  was  making  some  remarks  upon 
the  inhumanity  of  flogging  some  soldiers  ;  for  this  he  was  brought 
up  for  judgment  and  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  in  Newgate  for 
two  years,  and  to  pay  the  fine  of  1,000/.,  and  to  find  security  for 
his  good  behaviour,  himself  in  8,000/.,  and  two  securities  in  1,000/. 
each.  This  was  considered  to  be  an  act  of  revenge  for  the  way  in 
which  he  had  dared  to  attack  the  ministers.  He  thus  refers  to  his 
imprisonment  in  the  Register  of  the  14th  July,  1810,  dated  from 
Newgate:— -''After  having  published  seventeen  volumes  of  this 
work,  embracing  the  period  of  eight  years  and  a  half,  during  which 
time  I  have  written  with  my  own  hand  nearly  2,000  articles,  upon 
various  subjects,  without  having,  except  in  one  single  instance, 
incurred  even  the  threats  of  the  law,  I  begin  the  eighteenth 
volume  in  a  prison.  In  this  respect,  however,  I  only  share  the  lot 
of  many  men  who  have  inhabited  this  prison  before  me,  nor  have  I 
the  smallest  doubt  that  I  shall  be  enabled  to  follow  the  example  of 
those  men.  On  the  triumphing,  the  boundless  joy,  the  feasting 
and  shouting  of  the  peculators,  or  public  robbers,  and  of  all  those, 
whether  profligate  or  hypocritical  villians,  of  whom  I  have  been  the 
scourge,  I  look  with  contempt ;  knowing  very  well  and  feeling  in 
my  heart  that  my  situation,  even  at  this  time,  is  infinitely  preferable 
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to  theirs ;  and. as  to  tbe  fature*  I  can  reasonably  promise  myself  days 
of  peace  and  happiness :  while  continual  dread  must  haunt  their  guilty 
minds:  while  every  stir  and  every  sound  must  make  them  quake 
for  fear.     Their  day  is  yet  to  come !  '* 

On  his  liberation  a  dinner  was  given,  at  which  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  presided.  His  incarceration  in  jail,  and  the  fines  in  wliict: 
he  had  been  sentenced,  involved  him  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  and 
he  again  left  England  for  America.  He  remained  there  about  two 
years  and  a  hal^  still  keeping  on  the  Register,  and  showing  up 
^  the  sons  and  daughters  of  corruption  *'  as  boldly  as  ever.  Here 
lie  sustained  a  very  heavy  loss  of  property  by  a  fire  which  consumed 
his  dwelling-house  and  the  greater  part  of  his  farming  stock.  This 
had  the  effect  of  sending  him  back  to  England,  and  he  brought 
with  him  the  bones  of  Thomas  Paine,  for  whom  he  had  conceived  a 
great  regard  in  consequence  jof  his  exposure  of  the  funding  system. 
He  now  sought  to  become  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  stood  for 
Coventry  and  for  Preston,  but  was  defeated  at  'both  places.  In  1831 
he  was  tried  for  an  article  entitled  the  "  Rural  War/'  in  which  he 
commented  on  the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  pointing  out  the  cir- 
cumstances which  had  led  to  their  present  misery,  and  the  best 
means  for  its  alleviation.  He  defended  himself  by  a  speech  of  six 
hours*  duration,  which  would  have  reflected  credit  upon  any  gentle- 
man 6£  the  long  robe  for  its  forensic  ability  and  its  eloquent  appeal 
to  the  jury. 

He  was  discharged  amid  the  plaudits  of  those  assembled,  and 
received  congratulations  on  his  triumph  and  victory  over  the 
ministers. 

He  then  went  to  Scotland,  where  he  was  received  and  welcomed 
as  the  ablest  and  most  consummate  politician  of  the  day,  and  the 
'fiarless  and  uncompromising  advocate  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  was  brought  forward  by  his  friends  and  admirers  at  the  first 
general  election  under  the  '*  Reform  Bill,'*  as  a  candidate  for  Man- 
chester and  Oldham ;  he  was  returned  for  the  latter  place  by  a 
majority  of  four  to  one  over  his  opponeiits.  He  was  now  a  part  of 
the  *'  collective  wisdom/'  and  he  gave  the  house  a  sample  of  his 
eloquence  on  the  31st  January,  1833^  in  the  debate  on  the  choice 
of  a  Speaker.  But  the  long  hours  in  the  House,  and  his  hard  work 
at  home^  together  with  the  great  strain  upon  his  mind,  proved  too 
much  fbr  him ;  his  health  gave  way,  and  after  a  short  illness  he 
expired,  at  one  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning,  18th  June,  1835, 
aged  74. 

And  now  let  us  try  to  take  a  fair  retrospect  of  this  remarkable 
life,  which  contains,  as  all  lives  must  do,  excellencies  and  defects. 
Roses  are  not  found  without  thorns,  and  diamonds  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
fband  without  specks ;  and  we  have  yet  to  find  in  this  sublunary 
state  a  man  without  his  failings.  The  aim  of  biography  is  to  teach 
us  to  emulate  the  qualities  of  the  man,  and  to  shun  his  imperfec- 
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lions.  We  are  not  the  apologists  for  William  Cobbett's  errors,  bat 
we  would  say  to  all,  "  weigh  him  fairly  in  the  balance,  and  ex- 
tenuate nothing,  nor  set  down  aught  in  malice.*'  Our  province  has 
been  merely  to  bring  him  before  our  readers  as  a  self  taught  and  a  self 
made  man :  to  show  him  as  rising  from  the  Surrey  plough-boy  to 
the  Member  of  Parliament ;  and  all  this  by  his  own  unassisted  en- 
dearours.  He  was  not  a  nobleman  by  the  chance  of  birth,  but  his 
life  created  its  own  nobility.  He  was  one  of  nature's  aristocracy. 
Let  us  remember  the  stem  battling  he  had  with  abuses^-for  he 
lived  in  no  "  rose-water  world/*  The  power  he  exercised  over  public 
affairs  cannot  be  estimated.  He  awoke  the  public  mind  from  its 
lethargy,  and  taught  it  its  duty  to  the  helpless.  And  when  we 
consider  that  by  his  powers  of  invective  he  drew  down  upon  the 
heads  of  those  who  ground  the  faces  of  the  poor,  the  righteous  in- 
dignation of  the  sympathetic  reader,  it  is  not  very  surprising  that 
they  attempted  to  stop  his  mouth  by  bringing  actions  against  him 
for  libel.  l%at  one  for  his  plain  spesd^ing  on  the  flogging  of  a  soldier 
says  volumes. 

As  a  politician  his  opinions  certainly  underwent  great  changes. 
With  some  of  our  greatest  men  this  has  been  the  case,  and  to  their 
honor  be  it  said,  they  changed  their  opinions  when  they  found  they 
were  in  the  wrong.  He  was  certainly  very  egotistical.  "  Use  every 
man  after  his  deserts  and  who  shall  'scape  whipping?**  There  iaanother 
thing  which  some  would  lay  to  his  charge  as  a  flaw  in  his  character, 
and  that  is,  his  exposing  the  grammatical  errors  of  such  men  as 
Doctor  Blair,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  But  let  such  remember  how  a  self-educated  man  like 
Cobbett  is  looked  down  upon  with  contempt  by  your  college  taught 
men,  and  how  they  try  to  raise  a  wall  of  partition  between  him  and 
themselves.  They  are  also  very  fond  of  applying  to  him  the  term 
''smatterer;'*  and  there  is  a  line  out  of  Pope  which  they  love  to 
quote,  ''That  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,**  Sx^,,  and  all 
this  is  applied  independent  of  the  self-educated  man's  attainments. 

The  remark  may  even  now  be  occasionally  heard,  that  a  man 
cannot  be  a  gentleman  and  an  educated  man  without  having  been 
to  ooU^.  And  is  it  any  wonder  that  a  man  like  Cobbett  should 
try  to  show  the  fallacy  of  such  ideas  by  pointing  out  the  gross  mis- 
takes committed  by  such  men,  in  their  writing,  conduct,  and  general 
demeanor  } 

And  now  we  have  tried  to  bring  before  you  the  light  and  dark 
sides  of  Cobbett's  career.  We  do  not  claim  for  him  a  niche  in 
the  temple  of  fame,  nor  do  we  say  that  he  was  a  blazing  July 
sun,  or  a  dazzling  meteor ;  but  a  steady  shining  'star  whose  re- 
fulgent light  shed  a  radiancy  into  the  abodes  of  ignorance ; 
and  men  are  still  to  be  found  who  are  blessing  the  name  of 
Clobbett  for  the  knowledge  which  they  have  acquired.  The  last 
obsequies  that  were  paid  to  his  memory  are  worthy  of  our  special 
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lotice.  There  was  not  to  be  heard  from  the  stalls  of  some  ornate 
Csthedral,  the  last  swelh'ng  peal  of  the  hired  choir,  chanting  forth 
the  Requiem.  Bnt  what  was  seen  was  a  genuine  tribute  of  respect 
hr  surpassing  any  monumental  inscription  that  could  ever  be 
raised  to  a  man  ;  there  were  by  thousands,  labourers  in  their  rustic 
attire,  and  members  of  Parliament,  following  his  lifeless  form  to 
its  long  home.  **  His  body  is  buried  in  peace,  but  his  name  liveth 
evermore.'*  May  we  do.  what  the  Alpha  and  Om^a  of  his  life 
seems  to  teach  us :  to  acquire  as  much  knowledge  as  we  can ;  to  be 
frugal  and  industrious ;  and  try  by  all  that  lies  in  our  power  to 
beaefil  our  fellow  men. 


THB    GONDOLIER. 
By  H.  A.  Mn/ros  Shith. 

Hark!  Hark!  I  hesr  the  vesper  bell, 

Be-echo  o'er  the  tranquil  sea; 
I  know  its  Bolemn  numdate  well, 

Adiea,  my  love^  it  calls  for  me. 
Farewell,  for  now  the  Bun  dedinee. 

And  sinks  beneath  the  western  wave 
'Tis  past  the  hour,  ^n  moonlit  tower. 

Thy  Marian  fifom  reproof  must  save. 

The^mist  that  floats  upon  the'sea, 

Now  bears  the  vespers*  latest  kneil. 
My  Gkmdolier  he  waits' for  me^ 

Adieu  my  love,  and  fiyre  thee  welL 
Farewell,  for  now  the  shades  of  night 

Are  gathering  o'er  tfaeVerdant  lea ; 
Bow,  Oondolier,  the  convent's  near,  j 

And  vespers  only  wait  for  me. 

tThe  latest  echo  strikes  my  ear — 
The  vesper  bell  has  ceased  to  ring, 

And  faintly  through  the  mist  I  hear 
The  sacred  choir  their  praises  sing. 

Farewell !  farewell !  the  rippling  wayes 
Now  bear  me  fiur  away  from  thee : 

Bow,  Gondolier,  the  convent's  near. 
And  vespers  tany  not  for  me. 

<32 
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MALAY  SUPERSTinONS. 

When  men  are  ignorant,  sapenddon  and  bigotry  genetaUjr  take  the 
place  of  religion.  With  minds  tmcaltiyated  and  nni]&rmed«  the  Ifia- 
lays  are  always  ready  to  ^ve  credence  to  erezy  puerile  legend  narrated 
them  by  their  rdigious  l^ers,  who,  for  the  most  part,  ace  as  wild  and 
miedacated  as  themselyes.  Among  other  absurdities  ihey  folly  l)elieve 
that  S6ids  and  other  holy  men  are  proof  against  fire»  and  can  impart  to 
their  homes  an  asbestive  property  by  Tirtoe  of  certain  visions  and  sup- 
plications to  Alia  TaUa.  They  peihaps  yield  to  no  person  on  earth  in 
stories  of  sorcery  and  witeberaft ;  and  their  tales  of  giants,  genii,  and 
fiiiries,  are  as  nomerous  as  they  are  ridicolona.  They  belieye  im- 
plicitly in  the  power  of  .incantations,  tafamani,  and  spells,  lucky  and  un- 
lucky days,  and  signs  and  tokens.  Thmx  Aieimu — (wise  men) — 
possess  ingredients  for  composii^  philtars  of  the  most  irresistible  nature ; 
and  by  the  agency  of  s^tan  &y  can  raise  the  most  fierce  hatred 
between'any  persons,  even  should  their  love  exceed  tbat  of  Mejn&n  and 
Leila.  They  can  affect  peo{^  with  insaqity  and  aH  l(uids  of  distempers, 
and  can  revoke  curses  at  wiU, 

The  Malayan  magidaaa  in  fanner  days,  dtsoovered  that  there  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  wide  ooean  n  entfhanted  iriand  -near  the  empire  of 
China.  In  this  isfand,  tm'te  summit  ctf  a  hill,  there  is  a  vast  trans- 
parent rock,  in  whidi  is  codeeed  an  .enohanfted  ^oman  of  extraordinazy 
beauty,  resembling  a  hnmanibeiqg  on^  to  the  waist,  the  rest  being  like 
a  bird.  At  certain  periods  of  the  year  a  large  flock  of  birdsh— the 
dudow — which  are  never  ^een  ta  perch  or  iDoet,  taike  their  course  to  the 
island,  where  they  dash  in  a  body  against  the  orystalized  rock,  in  order 
to  effect  the  liberation  of  the  prisoner.  Th^  lum  never  succeeded,  and 
the  bones  of  the  entecprisiqg  birds  lie  Ueacbiiig  in  a  huge  heap  before 
this  impregnaUe  fortress. 

There  do  not  appear  to  'be  many  chiromancers  among  the  Malays, 
and  palmistry  is  not  so  inueh  in  vogue  amoi^'them  as  on  the  continent 
of  Zetamole ;  a  wart,  a  freckle,  or  any  other  thing  of  the  kind,  b  looked 
upon  as  an  ominous  sign  and  an  inibUible  guide  to  fortune  tellers. 
ChrysopoBia  has  also  its  advocates  and  votaries  among  this  curious 
people.  The  father  of  Ahmed  Tajedm  Halim  Shah,  the  ex-king  of 
Quedoh,  took  under  his  protection  a  IMogul  alchemist,  who  engaged  to 
transmute  base  metals  into  gold  and  diver.  Being  a  dever  impostor,  he 
long  trifled  with  the  patience  and  credulity  of  his  dupe,  to  whom  he 
was  also  physician.  Having  Mled  completely  in  both  employnieiita,  he 
made  himself  scarce  and  has  never  l)een  heard  of  smce. 
!►  The  Malays,  however,  bave  a  different  sort  of  philosopher's  stone  to 
ours ;  they  believe  that  -^ere  es^ists  m  the  jungles  an  ej(tremely  ?are 
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sapeat^  wMch  ia  said  to  cackle  like  a  dack«  and  hav^  the  beak  of  that 
bird.  WhoeTer  has  the  good  fortune  to  flad  this  serpent,  wUl  have  an 
fatexhanstibleimne  of  gold  at  his  disposal,  and  fortune  will  never  desert 
hia,  if  he  lives  for  ever.  This  golden  reptile  is  called  uht  chiuta  mani^ 
and  when  foand»  is  to  be  cooked  and  feasted  on,  when  it  will  convert 
the  uteoaIa»  in  which  it  has  been  cooked,  into  gold  of  the  highest 
standard. 

ThexB  ifl  a  work  in  the  Malay  lartgnage  entitled  ifaip,  compiled  by  a 
eerlain  J«MHn;  tins  book  is  regarded  by  some  as  of  the  highest  authority 
after  the  Koran.  It  bears  marks  of  affinity  in  many  respects  to  the 
Hakmoram  of  the  Persians,  and  other  Jtfohammedan  nations,  and  con- 
tains veedpts  for  the  making  of  elixers  and  panaceas.  Among  other  things 
it  teaches  how  to  detect  such  as  are  under  the  influence  of  evil  spirits, 
and  how  to  counteract  their  machinations.  It  also  lays  down  rules  of 
physiagaoimy  and  judicial  astrology,  and  tells  how  to  charm  and  ensnare 
wild  beasts.  This  book«  however,  is  only  found  m  the  hands  of  a 
privilfgad  few»  owing  to  the  great  scarcity  of  scribes. 

The  Malays  are  great  believers  in  wizardry ;  they  have  their  witches 
and  warlocks  under  the  names  oipUusay  and  tungalongf  who  in  some 
points' are  akin  to  the  Maonia  and  MaesiUf  of  the  modem  Greeks. 
Tbeplassc^s  and  tungahngs  are  considered  very  wicked  and  mis* 
dieivoDSy  and  are  formidable  bugbears  to  children,  as  well  as  persons  ^dio 
are  CDown  up.  A  great  many  persons,  in  league  with  **  The  Father  of 
Lies/*  are  believed'  to  exist  even  to  this  present  day,  and  to  perform 
mystically^  "  deeds  without  a  name."  Though  the  Malay  witch  does 
not,  accordiiig  to  the  received  European  custom,  bestride  a  broomstick, 
or  smI  on  oyster  sheHs,  or  sieves ;  yet,  when  seated  on  a  Kaladi  leaf^ 
she  can  float  down  rivers  however  fast,  and  on  seas  however  rough ;  her 
eyes  always  betray  her,  being  totally  devoid  of  lustre,  and  receiving  no 
reflection.  Bat  the  iungatong  defi^  the  eyes  of  the  curious,  and  stalks 
about  amid  his  human  comrades,  performing  dark  deeds  without  fear  of 
diaeovery.  The  piassay  often  causes  the  death  of  her  victim  by  eating 
up  his  entrails  by  supernatural  agency.  When  she  becomes  tired  of 
her  abominations,  she  breaks  her  treaty  with  his  Satanic  Majesty,  and, 
by  her  own  power  of  ezordsm,  she  calls  from  out  of  h^  the  demon  that 
possessed  her,  which  is  transformed  into  a  grasshopper.  This,  when 
can^^.  must  be  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  every  atom  reduced  to  a 
cinder.  The  pestle  of  a  rice  pounder,  buried  near  the  door  of  the  house 
vhere-a.  plassay  is  on  a  visit,  will  prevent  her  ever  coming  out,  until  the 
charm  b  broken  by  digging  it  up. 

SomB  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  the  inhabitants  of  the  dbtrict  of 
lalatong,  in  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  were,  as  they  believed,  sadly 
pestered,  by  a  jpZoMoy  named  Burea,  an  old  woman  far  advanced  in  years. 
Her  persecutions  at  length  becoming  intolerable,  they  rose  en  masse^  and, 
takiBg  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  apprehended  her,  treated  her  with 
gceat  severity,  and  then  dragged  her  before  a  magistrate.  They  appeared 
greatly  surprised  when  the  justice  dedared  himself  no  believer  in  witch- 
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crafty  and  could  hardly  contain  their  indignation  when  he  acquitted  her 
of  the  crime  laid  to  her  charge,  and  pronounced  her  to  be  a  poor  harm- 
less old  woman,  who  ought  rather  to  receive  compensation  at  their  hands 
for  the  ill-treatment  she  had  received.  But  their  malice  determined  a 
sure  way  of  vengeance ;  they  administered  to  her  treadierously,  a  slow 
poison,  which  acted  very  gradually,  and  which  carried  her  off  after  an 
illness  of  twenty  days. 

The  punishment  which  plassags  receive  from  the  Malay  chieftains  or 
njahs,  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  which  witches  received  in  Europe  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  They  are  made  to  undergo  the 
trial  of  water-ordeal,  and  are  drowned  to  satisfy  their  fanatic  persecutors 
that  they  are  innocent  of  the  crime  of  which  they  stand  accused.  Many 
escape  to  Province  Wellesley  and  Fenang,  where,  when  discovered,  they 
are  treated  as  outcasts,  and  kept  under  close  surveillance.  The  funga- 
long  is  not  so  malevolent  as  the  plassojf;  but  he  is  a  loathsome  glutton, 
and  like  the  ghoul  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  he  issues  forth  at  night  to  prey 
on  corpse,  carrion,  and  vermin.  On  these  expeditions,  his  head,  with  the 
entrails  suspended  from  it,  flies  through  the  air  and  takes  the  appearance 
of  a  comet  If,  while  the  head  is  absent,  the  cavity  of  his  body  be 
stuffed  with  rubbish,  or  anything  else,  it  will  effect  the  destruction  of  the 
tungdlong^  who,  h^  and  all,  will  '*  melt  into  thin  air." 

There  is  another  luminous  spectre  in  the  Malayan  demonology,  de- 
nominated votUiana,  their  Will-o'-the-wisp.  It  haunts  hills  and  dales, 
mostly  in  tne  rainy  season ;  makes  a  shrill  noise,  runs  quickly  about, 
evading  all  pursuit,  and  vanishes  at  last  in  a  flash.  But  if,  taken  by 
surprise,  a  curang  or  henbasket,  be  dexterously^  thrown  upon  it,  it 
will  disappear,  leaving  behind  only  a  bunch  of  rags.  The  end  of  a 
d&mar  torch,  if  hung  on  cradles  with  a  bit  of  an  old  net,  will  serve  as  an 
amulet.  Some  children  have  rolled-up  amulets  of  silk  paper,  or  lead, 
dangling  from  their  necks,  which,  like  the  piruza  of  the  Moguls  is  be« 
Ueved  to  render  their  eyes  safe  from  all  baneful  influences. 

If  a  woman  die  during  travail,  the  corpse  becomes  the  object  of  the 
greatest  attention.  The  midwife,  and  the  near  relations  of  the  deceased, 
after  deliberating,  generally  determine  to  drive  needles  into  the  tips  of 
the  fingers,  and  wrap  up  an  egg  in  the  foldings  of  the  waistdoth ;  for  if 
this  be  not  done,  the  corpse  will  become  a  langsia, — a  fairy  with  long 
flowing  hair,  that  serves  to  hide  a  wide  open  space  in  her  back,  extend- 
ing from  the  neck  to  the  hips.  The  langsias^  though  devoid  of  wings, 
can  fly ;  their  hair  makes  a  frightful  hissLog  noise ;  they  frequent  lonely 
spots  in  the  forests,  and  perch  on  the  branches  of  tall  trees,  and,  amidst 
the  leaves,  stand  as  motionless  as  statues.  They  are  blessed  with 
wonderful  beauty  and  amiability.  Possessing  magnificently  rounded 
figures,  they  are  alwajrs  eager  to  display  their  charms,  in  order  to  entice 
bachelors,  and  married  men  also,  who,  on  once  beholding  them,  become 
their  devoted  paramours  till  their  dying  days.  The  Malay  women  bate 
these  fairies  with  an  intense  hatred,  owing  to  their  constant  amours  and 
intrigues. 
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The  Malay  giants,  Bakghaaoi^  have  before  now  achieved  the  most 
wonderfol  feats  of  strength  and  valonr.  A  monntain  was  to  them  no  more 
than  a  pebble — ^the  most  blood-thirsty  wild  beasts  no  more  than  flies. 
The  llalays,  possess  also  certain  feHehes^  called  kebai,  which  they  fiilly 
believe  to  have  the  power  of  rendering  them  invulnerable.  They  also 
think  that  fossils  and  petri&ctions,  if  worn  in  the  field  of  battle,  will 
prove  better  sa&gnards  than  coats  of  mail  According  to  them,  the  end 
of  the  world  is  near  at  hand,  and  the  Call  of  the  Chinese  Empire  will  be 
its  precursor.  They  say,  that  this  generation  is  incorrigibiy  perverse 
and  bad,  and  that,  accordingly,  it  will  produce  uo  oran  sacti,  or  saint 
At  any  rate  he  will  not  be  equal  to  their  Tuan  Zaku^  who  after  work- 
ii^  innnmexable  miracles  disappeared  in  the  latter  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. He  could  in  twenty-four  hours  show  himself  in  twenty-four 
places,  even  were  they  distant  thousands  of  miles,  and  could 
children  on  the  palm  of  his  hand  into  the  aur,  and  show  them  all 
the  countries  of  the  world. 

The  Malays  look  up  with  great  reverence  to  their  chiefs.  If  their 
sultan  presents  the  tobacco,  which  he  has  been  chewing,  to  one  of  his 
attendants,  the  latter  considers  it  a  great  honour,  and  instantly  transfers 
it  to  his  own  use.  These  sultans  sometimes  have  two  or  three  wives,  and 
upwards  of  a  hundred  concubines.  The  women  are  in  general  kept  in 
strict  seclusion ;  but  market  women,  and  others  of  the  lower  classes,  go 
about  fredy. 

Their  houses  are  often  built  upon  posts  placed  in  the  waters  of  the 
rivers.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  layers  of  palm  leaves  called  hatap. 
The  sides  are  either  covered  with  the  same  or  with  boards,  but  as  the 
latter  are  hewed  and  not  sawn,  they  are  expensive  and  not  often  used. 
Bamboo  is  occasionaily  made  use  of,  but  not  genendly,  because  of  the 
difficulty  in  procuring  it.  The  burying  grounds  are  filled  with  graves, 
marked  by  two  jHCces  of  wood  (rarely  stone),  from  one  to  two  feet  high, 
and  two  or  three  feet  apart  The  earth  over  the  grave  is  raised  a 
few  inches,  and  kept  in  its  place  by  four  pieces  of  timber,  farming  a 
parallelogram  three  or  four  feet  long,  and  one  or  two  broad. 

Their  manners,  and  customs,  and  beliefis,  are  suffiici^tly  absurd  to 
excite  derision  among  the  members  of  more  civilized  communities ;  but 
they  find  their  parcel  in  those  of  the  Hindoos.    We  can  scarcely 
indeed    ima^^    anything,   which   testifies    more  strongly    to    the 
penrility,  and  imbeolity  of  the  Hindoo  intellect,  than  their  habit  of 
briqging  dying  persons  to  the  edge  of  the  River  Ganges  and  leaving 
them  there  to  be  drowned ;  or  tlttu  their  practice  of  tilling  a  person's 
mouth— when  he  is  in  the  last  agonies  of  death — with  handsfull  of  the 
holy  mud,  to  ensure  his  salvation  hereafter.    The  Malays  therefore,  are 
not  the  only  eastern  nation,  in  which  we  discover  constant  instances  of 
weakness,  childishness,  and  savage  superstition —which,  indeed,  are  the 
inevitable  results  of  a  wild,  undnlized  life,  and  the  entire  absence  of 
a  refining  and  ennobling  education. 

Abuticus. 
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VIOLETS. 

"  Fast  fading  Tioleta,.^xiTei!ed  up  with  leaveB,''— JSwrf^^ 

Who  18  there  that  has  not  some  pleanng  memories  connected  with 
^  Tidet?  in  childhood,  what  intense  delight  was  felt  in  cuiHng  these 
sweet  little  gems  ^diieh  hide  their  nodding  heads  in  the  mossy  bank^ 
an^  in  the-  shady  dells. 

**What  a  wilderness  were  this  sad  world. 
If  man  were  always  a  man  and  never  a  child." — S»  C6leridg€. 

In  days  of  youth,  when  engaged  in  the  arduous  task  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  without  reason  sufSicient  to  see  its  advantagOy  when  the  eye 
is  dim  with  the  tear  of  disappointed  hope  and  ambitious  ardour,  how 
refireshing  is  the  ramble  over  the  meadows,  and  how  solaced  are  oar 
sorrows  by  the  gathering  of  the  wild  and  sweet-scented  videt  Whoee 
heart  has  not  responded  to  the  pleasure  of  receiving  in  a  letter  this, 
loyely  emblem  of  friendship,  proving  even  in  absenoe  our  memory  la. 
dear,  and  our  love  ever  present. 

How  welcome  are  these  flowers  in  the  churchyard^  which  have 
been  planted,  and  still  cultivated  by  a  kind  hand,  as  a  token  of  love  and 
remeimbrance  to  the  dead. 

«( Meet  offerings  ther  are  to  the  kind  and  the  good. 
Those  flowers  of  an  azure  as  pore  as  the  s^ ; 
And  there  are  they  gatliered  in  moumfullest  mood, 
Or  jdanted  and  tended  with  many  a  sigh. 

Where  friendship  reposes,  or  love  is  asleep, 

Their  beauly  is  deeldng-  the  lowly  green  sod;     . 

White  hearfr«tricken  mourners  oome  hither  to  weep 
Over  her  who  has  left  them  to  rise  to  her  GKkL" 

The  violet  is  an  inhabitantof  bolii  hemispheres,  and  finds  a  welcome 
home  m  North  and  South  America,  Africa,  India,  China,  Norway, 
Syria,  and  in  all  the  Isfainda  in  &o  Mediterranean. 

The  sweet  purple  violet  Viola  Odori^ta  has  fiva  native  species. 

The  common  dog  violet  was  formerly  called  a  canbur,  which  Shak* 
speare  mentions^  "  I  would  rather  be  a  canbur  m  the  hedge  than  a  rose 
to  his  Grace.'' 

The  violet  was  a  floral  fistvoBrite  with  this  glorious  Bard,  for  he 
names  it  fouiteen  times  in.  his  pkys ;  and  Homer,  Shelley,  Keats,  Byion, 
Mbore,  Wordawerth,  Bulwer,  and  many  otiher  oelebnuied  writers,  have 
immortalized  this  litde  bhie  eye*. 

Violets  ace  cultivated  by  perfumers  to  a  large  extent  in  Stratford- 
upon-Avon  and  Cannes  in  £Vanoe.  When  the  traveller  passea  by,  be 
is  modi  struck,  with  thia  green  ocean,  and  its  waves  of  such  a  lovely 
purple  hue — the  perfume  of  which  Shakspeare  eempavea  to  musio — 


"  Thai  ifaniii  again,  it  had  a  dying  &U. 
Oh !  it  came  o*er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  south 
That  breathee  upon  a  bank  of  yiolets, 
Stealing  and  giying  odoon.*' 

Rogers  sayB,  Pestom  oaa  bottt  of  ite  violets  as  well  as  of  its 


**  The  air  is  sweet  with  violets  running  wild^ 
Mid  broken  soolptinoe  and  fiillun  capitals." 

The  Komam  used  to  make  wine  from  the  sweet  violet,  and  die  • 
aheibet  o£  the  Turks  is  composed  of  violet  syrap  mixed  with  watei; 
^riiioh  heveiage  is  always  drunk  at  Oriental  entertainments. 

These  ave  two.  Mohammedan  legends  of  this  flower*  The  fint  is: 
this;— Thet  i«ephet  exelaimed,  "The  exoeUanoe  of  the  extract  of  violeta 
above  all  othoc  extracli!  is  as  the  exeellenoe  of  me  above  all  the  resfc  • 
of  the  eareatioa ;  ife  la  cold-  in.  sommas,  and  it  is  hot  in  winter/'  llie 
sewnd  trsditioa  aetBrts  that  the  exedlence  of  the  violet  is  aa^the  ax- 
ceBenea  oi  Ei  Islam  shove  all  other  religions. 

The  viokt  is  now  lara  in  Scotland,  oompaiod  to  former  daja,  when. 
it  was  used  as  aoasmetic.  Hooker  quotes  some  lines  from  the  OaeUa^ 
which  i»eve-  that  the:  cosmetic  was  held  in  high  esteem*  **  Anoint,  thy 
km  unth  geat'a  milk  ia  which  violets  have  been  enfrised." 

la  England*,  an  infusiou  of  violets  was  deemed  a  useful  remedy  for 
osnaamption^  bat  science  in  chemistry  has  shown  us  how  inefficacious  it, 
is.  Ai  viidfli  syrup  is  still  much  used  by  chemists  to  detect  tha  presence 
of  acids  and  alkidiies.  Violets  are  food  for  some  of  our  most  bemUiM 
species  of  buttezfiOy. 

Violet.  derives> its  name  from  the  word  wa»  (wayside.)  Why  it  ia 
bhie  is  beeaose  the  levv^es  absorb  the  red  and  yellow  rays  of  the  sun 
and  rtflflot  the  blue. 

Wilh  the  Minstarels  and  Troubadours*  the  violet  was  considered  the 
moil)  lovely  flower*  aad.  the  for-fomed  priee  of  a  golden  violet,  wUdi 
waSf  given  at  Touloase-  to  him  who  produced  the*  best  poetical  oompo- 
aitiMit  not  only  obowed  how  highly  it  was  esteemed*  but  increased  the 
poet'st  admiEation  of  the  flower.  In  a  century  later*  1424*  a  silver 
violet*  worth  250L*  was  given  as  a  prize  for  the  best  prose  essay; 

'Hie-flond  games  in  1324*  of  Toulouse,  were  instituted  by  Clemenee: 
Issnre*  a  lady  who  was  imprisoned*  and  who  from  time  to  tima  sent 
her  chosen  flower*  the  violet*  to  her  knight,  that  he  might  wear  it  hi 
honour  of  her.  The  violet  was  the  emblem  of  Ni^leon's  party*  and 
bs  was  called  Le  pilre  de  la  Violette.  A  small  bunch  of  violets  seen 
in  your  house*  or  worn*  showed  what  poliidfls  you  held.  In  the  present 
diq^  the  sale  of  violets  {urove*  a  meana  of  support  to  many  of  our 
liOndeu  poor.  It  is  computed  that  40,000  roots  and  70,000  bunches 
of  our.  little  flivouritia  aia  sold  annually  in  the  street. 

Then  irnoi  a  garden  the  oountiy  tiirongh* 
Whan  they  plant  not  yiolets  wlute  and  bine. 

By  pincelj  hall, 

Ana  oottaffe  small* 
They're  sought,  and  cherished,  and  cuU*d  by  all. 
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AN  EVENING'S  ADVENTURE. 
A  Fragment. 

One  bitterly  cold  evening  in  the  winter  of  183^-,  a  young  man  was 
seated  in  a  garret  in  one  of  the  poorest  streets  of  Edinburgh.  The 
room  was,  without  exception,  the  most  wretched  hole  that  can  easily 
be  imagined:  not  an  article  of  furniture  save  a  table,  chair,  and 
mattrass,  was  to  be  seen ;  and  a  glance  at  an  open  cupboard  showed  it 
to  be  empty  1  The  single  window  was  void  of  glass ;  and  the  places 
where  the  glass  ought  to  have  been  were  stuffed  up  with  rags  and 
pi^>er ;  and  in  one  a  man's  hat  had  been  thrust  in  from  the  outside, 
making  it  appear  as  though  some  enterprising  individual  (with  his  hat 
on)  were  endeavouring  to  effect  an  entrance  that  way.  There  was  no 
fire  in  the  grate;  and  the  poor  fellow  shivered  as  he  rose  and  walked 
about  the  chamber,  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  warm  himself.  For  some 
time  he  continued  padng  up  and  down,  muttering  to  himself  the  while ; 
until  at  last  he  stopped,  and  stooping  down,  raised  a  piece  of  the  floor* 
boarding.  Out  of  the  aperture  he  then  drew  a  pistol,  richly  in-laid 
with  gold.  A  ghastly  smile  spread  across  his  face,  and  his  eyes  shot 
forth  a  strange  glance,  as,  pressing  the  pistol  wildly  to  his  bosom,  he 
muttered,  "  At  last,  then,  it  has  come  to  this :  no  food,  no  rest,  no 
friends,  save  thee  I — and  must  we  too  part  ?  Ah  I "  he  added,  after 
a  pause,  "  bnd'st  thou  a  tongue,  what  could'st  thou  not  tell.  Tales, 
bitter  talei,  of  love  1  How  a  man,  rich,  handsome,  and  loving,  adored, 
yea  worshipped  a  girl,  worshipped  her,  I  say,  and  forgot  his  Qod  I 
Thou  could'st  say  how  she  deserted  him  and  gave  her  hand  to  another  I 
And  he  ?  Thou  could'st  tell  how  he  betrayed  her  I  Yes  1  and  how 
I,  weak  fool  that  I  was,  refused  in  her  misery,  to  aid  her,  for  I  was 
rich  then,  and  thought  no  more  of  thee  than  of— hot  'tis  the  way : 
now  thou  art  of  value,  I  prize  thee.  But  thou  shalt  prove,  strange 
fact,  the  best  friend  I  now  possess,  though  in  that  friendship  we  part, 
fbr  ever  I "  and  with  a  wild  gesture,  he  strode  quickly  out  •   •    • 

"  Who  is  that  man  staggering  along  there  ?  "  enquired  a  passer-by 
of  a  policeman. 

**  Drunk,"  I  think,  replied  that  functionary. 

"  See,  see,"  exclaimed  the  other,  seizing  his  arm,  *'  he  has  a  pistol 
inhishand!    Heavens!    What  will  he— ?  " 

"  By  Jove,  so  he  has ! "  said  the  policeman,  in  a  honar-stricken 
tone ;  "  and,  look,  he  is  going  into  Rook's  Court,  pretty  near  the  worst 
place  m  the  whole  city — I  must  stop  him ! "  and  as  he  said  these  words 
he  rushed  forward  ;  but  he  was  too  late  I  As  he  reached  the  entrance 
to  the  court,  the  other  entered  one  of  the  booses ;  and  as  the  police- 
man dashed  up  to  the  door  he  heard! — Great  Heaven! — ^he  heard 
the  man  say,  as  he  threw  the  pistol  on  the  counter,  **  Can  you  lend 
me  MX  shillmgs  on  this  ?"•••••• 
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REVIEW. 


ITorikwode   Priory.      By  the  Author  of  ^'Evrblbt."    Joseph 

Masters. 

He  who  loves,  like  Izaak  Walton  of  old,  to  angle  in  the  higher 
waters  of  Father  Thames,  who  perchance  may  watch  from  early  mom 
with  anxious  gaze,  yet  unfulfilled  expectation,  the  cork  or  qnill  as  it 
rises  or  fsdls  with  the  ripple  of  the  stream — ^and  who,  when  the  son's 
meridian  altitude  has  ceased  to  he  a  matter  of  speculation  for  that 
day,  finds  himself  with  his  basket  and  his  stomach  unequally  hopeful 
y^  equally  empty,  or  the  former  at  best  able  to  boast  only  a  few 
diminutiye  specimens — ^He,  who  being  so  situated,  has  his  patience 
at  length  rewarded  by  the  advent  of  a  lusty  jack  or  a  sleek  trout, 
win  experience  feelings  of  a  somewhat  analogous  character  with  those 
which  prompt  us,  though  as  if.  bom  out  of  due  time,  to  tender  our 
mead  of  eulogy  to  the  merits  of  the  above  work.  Our  stomach 
yeama  to  be  rid  of  the  nauseating  trash  which  it  has  been  its  mis- 
fortune  lor  some  time  to  digest.  The  made-up  dishes  of  extravagant 
romanee,  double-done  tragedies,  arardered  histories,  mountains  of 
matter  with  molehills  of  sen8cv;bave  had  their  way ;  and,  fidrly  sur- 
fdted  and  sick  at  heart,  we  cast  a  longing  look  around  us  for  a  really 
substantial,  truly  English  dish,  and  we  are  not  disappointed.  "  North- 
wode  Priory''  is  a  portfolio  of  pictures — ^pictures  of  almost  every- 
phase  in  life's  great  drama,  and  the  soft  tone  of  the  coloring,  the 
judidous  disposition  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  truthful  delineations 
which  pervade  the  whole,  .bear  witness  to  the  skilful  hand  of  no 
mean  artist. 

Bat  the  work  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  its  author  for  other 
reasons  than  that  of  its  being  troe  to  nature  in  its  descriptive  portions. 
The  unflinching  support  which  is  given  to  the  highest  and  purest  senti- 
ments— ^Religion  owning  therein  a  champion,  ready  to  defend  it  both  in 
its  vital  principles,  and  also  in  the  minor  details  of  its  practice.  We 
see  there  a  revival  of  the  use  of  daily  services  in  the  church  advocated. 
We  see  also  that  too-often  despised,  but  most  holy  institution  of  matri- 
mony, placed  before  us  in  all  its  real  and  necessary  importance.  We 
see  the  difficult  and  deep  struggles  of  conscientious  principle  with 
worldly  expedien<7 :  the  determination  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may 
come ;  and  we  see  the  recompense  awarded. 

Again,  we  have  in  this  book  the  results  of  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  human  nature,  which  is  peculiarly  developed  in  the  excellent 
identity  which  is  preserved  in  the  characters  throughout. 

in  short,  we  can  most  confidently  recommend  this  work  to  our 
readers,  and  especially  to  our  contributors,  as  one  which  they  will  do 
well  to  study,  digest,  and  imitate. 
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It  may  appear  Btrange  to  some  that  we  should  have  awarded  this 
notice  to  a  work  that  can  scarcely  lay  claim  to  being  termed  "  new,"* 
bat  we  most  repeat,  that  the  great  paucity  of  really  good  works  of 
fiction,  and  the  immeasurable  abundance  of  trash,  haye  combbied  to 
induce  our  present  remarks  in  connection  with  '^  Northwode  Prior^,** 
We  shall  hail  with  delight,  and^  we  d<mbt'  not^  peruse  wid^  in< 
gratification,  the  third  production  of  tlw  same  author's  pen. 


THE   ATOMS. 

Bj  FAmrr  Elisa  "Ukxru 

** Ito mad»mifror&or  th« atonuof  the woxld  m  MttU^  the t^AtHatk of  hto 

oo  e^vrj  one."— From  the  PenUa  Poet  Jam. 

Thers's  not  an  atom  of  this  floattng  earth. 

But  mirrora  God's  creat  loTe; 
In  token  of  its  heayemy  births 

And  glory  flrom  abore ; 
And  though  earth's  shadows  intenrene, 

AU  do  some  light  retaan, 
J^  havinff,  from  creation,  been 

Created  not  in  yain. 

In  ereiy  age,  in  erery  o&me. 

The  shattered  remnants  see. 
Of  what  we  haiire  been — and  through  time 

Of  what  we  hope  to  b^— 
'When  HE  those  atoms  shall  unite, 

On  which  His  fkoe  hath  shone ; 
And  eaiih  vesftored  shall  in  His  lights 

Its  CM  rafl^l  aa  OSMu 


LINES.' 

Bt  Wiuux  J.  A.  AjiDUwe, 

It  was  a  lad,  etni,  dreamy  iilght*^ 
The  moon  a  dlveiy  halo  leat, 

Tb  ihcoad  a  little  haby  oot, 
O'er  which  a  weeping  mother  bent. 

Iler  ear  premed  close,  to  catch  a  Bound 
Of  breathings  ah,  how  calm !  how  low ! 

Her  teara  flowed  iktt.  her  heart  waa  aad^ 
She  knew,  indeed,  her  boy  moat  gOb 

Hts  tinj  hand  she  held  in  hers. 
And,  softly  kisaii^hie  Mr  eheek. 

Commended  him  to  Heav'nly  Iotc— 
The  yoong,  the  innocent,  the  meek. 

His  pretty  fiice,  of  angel  caat^ 

80  pale,  yet  rail  of  holy  joy. 
Then  met  lus  mother's  tearmi  ^noe, 

Aodgentiy  saidi  ««lianMs  Tme." 


Hii  deep  blue  eyes  again  wera  dosed, 
A  word  of  hope  the  mother  siglied. 

The  child,  in  peaoeftal,  seeming  sleep. 
Gave  Ood  his  litae  soul— and  died. 
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Ji  U  8 1 C. 

Jbman  iaami-^-The  PjneiaadHMrifloii  OpemSeaaoaof  tiriMsdn 
^fwminiBMftd  here  on  Moaday,  the  Idth  ult,  mUi  Bilfe*s  pipiter 
opeaa,  ^  The  (Bom  of  Gulile."  Tha  castirMtho  8MBe«ft8katieuoa» 
1^  !09e  (cr  tiiro  esceplioiis,  the  mort  importeat  beiag,  pe<k«pft»  tiie 
iwpMion  of  Jlr.  Wms  fioom  tiie  part  of  iSbn  Adra.  The  hone  was 
•oowdad^  afO^.part,  and  Ihe  informanee  fully  jnitified  the  appkuee 
bfishad  en  it  Wm  Ppie  waa  in  ^capital  <voica,  .and  ^iaag  adminUy ; 
and,  togafthar  with  Jd>«  Harrison,  iras  iwanaly  igioted  on  appeanif. 
I1ota«r*s  ''  M«lha  "  (tiie  Xn^ish  wenuon)  wdli  >be  prodocad  IkuOf. 
We  shall  aetiteitin  onr^Mxt. 

St.  Mabtin'b  Hall. — This  beantiful  hall  has  been*entirriy 
rexpsEMlad  daring  the  neoeai ;  and  the  orchaaira  le-modelled.  We 
faanre  no  donht  that  the  jdbanges  will  be>eqiially  henafloiill  to  Mr. 
finUah  and  the  pnUrc. 

ExxTxa  Haxl.— ^Tbe  €ktered  Harmonic  Society  liave  eom- 
nienced  their  weekly  rehearsals.  The  season  will,^we  underM»ad, 
oommenoe  ear]y  in  November. 

LoNiiox  PoLZHXiciitur  Choib.— This  Society  has  commenced 
rehearsals  for  the  ensuing  season.  'We  understand  that  its  ranks  have 
been  materially  strengthened,  and  that  several  new  wote  *are  in 
preparation.  Tlie  director,  Mr.  William  Rea,inaugnrated  the  season 
with  an  address  to  the  members^  which  was  received  with  great 
enthusiasm.  He  tendered  liis  congratulations  on  the  commence- 
ment of  a  third  season,  and  the  encouragement  extended  to  their 
focmer  efforts,  both  by  die  -public  and  the  press.  He  reviewed  the 
societ3^s  progress  from  its  infancy,  and  in  speaking  of  therciheanals, 
omnmented  on  the  sociality,  the  mutual  improvement,  and  inter- 
change of  ideas,  consequent  on  such  meetings,  apart  ftrom  the  mere 
musical  advantages  enjoyed,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  a  punctual 
and  diligent  attendance  at  the  same.  Ai^  allu^ng  to  aeveral  im- 
portant  topics,  Mr.  Rea  noticed  at  length  the  musical  superiority  of 
England  iq  a  by^ne  age,  and  remarked  on  the  desire  manifested 
at  the  present  time  to  reinstate  it  in  its  former  position.  He  felt 
convinced  that  by  continued  perseverance  the  London  Polyhymnian 
Choir  could  not  fidl  to  contribute  towards  this  result,  and  'by  the 
completeness  and  effectiveness  of  its  performances  to  'vindicate  the 
ability  of  English  ohondists  i  iU  influence  would  also  devate  and 
refine  the  ahamoter  of  modem  pomposition,  and  {lechaps  stimulate 
and  footer  laumt  geniua. 
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Ltc£UM. — "  Extrei^ea ;  or  Men  of  the  Day/'  contumes  its 
here ;  and  seems  to  be  the  only  thing  likely  to  eontinue.  We  have 
had  two  new  fiuroes  during  .the  month  from  this  Theatre,  neither  of 
which  would  justify  us  in  giving  more  space  to  them  than  is  required 
for  their  names-^"  Kicks  and  HalQience,*  and  **  Too  much  for  Good 
Nature."  Ifo.  Alfred  Mellon  has  taken  the  part  of  Lucy  in  Mr. 
Falooner^s  comedy,  viee  Mrs.  Charles  Young,  gone  to  Sadlers  Welis. 
A  new  ballet  entitled  **  The  Bendeavous,"  by  Mr.  John  Lanii,  pn>- 
dnced  last  week,  and  in  which  the  Laori  &mily  appears,  has  met  witib 
.  great  success.  Mr.  Leigh  Murray  has  at  last  taken  up  his  part  of 
thmk,  in  '*  Extremes ;  *'  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Shore  succeeds  Mr,  F. 
Charles,  as  the  S<m,  Augustus  Adolphui.  Sereral  novelties  are 
onderlined. 

Hayharkbt — This  Theatre  has  been  entirely  re-decorated  and 
embellished  during  the  recess,  and  opened  for  tiie  season  on  the  Gth 
ult.  *'  The  Way  to  Keep  Him/*  and  several  other  of  the  stock 
pieces,  have  been  the  chief  attractions,  the  only  novelty  being  the 
revival  of  *'  Wives  as  they  were,  and  Maids  as  they  are,**  in  which 
Mrs.  Sinclair  and  Mrs.  Wilkins  take  the  principal  characters.  A 
new  Comedy  is  underlined,  as  is  the  appearance  of  a  young  lady 
from  the  provinces,  whose  advent  we  look  for  with  interest. 

Strand. — Novelty  seems  the  order  of  the  day  here,  no  less  than 
three  new  pieces  having  been  produced  in  as  many  weeks.     The 
first,  called  *'  The  Last  of  the  Pigtails,"  and  written  by  Charles 
Selby,  is  a  very  clever  little  sketch,  and  fully  deserves  the  flatter- 
ing reception  it  meets  with.     The  second,  "  Nothing  to  Nurse/'  is 
a  Yankee  importation,  about  which  we  will  say  no  more  than  that, 
as  it  is  the  first  of  its  kind,  so  we  hope  it  may  be  the  last.     The 
third,  and  undoubtedly  the  best,  is  called  "  The  Bonnie  Fishwife/' 
and  is  also  from    the  pen  of  Charles  Selby.     The  acting  of  Miss 
Oliver,  as  Maggie  Macfarlanef  is  admirable ;  and  that  of  Messrs. 
Selby  and  Clark  (the  former  as  an  old  Highlander,  and  the  latter  as 
Gaiters)  is  clever  and  amusing  to  a  degree.     We  scarcely  lemem- 
ber  to  have  seen  anything  more  successful.     Mr.  Parselle  (who 
takes  up  his  quarters  here  until  the  Adelphi  is  rebuilt)  contributes 
greatly  to  the  successful  issue  of  the  piece.     Morton  s  farce,  **  111 
write  to  the  Times,*'  has  been  revived,  and,  with  Mrs.  Leigh  Mur* 
ray,  Miss  M.  Teman,   Mr.  W.  H.  Swanborough,  and  Mr.  Turner 
in  the  principal  parts,  brings  the  evening  to  a  pleasant  close. 

Standard. — Mr.  Sims  Reeves  and  Miss  Fanny  Teman  have 
been  starring  it  here,  and  gratifying  the  lovers  of  English  Opera  at 
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tlie  east  end  of  the  town.  ''  Guy  Mannering'*  has  been  the  work 
u  jet  produced^  but  we  are  promised  several  others,  and  of  which 
we  shall  doubtless  speak  in  our  next. 


Thkbe  is  some  talk  of  a  winter  season  of  English  Opera,  at  the 
New  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  with  Mr.  Sims  Reeves, 
Madame  Novello  and  Mr.  Weiss,  as  principals.  We  should  like  to 
bear  this  oonfinned. 

Thb  New  Adelphi  Theatre  will  not  be  finished  before  Christmas. 
We  understand  that  boxing  night  is  fixed  for  the  opening.  A  re- 
cent number  of  the  Criiic  suggests  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
"ihottld  licence  some  temporary  place,  perhaps  the  Alhambra  or  a 
part  of  Saville  House  (I)  until  the  new  building  be  ready  to  receive 
the  now  theatrically  houseless  performers. 

Madams  Ruo|pB8DonFF,  Miss  Palmer,  Mr.  George  Perren,  Mr. 
Thomas,  Signer  Randegger  and  Herr  MuUque,  leave  London  for  a 
tour  in  the  north,  early  in  October. 

Mr.  TowNSEND,  M.P.,  is  appearing  at  the  Gravesend  Theatre. 
The  manager  announces  that  he  has  engaged  him  at  an  '*  enormous 
expense." 

Tbb  f^p^  that  Mr.  Wigan  was  about  to  become  Lessee  of  the 
Princess's  Theatre  in  July  next,  has  been  contradicted. 

Mdllb.  Picoolomini  took  leave  of  the  English  public  on 
Tuesday  the  28th  ult.,  and  sailed  from  Southampton  for  the  United 
States  on  the  following  day. 

Mr.  G.  V.  Bbookb  (says  the  Sydney  Herald)  has  arrived  once 
more  in  this  city. 

HsB  Majxbtt's  Thxatrx. — ^A  rumour  appeared  some  weeks 
since  in  one  of  the  weekly  newspapers,  to  tne  effect  that  Lord 
Ward  would  not  open  her  Majesty's  Theatre  next  season,  the 
completion  and  success  of  the  New  Royal  Italian  Opera  House 
rendering  the  rivalry  a  matter  of  discouraging  difficulty.  There 
now  appears  to  be  a  good  foundation  for  the  report — h^  Majesty's 
Theatre  ia  advertised  to  be  let  on  lease. 

Mb.  Johk  YAin>ENHOi'i'  will  shortly  make  his  last  public  ap- 
peamnce  at  the  Theatre  Boyal,  Liverpool,  where  he  made  his 
debut  about  fifty  years  ago. 

SouTHWABK  LiTEBABT  Ikstitutioit. — The  LectuTO  Season 
at  this  excellently  managed  institution  commenced  last  week  with 
a  musical  entertaimnent  by  Mr.  Charles  Field  and  Mrs.  Sichman. 
The  iUustrations  were  selected  frotp  the  works  of  Moore,  Bums, 
and  Dibdin ;  and  being  all  of  the  ballad  class,  found,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  great  favour  with  the  audience.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening,  Mrs.  E*ichman  played  two  concertina  solos,  and  was 
heartilv  encored.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Simpson^ 
jun.,  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  institution. 
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TO   COBEESPONDBNIS. 

%*  Ail  Communications^  Contributions^  Books  for  Review^  4^., 
should  be  sent  to  the  Editor  at  the  Office  of ''  THE  AM  A  TEURTS 
magazine;'  5,  Bouveri€  Street,  Fleet  Street,  EM. 

t4.t  AdneriiaBmemis,  Country  Orders^  AccomUSt  ^^^  be  -md^ 
dressed  to  Mr*  Maurice  Frymu,  PMisher  of  Tbe  AMMTmuMta 
Maqasine^  to  whom  Post  Office  Orders  should  be  made-peytMe^ 

AU  drMes  intended  for  insertion  idumld  beMcempanudby  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer.  This  is  merely  refuered  as  a 
guarantee  (f  ike  booft  fide  naiure  of  the  coHtributionyOind  eu  o 
means  offadlifyffor  communieationf  should  asnmmetanees  miee  io 
render  it  necessary.  No  portion  of  a  tale  cam  be  pubUehed  msdil 
the  whole  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Editor.  Carretpomdents  mshhsg 
to  be  etneweredaJt  ones  shotdd  forward  stamped^envelepe ;  mthowU 
which,  a  reply  wHl  be  gioen  tn  the  ensuing  number* 

Dbamaticub.  We  can  only  notice  those  Theatres  and  Enier^ 
tahnments  to  which  we  have  free  access.  We  trust  you  wiii  find 
sufficient  dramatic  news  in  our  pages  to  enable  you  to  carry  out  your 
intentions. 

W.  J.  n.  We  do  not  pay  for  contributions  at  present.  AU 
depends  upon  the  support  we  receive  from  Amateurs  themselves. 

T.  W.  X>.  May  we  request  you  {us  wett  'Os  the  rest  of  our 
'contributars)  to  write  on  'large  foolscap  paper ^  and  only  on  one  nde  ? 
It  will  save  an  incalculable  amount  cf  trouble. 

Y.  Z.  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  MSS.y  ^unless 
Postage  stamps  are  forwarded  for  that  purpose.  All  refeoied 
M8S.  wUl,  however^  be  kept  at  the  Office^  should  tthe^authon  pleaee 
to  send  or  call  for  them. 

T.  NuoKKT.  We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  eontributione  from 
yoUy  and  wiU  gwoe  your  MS.  our  best  attention. 

E.  CoNOAKBN.  iSee  our  answer  to  Y.  Z.  The  sketch  eemt 
shall  be  attended  to. 

A.  J.  Peirson.  We  are  much  obUgedfor  the  Trngedy  sent,  but 
it  is  of  no  use  to  us.     Try  something  else. 

Monster  and  Pea-Elbe^  W.  Fvlford,  Delta^  J.  if. 
Clark f  H.  R.  Fox  Bourse,  Selina  J.  Robtnbos,  A.  E.  M. — 
Under  consideration. 

The  following  articles  have  been  r&c«tvec7 /-*-''  The  FoundOng  ef 
Delhi ;"  <<  The  Haunted  Bungalow ;"  "  A  Cattdogue  ^  Cettae^ 
tophres;'*  ''Symbols;"  "  The  Tricks  of  Trade/'  *«  The  Ffirtatiane 
of  Fanny  Elvin  y"  "  Incog. ;"  "  Why  Mr.  William  Dobbs  Mi 
Bumham;'*  "^  The  Demoiselles  de  St.  AulgireT  ''The  Curate's 
Oraee;''  *' The  Father  Reclaimed;*'  ''Story  of  a  Governess f' 
•'A  S^  without  a  Title;''  "Babyland;"  ''The  FamUy  Man- 
sion;" Sfc,  SjfC,  <Jc. 
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^  fag  o!  Bt  €bi% 


BT  PSTBB  aBI(H}8,  XSQ. 


YfrrHTS  his  ball  Lord  Marmion  sitB, 

Sad,  Bilent,  and  alone ; 
He  stamps  his  foot,  his  brow  be  knits, 
For  he's  almost  worried  out  of  his  wits, 

By  the  papers  around  him  strown. 
He  takes  them  up,  and  he  lays  them  down. 
And  his  features  wear  an  ominous  frown. 

As  he  reads  them  one  b j  one : 
Accounts  unpaid,  bills  over^due, 
Mortga£;e,  Post^bit,  and  I  O  U, 
And  ^tfcers  from  many  a  clamorous  dun. 
What  shall  he  do  P  shall  he  read  any  more  ? 
(For  remaininfi;  unopened  there's  nearly  a  score^ 
Which  no  douot  will  tell  the  same  tale  as  before.) 
He  won't  read  any  more,  but  jumps  up  in  a  rage, 
And  calling  aloud  for  his  little  foot  page, 
Bids  him  summon  his  Steward  at  once  to  his  aid. 

Now  the  Steward's  a  man,  sober,  steady,  and  staid, 

TTii  air  is  solemn,  his  visage  is  grave, 

And  his  greatest  delight  in  the  world  is  to  save. 

Nothing  like  waste 

Is  at  alfto  his  taste ; 
Should  the  servants  attempt  it  he's  soon  down  upon  'em ;  he 

Saves  all  he  can. 

And  thinks  that  the  plan 
Every  man  should  adopt  in  this  life  is  economy. 

Now  you'll  readily  imagine,  by  the  character  I've  painted. 
That  when  he  saw  this  mass  of  bills  the  Steward  nearly  fainted. 
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As  with  a  sigh  he  sat  bim  down  the  matter  to  consider, 
He  looked  almost  as  grave,  and  glum,  and  sad,  as  ever  did  a 
Martyr  going  to  a  stake,  or  an  Indian  Suttee  Wtdder. 
(Excuse  the  spelling  of  this  word,  it's  wrong  no  one  can  doubt  it, 
But  my  Muse  was  hard  up  for  a  rhyme,  and  couldn't  do  without 

it.) 
He  scratched  his  head,  he  stroked  his  beard,  and  scarcely  he 

attended. 
Until  Lord  Marmion  asked  him  twice  the  course  he  recommended. 
He  raised  his  eyes,  he  shook  his  head,  his  face  grew  long  and 

longer, 
And  then  he  slowly  muttered  '^  Zounds,"  (or  perhaps  a  word  much 

stronger.) 
"  This  really  is  a  pretty  fix,  I  don't  know  what  to  do,  it 
Seems  almost  impossible  we  ever  can  get  through  it. 

Here's  the  armourer's  bill,  and  the  horse-dealer's  too. 

The  last  charger  he  sent,  by-the-bye,  was  a  screw ; 

Here  are  two  or  three  bills  a  long  time  over  due, 

And  the  mortgages  held  by  old  Isaac  the  Jew, 

Writs  without  number,  and  summonses  too. 
Amounting,  unless  my  arithmetic  fail, 
With  all  the  expenses  these  actions  entail. 

To  a  sum  quite  sufiGLcient  to  take  every  penny 

You  can  scrape  up  for  years,  without  leaving  you  any 
To  keep  up  your  state. 
At  the  boimtiful  rate. 

Or  extravagant  style  you've  been  living  of  late. 

As  far  as  I  see  the  most  feasible  plan, 

Will  be  to  retrench  every  way  that  we  can ; 

To  wear  common  plain  armour  instead  of  Milan ; 
Sell  off  three  or  four  horses ; 
Shun  extravagant  courses, 

By  at  once  giving  up  everything  merely  tasty ; 

Eating  pease  porridge  for  venison  pasty ; 

And  saving  in  still  more  expensive  a  quarter, 

'Stead  of  sack  and  canary  drink  nothing  but  water." 

With  patience  Lord  Marmion  heard  him  conclude, 

Then  cried  out  in  a  manner  decidedly  rude, 

"  Pish !  gammon !  stuff!  humbug !  and  do  you  expect 

I  shall  ever  agree  to  this  plan  you  project  p 

That  with  porridge  and  water  I'll  ever  be  crammed  P 

Betrenchment !  pooh !  nonsense  !  retrenchment  be 

{Here  a  door  slammed/) 
What !  give  up  my  tournaments,  give  up  my  revelry. 
Stay  at  home  all  day  long  a  mere  prey  to  blue  devilry  p 
Sir  Steward  you're  foolish,  a  dolt,  and  an  ass ; 
By  my  fay,  things  are  come  to  a  pretty  nice  pass, 
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If  no  better  advice  to  your  Lord  you  can  give.** 
**  Well,"  the  Steward  began,  "but  then  how  can  you  live  P" 
When  up  jumped  the  Baron,  and  slapping  his  thigh, 
Cries,  "  I've  hit  it,  I've  got  a  grand  scheme  in  my  eye ! 
There's  the  Abbey  of  that  old  St.  Edith  close  by : 
The  Abbey  lands  are  fair  and  wide. 
And  the  Abbess's  coffers  are  well  supplied 
With  jewels  a  store. 
And  gold  galore. 
Enough  for  the  whole  of  these  debts  to  provide 
And  leave  something  handsome  to  feast  on  beside ; 
And  then  her  wine ! 
Why  her  Malmsey's  divine, 
And  her  Sack  and  Canary  are  equally  fine. 
Yes,  by  Jove  that'll  do, 
We'll  soon  pay  off  the  Jew, 
And  the  whole  of  these  rascally  creditors  too. 
Qo,  summon  Pitz*Eustace  and  aU  of  his  crew : 
Boot  and  saddle's  the  word,  up  to  horse  and  away, 
Mount  my  merry  men  all,  maKe  no  longer  delay. 
My  soul's  up  in  arms,  and  in  haste  for  the  fray !  " 


'Tis  eve,  and  sweetly  the  vesper  bell 

Peals  over  woodland,  o'er  hill,  and  o'er  dell ; 

Now  from  the  fields  the  herds  repair, 

And  the  shepherd  enfolds  his  flock  with  care. 

The  weary  Sun  sinks  slowly  to  rest, 

To  his  golden  home  in  the  distant  West, 

And  each  little  dicky  bird  flies  to  his  nest. 

And  now  the  vesper  bell  is  done. 

And  Abbess,  and  lay  sister,  novice,  and  nun. 

Kneel  round  St.  Edith's  shrine ; 
And  the  organ's  dulcet  notes  the  while, 
Pour  through  the  chapel's  vaulted  aisle. 
While  the  setting  sun  through  the  "  storied  pane 
Casts  on  the  altar  a  crimson  stain, 

Like  the  juice  of  the  purple  vine. 

The  vesper  prayers  are  sung  and  said. 
The  rere-supper  done. 
And  one  by  one, 
Each  with  her  candle  away  to  bed, 
The  Abbess  and  nuns  retire ; 
And  slowly  swinging,  the  curfew  bell 

Every  soul  begins  to  tell 
To  extinguish  their  candles,  and  put  out  the  fire. 


» 
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Now  all  is  silent,  hiuihed,  and  stilly 
Save  the  low  murmuring  of  the  rill. 
Or  of  the  woods  the  senile  as\ 
Ab  the  soft  Weat  wind  paasea  bj. 
And  now  the  ladj  Moon  on  high, 
Her  pathway  deaving  through  the  sky. 
Shedding  on  all  her  radiance  bright. 
Tips  tower  and  tree  with  silver  Ught. 

* 

But  hark !  there's  a  rout. 
And  a  terriied  shout, 
And  the  Abbey  tocsin  rings  suddenly  out ; 
And  the  Abbey  retainers,  filled  with  dread. 
Scarcely  awake,  jump  out  of  bed. 
They  seize  their  weapons,  in  haste  they  dress, 
And  forth  to  the  help  of  the  sisterhooa  press ; 
But  their  help  is  vain, 
For  Lord  Marmion's  train 
Have  seized  on  the  Abbey ;  the  nuns  youlk  guess^ 
Screaming  with  Mght, 
To  left  and  to  right, 
Bun  about  in  a  state  of  extreme  undress. 
The  Abbess  alone  her  courage  retains, 
She  dons  her  vestments,  the  chapel  she  gains, 
And  appealing  to  holy  St.  Edith's  grace, 
Before  the  altor  she  takes  her  place, 
And  solemnly  curses  the  whole  of  the  lot : 
But  in  Marmion's  band 
E'en  the  greenest  hand, 
Doesn't  care  for  the  Abbess's  curses  a  jot. 
Some  run  to  the  pantry,  and  some  to  the  cellar, 
With  the  choicest  of  wme  they  drink  themselves  meDow. 
In  vain  does  the  cellarer  try  to  resist  'em, 
While  some  still  more  daring. 
With  wickedness  glaring. 
Caught  hold  of  the  prettiest  sisters  and  kissed  'em. 
With  sacrilege  great. 
They  walk  off  the  plate ; 
And  so  heinous  their  sin,  and  so  dreadful  their  malice  is. 
They  seize  on  the  crosses,  cups,  pixes,  and  chalices. 
The  gold  and  the  jewels, 
These  horrid  ne*er-do-weels, 
Cany  away, 
Without  delay, 
And  before  its  defenders  have  got  on  their  leathers, 
The  Abbey's  as  bare  as  a  pig  is  of  feathers. 
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The  soundB  of  reveliy  that  night 

fVom  Mannion's  hall  arise, 
And  still  the  wine-cup  sparking  bright. 
Around  the  circle  mes. 
And  they  laugh  at  the  deeds  that  day  they've  done, 
And  think  sacking  the  Abbey  was  capital  fun, 
And  the  j^  and  the  soi^  go  hy ; 
And  ther^  tell  of  their  deeds  in  Palestine, 
And  still  they  quaff  the  ruby  wine, 
Until  the  re  tuners  one  by  one 

Beneath  the  table  lie. 
And  at  last  away  from  the  festive  board 
The  Baron  staggers  as  drank  as  a  lord ; 
As  drunk  as  a  lord  he  staggers  to  bed, 

But  in  vain  he  tries  to  sleep.  ' 
He  tries  to  sleep  but  tries  in  vam, 
He  tosses  about  as  if  in  pain. 

While  strange  visions  o'er  him  creep. 
The  bell  of  the  castle  at  length  tolls  one. 
And  he  sees  in  afl&ight, 
A  radiance  bright. 
Around  the  chamber  run. 
It  is'nt  the  moonbeam's  silver  light, 
Nor  the  light  of  the  rising  sun. 
Eiikd  with  dread, 
At  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
He  beholds  a  lady  stand, 
Severe  is  her  look. 
And  a  kind  of  a  crook, 
Or  crosier,  she  holds  in  her  hand. 
And  he  knows  by  her  vestments  so  rich  and  rare, 
That  it  must  be  St.  Edith  standing  there. 
But  Lord  Marmion  quickly  gets  over  his  fright. 
And  raising  his  night-cap,  with  manner  polite, 
He  suggesto,  in  a  bdy,  it  scarce  can  be  right. 
Thus  to  visit  a  bachelor's  chamber  at  night. 
But  the  Saint,  she  replies,  vnth  a  dignified  frown^ 
"  Never  fear,  my  Lora  Baron,  my  saintly  renown 
Is  sufficient  all  scandal  at  once  to  put  down ; 
But  long  in  your  presence  I've  no  vrish  to  stay. 
So  I  have  but  to  charge  you  at  once  to  repay 
AH  the  gold  from  my  coffers  you've  stolen  away ; 
All  my  jewels  restore. 
Do  this,  aye !  and  more ; 
On  your  knees  perrorm  penance  my  altar  before ; 
And  pay  every  year, 
Rve-and-twenty  marks  clear 
For  masses,  your  soul  from  this  sin  to  restore. 
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Beparation  at  once  I  require,  your  leisure 
I  grant  for  repentance,  or  dread  m j  displeasure." 
''  And  if  I  remse,"  is  the  Baron's  reply, 
''  With  your  Saintship's  most  modest  demand  to  comply. 
Your  displeasure  will  fall  on  me ;  will  it  P    Well  let  it. 
IVe  but  to  remark,  *  Don't  you  wish  you  may  get  it  P* " 
The  Saint,  then  no  longer  controlling  her  ire, 
Baises  her  staff,  while  her  eyes  flash  with  fire. 
And,  serving  him  n^ht,  thus  a  lady  for  treating,  * 
Commences  to  rive  him  **  no  end'*  of  a  beating, 
And  lays  on  with  a  hand  so  remarkably  heavy. 
That  tne  Baron's  not  sorry  to  cry  out  peccavi  ! 
"  I  have  sinned  holy  saint,  prythee  stay,  stay  thy  hand, 
So  weighty  an  argument  who  can  vrithstand  P 
If  you'U  only  leave  off  I'll  do  all  you  conmiand." 
But  in  spite  of  his  prayers,  and  in  spite  of  his  cries. 
With  hearty  good  will  still  her  weapon  she  plies, 
With  her  pastoral  staff  makes*Buch  vigorous  play. 
That  in  vam  does  he  try  to  get  out  of  her  way. 
Stroke  after  stroke,  blow  after  blow, 
Sound  about  the  room  they  go. 
Backward  and  forward,  to  and  fro. 
The  Baron  he  hides  him  behind  a  chair. 
But  the  Saint^s  down  upon  him  even  there. 
Over  his  shoulders,  and  over  his  head. 
Her  blows  still  shower  as  heavv  as  lead, 
Till  at  last  he  takes  refuge  under  the  bed ; 
And  then  when  he*s  very  near  beaten  to  death, 
The  Saint  leaves  off  for  the  want  of  breath. 
And  having  thus  her  lessons  so  forcibly  imprest. 
She  leaves  him,  with  what  speed  he  may,  to  resume  his  broken  rest. 


Lord  Marmion  rises  the  following  mom 
A  sadder  and  wiser  man ; 

His  air  is  sad,  his  look  forlorn ; 

His  pride  and  gaiety  all  are  gone. 
He  thinks  he'll  change  his  plan. 
And  giving  up  drinking,  and  revel,  and  riot,  he 
Lives  from  henceforward  a  life  of  sobriety. 
Talks  of  joining  8ome  day  the  teetotal  society. 
And  trying  the  evil  he's  done,  to  repair 
By  regular  fsisting,  and  penance,  and  prayer ; 
Determines  to  do  all  the  good  that  he  can, 
And  become,  in  good  time,  a  respectable  man, 
But  its  strange  that  whene'er  in  the  least  he  trangresses, 
Or  indulges  in  even  the  slightest  excesses — 
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Drinks  one  glass  too  much  wine, 

Or  sits  np  after  nine — 
He  feels  on  his  shoulders  the  blows  of  the  Saint, 
Pali  hard  and  severely,  or  tender  and  faint. 
As  heavy  or  light  his  transgressions  may  be, 
While  he  hears  a  voice  whisper  "  Sir  Knight  think  of  me.'* 
At  least,  so  he  says,  though  there  are  some  schismatics, 
Who  declare  that  these  twinges  are  only  rheumatics. 

And  now  for  a  Moral  my  story  to  end : 

First,  more  than  your  income  you  never  should  spend ; 

And  next,  be  you  sure  that  your  conduct  you'll  rue. 

If  you  e'er  "  do  a  bill  '*  with  or  Christian  or  Jew. 

Dont  give  way  to  drinking,  but  try  and  be  steady, 

And  if  ever  you  should  be  in  want  of  "  the  ready," 

Try  and  hoi^estlv  earn  it,  nor  run  any  rigs, 

But  remember  the  adage  about  "  Him  as  prigs." 

And  depend,  though  a  man  may  indulge  in  some  follies,  he 

11  find  Honesty  stSl,  in  the  end,  the  best  Policy. 


SYMBOLS. 

"  AU  SeU*  and  Symbols  of  ndMiiMd  tin.** 


In  all  ages  Symbols  have  been  the  language  of  Theology.  The 
SDcients  possessed  no  oral  language  that  could  express  abstract  ideas,  so 
they  had  recourse  to  physical  representations  and  visible  forms,  creating 
in  lieu  thereof  a  pictorial  language  of  Symbolism. 

The  Egyptians  and  the  Scythians  represented  their  deities  as  an 
ibis,  ox,  dog,  cat,  firog,  beetle,  and  various  other  forms  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  The  Greeks  enveloped  their  religion  in  hieroglyphics,  convey- 
ing their  instruction  either  in  symbols  or  in  parables,  and  dark  sayings, 
which  they  deemed  a  sacred  duty  never  to  explain,  and  which  were  thus 
handed  down  unchanged  to  successive  generations.  The  word  Symbol 
derives  its  origin  from  the  Greek  words  which  signify  **  throw  together." 

The  earliest  art  of  Symbolism  is  found  in  the  hieroglyphics  of  the 
Egyptians,  who  likewise  employed  sculptured  figures  and  architectural 
ornaments,  in  addition  to  their  pictorial  language.  The  sphinx  was  the 
symbolical  representation  of  the  rising  of  the  Nile,  which  was  the 
greatest  source  of  all  Egyptian  prosperity.  The  Mexicans  employed 
a  similar  art,  which  the  Spaniards  discovered  in  the  archives  of  their 
conquered  khigdom.    Symbols  are  either  oral  or  demonstrative,  thus 
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addressing  the  ear  or  the  eye.  In  most  instances  a  Pantheisdeal  idea 
is  interwoven  with  symbols,  consisting  of  human  forms.  Thus  the 
connection  of  Hippias  with  Aphrodite  was  probably  the  Samotfaracian 
symbol  of  creation-^the  net  representing  the  garment  of  the  nmverse. 
The  Brahm  or  Gander »'  was  in  the  same  manner  the  symbol  of  the 
Creator.  The  Spirit  of  God  was  represented  by  a  dove,  and  birda 
were  used  as  emblems  of  purity  and  goodness,  as  they  were  supposed 
to  fly  heavenwards,  and  become  the  interpreters  of  the  Gods.  Plato 
says  it  is  the  nature  of  wings  to  lift  heavy  bodies  towards  the  habitation 
of  the  Gods ;  and  birds  were  indebted  for  the  supposed  skill  in  augury 
to  their  airy  residence ;  and  thus  every  God  had  some  bird  peculiarly 
his  own,  who  was  made  the  medium  of  his  mysterious  instmctioii. 

The  dove  was  worshipped  in  Syria  and  among  the  Simitic  tribes. 
The  Hebrews  only  used  them  in  their  religious  ceremonies*  A  serpent 
was  a  very  ancient  symbol  of  the  Deity.  TertnUian  says, ''  Gbd,  by 
precept  extraordinary,  ordered  a  brazen  serpent,  which  oontumed  to  be 
worshipped  as  an  emblem  of  Grod,  the  Healer,  and  Saviour.''  The 
serpent  has  many  s]gniflcations,~and  is  frequently  used  as  a  symbol  of 
Time  Eternal,  Health  and  Youth,  Nature,  Anger,  Evil  and  D^th.^ 

The  serpent  was,  perhaps,  selected  as  a  flt  instrument  for  the 
seduction  of  mankind,  on  account  of  its  subtlety.  The  bull  was  the 
symbol  of  life,  which  was  much  used  by  the  Assyrians.  The  winged 
bull  was  often  to  be  seen  in  their  palaces,  pubtic  buildings,  dwelling 
houses  and  tombs.  Power,  intelligence,  and  swiftness  were  all  em- 
bodied in  this  symbol  of  Ninip  or  Nin.  The  dragon  was  a  well  known 
symbol  of  the  waters,  and  it  was  very  natural  that  the  pastoral  Asiatic 
tribes,  who  were  powerful  nations  of  the  alluvial  plains,  should  sym- 
bolise themselves  under  the  form  of  a  dragon. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  trace  from  century  to  century  the  progress 
of  knowledge,  even  in  this  pictorial  language,  which  indicates  the 
enlightenment  of  the  mind,  and  is  as  welcome  to  us  as  the  beacon  light 
is  to  the  mariner  in  the  darkness  of  night. 

There  is  a  symbolism  of  colour  as  well  as  of  form.  Bed  is  the 
colour  of  Are,  and  represents  the  ardour  of  Divine  love.  Blue,  being 
the  colour  of  the  vault  of  Heaven,  denotes  the  purity  of  heavenly 
truth.  Green,  bemg  the  colour  of  the  verdure  of  Spring,  is  the  symbol  of 
Hope,  and  was  much  used  to  adorn  the  altars.  Black  was  the  emblem 
of  the  Church's  desolation  and  woe.  White  is  the  symbol  of  pure  light. 
The  Paschal  Lamb  and  the  Scapegoat  were  types  of  Hun  whom 
they  foreshadowed.  The  Ark  was  a  symbol  of  the  Church.  Jacob's 
Ladder  the  visible  image  of  the  invisible  Providence  that  connects  heaven 
with  earth. 

Our  Lord  is  often  likened  to  the  Good  Shepherd ;  and  a  touching 
symbol  is  the  pelican,  who  was  supposed  to  tear  open  its  own  breast  to 
feed  its  young  with  its  blood.  A  fish  was  a  very  early  symbol  of 
Christ,  perhaps  from  the  &ct  that  the  Greek  word  for  a  fish  was  com- 
posed of  five  letters,  which  separated,  stood  as  the  initials  of  the  words 
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Jesin  Christ  the  Son  of  Ood,  the  Saviour.    A  triangle  represents  the 
Holy  Trini^,  and  the  dore  the  Holy  Spirit 

The  CioBS  18  the  symbol  of  Ghnsfs  passion  and  our  salvation,  and 
It  IS  deemed  by  the  eariy  Christians  as  the  most  sacred  of  all  religious 
symbols.  The  Cmss  was  even  painted  on  the  wiqgs  of  the  birds,  and 
the  masts  and  yards  of  their  ships.  At  the  meetmg  of  opposite  roads 
cneses  were  erected ;  the  boughs  of  trees,  the  roo&  and  rafters  of  their 
hoosesy  an  bore  this  symbol ;  and  thna  one 

— -^i«e8  toogueB  ill  iresii  took*  in  nuaning  brookS) 
fiermoDB  in  stone^  and  good  in  ereiTthiiig." 

Ebxheb  du  Box8» 


RECOLLECTION. 
By  H.  A.  H1LT05  SiaTfit 

(Ibf  JfMfo.) 

Go  where  tboa  wilti  whaterer  Bbore 
Thy  wandering  footetepe  tzayel  o'er*, 
Wnaterer  scene  thy  heart  begoile, 
Wherever  the  son  migr  on  Ihn  smiley 

ICy  spirit  Bhall  be  there. 
And  thy  loved  Toioe  methinle  TU  hearv 
In  all  ita  silTery  accents  deari 
Or  whisp'zjng  softly  in  a  dreamy 
!nie  eoho  of  some  mToarite  theme^ 

To  fiuthftd  mBtmuj  dear. 

At  eve  X  oft  shall  muse  xm  thee^ 
When  shadows  &U  o^er  earth  and  sea ) 
And  when  the  busy  hum  of  day, 
Its  toil  and  strife  hare  passed  away, 

Idke  swallows  en  the  wing* 
Or  on  some  mountain's  grassy  side^ 
Where  winding  streamlets  tmftly  glides 
ni  watch  the  ffolden  mom  awake^ 
And  eyerybir^in  every  brake^ 

Thy  name  shall  seem  to  sing. 


CONTENTMENT. 

pnrom  i3k9  Cftrmtm  vfL.  Sktfet.) 

Hist  thou  the  greatest  good?  and  canst  thou  £ret  or  pine 
That  some  poor  passing  boon  hath  also  not  been  thine  P 
Hy  God  bestows  the  81m  to  make  thy  darkness  day. 
And  canst  thou  still  regret  the  taper^s  glimmering  nqr  ? 

J.  Y- 
s 
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THE    SPA    OF    ALBANO, 
(From  the  French,) 

(Continued  from  page  27-) 

OHAPTIEB  in. 

The  Genoese  bowed  coldly.  Bianca  seemed  scarcely  able  to 
stand;  but,  without  seeming  aware  of  her  emotion^  Marliano 
enquired  after  her  healthy  with  an  impassive  politeness.  As  for 
Alfieri,  the  arrival  of  this  man,  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of'  hear- 
ing the  ardently-desired  confession,  so  exasperated  him,  that  he 
could  not  restrain  a  movement  of  impatience.  But  his  attention 
was  quickly  rivetted  to  the  Marchioness,  whose  terrified  countenance 
'  seemed  turned  on  the  Genoese,  in  almost  supplication  !  The  con- 
versation that  Marliano  had  interrupted  did  not  justify  this  emotion ; 
for  after  all,  what  was  there  in  the  Count  clasping  Bianca's  hand  ? 
Even  ,if  Marliano  had  heard  all  they  were  saying,  still  what  then  ? 
There  was  nothing  in  Alfieri's  love  that  could  injure  Bianca. 
Were  they  not  both  masters  of  their  own  destinies }  For  the 
Marchioness  to  tremble  in  the  presence  of  this  man^  there  must  be 
some  mysterious  link  between  them.  The  poet  felt  his  doubts 
return.  An  invincible  instinct  told  him  that  he  had  a  rival  in  Mar- 
liano; and  he  at  once  resolved  on  testing  the  truth  of  his  suspicions. 
Bianca  had  recovered  herself,  but  still  continued  looking  at  the 
Genoese  every  now  and  then  very  anxiously.  Al fieri  observed  (as 
if  incidentally)  that  it  was  time  to  drink  the  waters,  and  proposed 
accompanying  the  Marchioness  to  the  spring. 

''I  am  much  obliged  to  you,"  replied  Bianca,  mth  evident 
embarassment,  '*  I  will  remain  where  I  am,  but  pray  don't  let  me 
prevent  you  firom  ^oing." 

*'I  have  no  very  particular  desire  to  go.  Surely,  you  have  not 
yet  to  learn  that  the  sweetest  hours  of  my  life,  are  those  passed  in 
your  society  ?  " 

"  I  perceive,"  replied  the  Marchioness  with  an  efiTort,  **that  you 
are  as  successful  in  madrigal  as  tragedy." 

Alfieri  looked  serious,  and  continued ;  '*  Do  not  jest  with  the 
expression  of  a  sentiment  that  you  feel  to  be  sincere.  You  cannot 
have  misinterpreted  the  change  that  you  have  effected  in  me. 
Before  knowing  you  I  was  unhappy,  depressed  in  spirit,  quite  weary 
of  that  applause  which  people  call  fame.  I  became  acquainted  with 
you:  my  depression  dnd  weariness  both  vanished.  Like  the  sun, 
have  you  acted  on  my  life,  and  have  revivified  every  feeling  within 
my  breast." 
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"  Oh ! "  almost  screamed  the  MarchiooeaSy  rising  at  the  same  time 
in  unoontrollable  terror  from  her  seat.  Alfieri  continued,  looking  all 
the  while  at  Marliano ;  *'  I  am  aware  that  such  declarations  are  not 
nsnally  made  in  the  presence  of  a  third  person^  and  that  in  making 
them,  I  haye  violated  the  usages  of  society." 

Marliano  bowed,  and  in  reply  said,  ^' Think  nothing  of  it 
pray-— I  ought  to  esteem  myself  highly  favoured  in  having  inspired 
your  Lordship  with  such  perfect  confidence,  as  to  allow  you  to  lay 
bare  before  me  the  secrets  of  your  heart/' 

**  I  can  assure  you  Sir,  that  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  think  you 
have  heard  all  I  wished  to  say/' 

''  It  is  for  me  to  rejoice;  a  great  poet  like  your  Lordship 
pours  out  his  feelings  with  an  eloquence,  for  which  humbler  men 
seek  in  vain  when  they  wish  to  express  their  love." 

The  ironical  tone  in  which  these  words  were  uttered  produced 
a  powerful  effect  on  Alfieri,  and  he  cast  on  Marliano  a  look  of 
mingled  contempt  and  defiance,  which  was  only  too  promptly  re- 
turned* With  the  speed  of  lightning  the  Marchioness  plaosd  her- 
self between  these  two  men,  thus  interchanging  looks  of  menace  and 
hatred. 

*'  You  have  jested  enough/'  said  Bianca  to  the  Count.  '*  You 
must  not  on  my  account  miss  your  walk.  On  the  contrary,  I  expect 
you  to  go,  and  to  bring  me  a  nosegay  of  wild  flowers/' 

Alfieri  hesitated  to  comply  with  her  request ;  but  Bianca  looked 
at  him  so  beseechingly,  that,  conquering  his  feelings,  he  bowed  to 
her,  and  went. 

Marliano  seemed  desirous  of  following,  when  Bianca  exclaimed, 
"  Have  you  forgotten  that  you  promised  to  read  to  me  ?*' 

The  Genoese  looked  at  the  Marchioness  with  a  strange  sort  of 
smile,  and  replied,  '*  Are  you  very  much  alarmed  for  the  Count  ?  " 

Bianca  put  her  hand  on  her  heart,  unable  to  reply. 

**  My  conduct  ought  to  content  you,*'  resumed  Marliano  ;  ''  I 
suffered  him  to  declare  his  love,  I  submitted  also  to  his  insults,  for 
he  did  insult  me,  and  intentionally ;  indeed  I  was  so  ^tient  that 
he  can  scarcely  do  otherwise  than  deem  me  a  coward.  Does  not  all 
this  satisfy  you  ?'' 

^*  I  must  leave,"  answered  the  Marchioness,  in  a  heart-rending 
tone ;  *'  I  can  no  longer  remain  here ;  I  will  return  to  Oenoa." 

<'  I  am  ready.' 

Bianca  cast  on  Marliano  a  glance,  in  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say  whether  indignation  or  terror  most  predominated,  and  re- 

rlied,  '*  Yes,  I  will  return  to  Genoa,  but  only  to  renounce  the  world, 
have  often  thought  of  doing  so,  and  my  resolution  is  now  decided.' 
•*  You  will  not  retire  to  a  convent  ?  " 
''I  am  determined.*' 

"Impossible!  Young  and  lovely  as  you  are,  an  eternal  im* 
prisonment  would  be  intolerable.*' 
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''  Am  I  free  at  this  moment?" 

The  Gbnoese  replied  in  a  moamful  tone,  **  Is  it  then  to  avoid 
me  that  jon  wonld  quit  the  world  ?  Is  joor  detestation  of  me 
more  potent  than  yoor  love  itf  Ufe's  enjojrments?  " 

**  Allowing  sndi  to  be  the  esse,  what  then?"   said  Bianca. 

**  What  have  I  done  f  '*    returned  the  Oenosse. 

The  Marddonefls  in  a  tone  of  minted  anger  and  snrprise, 
qnicklj  rejoined,  ''  Do  yon  dare  to  ask  me  ?  Hss  the  lisquia  of 
Rooca  so  entirely  fbrsotten  the  past?  Have  you  not  drawn  aiaund 
me  a  fetal  olrde,  which  none  can  pass  and  live  ?  Yon  ask  what 
you  have  done  ?  Have  yon  not  always  taken  advantage  of  yonr 
odious  and  sickening  dexterity  as  dnelHst  to  assume  the  part  of  my 
guardian^  and  to  forbid  my  receiving  the  attentions  of  one  and  all  p 
Alone^  without  relations^  I  have  bera  nnable  to  shield  myself  firom 
yonr  tyranny ;  and  those  who  would  defend  me,  I  cannot  bear  to 
expose  to  oertara  death.  Your  conduct  is  such  as  would  provoke 
the  cahnest,  and  is  always  designed  to  do  so.  You  then  trsnquilly 
await  the  piovooation  you  have  excited,  in  order  to  have  the  vile 
advantage  d  a  selection  of  weapons ;  whilst  you  all  the  time  £eel 
certain  of  striking  surely,  as  surely  as  you  did  poor  Aldi.  For  the 
last  three  years,  you  have  kept  me  trembling  beneath  your  frown, 
estranging  everyone  from  me  threngh  motives  of  prudence^  and  only 
listening  to  you  through  fear.  In  vain  do  I  endeavour  to  eBcaipe 
such  thraMomi  you  follow  me  everywhere.  Even  here,  where 
I;^had  hoped  to  have  remained  concealed,  you  make  your  i^pearaace 
under  the  false  name  of  Marliano,  as  if  you  knew  that  your  own 
would  have  driven  me  away.  And  still  you  can  dare  to  ask  me^ 
what  have  yon  done  I  *' 

While  the  M ardiionesB  was  speaking,  the  Genoese  became 
lividly  pale;  his  countenance  assumed  an  expression  imposabls  to 
describe ;  an  union  of  agony  and  cruelty,  an  expression  of  despair, 
whi^,  though  pssafnl  to  behold,  excited  no  commiseration  in  the 
spectator.  It  seemed  the  grief  of  Satan  suddenly  trans&rmed  into 
tne  King  of  SulTering. 

^*  Ah  t  why  have  you  not  loved  me  ?"  answered  Marliano^  stead* 
£utly  gazinff  on  the  Marchioness.  ^'  You  are  to  Uame  f(»  all  that 
has  eccUFred.  Happiness  wonld  have  turned  my  nature,  whilst  you 
have  only  exasperated  it.  The  odious  dexterity  of  a  duellist,  with 
which  you  tount  me,  the  world  has  compelled  me  to  acquire.  I 
was  ugly.  I  was  forsaken.  I  needed  a  derance  against  contempt  I 
made  myself  therefore,  an  adept  in  the  art  of  killing;  What  at  first 
had  been  a  mere  speculation,  became  later  a  habit.  I  trusted  my 
honor  to  that  science,  which  I  had  only  learnt  as  a  safeguard.  And 
why  should  I  spare  those  who  abhor  me  ?     Hatred  engenders  evil 

SiMsions.     Ah  f    Heaven  is  my  witness,  when  I  first  knew  you, 
ianea,  I  never  desired  to  shed  one  drop  of  blood.    Can  I  annihilate 
the  past  ?    My  love  was  repulsed ;  I  saw  your  contempt,  though  you 
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Strove  to  oanoeal  it.  This  it  was  that  excited  mj  anger  beyond 
all  oontroL  Was  I  to  leave  to  another  the  bliss  you  had  refiised  to 
me?  Would  either  have  felt  touched  by  my  forbearanoe ?  No !  I 
should  have  had  nothing  bat  your  soom ;  and  this,  I  would  not 
reoeiTe.  If  I  am  cruel,  Bianca,  it  is  because  the  thought  that  you 
lore  another  is  torture  to  my  souL" 

''And  am  I  to  be  the  slave  of  your  passiona?'' 

"  Bianca,  I  am  only  jealous,  because  I  so  love  you !  ** 

"  But  I  do  not  love  you." 

'*I  know  it— I  know  it— but  your  affection  might  change  my 
life,  and  make  it  redeem  the  pas^"  said  the  Genoese,  and  seising  the 
Harchicmes^s  hands  he  continued,  ^  Oh !  Bianca,  I  love  you  so 
fondly;  are  you  still  without  pity  ?" 

''Laure  me,**  said  the  Marchioness^  endeavouring  to  free  her 

"  Listen  to  m^  I  implore  you." 
**'  Leave  me." 

"Biaoca,  you    cannot  for  ever  reject  my  prayers;  I  love  you 
so  devotedly,  diat  at  last  you  must  consent  to  become  my  wile.** 
**  A  convent  rather  1 "    exclaimed  the  Marchioness. 

Thia  arm  should  snatch  you  from  it.'* 

I  should  still  have  the  refuge  of  the  tomb.'* 
Marliano  dropped  her  hands,  and  said,  in  a  voice  of  concentrated 

''  Ton  h>ve  die  Count." 

The  Marehioness  trembled,  endeavoured  to  reply,  could  not,  and 
burst  into  tears. 

For  a  few  seconds  Marliano  remained  silent ;  he  seemed  rooted  to 
the  qM;  at  last  he  said  slowly,  "  Yes,  you  had  better  return  to 
Geaoar^--flad  tOb.morrow." 

At  thia  moment  people  were  heard  approaching.  Marliano 
oflEned  his  artn   to  Bianca,  and  they  both  quitted  the  garden. 

Scarcely  had  they  disappeared,  before  Cellini  sofUy  emerged 
from  a  dump  of  acacias  behind  the  arbour.  Arriving  there  just 
After  the  poet's  departure,  and  recognising  the  voices  of  Bianca  and 
Marliano^  he  had  quietly  remained. 

At  no  time  was  the  iihrettuia  remarkable  for  his  discretion,  but 
at  the  present  moment  he  was  most  anxious  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  Marliano's  ^pearanoe  beneath  the  Marchionesses  window,  and 
bad  thus  heard  aU  that  passed. 

The  conversation  immediately  excited  Cellini's  interest,  seeinff  in 
it,  as  he  did,  an  admirable  scene  for  a  play.  Before  its  conclusion, 
however,  he  became  aware  how  deeply  Alfieri  was  concerned  in  it ; 
and  he  hastened  to  communicate  to  the  poet  everything  he  had  heard. 

The  revelation  to  Alfieri  was  as  delightful  as  it  was  unexpected ; 
fmr  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  every  doubt  was  dissipated,  and 
he  lesraed  that  he  was  beloved. 


«•    u 
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All  was  now  explained.  The  emotion  of  the  Marchioness  on 
Marliano's  arrival ;  her  timid  submission ;  and  her  sudden  change  of 
manner.     Alfieri  could  scarcely  realise  to  his  mind  his  happiness* 

'*  But,"  said  Cellini,  ''  she  has  promised  this  Marliano,  or  rather 
Baron  de  Bocca  to  leave  to-morrow.*' 

"Don't  talk  of  her  quitting,"  replied  the  poet,  *'I  am  resolved 
she  shall  stay.  Heaven  be  praised  that  the  truth  is  at  last  dis- 
covered. This  time,  at  least,  the  Baron  shall  find  one  to  stand 
between  him  and  the  woman  he  so  dastardly  oppresses. " 

*^  But  you  forget  that  you  never  fired  a  pistol  in  your  life/*  said 
Cellini,  ''^and  are  certain  of  being  killed. ** 

"  Well,  what  matter  if  I  am  ?" 

**  At  this  moment  you  are  too  happy  to  think  much  of  life  and  its 
value.  But  remember,  if  you  fall,  the  Marchioness  will  have  no 
protector,  and  will  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  her  persecutor.** 

<*  I  had  forgotten  that.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  not  to  fight 
such  a  man ;  publishing  the  truth  would  do  equally  as  well." 

*'But  the  truth  is  too  injurious  to  the  Baron's  character;  he 
would  insult  you  in  order  to  force  you  to  give  him  satisfeustion.** 

"  Well,  I  am  ready  to  give  it." 

''Then  he  is  sure  to  kill  you,  and  the  position  of  the  Mar- 
chioness remains  the  same.  It  is  a  sort  of  charmed  circle,  where 
one  ever  returns  to  the  same  fatal  point." 

Alfieri  angrily  replied,  ''Is  it  just  that  such  dastardly oondact 
as  the  Baron's  is  to  be  concealed  as  a  point  of  honour }  What ! 
because  the  man  is  expert  in  murder,  he  is  to  compel  me  to  silence 
or  death  ?  Strange  justice  this.  If  I  refuse  to  allow  myself  to  be 
killed,  I  am  to  be  denounced  as  a  coward.  If  life  is  only  an  arena 
for  gladiators,  why  was  not  I  instructed  in  the  science  of  killing  my 
fellow  men  ?  What  signifies  to  me,  either  what  I  am,  or  aU  I  know? 
This  very  minute  I  would  relinquish  all  my  genius  and  fame  for 
only  the  common  skill  of  a  fencing-master.    As  it  is,  I  am  powerless ! " 

''In  former  days  a  highwayman  would  have  extricated  you 
from  your  difficulty,"  replied  Cellini.  "  'Tis  unlucky  they  are  out  of 
fashion.'* 

Alfieri  remained  silent  as  if  in  thought ;  suddenly  awaking  from 
his  reverie  he  muttered, 

"  Yes— Yes ;  it  is  the  only  means ;  it  must  be  so." 

'•  What  do  you  intend  doing  ?  "  inquired  Cellini. 

"  This  evening  you  will  see,'*  replied  the  Count,  and  instantly 
quitted  the  room. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

After  the  conversation  related  in  the  last  chapter,  the  Count 
employed  the  following  hours,  in  arranging  his  affairs,  and  in 
writing  his  will,  and  last  wishes.  However  strong  may  be  the 
mind  it  is  almost  impossible  that  such  preparations  should  not 
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shed  a  gioom.  There  is  in  every  existence  some  smiling  nook»  some 
pleasing  spot»  to  which  the  longing  eye  returns.  It  is  at  such 
noomenta  that  doubts  and  anxieties  will  arise,  and  cast  their 
shadow  on  the  feelings. 

Who  will  mourn  our  departure  ?  Will  any  heed  the  void  that 
we  leave?  These  are  the  melancholy  problems  to  which  such 
occasions  give  birth.  And  who  dare  look  to  the  past  for  their 
solution  ? 

Thoughts  such  as  these  passed  in  review  before  the  poet.  He 
saw  the  hills^  among  which  he  had  passed  his  childhood ;  his  early 
affections  returned  to  his  heart ;  he  remembered  the  feelings  that  his 
first  verses  inspired,  nor  could  he  forget  the  old  woman's  prediction, 
now  on  the  eve  of  fulfilment.  He  looked  through  his  papers,  care- 
fully patting  aside  the  compositions  that  were  finished,  but  looked 
with  mournful  r^et  on  those  still  more  cherished  manuscripts 
which  as  yet  were  only  sketched,  but  which  Alfieri  knew  he  could 
so  ably  have  completed.  Oh  !  what  day  dreams,  what  half-forgotten 
imaginings  then  returned  to  his  memory  I  How  frequently,  and 
how  convulsively,  did  he  strike  his  hand  against  his  forehead,  as  if 
to  wrench  from  his  mind  all  the  countless  and  gloomy  fancies  that 
were  with  him  so  soon  to  perish  ! 

But  time  was  advancing.  The  Count  rapidly  pursued  his  task 
of  putting  every  thing  in  order.  He  wrote  to  his  sister ;  bid  a  fond 
adieu  in  his  heart  to  all  he  loved,  and  descended  to  the  drawing-room. 

Cellini  and  Marliano  were  already  there ;  the  former  was  dis- 
coBsing  the  merits  of  one  of  Machiavelli's  works,  which  he  held  in 
his  hand. 

"  I  am  unacquainted  with  it,"  coldly  remarked  Marliano. 

''  Would  you  like  to  read  it  ?  *'  asked  Cellini,  at  the  same  time 
offering  the  book. 

"  I  never  read." 

Cellini  looked  astonished,  for  just  then  the  intellectual  movement 
that  distinguished  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  was  at  its 
height ;  amongst  the  aristocracy,  especially,  had  it  prevailed.  For 
a  nobleman  to  declare  he  never  read,  appeared  therefore,  to  Cellini,  a 
most  extraordinary  assertion. 

It  was  just  at  this  moment  that  the  Count  entered,  and  hearing 
the  reply  of  the  Genoese,  he  said,  "  Mr.  Marliano  is  perfectly 
right ;   what  do  people  that  are  highly  born  want  with  books  ?  " 

The  Genoese  looked  at  the  Count,  as  if  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  his  remark  was  ironical,  but  could  glean  nothing  from  AlEeri's 
calm  countenance. 

<'  For  the  same  reason,"  said  Cellini,  '*  you.  Count,  ought  not  to 
be  sitting  up  half  the  night  reading." 

^  With  me  the  case  is  different,"  answered  Alfieri.  '*  I  am  a 
poet,  a  madman.  Plutarch  gives  me  delight,  and  I  have  a  respect 
tar  some  9ach  ridiculous  words,  as  country,  liberty,  &c.,  &c.     I 
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imagine  a  worlds  where  the  most  desenriag  will  be  reoooiDeilflBd* 
power  awarded  to  the  moet  devoted,  and  where  <hi  all  £Blicitj  will 
be  bestowed.  I  know,  however,  Uimt  I  have  not  the  oommon  neoae 
that  so  distinguishes  Mr.  Marliano.** 

All  this  was  said  in  a  tone  of  Toioe  so  caka  and  tranquil>  thmt  it 
would  have  been  diftcnlt  to  have  aoeosed  the  speaker  of  anj  eorert 
meaning.  The  irony  was  so  well  cooeealed,  that  if  the  ezpreasMMi 
may  be  allowed,  it  vrss/dt  without  being  seen.  It  was  one  of  thoae 
attacks  that  strikes  all  the  more  snrely,  fipom  the  inability  to  repel 
it,  and  after  a  thousand  invisible  blows,  compel  yea  to  aa  open 
defence,  and  make  you  appear  in  the  light  ef  the  aggnMser,.  Mmr^ 
liano  endeavoured  to  control  himself,  fearing  that  a  n^tora  would 
only  precipitate  the  very  dreumstances  he  was  deslrons  to  avoid* 

**  I  scarcely  merit  your  Lorddiip's  panegyric,'*  said  the  Oeaoeae, 
**  I  leave  to  others  more  dever  than  myself,  and  who  I  bdieve  style 
themselves  philosophers  and  phitanthropist^  the  task  ef  mnodeUnig 
the  earth.  A  task  which,  doubtless,  proves  as  easy  Ce  theu  aa 
shifting  the  scenes  of  a  theatre  does  to  m  manager.*' 

**  You  are  too  indulgent,  Sir,  when  you  spe«k  of  clever  man,  in 
connection  with  philanthropy  and  plulosopny,''  replied  Al€ari» 
''Men  who  wish  to  enlighten  their  fcUow-men,  are  mere  fMa. 
Those  who  serve  their  neighbours  as  themsdves,  are  only  dotards. 
The  really  tdented  are  those  who  profit  by  abuses,  iasfaead  of 
striving  to  put  them  down :  who  ffild  their  hardness,  by  giving  to 
it  the  nature  of  reason:  who  gUBan  some  benefit  or  e^jiQriaent 
from  every  misfortune :  who  are  so  refined  in  their  ^otism  that 
they  would  not  object  to  set  a  whole  town  on  fire,  for  the  mete  gmti* 
fication  of  warming  their  hands.  Such  is  the  life  of  all  tiioae  who 
really  know  what  uving  is,  and  such  is  the  life  of  many  mff'^cslled 
gentlemen.  Such  men,  after  having  broueht  ruin  on  their  creditom, 
and  killed  a  few  friends  in  a  dud,  quit  uis  world,  imagining  that 
they  have  lived  as  became  gentlemen  and  men  of  himmr.** 

While  Alfleri  was  ^p^Jdng,  Marliano  seemed  under  (be  ia« 
fluence  of  an  anser  that  was  momentarily  increadnff ;  he  abruptly 
tui^ned  round  miiist  the  Count  uttered  his  last  few  worda,  Dut 
then,  as  if  determined  on  avoiding  a  quarrel,  he  gently  advanoed 
towards  a  chair,  and  took  his  hat,  which  lay  on  it. 

^'  I  hope,  Sir,"  said  Alfieri,  **  that  my  opinions  ata  not  diaa* 
greeable  to  you  P     I  should  be  sorry  to  drive  you  away.'* 

Marliano  flung  down  his  hat,  and  haaghtily  replied,  "  I  yield 
to  no  one*" 

Alfieri  bowed.  For  some  instants  there  was  a  silenoe.  Cellini 
felt  embarrassed,  ignorant  of  what  the  Couat  was  driving  at,  while 
the  Genoese,  on  his  part,  was  evidently  desirous  not  to  oountenanoe 
the  provocation  that  he  saw  must  eventually  come* 

nf arliano  approached  a  consol ;  after  examining  some  rare  and 
ezquinte  flowers  that  were  on  it,  his  eyes  were  siuldenly  attracted 
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to  a  pistol  case,  which  Cellini  had  left  there  on  his  return  from 
shooting.  Marliano  opened  the  box,  carelessly  examined  one  of  the 
pistols,  and  advanced  to  the  window  with  it. 

"  Are  your  pistols  in  good  order  ?  "  enquired  the  Genoese  of 
Cellini. 

''Impoesible  to  be  better,**  was  the  reply. 

**  Will  you  allow  me  to  try  one  ?  " 

«  Certainly  .•• 

Marliano  advanced  stiU  nearer  to  the  window,  and  said  in  a  tone 
of  perfect  indifference^  '^I  see  a  flower  yonder;  I  think  it  is  a 
€ameli&." 

**  Which  ?  That  one  ?  '*  asked  Cellini,  adding  <<  Yon  cannot 
toach  it  at  this  distance." 

Marliano  fired.     ''Hit,  I  declare,"  exclaimed  Cellini. 

^  The  flower  has  fsdlen,"  said  Alfieri  very  tranquilly. 

*'  You  seem  to  deem  it  a  jest,  but  it  is  the  case,"  remarked 
Marliano. 

The  Count  smiled.  He  was  aware  that  the  Genoese  in  thus 
giving  a  proof  of  his  skill,  was  merely  anxious  to  inspire  him  with 
a  little  Tdiolesome  dread. 

«' WeU,  Signer  Marliano,"  said  Cellini,  with  his  gaxe  still  fixed 
cm  the  Camelia,  'Mf  you  and  I  ever  go  out  together,  it  will  not  be 
with  pistols.^* 

"why  ?  -  asked  Alfieri,  "  on  account  of  this  flower  ?  " 

''  No  I  on  account  of  myself ! " 

'*  But  it  sometimes  happens  that  all  this  skill  vanishes,"  con- 
tinued the  Count,  "  at  a  moment  of  great  danger." 

Marliano  moved  forward.  *'  I  do  not,  Sir,"  continued  Alfieri, 
**  make  this  remark  for  you  ;  but  the  most  practised  duellist  does 
not  always  retain  his  skill  in  the  presence  or  an  honest  man.  His 
conscience  will  sometimes  cause  nis  hand  to  tremble.  Indeed, 
there  are  some  men  who  merely  boast  of  their  adroitness  to  escape 
any  serious  encounter  ;  and  who  give  a  proof  of  their  skill,  only  to 
avoid  giving  one  of  their  courage." 

'*  What  do  you  mean  ?  '*  exclaimed  Marliano,  at  the  same  time 
mo'.'ing  towards  the  Count. 

"  I  must  again  repeat  that  I  do  not  intend  my  remarks  for  you,** 
calmly  replied  Alfieri. 

''The  assurance  is  needless,*'  retorted  Marliano,  whose  lips 
trembled  with  passion.  **I  am  only  too  well  aware  that  your 
Loidship  dare  not  address  such  words  to  me.  Poets  are  only  too 
renowned  for  their  prudence;  they  never  insult  openly ;  they  only 
give  their  provocation  in  some  poetical  flourish.  When  they  see 
people  weary  of  their  ill-disguised  insolence,  they  feign  not  to  mean 
what  they  have  dared  to  utter,  and  sometimes  even,  on  the  plea 
of  ill-health,  will  refuse  to  give  satisfaction,  as  a  man  of  honour.^ 

"I  am  sure  that  you  neither  intend  your  remarks  for  me, 
gently  replied  the  Count. 

p 
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*'  As  you  please,  "*  said  Marliano. 

<'Oh  !  I  am  certain  you  caunot.     If  you  do»  I  should  be  oom- 
pelled  Signer  Marliano,  to  seek  satisfaction." 

^*  Well,  what  is  there  to  prevent  you  doing  so  ?  " 

"  You  recognize  my  right  to  do  so  ?     Your  insolence  was  then 
addressed  to  me  ?  " 

•*  What  then  ?  " 

Alfieri  bounded  towards  the  Genoese,  and  said,  '*  I  have,  in  that 
case,  the  choice  of  weapons.*' 

''What  can  that  signify  to  me?** 

"You  shall  see,"  said  Allieri,  and  went  to  the  consol,  seized 
both  the  pistols,  and  presenting  them  to  Marliano,  said, 

"  Choose ! " 

*'  Only  one  of  the  pistols  is  loaded." 

<'  What  does  that  matter?  "  rejoined  Alfieri. 

*'  Do  you  desire  to  fight  ?  "  stammered  forth  the  Genoese. 

*'Yes !  Each  holding  a  pistol  on  the  breast  of  his  adversary , 
and  Heaven  shall  decide  our  fate !  " 

**  'Tis  impossible,'*  said  Marliano. 

**  You  must  pardon  me.  Sir,"  replied  the  Count ;  "  but  as  you 
have  allowed  me  to  have  been  the  one  insulted,  it  is  for  me  to  select 
the  weapons,  and  you  cannot  refuse  me  this  right  without  declaring 
yourself  a  coward.  Hitherto,  circumstances  have  been  in  your 
fsYOT — they  are  so  no  longer.  You  trusted  to  my  doing  as  many 
others  have  done,  and  of  my  serving  you  as  a  mark  either  for  your 
sword  or  bullet.  You  would  strike  me  down  with  a  smile  on  your 
lip,  as  you  only  just  now  hit  the  flower.  In  the  present  instance 
you  must  allow  me  Baron  de  Rocca  to  tell  you  that  yon  are  mis- 
taken." 

*'  How  do  you  know  my  name  ?  '* 

'*  Never  mind.  I  do  not  fight  to  make  any  display  of  bravery ; 
but  simply  to  free  the  Marchioness  of  Alcanyo  from  your  perse- 
cutions.    I  fight  because  I  wish  to  kill  you." 

*'  Your  wish  may  not  be  realized,'*  said  the  Baron,  in  a  tone  of  fury. 

*'  I  know  it.  But  whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  the  duel,  the 
Marchioness  need  never  again  fear  you.  My  measures  are  all  taken. 
My  will  is  written.  Should  I  fall,  all  Italy  will  know  the  cause  of 
my  death,  for  with  my  blood,  shall  I  have  purchased  the  right  to 
proclaim  what  you  are.  None  will  doubt,  for  the  dead  are  always 
believed.  Envy  itself  will  then  be  silent,  and  my  fate  will  be  com- 
miserated. Even  my  enemies  will  extend  your  fame.  Your  fatal 
celebrity  will  be  united  to  mine,  and  your  name  will  be  execrated 
for  having  destroyed  me.  But  I  shall  have  broken  the  yoke  you 
now  impose  on  the  Marchioness.  Never  again  need  she  be  in 
terror  of  your  tyranny.  None  hereafter  need  perish  in  her  defence. 
You  will  have  lost  the  privilege  accorded  to  every  man  of  honour, 
and  you  will  not  find  a  gentleman  that  will  deign  to  give  you  satis- 
faction.*' 
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*'  Enough,  enongh,"  said  the  Baron,  alinoBt  beside  himself  with 
ftiry,  "  One  of  us  must  die  ^  come  on.** 
*'  I  am  ready." 

Both  advanced  towards  the  door,  when  Cellini  stopped  them  and 
said, 

«  You  cannot  fight  without  witnesses.     It  is  impossible." 
"  Well  Cellini,  you  must  be  mine/'  replied  Alfieri,  *'  and  the 
Baron  will  perhaps  procure  one  for  himself." 
"  Immediately." 

''In  an  hour's  time  we  shall  await  you  at  the  spring,"  said 
Alfieri. 

*'  I  shall  be  there  before  you." 

The  Baron  and  Cellioi  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  v. 

Whbn  Alfieri  found  himself  alone,  a  sort  of  moral  depression 
overcame  him.  Death  seemed  close  at  hand;  chance  must  decide  his 
fete.  He  availed  himself  of  this  last  respite,  to  think  of  the  past 
— of  Bianca. 

From  all  that  Cellini  had  told  him,  he  thought  himself  beloved. 
But  this  uncertain  belief  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  satisfy  at  the  mo- 
ment. He  might  have  mistaken  her  expression  of  fear  for  a  feeling 
of  more  tender  interest.  Was  it  from  love  or  from  pity,  that  Bianca 
wished  to  remove  him  out  of  all  danger  }  Oh  !  if  the  doubt  could 
be  cleared.  Oh  !  were  he  certain  of  being  loved,  he  could  calmly 
meet  the  approaching  trial.  Alfieri  was  dwelling  on  reflections  such 
as  these,  when  the  door  of  the  room  opened,  and  the  Marchioness 
entered  with  a  book  in  her  hand.  On  seeing  tbe  Count  she  blushed 
and  stood  still,  but  recovering  herself  almost  immediately^  she  came 
fonvard,  and  pointing  to  her  book,  said, 

"  You  see  I  have  been  in  your  society.*' 

Alfieri  recognized  his  last  volume  of  poems. 

*'  Your  works,**  she  continued,  **  are  not  like  those  of  other 
authors,  to  which  we  only  have  recourse  when  in  need  of  an  agree- 
able companion.  They  are  more  like  friends  that  participate  in  all 
our  feelings,  and  whose  delightful  society  we  find  it  almost  an  im. 
possibility  to  quit." 

"  You  make  me  jealous.  '* 

**  Jealous  of  your  own  works  ?  '* 

*'  Yes,  for  my  writings  are  liked,  not  myself.  Before  people 
know  me  they  seek  me  in  my  works,  and  discover  me  in  those 
heroes,  whom  I  make  act  and  talk  in  my  day-dreams ;  and  when  an 
ordinary  man  appears,  differing  in  nothing  from  other  mortals, 
people  are  astonished,  and  the  idol  is  taken  from  its  pedestal. 
Why,  you  yourself  are  more  pleased  with  the  poet  tl:an  the  man. 
Yuu  profess  to  like  my  verses,  but  nevertheless  yuu  avoid  me.'* 
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The  Marchioness  wished  to  speak,  but  Alfieri  continued,  ^'  Ahf 
don't  deny  it,  you  do  avoid  me !  Yet  I  have  hoped  that  you  sym* 
pathise  with  my  feelings.  For  an  instant  I  believed  that  I  had 
touched  your  heart.  It  was  then  that  fame  was  dear  to  me>  for  I 
thought  that  you  would  share  it  with  me.*' 

The  Marchioness  was  deeply  moved.  There  was^such  sincerity 
in  Alfieri's  voice,  such  truthful  and  devoted  affection  in  his  looks, 
that  she  appeared  spell-bound :  she  tried  to  speak  but  could  not. 

"  Speak,  only  speak ! "    exclaimed  the  Count,  seizing  Bianca's 
hands.     **  Why  all   this  embarrassment  ?     You  know  how  fondly  I 
love  you,  and  if  my  love  is  not  repulsive  to  your  feelings,  why  refiiae 
to  tell  me  so  ?     It  is  perhaps  the  only  happiness  left  to  me." 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

^  Who  can  read  the  future  ?     You  know  the  prediction !  *' 
*'  Pray  don't  recall  it." 

"  But  if  the  prediction  should  be  realized  ?  Suppose  I  were  now 
seeing  you  for  the  last  time,  could  you  refuse  me  the  one  assurance  I 
need  to  bring  back  sunshine  to  my  heart  ?  Bianca^  one  word — only 
one  word — Bianca— do  you  love  me  ?  " 

'*  Can  you  ask  me,"  murmured  the  Marchioness,  covering  her 
face  and  bursting  into  tears. 

Alfieri  looked  radiant  with  joy. 
*'  Then  you  do  love  me  Bianca — ^beloved  Bianca.'* 
"  Oh,  why  make  me  confess  my  love  ?     If  you  only  knew  !** 
'*  I  wish  to  know  nothing,  but  that  I  possess  your  love.     You 
must  not  weep  nor  tremble  either.     Bianca  you  love  me ! " 

At  that  instant  the  clock  struck,   and  the  Count  heard    it. 
'*  Adieu  Bianca,'*  he  said,  and  after  clasping  her  in  one  long 
embrace,  he  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

The  Marchioness  at  first  remained  motionless,  thinking  only  of 
the  Count's  love,  with  a  sort  of  indefinite  dread  of  its  result.  Sud- 
denly Alfieri*s  peculiar  manner  flashed  across  her !  His  leaving  her 
so  precipitately :  a  fearful  suspicion  presented  itself  to  Bianca's 
mind  1 

She  darted  into  the  garden.  Alfieri  was  not  there ;  she  called 
to  Marliano,  he  was  absent !  Her  heart  beat  so  violently  she  could 
scarcely  breathe.  Hardly  knowing  what  she  was  about,  she  ascended 
to  the  Count's  room.  She  knocked  at  the  door.  No  reply.  She 
pushed  it  open.  The  room  was  empty  I  She  rushed  to  the  balcony 
and  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol  1  She  shrieked,  and  leaned  against 
the  wall  for  support,  when  at  the  same  instant,  she  recognised 
Celini's  voice,  callmg  "  A  Doctor  1     a  doctor !  " 

Bianca  felt  the  earth  turning  round  beneath  her  feet ;  she  con- 
trived to  reach  a  chair,  to  prevent  herself  from  falling  ;  she  heard  a 
voicC:  a  quick  step  on  the  stairs,  the  door  was  fiung  widely  open,  and, 
Beforb  H£B  stood  Alfiebi  ! 

THE   END. 
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Part  I. 

By  your  leave  here,  by  your  leave ;  room  for  oar  Chronicle  of  the 
Lord  Mayor's  Dinner.  Replete, — bursting  with  it,  so  to  speak,  we 
would  relieve  ourselves  of  a  little  about  it,  at  all  events.  May  our 
more  than  comfortable  sensation  of  fulness  within,  facilitate  a  copious 
flow  of  what  we  would  give  forth.  Greedy  and  proud  indeed  were  he, 
who,  partaking  of  such  a  spread,  should  fail  to  spread  it  abroad. 

We  are  thankful  to  think  that  the  satisfying  event  has  not  deprived 
us  of  all  humility  as  well  as  appetite.     We  need  be  self-contained  no 
longer,  under  such  dire  temptation  to  let  out.    Nor  stuck  up,  though 
the  subject  matter  be  still  sticking  in  our  throat.    Puffed  out,  we  may  . 
be.    Puffed  up,  we  will  never  be. 

Now  the    secret  of  the  oommg  honour  in   store  for  us  had   been 
wMfipered  in  our  ravished  ears,  which  could  hardly  believe  or  retain 
their  sense  in  consequence,  several  days  beforehimd.     A  prescience 
(which,  as  no  one  ever  remarked  before  this  present  chronicler,  except, 
perhaps.  Lord  Bacon,  and  Sylvester  Daggerwood)  smce  "  knowledge  is 
power,'*  and  "  to  be  forearmed,  one  needs  but  to  be  forewarned,*' 
gave  us  strength  of  mind  to  look  on,  comparatively  unmoved,  the  time- 
honored  pageant  perambulating  the  civic  domain  during  the  day.     The 
great  day.      Big  with  the  £iite  of  Sheriff  and  Lord  Mayor.     Olor ! 
wbat  need  had  we  now,  as  on  all  such  days  of  yore,  to  curry  &vour 
with  fortunate  friends  resident  m  the  line  of  ruute,  for  a  vacant  cranny 
wheiein  to  await  the  advent  of  that  imposing,  and  shall  we  not  venture 
to  aver,  improving  spectacle;  to   discuss   stale  sandwiches,   imbibe 
doubtful  sherry,  and  inhale  a  genuine  London  November  fog.     With 
such  a  vision  in  our  mind's  eye  as  the  Banquet  in  the  Hall,  mere  sand- 
wiches and  sherry  indeed,  sank  into  as  poor  entertainment  as  the 
wretdied  bread -andscrape  and  sky-blue  of  your  school  urchm,  on  the 
eventful  holiday  mom,  when  rail  or  coach  is  to  see  him  safely  consigned 
to  that  sweet  land  of  tarts  where  dwells  Mamma.     Instead  of  madly 
rushing  in  the  ruck  of  the  state-carriage,  chevying  behind,  getting  in 
deadly  peril  of  entanglement  with  its  wheels,   in  which  trying  dangers 
our  well  known  enthusiasm  for  all  pertaining  to  civic  dignity  has 
been  personally  observed  by  our  ^ends  to  whirl  us,  "  many  a  time  and 
ofty"  we  loitered  about  distant  street-corners,  affecting  compassion  for 
the  shivering  sight-seers  everywhere  visible  in  endless  tiers  of  open 
windows  ;  for  their  muffled  throats,  running  eyes,  and  red  tipped  pro- 
bosci ;   their  coming  sniffles,  influenza,  and  bronchitis.    We  gazed,  as 
we  could  afford  to  gaze,  at  the  man,  woman,  and  child-freighted  sills. 
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teeming  and  steaming  with  portraits  all  alive,  and  kicking  with  cold 
and  impatience  at  the  show's  delay,  as  might  a  privileged  peer  sum- 
moned to  1  b  sovereign's  installation,  on  the  outer  moh  he  elbows 
through  to  his  place.  Or  as  a  youngster  at  a  fair,  with  penny  paid, 
and  mounted  on  the  stage,  regards  with  calm  compassion  the  hapless 
crowd  around. 

We  are  expected  to  state — ^we  know  we  are— to  what  lucky  turn 
of  Fortune's  wheel  we  were  about  to  owe  our  enviable  preferment. 
Certainly.  To  what,  then,  but  the  gradous  favour  of  our  esteemed 
friend  and  patron,  Mr.  Deputy  Bumptious,  who  oyerwhelmed  us  with 
further  obli^tion  by  the  proffer  of  a  seat  in  the  conveyance  of  no  less  a 
person  than  himself,  and  lady — that  equipage  too,  a  hack  cab  from  the 
nearest  rank.  The  worthy  couple  occupied  the  deep  seat,  which  their 
extensive  figure  in  the  world's  eye  no  less  deserved,  than  indeed,  re- 
quired. The  smaller  seat,  on  which  it  was  our  happiness  to  &oe  and 
contemplate  their  splendour,  sufficed  for  the  far  smaller  span  of  our 
dimensions.  Had  the  vehicle's  defective  springs  threatened  to  depose 
us  abruptly  from  our  shallow  perch  of  observation,  which  lent  endiant* 
ment,  with  very  little  aid  from  distance,  to  our  vis-^-vis,  we  verily  be- 
lieve our  friends'  attire  alone  would  have  spell-bound  us  safely  to  our 
proper  place,  of  so  transfixing  a  character  was  their  gorgeousness.  As 
the  worthy  deputy  remarked,  '*  uniqueness  of  costume  could  receive  no 
higher  compliment  than  to  be  mistaken  by  the  ignorant  and  ill-informed, 
for  that  of  foreign  potentates.  Now,  he  had  distinctly  overheard  the 
waterman,  in  answer  to  Cabby's  question  of  what  kind  of  customers 
his  hre  was,  say,  he  didn't  know,  but  he  thought  "Rummy  Tikes." 
Obscure  language;  but  doubtless  denoting  a  belief  that  they  were 
ambassadorial  representatives  from  India's  jewelled  shores.** 

Well,  suppose  now  that  Mrs.  Bumptious  was  bent  on  producing 
what  her  daughters,  the  handmaidens  of  her  toilet,  predicted  she  would, 
and  called  a  ''fewroarer :"  that,  having  her  doubts,  as  became  so  unpre- 
tending and  diffident  a  feminine  mediaeval,  whether  plenitude  of  penoUy 
without  adventitious  aids,  could  alone  command  the  anticipated  effect^ 
she  had  taken  the  extraneous  precaution  of  encasing  her  august  head  in 
a  turban  of  unusual  size  and  shape :  that,  contemning  the  oriental  ro- 
tundity commonly  adopted,  she  had  conceived,  carried  out,  and  was 
actually  carrying  about,  an  entirely  new,  original,  and  daring  occidental 
deviation  therefrom ;  to  wit,  like  a  square-topped  carpenter's  cap,  or  an 
old  fashioned  eight-day  clock.  This  architectural  creation  of  her  own 
head,  she  supported,  with  surprising  dignity,  upon  it.  Next  to  this 
cloud-capp'd  tower  for  telling  sensation,  we  should  own  to,  ourselves, 
the  massive  gold  cable  encircling  her  yet  more  massive  shoulders;  with, 
suspended  thereto,  a  watch  so  large  and  plain  at  back,  that  a  small  boy 
looking  on  as  we  were  seated,  evidently  eyed  it  with  mistaken  interest 
in  its  coppery  effulgence,  for  a  shining  half-penny  bun.  On  the  con- 
spicuous prominence  Mrs.  Bumptious  now,  alas,  developes,  where  in 
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yoonger  days  existed  nought  bat  slender  waist,  this  glittering  time- 
beacon  flashed,  like  a  lighthouse  gleam  on  a  very  bold  foreland  indeed. 
Her  robe  was  tartan- plaid  in  pattern,  a  sort  of  sky-light  design.  The 
material,  satin  and  velvet ;  rich  as  the  turtle,  and  smooth  as  the  punch, 
destined  shortly  to  encounter  the  full  shock  of  her  '*  best  respecks." 
Gloves  she  patronised  not ;  but  in  their  pkce,  "  mits.*'  Wonderful 
mits  they  were,  too,  for  every  imaginable  intricacy  of  open  work,  net- 
work, trellis-work,  lattice- work,  and  filagree.  All  crimson  and  gold,  we 
declare.  For  such  a  mit,  who  would  not  re-mit  any  glove  whatever  ? 
Oh  !  take  Mrs.  Deputy  Bumptious  for  all  in  all,  head  gear,  body  gear, 
hand  gear,  and  cabby  shall  not  look  upon  her  like  again.  Unless  it  ever 
&11  to  him,  hereafter,  to  take  up  a  real  ibegum  from  ^'India's  jewelled 
shores*'' 

Bumptious  in  court  dress,  with  cocked  hat  and  sword,  sported  his 
mazarin  gown  as  an  over-alL  His  vest  magnificently  embroidered,  and 
overrun  with  miniature  cathedrals  and  little  church  steeples.  But  that 
shirt  frill  of  the  very  best  lace !  He  boasted  that  it  beat  him  hollow  in 
antiquity,  by  no  one  knew  how  many  years ;  and  it  certainly  ran  a  neck- 
and-neck  race  with  his  own  dingy  cuticle,  for  sallowness.  This  firag- 
ment  of  old  point,  had  been  an  old  point  of  his,  both  in  public  and 
private  company,  from  time  immemorial,  and  was  as  regularly  expected 
at  every  entertainment  he  frequented,  as  the  hearty  appetite  that 
perennially  crouched  behind  it. 

The  fair  fingers  of  the  Misses  Bumptious,  his  '*  datters,"  as  he 
mincingly  calls  them,  when  donning  his  company  manners,  are  alone 
entrusted  with  the  getting  up  against  occasion  of  this  "  dickey."  Dickey 
indeed  I  Like  the  dedining,  because  neglected,  shop  at  home,  which 
it  tt  the  deputy's  weakness  to  think  he  knows  how  to  sink  abroad. 

Supported  by  companions  thus  caparisoned,  did  not  our  heart  beat 
high  in  pardonable  pride  and  purest  joy,  the  whole  of  that  memorable 
drive  !  A  sense  of  suddenly- acquired  importance  nigh  swelled  our 
naturally  small  dimensions  to  those  of  the  huge  embossed  card  of  invi* 
tation  we  carried,  grotesquely  proportioned  as  pasteboard  credentials  in 
Christmas  pantomime.  Nor  unlike  the  temporary  trappings  of  a  theatre 
on  a  carnival  night,  were  the  entrance  and  approaches  to  the  hall; 
draped  and  garlanded,  milestoned  with  busts  in  plaster  of  sundry  civic 
worthies,  which  seemed  mightily  to  amuse,  and  choke  with  suppressed 
huighter,the  few  who  appeared  to  recognize  them,  and  utterly  to  bewilder 
all  who  did  not  These  groves  of  art  were  thickly  sentinelled  by  corpo- 
ratots  of  every  variety  of  office  and  appearance.  Some  with  bouquets, 
some  with  bows,  others  with  fairy- like  wands,  and  unfairy-like  forms ; 
the  bald,  the  rubicund,  the  obese. 

Once  emerged  from  among  tliese  enchanting  and  diverting  objects, 
and  Gog  and  Magog's  giant  state-room  shed  on  us  its  illumined  glory. 
Deputy  Bumptious  ascended  immediately  on  stilts  of  immense  moral 
height,  and  condescendingly  informed  us  therefrom,  that  the  decoration 
of  this  splendid  theatre  of  civic  festivity  (esteemed  one  of  the  deputy's 
neatest  expressions :  himself  foremost,  we  believe,  among  its  admirers) 
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with  that  of  the  adjacent  apartments,  requisite  for  the  aeoommodalion 
of  the  guests,  had  heen  devised  by  Mr.  Architect. 

Around  the  walls  hung  portraits,  for  our  recognition  of  which,  we 
must  own  ourselves  exclusively  indebted  to  their  superscriptions.  Their 
accuracy  as  likenesses  might  have  been  as  questionable,  for  aoght  we 
knew,  as  would  be,  certainly,  any  vain*glorious  and  untenable  assump- 
tion on  our  lowly  part,  of  the  humblest,  fiiintest,  most  distant  iq>proacfa 
to  femiliarity  with  thenr  illustrious  originals.  Distinguished  corporators 
for  the  main  part,  no  doubt  Distinguished  by  early  greediness,  preeent 
wealth,  subsequent  over-feeding,  and  eventual  apoplexy. 

These  pictures  were  interspersed  with  pret^  medallions :  and  sur- 
mounting them,  military  trophies,  swords^  muskets,  pistols,  and  bayonets ; 
and  waiving  high  aloft,  the  national  colours  of  all  the  European  powers, 
plu€  those  of  the  United  States.  The  splendid  glass  Star  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter  glittered  brilliantly  from  the  western  window,  with  Oog 
and  Magog  for  pedestal  supporters.  The  gothic  screen,  here,  was 
crowned  with  allegorical  figures.  The  compartments  of  the  gi«at 
eastern  window,  feeing,  above  the  dais  to  be  occupied  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  the  princiiml  guests,  were  filled  by  a  large  tran^Mirency ;  the 
principal  figure,  representing  liberty,  pointing  to  the  printing-press,  the 
emblem  of  civilization,  whidb,  with  education  and  justice,  is  dispelling 
superstition,  prejudice  and  other  evil  passions. 

Now,  below  this  design  was  a  motto  in  Latin,  which  Deputy  Bomp^ 
tious,  in  our  passage  across  the  hall,  putting  spectacles  on  nose,  an- 
nounced himself  as  going  to  decipher.  Despite,  however,  the  aid  of 
glasses,  the  deputy's  eyesight  proved  almost  as  defective  as  his  claseical 
knowledge.  So  that  but  for  our  esteemed  corporator's  happy  kmick  of 
jumping  at  conclusions  (how  or  why  he  arrives  at  which  he  could  never 
explain  if  his  life  depended  on  it),  we  might  not  have  been  edified  by  tlie 
episode  which  followed.  Turning  to  his  eight-day  clock,  the  worthy 
man  said, 

<*  My  dear,  if  you  could  only  manage  to  make  out  for  me  just  the 
first  word,  I  have  no  doubt  1  should  be  able  to  think  of  the  rest." 

Whereupon  the  lady  upturned  her  head  at  the  transparency,  and 
rather  opined,  she  said,  that  the  writing  was  *^ something  about  a  magpie.'' 
At  this  we  felt  constrained  to  volunteer  the  aid  of  our  younger  optics, 
and  gently  expkined  the  first  word  of  the  inscription  to  be,  not  '*  magpie," 
but  "  magna."  '*  Why,  bless  my  eyes,"  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  *'  I  de- 
clare I  thought  it  was '  magpie.'  " 

"  You  thought,"  retorted  her  spouse  in  lofty  disdain  ;  "  thought, 
madam,  is  unquestionably  a  very  fine  attribute  of  the  human  mind,  and 
therefore  it  is,  therefore,  I  say  it  is,  yon  do  but  trifle  with  your  choicest 
faculty,  when  you  happen  to  think  wrong.  Magna  7  Why,  of  course, 
it's  Magnay.  And  the  pictur.  That's  Sir  William *s  coat-and-arms. 
Left  a  purpose,  that  we  may  not  lose  sight  of  his  habits,  though  pus- 
sonally  retired  firom  among  us.  Now,  I  wonder  whether  that's  some 
dodge  of  his  own,  or  a  practical  joke  at  his  expense  by  some  wag  who 
doesn't  mind  cost  neither,  for  the  sake  of  his  fun  ?" 
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**  My  dear  Sir,"  we  interposed,  "  neither  one  nor  the  other,  we 
Bhonid  say,  judging  from  the  words  altogether.  For  now,  as  we  look,  we 
can  dearly  desoy  them  all;  they  are  simply,  '  magna  est  et  pnevalebit.'* 
"  Magnay-is-to  prevail-a-bit,"  slowly  reyolved  the  deputy,  as  if  repeating 
after  ns.  '^.You're  wrong,  yoong  man,  you  see,  yon're  wrong.  The  words 
eompletely  bear  out  my  interpretation.  *  Magnay-is-to  prevail-a-bit.' 
I  don't  think  he  ever  will,  though,  again.  The  gownd  must  ever  be 
upheld  in  all  ilB  int^ty.  Well,  now  then,  that  weVe  made  it  all  out 
as  plain  as  a  pike-staff,  suppose  we  go  and  see  what's  a  doing  in  the 
council  chamber." 

Grateftil  for  the  relief  of  any  retreat  under  the  dreumstanoes,  we 
eagerly  assented. 

The  lobbies,  the  promenading,  and  refreshment  rooms,  were  pro- 
fasely  decked  with  plants,  statuary,  and  armorial  trophies ;  in  some  of 
the  larger  apartments,  elegant  transparendes.  One  of  these  having  for 
its  subject,  Susannah  and  &e  Elders,  elidted  the  deputy's  sapiency  after 
80  loud  and  demonstratiye  a&shion,  that  we  quickly  became  the  nudeus 
of  an  admiring  auditory. 

*'  Here  is  presented  to  us,'*  expounded  our  orade  in  court  suit, 
''Here  is  presented  to  us,  the  triumph  of  mind  over  matter ;  for  the 
matter  is  one  needing  delicate  handling,  which  the  mind  of  the  artist 
has  accomplished,  by  giving  Susannah  a  form  free  from  all  ^Mdinous 
suggestions ;  and  by  masking  the  designs  of  them  two  elders — dderly 
enough,  indeed,  to  Imow  better— under  a  blond  look  about  the  one,  and 
no  doubt,  a  good  deal  of  swavity  in  the  other." 

This  pearl,  sown  broad-cast  among  the  bye-standers  it  disconcerted, 
as  saying,  "  a  countless  stock  of  such  on  hand,  at  your  service,  good  folk, 
as  often  as  called  for,"  he  extricated  himself,  the  dock-case,  and  this 
presoit  abashed  chronider  from  those  aroimd ;  and  we,  shortly  stood  in 
the  council  chamber,  where,  at  the  raised  end,  the  newly  enthroned 
city  monarch  was  holding  court. 

The  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Lady  Mayoress  were  attired  in  magnificent 
trains  of  inordinate  length.  His,  as  he  stood  to  receive  the  guests, 
gathered  up  over  his  arm,  as  a  baboon  is  wont  to  nurse  his  superfluity 
of  tail.  Hers— as  she  sat,  nervously  dispensing  bows  in  wrong  dfrec- 
tions,  to  the  sheriffi,  masters  of  the  ceremonies,  and  other  attendant 
functionaries,  overlooking  the  in-pouring  guests  for  whom  she  really  in- 
tended them — ^trailed  behind  her  chair,  conveniently  for  holding  by  the 
eight  bvely  damsels  clothed  in  white,  her  train  bearers,  when  the  mo- 
ment should  arrive  for  all  the  grand  company  to  move  in  procession 
round  the  hall,  and  show  their  paces  before  the  numerous  small  fry. 

Harkaway— celebrated  successor  to  a  celebrated  predecessor,  parish 
derk  and  undertaker,  crier,  income-tax  collector,  toastmaster,  and  what 
not  besides  ? — ^lucky  pluralist ! — ^who  shall  do  justice  to  thy  power  of 
lungs  ?^received  our  card-bcM^,  and  proclaimed  its  unspotted  super- 
scription with  such  stentorian  force,  that  for  the  first  time  in  life  our 

a 
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face  perspired  shame  and  confusion,  as  though  Uie  name  thus  kstilj 
heralded  were  a  very  guilty  one  indeed.  But  we  bear  you  no  enmity 
for  it,  Harkaway,  knowing  you  a  worthy  fellow  in  the  main,  and  meriting 
your  many  warm  berths,  for  it  is  only  your  way.  A  nice  way,  too, 
that  leads  to  so  well-feathered  a  nest.  You  are  not  the  only  winner  in 
the  battle  of  life,  ilarkaway,  through  sheer  strength  of  lungs,  and  that 
only.  Then  why  should  we  make  common  cause  against  you  with 
Deputy  Bmuptious,  whO)  amce  two  of  a  trade  never  agree,  condemns  you 
as  pompous  ?  When  stationed  behind  the  chairs  of  tlie  grandees,  be 
says,  you  bemean  yourself  like  their  equal,  and  bray  out,  as  if  you  were 
a  "  hoiloagarch "  yourself.  Neither  shall  we  believe  certain  harmless 
&bies  abovt  you,  which  the  deputy  would  whisper  in  our  reluctant  and 
.incredulous  ear,  of  your  sometii^es  confounding  the  duties  of  your  mani- 
fold offices..'  How,  one  day,  you  woke  up  at  the  end  of  the  Chief 
Justice's  affecting  sentence  of  a  culprit  to  death,  with,  "  Amen  I "  And 
anothei:  time,,  when  a  bishop  was  preaching  in  the  parish  church  of 
which  you  are  clerk,  you  brought  one  of  his  nicely  rounded  periods  to 
a  startling  anti-climax  of,  '*  Silence  in  Court  I  "  How,  awoke  yourself 
thereby  to  the  incongruity  you  had  committed,  when  your  eyes  opened 
on  the  lawn  sleeves,  the  sight  of  them  only  helped  you  out  of  the  frying- 
pan  into  the  fire  ;  suggesting  to  your  semi-somnolent  miud,  those  go^ 
things  of  this  world,  for  their  attachment  to  which  bishops  are  so  justly, 
or  unjustly,  famous,  and  prompting  you  to  top  your  first  mistake,  by  this 
other,  hard  upon  its  heels»  *'  Charge  your  Glasses,  Gentlemen  I  "^ 

We  can  only  say,  that  so  far  from  relishing  these  onslauglits,  les? 
injurious  to  yon,  our  ponderous  firiend,  than  affording  conclusive  proof 
of  Bumptious'  animus  against  you, — we  essayed  cudgels  on  yoiu:  behalf. 
We  stoutly  insisted  on  the  portliness  of  your  person ;  the  dignity  of  your 
demeanour ;  on  your  fine  Eoman  countenance.  Which  It^t,  however, 
the  Deputy  would  only  admit  as  fit  to  adorn  the  figure-head  of  a  ship, — 
what  Roman  pretensions  it  had,  he  contendedi  being  of  the  wooden  and 
stolid  order. 

The  formidable  ordeal  of  presentation  over,  we  took  the  liberty  of 
stationing  ourselves  in  his  Lordship's  rear,  and  enjoying  the  performances 
and  sufiferings  of  those  who  followed  in  our  wake.  Such  ba  were  ob- 
scurities like  ourselves,  were  uninteresting  enough  certamly,  save  in  the 
bashful  stiffiiess  of  those  who  had  not  the  honour  of  his  Lordship's  private 
acquaintance,  contrasted  with  the  smiling  eagerness  of  the  privileged  few, 
.who  shook  hands  with  him  as  if  his  importance  consummated  their  own. 
Corporators  are  not  included  in  this  remark,  smce  corporators  are  not 
obscurities.  They  *'  go  up,"  as  their  phrase  runs,  as  the  spirit  of  osten- 
tation moves  them,  or. not;  which  prevailing  with  the  majority,  the 
majority  "  go  up  ^'  accorduigly.  You  see  them  formally  bowing  to  the 
man  and  brother  whose  year  of  office  it  is,  as  if  ^'  Hail- fellow- weU-met,** 
were  not  their  common  daily  intercourse.  But  then  it  is  theur  compU- 
jnent  to  his  brief  span  of  elevation,  which  they  hold  it  their  duty  to  pay. 
I'hus  we  noticed  ''  bobbing  around,"  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady 
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Stay(nres8»  Stingy  Dick,  Esq.,  Tim  Perkish^Eeq.,  Jonathan  Spencer,  Esq.^ 
oonmon  cooncilnien,  we  can  boast  familiarity  with ;  and  then,  of  whom 
we  can  boaat  nothing  at  all,— Aldennan  Grandmother,  Alderman  Stupitt, 
Alderman  Haibtorms,  Alderman  Williams  David's  Lyre,  Alderman 
Kidney,  Alderman  Trumpery,  Alderman  Sir  Peter  Sawnie,  Aldeimaa 
Sir  James  Dope,  Aid.  Sir  George  Carrot,  Aid.  Sir  John  Musticove,  and 
Aid.  Sir  Fanny  Gravy  Spoon. 

B«t  among  the  magisterial  sagea  crowding  the  reception,  let  us  not 
omit  a  tribute  to  the  one  educated  gentleman  among  them,  wearing  the 
Alderman's  gown  from  an  intelligible  and  praiseworthy  ambition ;  to 
secure,  tfarougli  his -buffeted  race,  the  final  recognition  of  civil  and  re* 
K^oos  liberty.  The  abstract  rights  of  Jews  are  as  unquestionable,  as 
nay  be  the  objeetionableness  of  some  of  them,  to  you,  personally.  You, 
ind  we^  may  know  some,  the  veriest  compound  conceivable,  of  rat, 
Mgehog,  and  vampire ;  whom  one  would  feel  no  more  relish  to  rescue 
than  Mack  beetles.  But  we  have  known  Plumptrees  and  Spooners  of 
eommoD  life,  so  driven  into  a  comer  for  objections  to  this  man's  character, 
or  even  personal  appearance,  Uiat  they  have  fallen  foul  of  dame  Nature 
kenelf,  and  reviled  her  for  a  deceitful  hussy  imposing  on  the  world  by  a 
show  sample  of  different  quality  and  make  to  that  of  the  bulk.  Certainly^ 
our  common  mother  hath  dealt  kindly  with  this  modem  Solomon  of  the 
City.  See  that  gentlemanly,  commandmg  figure.  How  refined  that 
benign,  intelligent  &ce,  the  salient  features  usual  among  his  caste  toned 
^own,  no  undue  prominence  of  outline,  nor  trace  of  sinister  nuances^ 
there.  But  quite  independent  of  mere  look,  which  is  nothing,  has  he 
not  proved  himself  a  very  Duncan  ?— -home  his  flEiculties  so  meekly, 
been  so  tme  to  his  office,  that  his  virtues  plead,  Lke  angels,  against  the 
taking  off,  that  is  to  say,  chaffing,  his  tribe  any  more  ? 

As  in  private  society,  the  weightiest  guests  will  be  the  last  to  arrive, 
60  at  this  public  festival,  the  ministers  of  state,  ambassadors,  high  legal 
fnnctionariea,  in  a  word— the  great  company,  did  not  drop  in,  till  the 
Aldermanic  body  plainly  began  to  fidget  lest  the  soup  should  be  getting 
lakewarm.  Loud  applause  greeted  the  first  grand  arrival;  the  French 
Ambassador,  whose  youthful,  sprightly  air  astounded  the  elders  of  the 
corporation,  who  thought  he  ought  to  have  had,  at  the  least,  an  old 
looking  head  on  his  juvenile  shoulders,  to  justify  his  appointment  to  so 
weighty  a  post  Then  came  the  Lord  Chancellor,  a  big  wig  indeed ; 
followed  by  minor  big  wigs ;  the  Lord  Justices,  the  Vice  ChancellorSt 
the  Chief  and  othdr  Barons,  the  Chief  and  other  Justices.  After  these, 
the  two  great  legal  aspirants  of  the  wrong  side  in  politics.  Sir  Fishboy 
Kettle,  and  Sir  Dexter  Sinister ;  both  disappointed  of  wigs,  through  not 
whig  turning,  at  the  right  nick  of  time.  Now  Harkaway  announces,  in 
rapid  succession,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  tlie  War  Secretary,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Home  Secretary,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Board 
of  Work,  Board  of  Control,  and  the  Foreign  Ambassadors  in  general ; 
little  Lord  John,  looking  weazen,  and  extinguished  by  the  high  collar 
of  his  Windsor  uniform,  and  anything  but  prepared  for  the  command  of 
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the  Channel  fleet,  at  a  minute's,  or  any  other  notioe,  whatsoever ;  and 
finally,  much  cheered,  the  evergreen  Premier,*  beaming  afGdnli^  and 
pluck.  Curious  to  note,  however,  amid  the  sensation  created  by  these 
high  and  mighty  arrivals,  was  the  greater  interest  and  curioaty  shown 
by  outstretched  necks,  in  two  plain  esquires,  as  Harkaway  proclaimed 
the  names  of  certain  editorial  celebrities.  So,  the  '* Thunderer"  was 
amongst  us,  eh? — to  chronicle  how  the  man  at  the  hdm  should  speak  of 
the  sh^,  and  the  public  respond  to  the  appeal.  And  the  "  Money 
Article  *  made  his  iqypearance,  too ;  suggesting  fimds  of  greater  interest 
to  some  there,  than  his  more  political  colleagues.  City  men  took  stock 
of  him,  and  derived  fixnn  it,  no  doubt,  Consol-ation. 

And  now  a  suspidoas  thinninf^  of  the  unknown  satellites,  clustered 
hitherto  round  the  orbit  of  the  great  laminaries,  warned  us  it  was  time 
to  seek  our  places  at  the  banquet.  Since  the  Merry  Monarch's  days, 
when  courtiers  courted  the  society  of  honest  dts  on  terms  of  disinterested 
equality,  and  that  of  their  wives  and  daughters  from  purely  platonic 
affection,  the  corporate  feunilty  has  continued  to  love  a  lord,  and  ding 
to  his  sldrts,  with  the  tenacity  of  a  crab's  bite. 

The  munidpal  instinct  knows  but  one  stronger  passion,  the  love  of 
feeding.  Even  title  must  yield :  to  turtle ;  and  the  latter^s  savour,  like 
fishing-bait,  gently  attracted  them  to  their  seats.  A  barrier  across  the 
hall  reserved  one-third  of  it  as  the  upper  end ;  within  this  privileged 
division  were  the  duef  tables.  Rotation  had  this  year  allotted  the  ward 
which  boasts  Bumptious  for  its  Deputy,  a  top  table  of  the  lower^division. 
One  end  of  it  was  thus  flush  against  the  partition  that  endosed  the 
grandees ;  the  other,  where  Bumptious,  as  Dqmty,  had  to  take  the  chair 
so  as  to  face  the  Lord  Mayor,  being  nicdy  caught  by  the  killing  dran^ 
which  swept  between  the  central  entrance  and  the  lobbies  dneotly  oppo* 
site.  Now,  Bomptious  has  long  been  famous  for  inaating  on  having 
shut,  even  in  the  dog  days,  every  window  in  every  house  or  onmibus  he 
enters ;  just  as  he  is  likewise  famous  for  lamenting  the  abolition  of 
Smithfield,  the  purification  of  housdiold  water  suppties,  the  removal  of 
gasworks  from  within  the  metropolis,  and  intramund  interments; 
for  manifesting,  in  fine,  an  unreasonuig  antipathy  to  pure  oxygen,  in 
every  conceivaUe  shape  and  way ;  and  being  thus  compelled  to  endure 
a  one-sided  bkst,  his  complaints  became  scarcely  less  cutting.  The 
soothing  pleasures  of  the  table  occasionally  lulled  his  growls,  but  never 
subdued  them  wholly.  Even  when  the  military  band  stationed  in  the 
gallery  struck  up,  the  Coldstreams  above  seemingly  Med  to  reconcile 
hun  to  the  cold  streams  bdow.  Perhaps  there  are  not  more  stomachs 
filled,  tiian  colds  caught,  on  Lwd  Mayor's  Day ! 

(To  he  Ooidmted.) 


^  Krory  «o«  of  our  nmStn  irlU  bm  st  «g]aiio«  tlwt  the  abote  wn  written  dmiof  the 
TremleriUp  of  Lord  Palmert too«— Ed.  A.  M. 
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THE  MASK  OF  BEAUCAIRE. 
A  Story  of  the  MoMoere  qf  8t.  Bartholomew. 


OHAPTBB  I. 

THE   COMPACT. 

Thb  events  of  the  year  1578  seemed  to  offer  France  but  little 
prospect  of  enjoying  the  blessings  of  the  compulsory  peace  that  had 
been  lately  ooncluded,  particularly  as  the  negotiations  of  the  Protes- 
tant chieft  to  obtain  foreign  assistance,  rendered  it  evident  that  the 
fire  still  ^mmered  under  the  ashes,  and  that  the  ill^smothered  flames 
would  burst  forth  on  the  first  favourable  occasion.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  these  gloomy  foreshadowings,  the  fair  of  Beaucaire,  whidi 
was  about  to  commence,  promised  to  be  more  than  usually  profitable 
to  merchants  and  traders.  Every  part  of  France  leading  to  that  town 
swarmed  with  countless  throngs,  not  only  of  the  lower  classes,  but 
also  of  noble  cavaliers  and  gentlemen  of  the  different  parties  proceed- 
ing thither  to  share  in  the  festivities  of  the  gay  scene.  For  some 
time  previous  the  Rhone  was  covered  with  ships  descending  its 
stream  and  carrying  cargoes  of  the  splendid  silks  and  velvets  of 
Lyonsy  intended  for  the  widely-renowned  mart. 

The  vieinity  of  tlie  sea  afforded  the  Venetians  and  Genoese  the 
facile  means  of  transporting  their  products  to  Beaucaire.  Oeneva 
profited  by  the  same  medium  to  sena  her  works  of  art ;  in  short,  all 
that  could  either  contribute  to  utility  or  conduce  to  the  gratification 
of  luxury,  was  there  collected  and  exhibited  in  brilliant  shops.  So 
great  and  far -spread  was  the  celebrity  of  this  fair,  that  even  the  rich 
and  fiunous  mart  of  Lyons  conld  no  longer  contest  its  superiority. 
So  many  traden  indeed  flocked  thither  with  their  merchandiae  that 
the  town  was  not  sufficiently  large  to  contain  all  the  booths ;  a  pleasant 
jdaoe  before  the  city,  towards  Nismes,  was  therefore  selected  for 
those  who  arrived  too  late  to  secure  a  place  within  its  precincts,  and 
glittering  ahops  were  speedily  erected  and  extended  as  far  as  the  cool 
chestnut  grove.  Immense  trees  here  offered  a  most  refreshing  shade, 
doubly  grateful  in  a  wurm  climate,  and  particularly  in  the  scorching 
rays  of  a  July  sun. 

Jugglers,  troubadours,  minstrels,  and  all  the  host  of  buffoons  ever 
welcome  to  the  pleasure-seeking  multitude  here  exercised  their  art 
unmolested.  Gypsies,  with  olive  complexions,  carried  on  a  thriving 
trade,  finding  a  most  f^ivoorable  reception  wherever  the  prospect  of 
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gain  attracted  them,  while  their  wanton  maidens  allured  the  male 
visitants  by  their  sedactive  dances  to  the  sound  of  castanets,  and 
their  amorous  glances;  the  old  sybils  expounding  the  mysteries 
of  futurity  from  the  lines  of  the  hand,  or  selling  secretly  loye-philtres 
to  enamoured  damsek.  Here  quacks  from  temporary  stages,  vaunted 
the  admirable  virtues  of  their  nostrums,  pills  and  essences ;  there  re- 
staurants tempted  in  light,  airy^  showy  tents,  the  spectators  with  the 
cheap,  refreshing  fruits  ik  southern  climes,  or  offered  their  sweet 
inflammatory  wines,  in  foaming  goblets,  to  the  thirsty.  Never, 
perhaps,  was  exhibited  a  more  motley  scene  of  joyous  annimation,  a 
stranger  admixture  of  the  costumes  of  various  nations,  a  wilder 
revelry,  a  more  extraordinary  confusion  of  honest  men  and  rogues,  of 
high  and  low,  than  in  the  multitude  assembled  in  the  forest.  Whilst 
the  provost  and  his  attendants  maintained  strict  order  within  the 
town,  all  the  bonds  of  society  were  relaxed,  and  disorder  reigned 
tiumphant  without  the  walls,  where  all  acted  as  they  pleased,  on* 
restrained  by  the  fear  of  the  laws.  But  gay  and  tumultuous  aa  was 
the  spectacle  during  the  day,  it  assumed  a  still  more  singular  and 
brilliant  aspect  in  the  evening,  when  the  whole  forest  appeared 
illuminated  by  thousands  of  lights  that  streamed  from  the  booths, 
pouring  their  effulgence  on  the  dark  foliage  of  the  noble  trees  :  for 
after  the  labours  of  the  day,  all  hastened  hither  to  recreate  themselves 
and  participate  in  the  pleasures  provided  for  different  tastes.  The 
coolness  of  the  open  air  alone,  at  such  a  season,  was  a  source  of  enjoy- 
ment, while  numerous  amusements  and  sports  of  every  kind  invited 
the  attention  of  the  visitors.  The  forest  re-echoed  with  the  sounds 
of  joy,  songs,  laughter  and  the  confusing  tones  of  a  rude,  wild  and 
noisy  music,  corresponding  to  the  chtmicter  of  the  times.  But 
about  nine  o'clock  the  scene  changed  entirely.  Till  then  pleasure 
had  attracted  its  votaries  in  various  forms  and  different  parts,  but 
now  all  were  concentrated  in  one  spot,  where  the  Enfans  sans  souci 
performed  their  popular  plays  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  before  the 
aristocrat  and  plebian,  the  rich  and  poor,  old  and  young,  all  anxious 
to  witness  the  exhibition. 

The  JSnfans  sans  souci  consisted  originally  of  young  men  of  dis- 
tinguished families,  amateurs  of  the  drama,  who  formed  themselves 
into  a  company  to  represent  pieces  of  their  own  composition,  replete 
with  wit  and  ridicule,  in  which,  as  Paris  was  the  dty  where  they 
first  appeared,  they  often  satirised  the  follies  of  all  ranks,  and  intro- 
duced the  curious  adventures  and  scandalous  soences  of  the  day :  they 
frequently  also  performed  plays  that  might  be  called  tragical.  The 
subjects  chosen  by  the  Qmfrairie  de  la  PassUm^  were  generally  re- 
ligious, the  SocidlS  des  JBazochiens  wearied  their  audiences  with 
moral  dramas — ^no  wonder  therefore,  that  the  Enfans  sans  soud  with 
their  inventive  genuine  humour  and  never  ending  jests,  gradually 
attracted  the  laughter-loving  crowd  almost  exclusively. 

Tbey  were  formally  consituted  into  a  bodv,  with  a  chief  who  had 
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the  title  of  tBe  '*  King  of  Fools,*'  and  soon  attained  in  Paris^  and 
throughout  France,  a  fame  and  reputation  that  gave  rise  to  nu- 
merous imitators.  The  universal  success  and  applause  that  crowned 
their  efforts  to  please  the  public,  induced  industrial  speculators  to 
make  the  drama  a  profession.  Thus  arose  the  companies  of  itinerant 
strolling  players,  who  also  assumed  the  name  of  Enfan$  sans  souci 
and  were  always  present  at  every  annual  fair,  festival,  or  occasion  of 
rejoicing.  On  the  12th  of  July^  the  inhabitants  of  Beaucaire  were 
delighted  by  the  curious  spectacle  of  their  entrance  into  the  town. 

First  and  foremost,  attired  in  the  most  splendid  an  ay,  appeared 
the  '*  King  of  Fools "  mounted  on  an  ass,  richly  caparisoned.  A 
fuol's  cap  and  bells  with  high  horns,  surmounted  his  head,  which  was 
encircled  with  a  royal  diadem.  Over  his  shoulders  was  thrown  a 
purple  mantle  bordered  with  ermine,  and  in  his  hand,  in  lieu  of  a 
sceptre,  he  flourished  a  scourge  with  a  whip,  symbols  whose  meaning 
was  universally  understood. 

He  was  attended  by  a  train  o{  burlesque  harlequins,  who  amused 
the  gaping  crowd  with  their  extraordinary  feats ;  others  disguised  as 
-asses,  bears,  wolves,  owls,  bats,  mermaids,  and  other  fantastic  mon- 
sters impossible  to  describe,  as  apparently  no  meaning  was  attached 
to  the  shape  they  adopted.  During  the  procession,  horns  and  other 
wind  instruments  mingled  their  loud  strains  with  the  general  hilarity 
of  the  populace,  who  hastened  eagerly  to  see  their  favourites  and 
shout  their  rapturous  welcome. 

Whilst  the  different  tradesmen  were  busily  occupied  in  erecting 
their  booths  and  arranging  their  goods — here  the  magnificent  swords 
of  Damascus,  splendid  pistols,  daggers  enriched  with  the  precious 
metal,  gold  diains,  rings  and  every  kind  of  jewellery,  there  the  laces 
and  £ctile  tissues  of  Brabant ;  on  one  side  the  splended  silks 
of  Lyons  laid  out  with  the  greatest  taste  assumed  a  most 
splendid  appearance,  each  merchant  being  anxious  to  display  the 
beauties  of  his  wares  in  the  most  advantageous  light — ^the  Enfaiu 
sans  soud  chose  a  circular  open  space  in  the  chestnut  forest  for  their 
theatre,  where  they  hoped  to  draw,  as  usual,  large  audiences  by  the 
exhibition  of  their  art. 

During  the  preparations  for  the  fair,  an  unusual  throng  filled  the 
streets  of  the  city.  Under  the  projections  of  the  town  hall,  whose 
second  story  was  supported  by  ten  ugly  massive  pillars  advancing 
about  three  feet  beyond  the  basement,  stood  two  young  nobles, 
dressed  in  the  foppitdi  fashion,  which  the  strange  taste  afld  effeminate 
love  of  ornament  that  distinguished  Henry  the  Third,  had  brought 
into  vqgue.  They  had  just  arrived  and  were  still  undecided  where 
they  9hould  take  up  their  quarters.  Their  grooms  held  two  of  the 
finest  Andalusian  horses  by  their  elegant  bridles  at  a  short  distance. 
In  the  meantime  the  youths  surveyed  with  aristocratic  contempt  the 
moving  masses,  (^ling  and  peering  into  the  faces  of  the  pretty  girls, 
giving  at  the  same  time,  free  and  loud  expression  to  their  thoughts 
m  bold  words  and  insolent  jests. 
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Suddenly  one  of  them  exclaimed :  ''  Look  ap  for  an  instant 
Corniaire,  **  at  yonder  window  stands  the  most  lovely  maiden  I  erer 

The  other  hastily  raised  his  eyes  in  the  direction  pointed  out  by 
his  friend,  and  beheld  in  the  opposite  house  a  female,  whose  rare 
beauty  fully  justified  the  admiration  of  his  companion. 

Both  stood  some  time  examining,  unobserved,  the  angelic  being, 
whose  anxious  glances  down  the  street  betrayed  a  fond  hope  of  the 
speedy  appearance  of  some  dearly  beloved  object. 

"Ventre  Saint  Gris,*'  exclaimed  Comiaire,  ''all  Paris  does  not 
contain  such  celestial  charms:  La  Sauve  would  appear  a  rustic 
compared  with  this  enchanting  creature.'' 

"  Though  I  may  not  venture  to  say  so  much,*  answered  La  Tto- 
mouille,  ''yet  I  boldly  affirm  that  were  Alen9on  aud  Henry  of 
Beame  to  see  her,  La  Sauve  would  cease  to  be  the  object  of  their 
jealousy  and  rivalry,  for  both  would  instantly  transfer  their  adoration 
to  this  beauty,  and  eagerly  contend  for  the  possession  of  such  divine 
charms.** 

Comiaire  laughed.  *'  How  then,  if  such  were  the  case  ivith  us  ?'' 
observed  he. 

'*  What  nonsense ! "  resumed  La  Tremouille,  '*  would  it  then  be 
the  first  time  that  we  have  been  loved  by  the  same  maiden  ?  " 

"  You  are  right,"  replied  his  friend.  "  As  our  purse,  so  let  all 
other  things  be  in  common  between  us,  on  this  and  every  occasion. 
But  we  delay  too  long,  I  will  address  her." 

He  advanced  with  an  insinuating  smile  towards  the  beauteous 
damsel,  and  enquired  if  she  could  inform  him  where  they  might 
obtain  apartments.  A  transient  blush  suffused  her  cheeks  as  she  an- 
swered his  question  and  directed  him  to  a  good  hotel.  She  then,  with 
a  slight  inclination  of  the  head,  was  about  to  shut  the  window  :  but 
before  she  was  aware  of  his  purpose  Comiaire  had  seized  her  small 
white  hand  ;  ''  Be  not  so  avaricious  of  the  view  of  your  heavenly 
charms,'*  said  he,  in  a  mellifluous  tone.  "  Close  not  the  window  so 
hastely.  Such  loveliness  is  so  uncommon  in  this  lower  sphere,  that 
my  heart  could  not  easily  recover  the  loss." 

For  an  instant  the  maiden  appeared  embarrased,  but  the 
suffusion  of  indignation  rapidly  overspread  her  countenance. 

**  The  dissolute  manners  of  Paris  are  not  permitted  in  Beaucaire^*' 
said  she  sternly,  as  she  withdrew  her  hand  from  the  grasp  of  the 
bold  youth,  and  quickly  closed  the  window  before  which  she  stood 
abashed. 

La  Tremouille  laughed  loudly.  "  There  you  have  your  answer 
and  are  fairly  dismissed,"  cried  he,  rallying  his  friend.  "  Aye,  it  is 
a  curious  circumstance,  which  has  seldom  occurred  to  the  Mar- 
quis de  Comiaire  in  Paris,  where  a  concpiest  is  a  much  more 
common  event  than  such  craelty." 
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**  Perdition  I*"  excUimed  the  Marquis,  "but the  haughty  damsel 
must  be  tamed." 

Turning  round  as  he  spoke,  he  saw  standing  near  him  a  man, 
on  whose  features  Nature  had  stamped  the  undeniable  impress  of 
oormption.  His  stature  was  short  and  thick,  his  shoulders  were 
broed^  and  his  limbs  muscular.  Only  a  few  grizsly  white  hairs 
corered  his  bold  head.  A  broad  scar  overspread  his  grim  visage  in 
which  his  only  remaining  eye  flashed  constantly  with  sinister 
meaning. 

**  Can  I  be  of  any^service  to  you,  gentlemen  ?  **  asked  the  Balafr6, 
with  a  Satanic  expression.  ''Maroot  possesses  varied  information 
and  is  ignorant  of  fear.'* 

La  Tremouille  examined  the  speaker  within  a  scrutinizing  look 
and  soon  perceived  that  he  was  a  man  whose  offers  were  not  to  be 
lightly  rejected,  especially  in  assisting  to  carry  into  execution  the 
purposes  which  the  young  noblemen  of  Henry  the  Third's  court 
accomplished  so  frequently,  and  with  so  much  delight. 

"  Why  not,"  said  he,  "  if  you  are  expert,  sure  and  experienced 
in  the  affiiirs  in  which  your  assistance  may  be  required  ? '' 

"  On  that  you  may  depend,  my  noble  master,"  replied  the  old 
man,  with  a  laugh. 

**  Have  yon  many  followers  on  whom  you  can  rely  ?'' 

**  As  many  as  you  may  want." 

**  Good ;  then  tell  me  the  name  of  that  pretty  bird  in  the  old  cage 
yonder.'* 

«'  Isolde  Cormelard." 

*'  Cormelard  ?  Surely  I  have  heard  that  name  before  ?" 

''  I  should  think  so,"  rejoined  the  old  man,  *^  for  if  I  mistake  not, 
the  blue  satin  of  which  your  doublet  is  made,  is  from  his  factory. 
If  my  eye  deceives  me  not,  I  saw  you  at  court  in  Paris,  when  Henry 
arrived  from  Poland." 

'•  Your  eye  is  correct." 

**  Well  then,  you  must  know  Jaques  Cormelard,  who  supplies  the 
court  with  aU  the  most  magnifldent  textile  ftibrics  ?'* 

*'  Right,  old  man,  I  purchased  the  satin  from  him.  Is  he  here  ?" 

*'  Not  yet,  but  he  will  certainly  come,  for  his  jdaughter  is  here^ 
and  he  does  business  at  the  fair." 

**  With  whom  then  is  the  young  lady  residing  at  present  ?**  asked 
Comiaire. 

**  With  an  old  Aunt,  a  real  dragon,  who  watches  her  like  a  lynx." 

Several  persons  attracted  by  the  el^ant  appearance  of  the  two 
young  men,  stood  observing  them.  La  Tremouille  perceived  it,  and 
anxious  to  avoid  the  gaze  of  the  crowd,  proceeded  with  his  friend 
and  the  old  man  to  an  hotel  without  obtaining  another  view  of  the 
beauty,  whom  their  eager  glances  sought  in  vain. 

Shortly  after,  a  small  light  equipage  drove  through  the  street  and 
stopped  at  the  house  adjoining  Isolde's  residence.     A  young  man  of 
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handsome  exterior,  elegantly  dressed,  oceupied  the  carriage.  His 
eye  had  been  from  a  great  distance  directed  towards  that  house,  with 
an  unusual  expression  o£  expectation.  When  the  vehicle  stopped, 
the  window  was  again  raised,  and  Isolde  once  more  looked  out.  A 
bright  colour  mantled  the  charming  cheeks  oi  the  modest  maiden  as 
she  met  the  enamoured  glance  and  received  the  expresaiTe  salutation 
of  the  youth.  Her  lipa  moved  to  return  his  greetings  and  sbA  then 
hastily  retreated. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  door  had  been  opened,  and  a  man  advanced 
towards  the  coach,  cordially  welcoming  the  young  proprielQr>  who 
immediately  alighted.  In  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  all  was 
quiet  without,  but  the  greatest  activity  prevailed  within  the  boose ; 
for  that  young  man  was  busily  engaged  in  disposing  the  goods  be  had 
brought,  and  which  he  intended  to  amuige  the  next  d^y  on  the 
bright  polish^  counters  that  had  been  prepared  for  their  reo^tion. 

The  youth  was  a  jeweller  from  Geneva,  of  Beauoaira  origin,  who 
always  attended  the  annual  fair  and  exposed  his  merchandize  for 
sale  at  his  own  house.  The  articles  he  exhibited  w«re  uAiversally 
admired,  and  justly  esteemed^the  most  elegant  and  oofatlj  to  be  found 
in  the  mart.  Behind  the  two  houses  were  gardens  oontiguons  to 
each  other.  When  Clement  Clichy  had  terminated  his  prelimiaary 
arrangements,  he  entered  his  garden  with  a  palpitating  heart,  for  he 
expected  to  see  the  object  of  his  fondest  affectiom^  from  whom  he 
had  long  been  separated. 

A  mild,  clear,  starry,  July  night  had  succeeded  to  the  heat  of  the 
day.  The  tumult  of  the  city  was  sensibly  diminished*'  The  roaring 
of  the  Rhone,  the  wild  ofiapring  of  the  Alps,  more  than  usually 
swollen  by  heavy  torrents,  could  alone  be  distinguished  from  a  dis- 
tance, as  it  rushed  with  impetuous  fury  to  the  sea^  there  losing  itadf 
in  eternity.  It  was  one  of  those  glorious  n%hts  known  only  in  the 
genial  regions  of  the  happy  south. 

The  stars  swam  with  luminous  splendovr  in  the  deep  dark  blue 
ether.  The  air  was  so  mild^  so  tepid,  yet  so  aromatic,  thai  it  was 
delightful  to  inhale  the  pure  liquid*  The  babny  firqi^fanoe  of  the 
fiowevs  floated  in  the  oiroamamUent  atmosphere^  filUng  it  with  vo- 
luptuous and  inebriating  odours.  A  calm  stillfeaB  perviicled  the 
slumber  of  nature,  elevating  the  railed  |o  noble  and  reUgious  feelings. 
Clement  leaned  against  the  trunk  of  a  fruit  tree  that  stood  ne^t  the 
green  hedge  which  separated  the  gardens.  Gloomy  aui  pteasii^ 
visions  pa^ed  alternately  before  his  mind.  He  tho^glv^  of  his 
father  who  had  fallen  on  that  spot  by  a  murderer's  hm^  on  the 
night  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  ;  of  h]«  beloved  .''mother 
whom  a  villain's  sword  had  slain  close  to  thu  very  tree.  Hm  soul 
was  shaken  with  painful  emotions:  the  tender  son  vopt  tears  of  filial 
sorrow  for  the  cherished  beings  whom  he  had  lost  in  Bf>  awful  a 
manner,  during  his  absence  in  a  foireign  land.  Another  a«d  a.darker 
feeliag  mingled  with  the  hopes  that  led  hiin  hither.     He  was  aware 
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that  Isolde's  hther  was  expected  and  that  he  intended  to  take  her 
home.  When  he  arrived,  their  intercourse  must  cease.  The  happi- 
ness of  seeing  her,  of  conversing  and  interchanging  with  her  those 
sweet  nothings  that  only  lovers  valne,  would  he  more  rare,  and  at> 
tended  with  greater  difflcaltj.  It  was  indeed,  his  intention  to  sue 
her  hand,  and  lead  her  home  as  his  hnde  to  Geneva*  But  the  oh« 
atacles  that  opposed  this  project  appeared  almost  insurmoiin table, 
when  he  reflected  on  Oormelard's  pride,  his  inextinguishable  hatred 
against  the  Protestants,  so  often  described  to  him  by  his  only  friend 
and  benefactor,  who  was  little  aware  how  deeply  he  wounded  the 
heart  of  the  youth  by  his  words.  As  he  meditated  on  these  sad  ideas^ 
his  hopes  insensibly  vanished  in  the  melancholy  pictures.  The  past 
and  future  wove  a  dark  veil  that  threatened  to  mvolve  his  soul  in 
deeper  gloom,  when  suddenly  a  soft  white  hand  was  laid  upon  his 
shonlder,  and  the  melodious  tones  of  a  female  voice  sounded  sweetly 
on  bis  ear,  and  dissipated  in  an  instant  his  dismal  forebodings. 

*'  Welcome  my  dear  Clement  P'  it  whispered. 

**  Isolde  ! "  he  exclaimed,  and  with  a  vigorous  bound  was  quickly 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  and  the  trembling  maiden  reclined  on 
the  breast  of  the  happy  lover. 

Xhose  moments  of  beatitude  which  no  words  can  expressi  whidi 
the  beart  alone  feels,  or  if  it  has  never  Mt  can  never,  even  by  the 
most  glowing  descH^ion  learn  te  ftri^  now  comnienoed.  Baeh  re- 
lated what  had  occurred  since  their  last  meeting  till  that  hmppy 
hoor— how  often  they  had  sighed  to  see  each  other,  and  counted  the 
painfid  moments  of  absence,  with  many  other  fond  words  interesting 
only  to  lovers,  ai^  which  appear  ridiculous  to  the  cool  understand- 
ing. In  the  course  of  conversation,  Isolde  mentioned  that  her 
£Bither  was  coming  soon  to  take  heir  to  Lyons.  At  these  words  a 
dark  cloud  gathered  over  (/lement's  brow. 

He  drew  Isolde  closer  to  his  side  and  with  sufifocating  voice 
said, 

*'  Do  you  know  my  dearest  Isolde,  what  yon  have  just  stated  ? 
Have  you  reflected  on  all  the  consequences  with  which  those  words 
are  fraught?** 

She  looked  up,  alarmed. 

*'  What  do  you  mean  Clement  ?"  she  asked.  '*  Shall  we  be  mere 
separated  when  I  am  at  Lyons  than  now  ?  Do  you  not  always  go 
to  Lyons  before  you  come  to  Beaucatre  ?  Can  we  not  meet  as  fre- 
quently there  as  here  ^'' 

'*  O  happy  maiden  I "  he  exclaimed  impetuously,  *'  who  know  not 
the  numerous  obstacles  that  oppose  our  union^-^your  fiilher." 

''  Ah,  he  is  kind^  Clement ;  he  loves  me  and  desires  my  hap* 
piness.** 

^  Most  certainly,  Isolde,  but  his  views  for  your  felicity  are  widely 
different  from  yours.  He  is  proud,  and  his  riches  whi^  exalt  him 
far  above  me,  raise  you  to  an  unattainable  height,  Isolde/' 
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**  O,  Clement  you  do  not  know  faim." 

"  He  hates  those  whom  the  priests  style  heretics,  Isolde,  and 
I  am  a  heretic." 

A  slight  shudder  involuntarily  pervaded  the  frame  of  the  young 
girl,  and  she  tried  in  vain  to  repress  the  sigh  that  oppressed  her 
bosom. 

"  You  shudder  and  sigh,  Isolde,''  said  he,  gently  raising  her  head 
in  view  of  the  clear  light  of  the  stars,  that  he  might  gaze  on  her 
lovely  countenance.  It  was  pale  and  mournful ;  a  tear  forced  its 
way  though  the  silken  lashes  and  flowed  down  her  soft  cheek. 
"  Isolde,"  he  continued  sorrowfully,  *'  you  too  ?  ^' 
She  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  weeping,  said: 
**  No,  the  heretics  cannot  be  so  wicked  as  they  are  represented ;  if 
they  resemble  you  they  mast  be  good  and  noble,  and  Ood  loves 
those  who  are  virtuous,  does  he  not,  my  Clement  ?  Alas,  foi^ve 
me,  it  is  childish  of  me  to  speak  thus*  Do  I  not  know  you  ?  Do  I 
not  know  your  thoughts,  your  life  ?" 

'*  Be  calm,  my  Isolde,"  he  replied  tenderly.  "  I  have  often  com- 
bated your  doubts,  have  often  endeavoured  to  persuade  you  that  it 
is  not  acquaintance  with  the  extemal  qualites  that  can  determine 
the  true  worth  of  men :  that  these  with  their  varieties  are  only  the 
shell,  but  that  the  kernel  is  constantly  the  same  in  the  noble  Catholic, 
conscious  of  the  parity  of  his  ideas,  as  in  the  free  Protestant.  The 
fanatics  of  both  parties  also  are  equally  alike,  commit  the  same 
errors,  and  forget,  while  they  practise  the  outward  exercises  of  piety, 
that  true  religion  commands  us  to  act  with  righteousness  and  show 
the  same  consideration  for  the  opinions  of  those  who  differ  from  us 
as  we  would  wish  they  should  exhibit  for  ours/' 
She  listened  and  felt  consoled. 

"  You  speak  truly  and  forcibly,  but  the  priests  do  not  concur 
in  your  sentiments,  and  my  good  father  unfortunately  places  too 
great  faith  in  their  words." 

^'  Oh,  they  are  cause  of  all  the  miseries  of  France,  my  Isolde,"  he 
rejoined,  with  passionate  energy.  <'  It  is  they  who  continually  revive 
the  gloomy  hatred  of  Catherine  of  Medicis,  and  guide  her  in  Uie  path 
of  intrigue  which  she  pursues.  They  have  the  greatest  share  in  the 
guilt  of  the  unholy  deed  of  blood  of  St.  Bartholomew  upon  their 
conscience— that  outrage  on  humanity  which  deprived  me  of  my 
parents  and  left  me  nothing  but  my  naked  life,  not  even  my  Other's 
land!*' 

*'  Poor  Clement,"  sighed  the  tender  maiden,  still  weeping, ''  my 
love  they  cannot  take  from  you." 

'*  No,  Isolde,  they  have  no  power  over  the  feelings  of  our  hearts, 
but  the  blood  boils  in  my  veins,  like  melted  lava,  when  I  think  of 
the  villain  who  murdered  the  authors  of  my  being  with  the  most 
demoniacal  rage ;  yet  I  cannot  discover  his  name  that  my  revenge 
may  pursue  him." 

'^  Oh,  my  Clement,"  entreated  the  maideh,  ''have you  not  often 
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related  to  me  the  pnre  life  of  Jesus^  and  does  he  not  say  in  the 
gospel  what  1  haye  frequently  heard  you  repeat :  '  Bless  those  who 
curse  yon,  do  good  to  those  who  injure  and  persecute  you,  lore  your 
enemies  T  Did  not  Jesus  pray  on  the  cross  for  his  foes  ?  Forgive,  my 
Clement,  that  you  may  enjoy  peace  of  mind,  and  that  my  heart  may 
not  tremble  before  the  wild  man,  who  in  the  impetuosity  of  his  un- 
holy passiooy  seeks  to  obtain  by  his  own  hand  that  justice,  which  it 
beloDss  only  to  the  Supreme  Judge  above  to  grant/* 

"How  oonvincinely  and  truly  do  you  speak,  angel  of  peace  and 
love ;  but  how  difficult  it  is  to  act  upon  these  principles  !'* 

^  Tet,  if  you  obtain  the  victory  over  yourself,  what  a  noble  and 
sublime  conquest,"  said  the  maiden,  with  pious  enthusiasm. 

'*  Would  that  your  £Ather  entertained  such  sentiments,"  sighed 
Clement." 

**  Trust  to  me,  Clement,  leave  it  to  me,**  she  answered  in  a  oon- 
Bolatory  tone*  "  If  my  words  have  not  been  powerless  over  you^ 
they  mil  reach,  I  hope,  my  Other's  heart" 

She  joined  her  hands  and  raised  her  eyes  with  holy  fervour  towards 
heaven. 

'^  O,  heavenly  Father,**  she  prayed,  **  bless  my  endeavours,  grant 
that  the  gulf,  which  the  errors  of  men  have  created,  may  disappear, 
and  love  be  the  link  that  may  unite  heart  to  heart." 

*'  Amen !"  added  Clement,  and  his  eye  rested  with  holy  rapture  on 
the  angel  before  him.  ^'  Thus  will  we  hope  and  believe  in  true  love, 
that  the  mild  light  of  peace  may  dissolve  the  ice  of  religious  hatred,  and 
soften  your  Other's  heart.  He  does  not  yet  know  me,  and  I  know  him 
only  through  you.  A  dread,  an  indescribable,  insurmountable  dread, 
has  always  prevented  me  from  seeking  his  acquaintance.  I  saw  in  him 
only  the  irreconcilable  enemy  of  my  faith,  and  I  could  not,  dared 
not  approach  him,  lest  I  should  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  hope  of 
one  day  calling  you  mine.  Perhaps  the  Lord  may  through  you  dis- 
pose his  heart"  Suddenly  he  ceased  speaking  and  listened. 
"*  What  was  that,  did  you  hear  anything,  Isolde  p  '*  he  asked. 

'*  It  sounded  like  the  footsteps  of  a  man/'  she  answered,  clinging 
10  terror  closer  to  his  side. 

Clement  disengaged  himself  gently  and  proceeded  with  rapid 
steps  to  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  which  was  situated  opposite  the 
Rhone.  There  he  perceived  a  man  in  the  act  of  springing  over  the 
wall,  which  separated  the  garden  from  the  street  that  led  towards 
the  river.  Quick  as  lightning  Clement  followed  and  leaped  over  the 
wall,  but  all  traces  of  the  fugitive  had  already  disappeared. 

When  he  came  back,  he  found  that  the  terrified  Isolde  had 
already  left  the  garden  and  sought  safety  in  the  house,  locking  the 
door,  for  greater  security  against  unwelcome  intruders.  Agitated 
by  strange  emotions  he  returned  home,  hoping  to  find  the  repose  he 
80  much  required  after  the  exertions  of  the  day ;  but  so  great  was  the 
excitation  of  his  mind  that  sleep  long  fled  his  eye-lids ;  the  thought 
also  of  the  unbidden  listener  filled  lum  with  anxiety. 

(2b  he  eomiimted,) 
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HELICON   DEVELOPED;   OR,  THE   CLAIMS   OP 

POETRY   CONSIDERED. 


Sbgohd  Pavbb. 

Haying  in  our  last  paper  endeavoured  to  explain  the  object  of  tins 
series,  namely,  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  oar  readers  a  greater  interest 
for  poetical  literature,  and  a  better  appreciation  of  those  master  spirits, 
the  woiMngs  of  whose  mighty  intellects  hare  descended  in  this  form 
through  the  various  gradations  and  periods  of  historical  time,  we 
purpose  elaborating  the  design  through  the  medium  of  a  chronological 
investigation  of  the  writings  of  our  most  eminent  poets. 

Although  philologically  we  may  trace  English  poetry  back  to  so 
remote  a  period  as  a.  d.  680,  yet  we  think  the  demands  of  our  present 
consideration  will  be  satisfied  if  we  commence  with  that  epodi  in  our 
fitarary  history,  when  the  cloud  of  ignorance,  the  mist  of  unrefined 
taste,  and  the  miasma  of  a  degraded  vocabulary,  became  to  a  great  ex- 
tent cleared  away  by  the  policed  productions  of  Chaucei^s  gifted  mind. 

Of  the  early  history  of  this  stepftither  of  Eng^  poetry  ^and  in  ftct 
of  English  Hteratmre  generally)  we  know  nothing.  Nor  indeed  is  it  our 
intention  that  tiiese  papers  should  assume  a  biogn^hical  character,  ex- 
cept inasmuch  as  the  circumstances  of  the  authors  life  may  have  had  a 
gi^er  or  less  influence  on  his  compositions.  Suffice  it  then  that  we 
acquaint  our  readers  with  the  facts  that  Chaucer  was  bom  in  the  year 
1328  ;  that  he  was  a  proteg6  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster ;  and  that  upon 
the  banishment  of  that  prince  by  Richard  IL^he  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  country  and  travel  on  The  continent,  whence,  however,  after  a 
time,  want  compelled  him  to  return ;  and  Uirowing  himself  on  the  com- 
passion of  his  enemies  he  was  disappointed  in  his  expectations,  and 
confined  in  the  tower  a.  d.  1836.  He  was,  however,  on  the  accession 
of  Henry  restored  to  favour  and  provided  for,  for  the  rest  of  his  lif^, 
which  terminated  at  the  age  of  72,  at  Woodstock. 

With  so  varied  an  experience,  and  so  extended  an  intercourse  witii 
the  political,  social,  and  literary  world,  as  Chaucer  enjoyed,  we  cannot 
be  surprised  to  find  that  his  writings  are  characterised  by  a  refinement 
of  language  and  of  style,  a  graphic  minuteness  of  description,  a  firequency 
of  classical  allusions,  a  flow  of  humour  and  imagination,  which  are  so 
slighUy  traceable  in  the  compositions  of  his  predecessors.  Drayton 
writes — 

That  noble  Chancer,  in  those  former  times, 
Who  first  enriobed  oar  Bnglish  with  his  iftynies, 
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And  was  the  first  of  ours  that  ever  broke 
Into  the  muses'  treasures,  and  first  spoke 
In  mighty  nuiliben :  dslting  in  the  mine 
Of  De%ct  knowledge,  which  he  oould  refine 
And  coin  for  ctarsnt  i  and  M  much  as  then 
The  English  language  eonld  express  for  men 
He  made  it  do. 

Chaueer's  pzindpal  wodc  is  the  "  Canterbury  Tales,"  which,  though 
perhaps  tirooeeded  with  in  detail  duriog  a  great  pwtion  of  his  life,  was 
nererthdees  not  arranged  in  its  nresent  oolleetire  form  till  its  author 
attained  the  advanced  age  of  61.  We  mustnow  craye  the  reader's  kind 
attention  while  we  endeavonr  to  lay  before  Moi  the  plan  upon  which 
Chaucer  seems  to  have  oonstnieled  this  stupendous  wt)rk. 

The  generfd  analjsb  is  this.  In  the  month  of  April,^  in  a  certain 
year^'a  number  of  persons^  collect  together  at  an  inn  called  the 
Tabard,^  in  Southwark,  Chaucer  being  among  them,  intending  to 
perform  a  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury  f  and  the  host,  before  their  departure, 
proposes  that  to  lighten  the  journey  each  one  of  them  should  tell  two 
tales  going,  and  other  two  coming  back ;  that  be,  the  host,  would  accom- 
pany them,  and  act  as  umpire  to  decide  which  of  the  tales  should  bear 
the  palm ;  and  that  he  whose  narration  was  so  honoured  should  be 
treated  to  a  supper  on  their  return  at  the  jomt  expense  of  the  rest  Let 
us  now  endeavour  to  condense  these  partieulars  ftmnthe  prologue  itself. 
Firstly,  we  have  the  time  at  which  tbe  event  happened — 

Whaasi*  Oiat  April  with  his  shanrCs*  sate* 
The  droughts  af  March  halh  pelted  to  the  rote,* 
And  hathed  ereiT  reiae  in  awieha  ^  lieottr  " 
Qf  which  Terlne '^  angeasdared  is  the  floor  i 
Whan  Zephiras  ak6  with  his  tot^  brethe 
Enspired  hath  hi  evsty  hoi*  aod  hetiie 
The  tandr^  cropp^.  and  the  yong^  sonne 
Hath  in  the  Bun  his  half)§  oours  yronne, " 
And  smal^  fbxMt  maken  mriodie^ 
That  slepen  aU6  night  with  epen  eye. 

>  Insoneli.&&histtoUdtiMt  Uie  day  of  their  anMrtws  vas 
"  The  tigfate  and  twen^  dsj  of  Aprll.''^ 

*  Pi«bab|7«bontlt88. 

*  Stated  In  the  prelogae  to  be  **  niae  and  twealy,'*  aumgb  in  the  enmneratfon  there 
are  SI.    t.  T>rwbltt'a  edit,  introd.  disc. 

*  **  Tabsfd.  A  laqoet,  or  slerelene  eoat,  wome  In  tinef  past  by  Noblemen  in  the 
warrea,  bat  now  ooeLr  oj  Heraolta,  and  it  called  thcgrre  coat  of  annes  in  Miriae." — Speght. 

**  A  taome  tabasd  of  twelre  winter  age.'^-Pien  Plowman's  Vialoo. 
The  inn  which  bore  this  name  In  Chancer'a  day  ia  still  in  eilfltenoe  nnder  the  alteied  sign 
of  "  The  Talbot." 

*  To  the  ihrlne  of  Thomas  A'Becket^  A4)oiaing  the  Deaneiy  at  Oanterbnry  was  the 
Donna  Hoepltam  or  Hooae  of  the  Strangers,  being  hxtendad  for  the  entertainment  of 
pUgrlma.  Cnaocer,  however,  and  Ms  ]Murty  appear  to  haTS  lodged  at  the  Chequer,  in 
Mereery  Lane  and  High  Street.  It  is  staled  that  as  vaay  as  lOQ^OM  pS^frims  have  Tlaitcd 
the  ahfUM  of  A'fieoket  in  one  year. 

*  When.  '  Showers.  *  Sweet.  *  Boot.  '*  Sueh. 
ti  Uqaov.    Pronoonoed  lihe  the  Frsneb,  with  the  stress  oa  the  last  tyUable,  aa  also  is 
IS  Vartne  itfrtoe :  this  psealiarity  of  atrsss  is  obsemkhle  thi<oaghoat  Chaocer's  poetry, 
u 
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Next  we  obeerre  the  place  and  manner  of  their  meetings 

Befelle,*  that|  in  tliat  MBon  on  a  dsj. 
In  Soutiiwerk  at  the  Tftbard  ••  I  laj, 
Bedy  to  wenden  on  my  pil^^image 
To  Canterbuxy  with  derout  oongOi 
At  night  WM  oome  into  that  hostelrio 
Wei  nine  and  twent j  in  a  compagnie 
Of  Bondrj  folk,  hj  arentnre  ymlle  ' 
In  felawuiipt  and  pilgrimes  were  they  allei 
That  toward  Canterlraiy  wolden  ride. 

[      Now  comes  the  sapper — 

Gret,"  cher^  made  onre  hoete  ns  ererich  on  ^ 
And  to  the  souper  sette  he  us  anon: 
.And  Berred  us  with  yitaille  of  the  beete. 
Strong  was  the  win,  and  wel  to  drinke  us  leste  * 
A  semelj  man  our  hoet^  was  with  alle. 
For  to  lian  ben*  a  marshall  in  an  halle. 

The  landlord  then  proposes  his  plan  for  their  enjoyment  on  the  road— 

Lordinges  '  (quod  he)  now  herkeneth  for  the  beste ; 

But  take  it  n^  I  pray  you  in  disdain  i 

This  is  the  point,  to  speke  it  plat,  and  plain. 

That  eohe  of  you  to  shorten  with  youre  way 

la  this  yiage,*  shall  tellen  tal^s  tway. 

To  Oanterbuiy  ward,  I  mene  it  so^ 

And  homeward  he  shall  teUen  other  two 

Of  ayentures  that  whilom  *  han  befidle. 

And  which  of  you  that  bereth  him  **  best  of  alle^ 

That  is  to  sayn,  that  telleth  in  this  oas 

Tales  of  best  sentence ''  and  most  solas  " 

Shal  hare  a  souper  at  ^oure  aller  cost 

Here  in  this  plabe  sittmg  by  this  post 

Whan  that  ye  oomen  ageo  from  Canterbuiy. 

•  •  •  •  # 

This  thing  was  granted  and  oure  oth^  swore 
With  ful  glad  herte,  and  praiden  him  also^ 
That  he  wold  youchesauf  for  to  don  >*  so^ 
And  that  he  wold6  ben  our  goyemour. 
And  of  oure  tal^s  juge  and  reportour, 
•And  sette  a  souper  at  a  oertain  pris  j 
And  we  wol  renled  ben  '*  at  his  deyise 
In  highe  and  lowe :  and  thus  by  on  assent " 
We  ben  accorded  to  his  jugement. 

So  much  for  the  plan— let  us  now  see  who  were  the  persons  maldog 
up  this  company — 

1.    A  Khight  ther  was,  and  that  a  worthy  man. 
That  fro  the  time  that  he  first  b^gan 
To  riden  out  he  loyed  cheyalrie^ 
Trouthe  and  honour,  fredom  and  curtesie. 

1  It  bappoMd.  *  ^7  soddetit  met  *  Great  *  Baeh  one. 

•  W«  wen  wsU  inclined  to  drink.  •  Bare  been.  '  Strt. 

•  Journey.  *  In  time  past  **  Acquits  hlmselt  "  Sense. 

>s  Mirth.  >s  Do.  ^«  We  would  be  ndcd.        ^  9yoaeeCn«Bt 
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This  ko^t  was  no  mean  man  nor  chicken — 

At  manj  a  noble  armoe  hadde  he  be 
At  mortal  bataillea  hadde  he  ben  fiftene, 
And  foughten  for  oar  £uth  at  TramiMene 
In  lut^B  ihriee*  and  aj  slain  his  fo. 

2*    With  him  ther  was  his  sone  a  jonge  Sqitibb, 
A  lorer,  and  a  Insty  bacheler, 
With  lock6s  croll '  as  thej  were  laid  in  presse. 
Of  twenty  yere  of  age  he  was  I  gesse-^ 

•  «  «  •  • 

Singing  he  was  or  floyting  '  alle  the  daj, 
He  was  aa  fresshe  as  is  i£e  moneth  of  May — 

The  deeoiption  condndes  thus — 

Curteis  he  was,  lowl j  and  serrisable, 
And  carf  before  his  fader  at  the  table.* 

Then  comes  the  last  of  this  party-— 

9.    A  YxiUN  *  hadde  he  '  and  servants  no  mo 
At  that  time,  for  him  luste  '  to  rid6  so  i 
And  he  was  clad  in  cote  sod  hode  of  grene. 
A  shefe  of  peaoook  arwes  bright  and  kene 

Under  his  belt  he  bare  ful  thriftilT — 

•  •  «  • 

And  in  his  hand  he  bare  a  mighty  bowe— 
«  •  •  • 

A  forster  was  he  sotheley  *  as  I  gesse — 

Now  a  lady  pilgrim  is  introduced — 

4.    There  was  also  a  NoinnE— a  Pbiorbssii, 

•  «  •  • 

And  she  was  cleped*  Madame  Eglentine, 
Full  well  she  sang^  the  servise  derine, 
En  tuned  in  hire  nose  fid  swet^ly; 
^  And  Prenehe  she  spake  ful  fi^e  and  fetisly** 

After  the  scole  of  Stratford  att4  Bowe, 
For  Frenche  of  Paris  was  to  hire  unknowe. 
At  met  6  was  she  well  ytaughte  withalle ; 
She  lette  no  morsel  from  mre  lipp^s  &lle, 
Ne  wette  hire  flngres  in  hire  sauc6  depe. 

Her  refined  sensibility  »  deacaribed  as  ezeessive-— 

But  for  to  speken  of  hire  conscienee, 
She  was  so  charitable  and  so  pitons; 
She  wold6  wepe  if  that  she  saw  a  mous 
Caught^  in  a  trappe^  if  it  ware  ded,  or  bledde — 


I  Thrlcfc  «  Curled.  *  Playinf  th«  Suta. 

•  Coooemlog  thiaprjictice,  see  M.  de  St  Palajc,  Acad,  del  laws.  t.  xx.  t>.  004. 

»  Tkmax  or  Ykoman  is  an  abbrerlatlon  of  TaojfOBXA'f ,  as  Yoanre  Is  of  TaoiroTili. 

•  Tb»  Kaight.  »  For  he  chOM.  •  Trolj. 

•  Called.  "  Neatly. 

I 
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The  closing  part  of  the  descriptioa  hvinoroiidy  sofflfeetB  that  this 
scrupulous  devoule  had  a  scrap  of  the  earthly  in  her,  notwithstanding 
her  professions — 

Fal  fetise  wm  hire  cloke,  as  I  was  ware, 
Of  smale  oorall  aboute  hire  arme  she  bare 
Apair  of  bed^  gaoded  all  with  ffrenes 
And  thereon  heng  a  broche  of  gold  ful  shenoy 
On  which  was  first  ywritten  a  orouned  A, 
And  after,  Jmor  vincU 


Then  follow  two  lines,  the  latter  of  which  is  hy  some  supposed  to  he 
spurious,  and  inserted  by  mistake,  or  otherwise,  since  the  author's  death 
— they  introduce  four  more  persons  on  to  the  scene— 

8.  Another  Nokhb  also  with  hire  addde  she^ 
That  was  hire  ohapdleine ;'  and  Pbbbstss  thre. 

Next  we  have  a  male  recluse^ 

9.  A  icoiTK  ther  was,  a  ime  for  the  maistrie, 
An  outrider,  that  loTed  renerie ; 

He  was  one  not  of  the  old  hut  of  the  new  school  of  divines,  who 
considered  huutmg  and  such  amusements  compatable  with  the  dignity  of 
the  office— so  that — 

Qreihoandes  he  hadde  as  swift  as  foul '  of  flight : 
Of  pricking*  and  of  hunting  for  the  hare 
Was  all  his  lust,  for  no  cost  wolde  he  spare. 

Neither  was  he  altogether  a  foe  to  the  gastronomic  art 

He  was  not  pale  as  a  forpined  gost.* 
A  fiit  swan  lored  he  best  of  any  rost. 

Another  of  his  cloth  follows  in  the  shape  of  a  Friar — 

10.  A  Fbxbb  there  was,  a  wanton  and  a  meiyi 
A  liimitour,'  a  ful  solempn6  man — 

The  description  giyen  of  him  might  almost  have  been  applied  to  one 

of  his  reverend  successors,  whose  doings  have  but  so  lately  caused  such 

a  stir  in  the  religious  world — 

Ful  wel  beloyed  and  £iimilier  was  he 
With  frankeleins  oyer  all  his  countree, 
Attd  eke  ¥>Uh  noorth^  wimmen  of  ike  iotm : 
^br  he  had  power  ofconfeuum^ 
As  saide  himself^,  more  than  a  curat, 
For  he  was  of  his  ordre  lioendat. 
Ful  swetely  herd^  he  confession 
And  plesant  was  his  absolution. 

11.  A  XABCHAirr  was  ther  with  a  forked  herd. 
In  mottelee,  and  highe  on  hors  he  sat. 


t  Od«  reuon  MsigiMd  for  the  noa-reception  of  thi«  pastage  it  that  no  woman  could 
ptrlbnn  tha  datiei  of  a  cbaplaiu. 

f  Fowl.  *  Ridiog  hard.    Pricking  for  harat  ia  common  at  the  preeetit  tllhe. 

«  A  wasted  ghoat  *  A  frUr  allowed  to  beg  within  a  certain  district. 


B>£tCOV  BlTXIiOnrD.  M. 

The  Uniyenity  now  pots  in  a  npiesentetiTe — 

12.    ACumKtherwMofOiffifbidealMH 
Tbftt  unto  logike  hacUM  long  yoo.* 
^  Ibd$  wm  niB  hon  m  is  a  rm. 
And  ha  waa  not  right  &t|  I  nndertaka. 

•  •  •  • 

Sonoing  in  monl  Totina  waa  hia  apadha^ 
And  gladly  wdida  ha  lamai  and  gladly  taoha. 

Now  the  I^gal  jffofeasion  sends  its  member  to  this  pariiament  of 
pilgrims — 

IS.    A  SxBOXAira  <»  na  Liwi  ware  and  wiaa^ 

That  often  hadde  yben  at  the  paruia/  * 

Thb  man's  ehaiacter  is  inimitably  condensed  into  two  lines — 

Ifowhar  ao  baay  a  man  aa  ha  thar  n'aa, 
And  yet  ha  aaamed  heaiar  than  ha  waa. 

A  ooontry  sqmie  now  sits  for  his  portndt — 

1^    A  FnunxLUH*  waa  in  thia  oompagnie ; 
White  waa  hia  herd,  aa  ia  the  da^eaie^ 
Of  hia  oompUodon  ha  waa  aangnin. 


Who  has  not  often  seen  the  liriog  persomfication  of  this  man,  with 
his  good-hnmoiued  ruddy  fiioe,  erowned  and  flanked  by  snowy  locks,  and 
wbOf  as  this  worthy,  was  *'£pieiire's  owen  sone?"*   See  how  he  Uves — 

Withoaten  hake  mate  narer  waa  hia  hona, 
Of  fiah  and  fleah,  and  that  ao  plenteoua, 
It  anawed  *  in  hia  hooa  of  mete  and  drinke. 
Of  alia  deinteee  that  man  ooud  of  thinke, 
After  the  aondry  aesona  of  the  yere, 
So  changed  ha  hia  mate  and  hia  aoapere. 

A  party  of  civie  celebrities,  in  the  shape  of  members  of  some  of  the 
wonbipfiil  companies,  is  now  introduced— > 

19.    An  Habbbdashbb,  and  a  Cabpkvtbb, 
A  Wbbbk,*  a  Dbtbb,  and  a  Tapiskb,' 
Were  aUe  yelothed  in  o  *  lirere, 
Of  a  Bolampne  and  grete  fratemite. 

The  companion  or  rather  accompaniment  of  these  five  burgesses,  b 
as  we  might  expect — 

iO.    A  CoKa  they  hadden  with  ham  for  the  nonea,* 
To  hoila  the  chikfmee  and  the  marie  bonea. 


>aoBa. 

i  Pwrte— «  porllao  btftwe  a  chnrcli— it  wm  a  frequent  pleoe  of  reeort  for  Sm^eanti  at 
lav— that  hen  memtJened  U  euppoaed  to  be  wbat  Di4;dal«  ealla  ll«  PtrvgM  ^fpmwlm, 

*  Fortaacoa  rtaarilbai  a  Fbamkui  to  ^  a  PaUr/amiHaw    MUfgmut  dUmitu  po9$mti9nikm, 
«  Snewad.  •  A  waatar.  •  A  maker  of  tapealiy.  '  Oaa. 

*  For  tlia  ooeaaloB— yra  a—c   far  Oa  mimm— /or  tk§  nomt. 
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Next  in  the  catalogae  oomfis  »  mariner-^ 

21*    A  SHiFHiir  wM  ther,  woned*  far  hj  West : 
For  ouglit  I  w6te,  he  w«0  -pf  Pertemoutb. 
•  #  •  • 

He  knew  well  alle  the  hftven^  as  they  weror 
Fro  Gbtland,  to  the  Gape  de^nistere, 
And  erezy  crake  in  Bretagne  and  in  Spaine; 
Hie  kago  yakfied  waa  the  Magdelaine^ 

And  next  we  hare  a  disciple  of  Escolapi 


22.  With  na  tber  waa  a  IXxstottb  ov  PHiBiKBy 
In  all  thie  world  ne  wia  ther  nan  him  like. 

We  fear  the  description  given  of  him  will  apply  to  many  of  his 
modem  bnthrea— 

The  canae  yknowe^  and  of  hia  harm  the  vote, 
Anon  he  ffave  to  the  nko  man  hia  bote^' 
Tvl  redj  hadde  he  his  apothecaries 
To  send  him  dmggee,  and  hia  lettnariea, 

For  0ok6  of  hem  made  other  for  to  winme. 

•  •  •  * 

His  Btudie  waa  but  Utel  on  the  Bible, 

•  #  «  « 

He  kept^  that  he  wan  in  the  peatilenoe 
For  gdd  in  phisike  b  a  ooxvUal; 
Therefore  he  loyed  gold  in  epedal. 

Again  the  fair  sex  finds  a  reprjesentative  in  a  woman  of  no  common 
character — 

23.  A  good  Wiv  '  was  ther  op  besid^  BxTitK, 

But  she  was  some  del  defe,*  and  that  was  scathe.' 

She  seems  to  have  been  what  we  shoi^d  teroi  a  '*  Strong-minded 
woman,"  for — 

Bold  was  hire  &oe,  and  fayre  and  rede  of  hew,* 
She  was  a  worthy  woman  all  her  liye, 
JTuabondee  at  the  chirche  dore  had  she  hadjlte. 

She  was  a  traveller^  for  **thrie8  hadde  she  ben  at  Jemsaleme," 
besides  many  other  places  of  note.  She  would  perhaps  be  considered  a 
little  (though  not  much)  behind  in  the  fashions  at  the  present  day*— 

Ywimpled  wel,  and  on  hire  hede  an  hat 
As  brode  aa  is  a  bokeler,  or  a  targe. 

And  to  conclude  her  qualifications — 

Of  remedies  of  love  she  knew  perchance, 
For  of  that  arte  she  coude*  the  old6  dance. 


>  Who  dwelt.  3  Bemedj.  *  Woman  or  wife. .  *  A  good  deal  deaf. 

•  A  pity.  •   Ked  of  hue.  »  Knew— conned. 


The  next  is  perhaps  one  of  the  bwt  ofaaraeten  which  the  prologue 
contains — 

24    A  good  maa  ther  wm  of  religioiui, 
That  was  a  pour4  Fbsonb  of  a  toun. 

Chaucer  in  deaertbiDg  this  country  paiton  Tery  sicilfuily  exposes 
the  indecorous  behaviottr  of  many  of  the  clergy  at  that  time,  and  also 
depicts  in  colours  whose  brightness  will  never  fa4e,  what  the  conduct 
of  a  minisrer  of  religion  ought  to  be.  He  concludes  the  somewhat  ex- 
tensive picture  with  the  following  expressive  and  comprehensive  lines— 

He  waited  afla*  no  pompe  ne  iwetenoe, 
He  xnaked  him  no  spieed  oonBcience, 
Bat  Gristee  lore,  and  his  apostlee  twelve, 
He  taughte,  but  first  he  folwed  it  himselve. 

The  succeeding  character  gives  us  some  insight  into  the  Parson's 
origin — 

25.  With  him  ther  was  a  Polwvak,  was  his  brother, 
That  hadde  ylaid  of  dong  fol  many  a  fother. 

♦  •  •  • 

He  wolde  tiuresh,  and  thereto  dike,  and  ddve. 
Fer  Ooates  sake,  for  ever^  pour6  wight, 
Withouten  hire,  if  it  lay  m  his  might. 

Tlic  next  pilgrim  introduced  to  us  is  ti  miller — 

26.  The  MiLLKB  was  a  stout  carl  for  the  nones, 
Ful  bigge  he  was  Of  braun,  and  eke  of  bones. 

Chaucer^s  fondness  for  minute  peculiarity  of  description  shows  itself 
here  — 

Upon  ihe  cop  right  d  his  noee  he  hade 
A  wert»  and  thereon  stode  a  tofte  of  heiieey 
Bede  as  the  bristles  of  a  sow^s  eres. 

•  ♦  »  • 

His  month  ae  wide  was  an  a  fomeifl. 

But  besides  all  this  the  miller  was  a  mtuddan,  and  therefore  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  party— 

A  bagg^pipe  wel  coude  he  blowe  and  soune, 
And  therewithal!  he  brought  us  out  of  tonne. 

Good-feeding  contributes  another  of  her  discipks  to  the  company — 

27*    A  gentle  Mafciplb  ^  was  ther  of  a  temple  ' 
Ofwhioh  achatours'  mighten  take  ensemple 
For  to  ben  wise  in  bying  of  ritaille. 

Following  the  Manciple  we  have  a  Reve  or  Bailiff  who  is  thus 
portrayed — 

28.    The  Bavi  woe  a  slendre  oolerike  man, 

His  herd  was  share  as  neighe  as  ever  he  can. 
His  here  was  by  his  eres  round  yshome. 
His  top  was  docked  like  a  preest  befomc. 


*  A  manciple  was  an  oOotr  astioioted  to  purehaiie  tho  f  iaadtf  (or  a  college  or  inn  of 
rourt. 

■  The  Teiuple  or  ■ome  other  inn  of  court.  •  rurckaisrs. 
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"Bid  longi  werehu  legget,  and  fbl  lene^ 
Ylike  ft  ftftH^  ther  wm  &o  calf  jBene. 

Next  in  order  comes  a  Sammoner,  or  as  he  is  now  a-day  termed  an 

Apparitor— 

29.    ASouFirouB' WMtiier  withu  intiiftt  plftoe, 

That  hadde  a  fire-red  ohenibinnea  fi^oe, 

«  «  «  • 

Thar  n'aa  qmokBilrery  litarge,  ne  brimBton, 
Boras,  oenue,  ne  oile  of  tutre  non, 
Ke  oinement  that  wolde  denae  or  bite, 
That  him  might  helpen  of  his  whelkea  white, 
Ne  of  the  loiobb^B  Bitting  on  hia  ohekea. 

He  was  mudi  given  to  getting  drank,  at  which  times  he  would 
speak  nothing  but  Latin,  of  which  he  knew  only  a  few  phrases ;  and 
woe  to  the  man  who  set  his  heart  on  riches,  for  the  Summoner  would 
not  delay  to  pay  him  a  visit  much  to  his  detriment  To  complete  the 
party  we  have  one  more  ecdesiastio— > 

80.    With  him  ther  rode  a  gentil  Fabdoitibi  ' 
Of  BounoeraU,  hia  firead,  and  hia  oompera. 
That  atreit  waa  oomen  from  the  oonrt  of  Borne. 

This  Pardoner  carried  abont  him  various  sacred  relics,  and  the 
following  lines  show  the  kind  of  game  he  was  accustomed  to  play — 

But  with  these  rellkes,  whanni  that  he  fond 
A  pour6  persone"  dwelling  np  on  lond. 
Upon  a  day  he  gat  him  more  moneie 
Than  that  the  persone  sat  in  monethes  tweie 
And  thus  with  £uned  mattering  and  japes. 
He  made  the  penone^  and  the  peple,  his  apes; 

In  the  words  of  oar  author-— 

Now  hare  I  told  you  ahortly  in  a  dause, 

Th*  estat,  th'  arraie,  the  nombre,  and  eke  the  oauae 

Wl^that  assembled  waa  this  compagnie 

In  Southwerk  at  this  gentil  hoetiene. 

And  now,  gentle  reader,  we  must  part  company  for  this  month, 
daring  which  time  we  trust  yon  will  peruse  this  most  splendid  Prologue 
to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  and  we  shall  hope  in  our  sacceedmg  papers  to 
give  you  an  analytical  view  of  the  various  tales  whidi  beguiled  this 
tedious  journey  from  Southwark  to  Canterbury. 

Q. 


I  The  SommoDei't  datj  was  to  raniDoa  dsliaqiMiiti  to  aiipesr  in  the  seetiiliirtMl 
rls. 

s  The  PardoDor  was  a  prnvoa  Uoense  to  iSU  iadnlgMieiss. 

•  Panon. 
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REVIEWS. 

Ike  Courtship  qfJMUei  Standish,  and  other  Poems.    By  Longfellow. 

W.  Kent  and  Co. 

Agaix  the  alnins  of  the  transatlantic  bard  are  borne  to  our  shore^ 
and  again  we  have  to  regret  the  inferior  quality  of  the  notes. 

Miles  8ta»dish  is  written  like  Evangeline^  in  hexameter  metre 
without  rhyme,  a  style  of  composition  for  which  the  English  hingaage 
b  in  no  way  calculated.  The  impossibility  of  it  was  proved  by  Southey^ 
and  the  use  of  it  ridiculed  by  Canning.  Let  us  just  compare  the  two 
following  extracts:  first  from  Miles  8kmdisk — 

Now  we  ««  ready  I  tiimk,  for  any  assault  of  the  Indiaasy 

Let  them  come,  if  they  like,  and  the  sooner  they  try  it  the  better. 

And  then  from  the  Knife-grinder  of  Canning,  which  is  in  dactylics — 

I  should  be  glad  to  drink  your  honor's  health  in 

A  pot  of  beer*  if  yon  will  gire  me  sixpence ; 

Bat  for  my  part,  I  never  lore  to  medcue 

With  poUtics,  Sir- 
Now  we  think  we  might  safely  make  a  considerable  bet,  that  no  person 
reading  either  of  these  extracts,  disrobed  of  their  present  Unear  division, 
would  be  sufficiently  imaginative  to  suppose  that  they  ever  formed  part 
of  any  poetical  composition. 

So  much  for  the  garb  in  which  this  last  production  of  Mr.  Long- 
fellow is  dressed,  which,  though  very  unbecoming  and  inappropriate,  yet 
should  not  affect  the  subject  matter  as  regards  quality,  any  more  than  a 
shabby  coat  should  constitute  its  wearer  a  fool. 

We  must  premise  our  remarks  on  tlie  narrative  by  stating,  as  oh- 
ened  in  the  preface,  that  it  "  rests  on  a  basis  of  historical  truth." 
Miiea  Standish,  the  hero,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  Lancashire 
ikmily :  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and,  after  serving  in  the 
army  sent  by  that  Queen  to  assist  the  Dutch,  he  left  for  America,  '^  the 
staundi  friend  and  sworn  defender  of  that  little  band  of  heroic  men 
and  women  (Puritans)  who  landed  from  the  *  May  Flower'  in  New 
England,  in  the  year  1620."  He  died  in  1656,  aged  72.  He  lost 
his  first  wife  after  reaching  his  transatlantic  home,  and  being  afterwards 
in  love  with  a  young  lady  named  Priscilla  Mullins,  he  prevuled  on  his 
friend,  John  Alden,  to  solicit  for  him  that  lady's  hand,  but  she  preferring 
the  ambassador,  the  union  took  place  between  different  parties  to  those 
at  first  intended ;  though  it  aj^pears  that  Miles  Standish  was  more  suc- 
cessful in  a  subsequent  cffavre  d'amaur,  and  became  once  moro  a 
married  man. 

The  deputation  of  John  Alden,  Lis  reception,  the  effect  of  the  reply 
on  Miles  Standish,  his  expedition,  John  Alden's  courtship,  and  fhial 
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wedding,  form  the  nucleoB  upon  which  the  work  under  our  consideration 
is  baaed. 

Shakespeare's  Ikoelfth  Night,  a  passing  scene  of  great  humour  in 
Charles  (y Motley,  and  many  other  works  of  fiction  are  but  so  many 
different  phases  of  the  same  thing,  namely,  love  by  deputy.  We  have 
here,  however,  a  case  in  actual  life, 

Qro  to  the  damsel  Prucilla,  the  loveliest  mftiden  of  Plymouth, 
Say  that  a  blunt  old  Captain,  a  man  not  of  worda  but  of  actions, 
Offers  his  hand  and  bis  heart,  the  hand  and  hewt  of  a  soldier. 

The  reader  says,  "  Why  not  go  himself?  " 

I  can  march  up  to  a  fortress,  and  summon  the  olaoe  to  snrrender. 
But  march  up  to  a  woman  with  such  a  propossl  I  dare  not. 
I'm  not  afraid  of  bullets,  nor  shot  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon. 
But  of  a  thundering  "  No !  **  point-blank  from  the  mouth  of  a  woman, 
That  I  confess  Tm  afraid  of,  nor  am  I  ashumed  to  oonfrss  it. 

The  maiden^  Priscilla,  asks  naturally  enough,  as  the  reader  did, 

Why  does  he  not  come  himself,  and  take  the  trouble  to  woo  me  P 

And  now  the  ambassador  makes  a  faux  pas  by  suggesting  that  the 
captain  was  busy,  and  had  no  time  for  such  things ;  and  lie  is  answered 
with  great  warmth, 

Has  he  no  time  for  such  things,  as  you  call  it-,  before  he  is  married. 
Would  he  be  likely  to  find  it,  or  make  it  alter  the  wedding  ? 

John  Alden,  finding  persuasion  useless,  especially  as  the  hidy  to  condnde 
her  remarks 

Said,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  '*  Why  don't  you  speak  for  yourself,  John  ?  " 

returned  and  reported  his  adventure  to  the  Captain,  who,  enraged  and 
disappointed,  branded  him  with  the  epithet  of  "  traitor,"  and  finished  a 
vehement  display  of  oratory  with  the  words 

Brutus  was  Caesai's  friend,  and  you  were  mine ;  but  benoeforward 
Let  there  be  nothing  between  us  save  war,  and  implacable  hatred. 

The  refusal  of  his  ofifer  made  the  Captain  determine  to  go  forth  and 
fight  the  Indians— at  onee  to  employ  his  mind  and  remove  him  from  so 
trying  a  scene.  Many  were  the  hardships  he  endured,  and  fearful  were 
the  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed ;  but  he  was  at  length  victorious, 
and  thereby  lured  on  to  further  expeditions,  till  one  day,  while  the 
lovely  PrisciUa  was  winding  off  a  skein  of  wool,  held  by  John  Alden, 

Sometimes  chiding  a  little  his  clumsy  manner  of  holding, 
Sometimes  touching  his  hands,  as  she  disentangled,  expertly 
Twist  a  knot  in  the  yam,  unawares-^-for  how.ooold  Ae  help  it  P 
Sending  electrical  thrills  through  every  nerve  in  his  body — 
Lo !  in  the  midst  of  this  scene,  a  breathless  messeneer  ent-ered, 
Bringing  in  hurry  and  heat  the  terrible  news  from  the  village — 
Yes ;  Miles  Standish  was  dead ! 

This  news  soon  brought  about  a  consummation  of  the  marriage  between 
Alden  and  Priscilla,  nnd  in  the  middle  of  the   ceremony  the  great 
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Captain  appeared-— dead  only  by  report — bnt  alive  to  sight,  and  to  a 
sense  of  his  injustice.  The  joy  of  the  people  at  having  their  protector 
restored  to  them,  expressed  itself  in  sadi  an  exuberant  manner,  that 

The  good  Captain  declared,  being  qmte  overpowered  and  bewildered. 

He  luul  rather  by  far  break  into  an  Indian  encampment, 

Than  come  again  to  a  wedding  to  which  he  had  not  been  invited. 

Setting  aside  the  unfortunate  &ct  that  this  piece  of  composition  baa 
been  put  forth  as  a  poem — we  are  ready  to  allow  that  there  are,  in  many 
parts  of  it,  pleasing  ideas,  good  similies,  and  graphic  descriptions — ^we 
would  at  any  rate  say  to  our  readers  as  Puneh  said  of  Siawatha,  "  go 
to  David  Bogue  and  buy  it,"  (or  rather  we  must  now  say,  W.  Kent.) 

The  collection  of  short  pieces  classed  under  the  title  of  Birds  of 
Tauage^  which  accompanies  the  work  we  have  been  considering,  and  in 
which  pie  an  English  LonguB  comes  has,  we  are  informed  for  protective 
reasons,  had  a  finger,  does  not  call  for  any  special  remark.  The  one 
called  Haunted  Houses,  though  nicely  written,  has  too  great  an 
affinity  to  a  poem  of  similar  title  by  Tom  Hood ;  whilst  Victor  GaU 
Indth  and  My  Lost  Youth  bear  a  strong  fiamily  likeness  to  the  poems 
of  £4ranger ;  but  these  may  be  merely  coincidences.  We  would  wish, 
not  only  aJl  poets,  but  all  persons  of  all  classes,  to  remember  and  act 
upon  the  three  lines  with  which  the  book  terminates,  as  the  main-spring 
to  all  improvements — 

There  are  ample  realms  and  spaces, 
Where  no  foot  has  left  its  traces ; 
liet  MM  turn  andwander  thither. 


The  Illustrated  News  of  the  World,  and  National  Portrait  Gallery 

^Eminent  Personages.  * 

Amonq  our  illustrated  periodicals,  the  last,  but  not  least,  that  has 
iHipeared  on  the  field,  is  the  newspaper  bearing  the  above  title.  In  &ct, 
80  fiir  from  bebg  liie  least,  we  may  safely  predict  that,  if  the  pro- 
prietors continue  to  adhere  to  their  present  scale  of  liberality,  it  will  in 
a  little  while  totally  eclipse  all  others  that  have  hitherto  shone  in  un- 
HTalled  effulgence.  The  superiority  of  the  typography  and  wood 
engravings  over  ail  others  will  be  palpable  to  the  most  superficial  ob- 
server, while  the  steel  engravings,  portraits  of  eminent  personages, 
after  photographs  by  Mayall  of  Kegent  Street,  are  in  themselves 
valuable  works  of  art,  and  worth  more  than  the  money  that  the  entire 
paper  can  be  purchased  for.  The  literary  department  is  evidently 
superintended  by  men  of  great  genius,  whose  emanations  are  of  the 
most  interesting  kind  we  ever  remember  to  have  noticed.  On  the 
whole,  we  may  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cheap  pub« 
lieations  that  hare  ever  yet  appeared. 
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TnakftU  Echoes,  By  the  Au*dhob  of  "  Little  Poems  bt  ▲  Little 
BoT.*'     Wertheim  Mackintosh  sad  Hunt. 

Bemtifid  Poeiry,    J.  Orockferd. 

We  had  prepared  reriews  of  these  and  other  works  for  the  present 
number;  but,  notwithstanding  we  have  increased  the  siseof  our 
Magazine,  we  find  we  hare  not  space  sufficient  for  their  insertion. 
Next  month,  howerer,  a  still  further  increase  will  be  made,  when 
these  works  will  be  noticed  in  extenso.  "We  may  for  the  .present  re- 
lieve the  authors  of  any  uneasiness  they  may  feel  as  to  our  verdict, 
by  stating  that  we  have  deriyed  great  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of 
their  compositions,  and  that  it  is  with  reluctance  we  are  compdled  to 
defer  their  consideration. 


THE  LANGUAGE  OF  FLOWEES, 
By  Yjlststt  Eliza.  Lacy. 


I  HATB  studied  the  language  of  Flowers, 

Which  now  I*m  about  to  explain; 
And  hope  thus  beguiling  the  hours, 

Your  attention  nir  lames  to  gain ; 
I  speak  not  of  lilies  and  rosea, 

They  speak  for  themselres  in  your  bloom; 
But  of  thoughts  that  are  breathing  in  poaies 

I  think  I  may  somewhat  presume. 

Kow  ladies,  when  **Xo«0  lieM  a  bleeding,** 

With  •«  Baekelof^e  bmttone**  you  see ; 
rd  hare  ye  the  *^2\trl^e  eap*^  be  heeding. 

Lest  "  WormnDood**  you  proTe  it  to  be: 
For  what  though  "iforcwfiM^*  seems  dying. 

There's  '*  B<um^*  gentle  ladies,  for  you ; 
And  a  sunbeam  of  "  Time  **  is  replying, 

You'd  better  wear  ^'^oHene^*  than  *"  £««.** 

While  though  *'  Vemu*  lookinff-ffUu^*  fadeth, 

And  weslth  often  prores  "  Qaldew-rtid ;" 
That  path  simple  **  Boneitff*  shadeth, 

Bfakes  "Aofif-Aue"  to  spring  from  the  sad: 
OAi!   long  nuty  they  flourish  together, 

In  Britain's  fair  garden  to  smile; 
With  its  Boeebnde  and  sweet  "  Prince'e  Feather,** 

The  pride  and  the  boast  of  our  Isle! 
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AllMumm,  MmoBOMBf  tm  Falmmm 

Te  magu  appotitis  deleciat  j  habemus  utrumque. — Horat.  Sat.  II. 

Oh !  Horace,  Horace,  the  golden  age  is  past — the  age  of  silver  is 
tanushed :  set  are  the  glories  of  majestic  Rome :  fallen  are  the  temples 
of  tby  joTial  gods :  and  Bacchus'  self,  whose  praise  tbou  oft  hast  sung, 
"  sleeps  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking,"  surrounded  by  the  rotting 
memb(Brs  of  his  senate.  Chios  and  Lesbos  have  charms  but  in  thy 
song :  the  Alban  and  Falemian  cask  have  long  since  run  dry :  the  un- 
imaginative, matter*of-fect,  dominion  of  the  iron  dynasty  now  wields  its 
power.  Yet  are  its  subjects  free,  and  Bacchus  redivivus,  sometimes 
beads  the  mass.  They  quaff  as  didst  thou  of  old,  '^  the  cup  of 
pieanntfy^ihe  bumper  contributed  hf\BritaifC9  joyous  sons  in  the 
plemtvde 0/ their  eunng independence"  For  though  Atba  no  longer 
groans  'neath  her  vinous  burden,  yet  Afric  "  has  hardy  and  indus- 
irieus  British  peasants  to  cherish^  and  a  brighter  and  more  blazing 
sum  to  ripen  the  ruddy  fruit.**  **  South  Afric  acknowledges  the 
ineubusefno  Skeilitm  crown.  Who  drinks  Sicilian  Marsala  drinks 
Uk  teoT'^hrops  wrung  frr>m  nature  by — but  no  matter — the  age  of  vine 
his  remedy  and  Afrie-s  Bacchus  has  in  England  found  as  bold  a 
duuninou'  as  CsBcuba  and  Alba  owned  in  thee.  He  has  awaked  thj 
loog-ne^eoted  lyre,  and  swept  with  epic  frenzy  the  expressive  chords. 
Endowed  with  the  inspiration  of*  El  Gran  Capiian,*'  he  has  culled 
the  Spanish  flowers  of  vmous  lore,  and  sown  them  widely  on  South 
Afrie's  jdains,  while  A — ^Montilla  is  his  constant  theme. 

Lift  up,  lift  up  your  drooping  heads,  ye  sickly  vines :  your  turn  has 
come  to  flood  the  thirsty  world,  and  England  has  produced  that  noble 
man  who  dares  to  throw  the  guantlet  in  your  cause,  and  challenge 
nature  to  outdo  herself. 

Chian  and  Alban  may  with  Horace  sleep. 
But  Afiio't  jnieet  in  tbeir  Foster  lire. 

Or. 


"GIVE    ME    TO    DRINK.*' 
By  H.  Youlb. 

"Chire  me  to  drink," — thus  didst  Thou  say.  O  Lord! 

To  her  who  doubted  Thine  Almighty  word; 
"Otre  me  to  drink,"  this  will  I  say  in  prayer, 

And  humbly  ask  Thy  living  well  to  share. 
Sweet  is  the  stream  that  takes  its  rise  in  Heaven, 

And  sweeter  still  that  love  bv  which  'tis  given. 
Oh!    may  it  flow  while  years  oer  years  shall  roll, 

And  wind  its  heavenly  course  to  either  Pole; 
That  distant  lands  may  drink  the  living  flood. 

And  bring  forth  fruit  to  sacrifice  to  God. 
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MUSIC  AND  TH£  DRAMA. 


MUSIC. 

Daury  Lake. — The  production  of  an  English  version  of  Herr 
Flotow's  "  Martha"  took  place  at  this  theatre  on  Monday  evening,  Oct 
11th.  The  music  of  this  opera  is  light  and  trifling — perhaps  a  little  too 
like  Auher — and  the  plot  verges  somewhat  on  the  ahsurd.  Neverthe- 
less, the  representation  was,  at  any  rate,  as  far  as  applause  went,  per- 
fectly successful  The  part  of  Lionel  was  taken  hy  Mr.  Harrison,  who 
did  all  that  possihly  could  be  done  for  it.  Miss  Louisa  Pyne  was  the 
Martha,  and,  although  the  music  is  scarcely  suited  to  her,  she  gained  a 
complete  triumph  over  her  hearers.  The  silence  of  the  house  during 
her  delivery  of  "  The  last  rose  of  summer,''  was  as  remarkable  as  the 
burst  of  applause  which  followed  its  conclusion.  Mr.  J.  G.  I^atey,  a 
debutant  was  the  Plunkett,  and  though  very  nervous,  gave  unmistake- 
able  signs  of  a  good  voice  and  no  little  share  of  intelligence.  He  is 
perfectly  at  home  on  the  stage,  and  in  the  scene  at  the  spinning  wheels 
was  fully  entitled  to  an  equal  share  in  the  encore  with  which  it  was 
honored.  With  a  little  more  "  pluck "  we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Patey  will  become  a  valuable  addition  to  Mr.  Harrison  s  company.  A 
Mr.  Grattan  Kelly  took  the  part  of  the  Sheriff  but  as  his  role  merely 
consisted  in  walking  on  and  standing  still  whilst  he  chants  a  few  bars 
of  a  proclamation,  and  at  its  close  walking  off  again,  we  can  scarcely 
give  an  opinion  as  to  his  merits,  either  as  an  actor  or  a  singer.  Mr. 
George  Honey  was  the  Tristan  and  was  comic  as  usual  though  not 
nearly  so  successful  as  iu  The  Rose  of  CaslUe,  Miss  Susan  Pyne 
played  Nanct^  with  care,  and  sang  the  music  allotted  to  her  with  ease 
and  taste.  Altogether  Martha  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  success ;  and 
from  the  perfect  manner  in  which  it  was  placed  on  the  stage  we  should 
imagine  its  success  is  likely  to  be  permanent.  We  understand  that  Mr. 
Balfe  has  finished  another  new  opera,  and  that  it  is  about  to  be  put  in 
rehearsal.  We  await  its  production  with  impatience,  in  the  hope  that 
for  a  time  at  least,  the  everlasting  "  Rose  of  Castile"  may  be  "  shelved/* 

Peckham  Amateur  Musical  Union. — This  excellent  society  has 
commenced  practice  for  its  third  season,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
F.  Osborn  Williams.  The  first  concert  will  take  place  on  Saturday  next, 
when  we  understand  the  committee  have  secured  the  services  of  Miss 
Vinning  and  The  Orpheus  Glee  Union. 

Opbra  Boudoir  Choir— At  Albion  Hall,  on  Saturday,  the  23rd 
ult.,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  some  excellent  and  well-executed 
music  performed  by  a  company  under  the  above  title.  The  programme 
included  selections  from  "  Der  Freischutz,"  ballads,  part  songs,  Ac ,  all 
of  which  were  most  efficiently  given,  un^ler  the  direction  of  Mr.  Barret. 
The  applause  was  vehement,  and  the  hall  crowded. 
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Hatmasks  r — The  return  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Mathews,  to 
this  theatre^  was  signalised  by  an  overflowing  house,  and  uproarious 
applause.  The  piece  selected  was  the  admirable  comedy,  "London 
Assurance,"  in  which  Mr.  Mathews,  once  more,  delighted  us  as  Dazzle^ 
His  lady  took  the  part  of  Lady  Gay  Spanker^  and  in  addition  to  a 
pretty  little  figure  and  face  showed  signs  of  no  small  amount  of  dramatic 
capability.  We  hare  no  doubt  she  will  become  a  great  favourite  with 
the  Londoners.  Mr.  Mathews  afterwards  played  in  his  own  little 
piece,  "  He  would  be  an  Actor."  A  new  three  act  Drama,  by  Bayle 
Bernard,  Esq.  is  underlined. 

Ltcbum. — ^M.  Jallien  has  announced  his  concerts  to  begin  here  on 
the  1st  of  November,  and  during  his  reign  the  Lyceum  company  retire 
to  the  provinces.  Mrs.  Keeley  joins  the  company  at  Christmas,  and 
we  understand  that  Mr.  Bobert  Brough  is  employing  his  talented  pen 
on  a  new  Burlesque  for  this  theatre. 

Strjlkd. — "  The  free  list  is  entirely  suspended  ,'*  is  the  notice  which 
the  lessee  of  this  theatre  has  been  compelled  to  issue.  Fancy  such  a 
thing  as  the  Strand  Theatre  crammed  full  without  the  aid  of  paper ! 
Wonders  will  never  cease.  Why,  not  long  ago^  the  mere  mention  of 
the  Strand  Theatre  would  have  caused  any  respectable  person  to  shrug 
his  shoulders  and  utter  sounds,  '^expressive  perhaps  but  scarcely  polite.'* 
That  time  has  gone  by,  and  the  Strand  theatre  is  now  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  most  respectable — ^aye,  and  even  aristocratic — place  of 
amusement  in  the  metropolis.  Nor  has  this  change  been  brought  about 
without  some  .difficulties.  It  is  no  easy  task  for  a  lessee  to  open  a 
theatre  which  had  previously  borne — we  had  almost  said  "  a  bad  name ;" 
but  we  think  we  may  venture  upon  "  questionable  reputation,"  and  raise 
that  theatre  to  the  dignity  of  a  first-class  place  of  amusement.  Yet, 
this  has  been  done,  and — mark  this,  ye  bachelors  I — by  a  woman !  To 
Miss  Swanborough,  the  courteous  and  talented  lessee  of  the  '*  little  box" 
in  the  Strand,  the  public  is  indebted  for  the  change.  To  Miss  Swan- 
borough,  therefore,  we  offer  our  congratulations  on  the  complete  success 
which  has  attended  her  efforts.  Keeping  a  sharp  eye  on  the  public, 
Miss  Swanborough,  as  soon  as  the  excitement  caused  by  one  success  has 
subsided,  (and  successes  follow  each  other  here  like  tiie  waves  on  th^ 
sea  shore) — sees  the  necessity  for  producing  *'  something  fresh."  We 
have  scarcely  recovered  from  the  severe  fits  of  laughter  caused  by 
"  Bonnie  Fishwives,"  "Pigtails,"  and  "Aunt's  Husbands,"  when  lo! 
there  comes  a  "  Maid  and  Magpie,"  who  claims  our  suffiniges.  Well, 
the  ordeal  is  anything  but  unpleasant.  With  three  such  pretty  faces  before 
us  as  those  belonging  to  charming  Miss  Oliver,  Miss  Marie  Wilton, 
(that  wickedest  of  wicked-looking  creatures)  and  Miss  M.  Teman  (the 
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most  piquante  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  living  stage  beauties,)  who  can 
wonder  that  we  join  heartily  in  the  laughter  and  applause  which  the 
piece  produces,  and  become  ourselyes  a  "  fiertal  spoon?  "  But  to  descend 
to  realities.  In  the  Burlesque  of  the  "  Maid  and  the  Magpie,"  Mr.  H. 
J.  Byron  has  adhered  pretty  closely  to  the  story  as  told  in  Rossini's 
well  known  opera  **  La  gazza  Ladra/'  The  first  scene  introdooea  us  to 
Fabrizio,  a  hen-pecked  &nner  (Mr.  Poynter)  and  Dame  Lucia^  Ms 
pecking  wife  (Mrs.  Selby) ;  Ninette^  (Miss  Oliver)  the  heroine ;  Gianetto^ 
(Miss  Teman),  her  lover)  a  fast  young  seldier  whose  ''  regiment  don't 
fight,"  and  Fippo,  (Miss  M.  Wilton),  the  stage-stmckserving-lad  to  tiie 
fiffmar  and  his  wife;  whose 

"  voice  as  powerfiil  as  any  six  is 

Baok>d  Qp  by  lungs  that  quite  outriyal  Hioks's." 

Here,  too,  we  are  introduced  to  the  Magiitrate^  (Mr.  H.  J.  Turner), 
who  msJECS  love  to  Ninette,  and  vows  revenge  on  being  rejected';  to 
Mmando  Vtllahella  (Mr.  James  Bland)  Ninett^e  &ther,  who  is 
wandering  about  in  consequence  of  having  deserted  from  his  regiment, 
and  whose  wits  have  in  return  deserted  him ;  and  to  the  Maggie*  who 
at  the  proper  time  flies  off  with  the  "  fatal  spoon.''  In  the  next  scene  we 
find  Isaac^  the  Jew  pedlar  (Mr.  J.  Clark),  who  goes  through  a  very 
amusing  nigger  danoe  with  Fippo,  Then  comes  the  bargain  between 
Ninette  and  Isaac,  who  buys  the  spoon  Ninette^ a  father  bad  given  her 
to  sell ;  a  pretty  baUet  by  the  bridesmaids ;  some  capital  after-dinner 
speeches  by  Oianetto  and  Fippo;  and  then  the  thunder-clap — the 
missing  of  the  spoon  !  This  scene  is  closed  by  an  admirable  travestie 
of  the  grand  scena,  "  Hear  me  then,"  from  '*  La  Sonnambula,"  which 
was  encored  with  shouts.  The  next  scene  is  a  dark  forest  in  which 
Mr.  Vlllabella  goes  mad,  and  meets  Isaac,  who  ioforms  him  that  his 
daughter  is  about  to  be  hung.  The  father  and  child  meet  in  prison, 
Villahella  having  been  arrested  by  the  Magistrate^  who  rejoices  at  the 
approach  of  his  vengeance ;  and  Pippo  gives  lunette  prof^  directions 
for  her  behaviour  on  the  scaffold.  The  last  scene  introduces  the  pro- 
cession on  its  way  to  the  place  of  execution.  The  missing  spoon  and  the 
thief  are  discovered  by  Ftppo :  the  execution  is  stopped,  and  *'  virtue 
is  made  triumphant  in  the  end."  The  parodies  and  songs  are  clever 
and  full  of  strikiog  hits— the  duet  between  Misses  Oliver  and  Teman, 
"  Kiss  me  quick  and  go,'*  and  a  song  by  Mrs.  Selby  being  undoubtedly 
the  best.  The  dialogue  is  neat,  sparkling,  and  full  of  puns,  the  mere 
•audacity  of  some  of  which  startle  the  audience  into  prolonged  fits  of 
laughter  and  applause.  Altogether  the  burlesque  is  the  most  successful 
we  ever  remember  to  have  seen,  and  by  &r  the  best  its  author  has  yet 
produced. 

A  new  Comedietta,  by  A.  C.  Througfaton,  Esq.,  called  ''  Wooing  in 
Jest  and  Loving  in  Earnest/'  will,  be  produced  this  evenings  Nov-  1. 
We  shall  notice  it  in  our  next. 

*  The  name  of  the  Individual  'Aho  so  cIcTcrly  "  manages*'  tliu  ina^le  business  ii  not 
(iTen  in  the  bUlt. 
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TBB  ALLIANCX  CLUB. 

This  dab  held  its  first  meeting  at  Bass'  Assembly  Rooms,  West- 
minster, on  Wednesday  evening  October  6tb.  The  plays  selected  were 
"  The  Hmichback"  and  "  Plot  and  Passion/'  If  we  might  be  allowed 
tiie  jemnk,  a  less  ambitious  eboiee  for  a  first  ^perfonumee  would  haore 
met  with  faUer  jostiee,  although,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  preaeot 
attempt  was  highly  creditable.  As  our  pages  are  more  particularly 
addressed  to  Amateurs,  we  may  be  excused  a  somewhat  longer  notice 
than  ^e  'subject  tn^^t  seem  to  demand. 

To  deal  with  the  actors  ^eriaiim,  Hr.  R.  Pepper  was  the  'Master 
Walter^  and  looked  the  part  very  well  (thou^  slightly  too  youthful), 
and  with  ^the  esoeptkm  ofan  exaggerated  etftehing  of  the  bMaoki  which 
aavmifed  strongly  of  'die  Victoria,  was  ^as  good  an  aiBaleitr  Master 
Walter,  as  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen.  The  next  beet  was  Mr. 
Mays,  as  M?Af«,  and  the  same  fault  may  be  found  in  his  case — ^it  was 
over  done-  Mr.  Parker  played  Clifford  very  creditably.  Mr. 
Dawson's  Fathom^  was  true  amateur  low  comedy,  und  seemed  to  amuse 
the  audience  highly.  The  ladies  were  extremely  successful,  more 
espeeiaJly  Miss  Montague,  us  Julia,  who  here  and  there  showed  an 
appreciation  of  the  part  wliich  told  upon  the  audience  with  some  effect. 
Mrs.  W.  Parker  played  Melen,  and  played  very  nicely.  We  have  a 
word  or  two  to  say  to  the  whole  company — a  fault  to  find — which  fault 
we  regret  to  say  is  observable  "  throughout  the  camp."  We  mean  the 
pronunciation  of  the  words.  We  are  aware  that  Amateurs  cannot  be 
expected  to  do  thmgs  as  well  as  professionals ;  but  that  can  be  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  do  our  best — ^by  dint  of  advice,  and  censure  where 
we  see  they  are  needed— *to  reader  Amateurs  as  perfect  in  their  way  as 
professionals  in  theirs.  If  the  members  of  the  Alliance  Club  will  onhr 
look  a  liitld^aharper  after  their  "  h's"  and  not  pronounced  "  obstacle,'' 
"obstickle,"  and  "nuptial,"  '^nuptual,"  et  oetera,me  have  no  doubt  we 
shall  one  day  have  the  pleasure  of  coagratulatiog  them  on  as  perfect  a 
performance  as,  according  to  the  standard  of  Amateur  Art,  it  is  possible 
for  tbem  to  reach. 

As  the  Alliance  is  the  first  Club  whose  performances  we  have  no- 
ticed, we  may  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  we  «hall  be  most 
happy  to  to  attend  representations  by  Amateurs  on  receipt -of  the  usual 
notice ;  and  that,  while  taking  care  that  no  personal  feeling  be  allowed 
to  influence  our  remarks,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  give  our  candid  opinion 
ss  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  performances. 
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TO   COERESPONDENTS. 

*ii*  All  CommumeaHofUf  ConHrilmtumf,  JBooki  for  Beeiew,  fte.,  skotUd  he 
unt  to  the  Editor  at  the  Office  of  THE  AMATEUB'S  MAGAZINEp  No.  6, 
Bouverie  Street,  Fleet  Street,  B.C. 

tit  Advertisemente,  Country  orders,  AeeouiUe,  &o.,  to  he  addreseed  to  ]£r. 
Mftunoe  Fryer,  Publisher  of  Thb  Amatbub'8  Magjleiicb,  to  whom  Fost  Offlee 
Orders  should  he  made  pajfoble, 

AU  articles  intended  for  insertion  should  he  aeeompamed  hy  the  name  and 
address  of  the  writer.  This  is  mereUf  required  as  a  guarantee  of  the  boiiA  fide 
nature  of  the  contribution,  and  as  a  means  of  facility  for  communication,  should 
circumstances  arise  to  render  it  necessary.  No  portion  of  a  tale  can  he  pub- 
lished until  the  whole  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Editob.  Correspondents  wishing 
to  he  answered  at  once,  should  forward  stamped  envelope ;  withont  which,  a 
reply  will  he  given  in  the  ensuing  number. 

Chablsb  SoaNb. — Tour  M.S.S.  are  under  consideration,  From  what  we 
have  seen  of  the  one  on  military  nuUters,  we  could  almost  wish  it  was  not  quite 
so  heavy.     Thanks  for  your  suggestion, 

B.  W.  FiDLBB. — Tour  idea  has  heen  carried  out, 

H.  S.  (Piinlico).— TTff  shall  he  happy  to  receive  the  Sketehfor  the  Christmas 
Number, 

A.  La  Mmu^,— The  first  part  of  The  Foundling  of  Delhi  will  appear  in  our 
next, 

Maby  Etbb. — ^Inoog.  is  accepted,  and  wHl  shortly  appear.  We  will  advise 
you  as  to  the  other  Sketches, 

'  ZiQ  Zag* — Our  fourth  number  wiU  he  devoted  to  matter  suitable  only  to 
Christmas  time,  so  that  we  must  defer  the  publication  of  your  contributions 
until  after  that  period"  Wis  must  confer  with  you  personaUy  upon  the  other 
subject  mentioned  in  your  letter  to  us,  before  we  come  to  any  decision  upon  the 
matter. 

A.  P. — We  must  thankfiiUy  decline  An  Acrostic.     Try  something  else, 

0.  W.  Bancboft. — Tour  contributions  are  under  consideration, 

Gt,  Sfenob. —  Tour  Carpe  diem  will  shortly  appear. 

K.  I.  D. — We  have  received  your  favour,  with  tickets  enclosed.  We  shall 
not  fail  to  attend,  and  report  upon  the  performance. 

HKcmrVKV,—**  Suxzen  Mtz  Buzzen ;"  **Life  and  Times  of  Dante  s"  *<lVv. 
logues  and  Epilogues i"  ^  On  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  British  Army:** 
''The  Art  of  ShiverUtgi"  ke*  &c. 
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THE  MONTH. 

KoTEMBSB  is  proyerbially  a  dull  month,  and  its  fogs  are  not 
tie  moat  congenial  atmosphere  for  composition.  Our  readers 
must,  therefore,  exeuse  us  if  our  "  Month  *'  is  not  over  bright. 
Politics  are  tabooed ;  and  if  they  were  not,  there  is  nothing  stirring 
in  the  political  world  to  write  about.  Our  legislators  are  amusing 
themselves  among  the  ''  long-tails ;"  and  the  public  are  sufficiently 
Ijored  with  their  addresses  to  their  country  constituents  in  the 
daily  papers,  to  prevent  our  boring  them  further  here.  The 
railways,  as  usual,  are  providing  their  quota  of  awful  collisions, 
and  appalling  accidents ;  and  while  we  increase  our  bills  of  mor* 
taKty  by  our  dilatoriness  in  sanitary  reform  ;  our  food  adulterators 
carry  out  the  doctrines  of  Malthus  by  sweeping  off  our  juvenile 
population  wholesale  with  poisoned  lollipops.  The  great  topic  of 
the  month — the  "  Lord  Mayor's  dinner,"  at  which,  by  the  way, 
the  Prime  Minister  so  cleverly  slipped  out  of  a  snare  by  which 
he  was  intended  to  be  "  Wire-d,"  has  been  ably  treated  by  one  of 
our  most  esteemed  contributors  in  another  part  of  our  number. 

But  a  namesake  of  the  laie  Lord  Mayor  has  furnished  us  with 
matter  for  a  few  remarks.  "  Amor  vincit  omnia,"  is  the  text 
which  Virgil  supplies  ;  and.  upon  which,  that  passionate  lover,  Mr. 
John  Carden,  has  performed  such  a  practical  sermon.  That  gen- 
tleman has  proved  to  the  world  at  large  how  great  is  the  power 
of  love.    No  obstacles  are  sufficient  to  impede  its  course,  and 
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though  tuat  course  be  ne'er  so  rough,  yet  the  very  roughneA  giyea 
an  increase  to  its  impetuosity,  which  hurries  it  on  in  its  mad 
career,  triumphing  over  reason,  trampling  the  laws  of  decency  and 
etiquette  under  foot,  blinding  common  sense  with  the  dust  of 
wild  sensibility,  and  warping  the  very  foundation  of  logic  into  an 
ear-stopper  for  conscience. 

This  Irish  Icarus  has  put  on  the  wings  of  amorous  ambition ;  has 
endeavoured  thereby  to  reach  the  sun-like  object  of  his  adoration ; 
and  the  result  is,  as  might  be  expected :  the  fixing  of  his  wings 
dissolves  when  in  the  near  proximity  of  so  lofty  and  powerful  an 
agent — the  intensity  of  his  presumption  melts  the  wax — and  he 
falls  from  the  giddy  height  to  flounder  in  the  Slough  of  Despond, 
or  the  sea  of  unrequited  affection. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  Mr.  Longfellow's  Miles  Standish  never 
could  have  derived  his  portrait  from  Mr.  John  Garden,  if  he  could 
use  such  expressions  as  the  following — 


I  oan  mareh  up  to  a  fortress,  and  summon  the  place  to  surrender, 
But  march  up  to  a  woman  with  such  a  proposal  I  dare  not. 
I*m*not  afraid  of  bullets,  nor  shot  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon, 


But  of  a  thundering  "  NO  !  **  point-blank  firom  a  mouth  of  a  woman, 
That  I  confess  Fm  afraid  of,  nor  am  I  ashamed  to  confess  it. 

Such  could  not  be  the  language  of  Mr.  John  Garden ;  he  did 
assail  in  person  that  fair  City  which  he  longed  to  possess ;  he 
made  his  advances  in  every  possible  direction,  and  was  in  every 
case  repulsed.  Yet  Hope  triumphed  over  disappointment,  and  love 
madly  persevered — 

Quoth  he,  to  bid  me  not  to  lore, 

Is  to  forbid  my  pulse  to  move ; 

My  beard  to  grow,  my  ears  to  prick-up. 

Or  when  I'm  in  a  fit  to  hickup.* 

It  is  not  for  an  instant  to  be  supposed  that  there  are  not  John 
Gardens  in  every  age.  Dryden,  doubtless,  knew  of  such  an  one 
when  he  wrote 

The  proverb  holds,  that  to  be  wise  and  love. 
Is  hardly  granted  to  the  G-ods  aboye. 
A  general  doom  on  all  mankind  is  passed, 
And  all  are  Fools  and  Loyers  first  or  last. 

'  lludibras. 
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Mr.  J.  Garden  ha0  been,  at  all  events,  a  lover  from  first  to  last, 
and  a  lover  of  so  pertinaceous  a  character,  that  although  he  actually 
received  the  thundering  NO !  for  an  answer,  yet  with  an  incredible 
amount  of  self-sufficiency  he  persuaded  himself,  and  has  tried  to 
persuAde  the  public,  that  that  most  distinct  of  all  words  really 
meant  its  opposite,  and  was  written  by  compulsion  and  not  of 
free  wiU ;  but  alas  ! 

That  proud  dame,  for  whom  his  soul 

Waa  burnt  in*t  belly  to  a  coal. 

Used  him  to  like  a  base  BascalUon, 

That  old  i;^^— (what  d*  y*  call  him)— wo/km, 

That  out  his  mistress  out  of  stone. 

Had  not  so  hard  a  hearted  one. 

This  deluded  Corydon  fondly  imagined  that  his  lovely  Amarylis 
was  under  constraint,  and  unable  to  speak  her  real  mind ;  he  there- 
fore formed  the  idea  of  canning  her  off  by  force,  and  hearing  from 
her  unbiassed  lips  the  truthful  declaration  of  her  feelings.  De- 
luded swaia — 

Force  never  yet  a  generous  heart  did  gain. 
We  yield  on  parley,  but  are  stormed  in  yain ; 
Constraint  in  all  things  makes  the  pleasure  less  ; 
Sweet  is  the  lore  that  comes  with  willingness. 

If  you  had  only  studied  human  nature,  especially  the  female 
branch  of  it  with  half  the  skill  that  old  Sir  John  Suckling  devoted 
to  it,  yon  would,  long  ere  this,  have  found  your  heart  speaking 
advice  to  you  in  his  words — 

Quit,  quitt  for  shame,  this  will  not  more, 

This  cannot  take  her ; 
If  of  herself  she  will  not  lore, 

Nothing  can  make  her, 

The  D^ril  take  her. 

But  abductions  have  not  been  confined  to  the  votaries  of 
Oupid.  Por  the  Church  of  Bome  has  adopted  this  course  as  a 
medium  of  conversion. 

Proselytism  has  been  the  main  object  of  the  zealot  in  every  age 
and  every  country.  The  Judoical  conversions  were  always  nu- 
merous, especially  amongst  women.  The  operation  of  the  three 
rites — circumcision,  baptism,  and  free-will  sacrifice — was  alone 
necessary  to  make  the  individual  a  Jew>  and  as  such  to  secure  his 
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•tabiHty.  But  the  circumstance  which  bnngs  this  subject  promf* 
nently  forward  at  the  present  time,  and  constitutes  it  one  of 
paramount  importance,  is  that  of  the  Baptism  of  the  Jewish  child, 
Mortara,  into  the  Soman  CathoHc  Church ;  and  his  consequent 
abduction  from  the  maternal  embrace  and  parental  abode. 

If  laj-baptism  had  not  been  instituted  by  that  Church,  and, 
therefore,  not  practised  by  her  members,  this  strange,  anomaloua, 
and  rare  occurrence  would  never  have  been  enacted.  But  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  administration  of  this  solemn  saorament 
by  the  laity  is  only  permissible  when  the  sick  person  is  nigh  unto 
death,  and  at  such  an  anxious  and  precious  moment  a  priest  ia 
neither  accessible  nor  procurable.  Now,  it  is  clear  that  should 
the  individual  not  recover,  he  or  she  dies  in  the  Communion  of  the 
!Etoman  Catholic  Church,  and  in  that  case  the  baptism,  therefore, 
is  authoritative  and  final.  But,  should  the  patient  be  restored  to 
health,  under  the  blessiDg  of  Divine  Providence,  the  lay-odniim- 
stration  is  viewed  in  precisely  an  identical  light  by  the  Holy 
See,  in  accordance  with  the  touching  ensample  of  the  juveniie 
Mortara. 

It  is  evident,  that  if  it  were  justifiable  only  to  hold  baptism,  in 
the  event  of  mortality,  true  and  effectual,  then  this  case  could 
never  have  transpired.  It  would  appear  to  any  one,  neither 
warped  by  blind  prejudice  nor  under  the  dominion  and  restraint 
of  the  See  of  Eome,  that  in  the  instance  of  a  convalescent  person, 
the  Sacrament  should  he  administered  by  a  priest,  to  place  the 
proselyte  clearly  and  unmistakeably  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  ; 
and  that  without  that  ratification  of  a  forced,  special,  and  hurried 
performance  of  the  ceremony,  the  member  could  resume  his 
original  religion,  if  he  or  she  thought  proper  to  do  so,  just  as  wefl 
as  continue  in  the  faith  only  adopted  on  an  express  and  moat 
imperative  occasion.  This  view,  however,  is  set  at  naught  by  the 
Pope,  because  it  savours  probably  too  much  of  a  liberal  toleration, 
and  of  its  being  too  sure  an  antidote  to  so  absurd  and  cruel  an 
anomaly  as  that  recently  presented  to  the  world. 

There  is  a  vein  of  inhuman  cruelty  pervading  the  whole  affair. 
That,  when  the  Almighty  had  been  pleased  in  His  infinite  mercy 
and  goodness  to  raise  the  child  from  the  bed  of  death,  and  to  rescue 
him  from  the  jaws  of  the  grave,  he  should  be  snatched  away  in 
the  bloom  of  renewed  health,  to  be  immured  in  an  establishment, 
not  Judaical,  but  Boman  Catholic,  and  to  have  his  mind  polluted 
and  stained  with  error,  in  lieu  of  being  imbued  with  the  tenets  of 
the  religion  of  his  parents. 

That  reHgion — aye,  a  sacrament  of  religion— should  ever  be 
i'oustituted  the  reason,  or  the  covering,  for  the  practice  of  gross, 
malignant,  and  abhorrent  cruelty,  is  as  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  will  of  Him,  whose  advent  was  ushered  in  with  the  beautiful 
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and  significaiit  words,  "  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men," 
as  it  is  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  all  moral  philosophy.  Let  the 
child,  Mortara,  be  restored  to  his  father  and  mother,  and  taught 
in  the  way  which  they  consider  right  and  best ;  and  when  he  is 
of  mature  and  ripe  age,  let  him  adopt  whatever  creed  he  nuty,  after 
ierioui  and  due  thou^t  and  deliberation,  choose /or  himeelf. 

It  is  our  painful  duty  to  notice  the  sad  event  of  the  month. 
Til.,  the  death  of  Admiral  Lord  Lyons.  This  occurred  on  the 
night  of  Tuesday,  the  25th  ult.,  at  the  residence  of  his  daughter, 
the  Duchess  of  ^Norfolk,  with  whom  he  was  then  on  a  visit  for  the 
improvement  of  his  health.  That  much  wished-for  pleasure  was, 
alas !  not  realized ;  for  the  noble  Admiral  gradually  sank  under 
general  debilitv.  Admiral  Lyons  was  bom  at  Burton,  near 
ChriBtchurch,  in  November,  1790.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
John  Lyons,  of  Lyinington,  who  was  a  Major  in  the  Christchurch 
Volunteers.  He  marned,  in  1814,  Augusta,  daughter  of  the  late 
Captain  Josiah  Bogers,  E.N.,  the  issue  of  which  marriage  was 
two  daughters  and  two  sons,  the  youngest  of  whom,  Captain 
Edmund  Mowbray  Lyons,  died  of  a  wound  received  during  the 
Crimean  war.  Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  trace  the  whole 
of  this  gallant  Admiral's  career ;  we  will  just  glance  at  the  principal 
engagements  in  which  he  has  distinguisned  himself.  In  1807,  he 
took  part  in  the  successful  assault  upon  the  redoubt  of  Point 
Pesquies,  on  the  Asiatic  shore.  In  1810,  he  achieved  his  first  great 
success ;  on  which  occasion  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  the 
escalade  of  the  Castle  of  Belgice.  In  1812,  he  escorted  Louis  the 
Eighteenth  to  France  in  the  Benaldo,  of  which  he  was  the  com- 
mander. In  1814  he  received  post  rank.  Between  then  and 
1835  he  was  the  gallant  performer  of  several  other  important 
services.  In  that  year  he  was  knighted,  and  in  184(S  he  was 
created  a'baronet ;  and  became  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Black 
Sea  Fleet  in  1855.  From  this  time,  during  the  Eussian  war,  the 
exploits  of  the  lamented  Admiral  are  fresh  in  our  memory,  as 
well  as  the  heavy  loss  which  he  sustained  in  the  death  of  his 
son.  Nothwithstanding  this  bereavement,  however,  he  continued 
zealously  to  serve  his  coiintrv ;  and  well  merited  the  only  title 
bestowed  for  naval  honours  during  the  Bussian  war— that  of  a 
Baron.     In  pace  requiescat! 
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Part  II. 

The  chief  company  paraded  the  hall,  after  the  usual  &shioo.  First 
the  Lord  Mayor ;  the  Lady  Mayoress  gracefully  (?)  leaning  on  the 
Premier's  arm;  peers,  officials,  ambassadors,  and  judges — these  the 
rockets  and  Catherine- wheels  of  the  day's  show — closed  up  by  the  Court 
of  Alderman,  its  candles  and  crakers.  The  circuit  of  the  party  dragged 
slowly  along,  the  soup  not  improving  the  while.  At  length,  all  being 
seated,  Harkaway  shouted  some  formalities  with  the  inarticulation  of  a 
drill  sergeant  ;  the  tureen  tops  vanished ;  and  straight,  a  grateful  steam 
gladdened  our  eyes,  a  fragrant  odour  saluted  our  nostnls,  a  pleasant  flavour 
Slled  our  mouths.  Cartes  of  the  cuisine  provided,  were  by  our  plates,  and 
though  we  could  identify  few  of  the  rarities  announced  on  the  table  we 
sat  at,  we  must  own  to  partaking  a  generous  spread.  Shall  we  say  the 
cold  punch  to  the  turtle  was  mild  as  mother's  milk,  as  runs  the  phrase? 
Most  absurd  of  phrases,  then.  For  did  nature's  sustenance  consist  there- 
of, or  anything  approaching  the  similitude  thereof,  mankind  would  sink 
iuto  greater  babies  and  boosers  than  they  are :  all  would  be  stopping  short 
in  infancy,  and  refusing  further  progress  into  life.  Such  a  Mont  Brown 
of  a  Turkey ;  the  alderman  of  turkies.  Sausages,  which,  but  for  the  hope- 
less vulgarity  of  sausages,  bordered,  we  should  say,  on  refinement.  Eaised 
pies,  that  deserved  to  be  rabed  to  the  peerage,  before  razed  down  your 
throat,  so  good  they  were.  But  what  took  us  by  surprise  was  some  hot 
game,  for  warm  dishes  are  usually  eschewed — ^tliat  is,  not  chewed  at  all 
— ^at  Lord  Mayor's  dmner.  So,whena  relay  of  pheasant,  partridge,  and 
grouse,  made  its  appearance,  gratified  surprise  broke  out  among  us  in 
the  expressive  action  of  the  jaw,  rather  than  the  eloquence  of  the  tongue. 
But  how  tell  the  splendour  of  the  Baron  of  Beef,  favorably  placed  as  our 
table  was  to  witness  its  demolition  ?  Parallel  with  us  against  the  wall, 
was  a  sort  of  temporary  pulpit,  like  a  puseyite  one,  which  is  always  at 
the  side  or  growing  out  of  a  pillar  like  a  fungus  ;  and  on  this  pulpit's 
ledge,  reposed  the  mighty  Baron — ^high  and  mighty,  we  may  not  say,  lest 
it  give  rise  to  unwarrantable  misconception — like  a  rebel  of  old  about  to 
be  quartered.  His  appointed  executioner  was  a  pale,  plu%  num,  with 
folded  arms,  as  if  forcibly  restraining  them  ft'om  a  premature  performance 
of  their  duty ;  collecting  himself,  no  doubt,  for  the  tremendous  work  be- 
fore him.  When  his  statue-like  immobility  did  give  way^  it  was  to  the 
quiver  of  the  aspen,  as,  all  of  a  jelly  from  head  to  foot,  he  excavated 
fragments  of  beef  from  tlie  leviatliau  joiut.  Plates  went  up  at  first  bat 
slowly,  till  it  got  whii^pered  round ;  Lo,  it  is  good,  it  is  very  good; and 
tlien  waiters  beseechingly  held  up  plate  after  plate,  like  fledgling  beaks 
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when  the  old  bird  feeds  their  voracioos  maws ;  and  the  executioner's  pale 
pIufBness  gradually  deepened  into  the  moon's  warm  glow  through  a  fog. 

Oh,  for  the  triumphs  in  confectionery  and  dessert !  Trifles  that  were 
not  so  architecturally,  or  biliously  speaking.  Grapes,  none  needed  to  de- 
dare  sour,  for  they  were  perfectly  get-at-able  and  sweet.  Champagne 
fredy  shed  ks  the  blood  of  the  brave ;  but  Claret  and  Moselle  as  niggardly 
as  might  be  a  Quaker's.  By  the  by,  there  was  a  Quaker  at  our  table, 
Guliung  by  name,  the  reverse  by  nature,  smce  be  drank  water  only. 

"  Now  fimcy,"  said  little  Sips,  the  wag  of  our  circle,  who  had  been 
imbibing  turtle  and  punch  in  at  least  equal  quantities,  and  was  fost  on 
the  road  to  be  funny  and  personal,  **  now  fancy  a  teetotaling,  tittle-tattling 
qoaker  sitting  down  before  good  tipple,  and  insulting  it  by  taking  none/' 
*'  Dost  thee  think,  friend  Sips,  there  be  no  sociability  of  the  mind, 
as  well  as  of  the  body  ?''  rejoined  the  quaker. 

*'  I  dont  think  you've  a  mind  to  be  sociable,  else  you'd  challenge  me 
to  a  glass  of  wine,"  was  Sips'  slap  at  the  other's  well-kncAU  temperance 
principles. 

"There  be  other  attractions  on  tliis  occasion,  for  the  observant  and 
thinking,  than  gorging  and  guzzling/'  said  the  grave,  sententious  partisan 
of  peace.  We  shall  shortly  hear  the  prime  minister's  views  about  the 
war." 

"  Ah,"  said  Sips,  "  if  I  had  my  way,  I  make  all  quakers  go  out  and 
fight  the  Sepoys ;  and  if  the  two  worthless  lots  were  to  exterminate  each 
oUier,  so  much  the  better  for  us/' 

"  Then  let  me  tell  thee  friend  Sips,  the  qnaker,  or  even  the  sepoy,  is 
as  good  as  thee  at  any  time ;  and  far  thy  superior,  when  degraded  by  thy 
too  frequent  cups/' 

"  Ya-ha !  Why  dont  you  go  out  and  fight  the  sepoys  P  Quakers  are  a 
set  of  curs  that  won't  do  battle  for  the  country  which  protects  them, 
while  they're  making  a  confounded  lot  of  tin — ^which  is  all  they  think  of, 
or  are  fit  for. " 

Luckily  at  this  point  of  little  Sips'  badinage,  Harkaway's  thunder  pro- 
chumed  the  conmiencement  of  the  toastgiving.  Oli,  how  buttered  each 
toast  was.  Royality  in  the  highest  degree.  Royality  in  the  next  highest 
degree.  Royalty  in  every  degree.  The  Frencii  ambassador,  including  all 
the  diplomacy  present ;  proposed  by  the  Lord  mayor  in  English  as 
doubtful,  as  the  French  in  acknowledgment  was  perfect.  The  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  the  army,  which,  responded  to  by  Royalty  in  person, 
elicited  both  our  loyal  and  martial  predilections.  The  Navy  ;  which 
brought  up  a  dreary  joke,  that  being  made  of  wood.  Wood  should  be 
called  upon  to  acknowledge  it.  The  late  Lord  Mayor ;  when  that  all 
but  snuffed  out  candle  emitted  its  last  dying  spark.  Her  ^lajesty's 
Ministers ;  and  as  the  Premier  of  pluck  notoriety  devolved  his  rounded 
periods  of  manly  determination  as  to  England's  course,  the  political 
emissaries  of  the  Thunderer  keenly  noted  the  enthusiastic  beating  in 
unison  of  our  well  fed  pulses.  The  Money  Article's  expression  portended 
a  one  per  cent  rike  as  the  consequence  of  our  pot  valor  ;  while  Gulping, 
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the  Quaker,  commiserated  around  him  like  a  Man  some  oenturies  \A 
advance  of  the  rest  in  wisdom,, brotherly  love^  and  charity.  More 
especially  did  he  bestow  these  compassionate  glances  on  Uttle  Sips, 
who  retorted  in  scorn  and  contempt. 

"  Here  I  say,  you  Gulping,  what  do  you  do  in  the  world  before  your 
time  ?  It  just  accounts  for  your  slack-baked  looks.  You  ought  to  have 
waited  till  the  lion  was  ready  to  lay  down  with  the  lamb.  Whose 
health's  that,  being  proposed  now?  '* 

It  was  that  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Lord  John  on  his  legs  to 
return  thanks.  Lord  John  just  now,  was  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the 
bellicose  Sips. 

**  Little  Lord  John,  is  it  ?  Then  why  don't  he  go  out  and  fight  the 
Sepoys,  to  make  up  for  being  out-thimblerigged  by  the  Roossians  a  year 
or  two  ago  ?  Be  quiet  ?  I  ^a'nt.  Why  he's  no  bigger  than  a  pea,  and 
the  Eoossians  popped  him  under  their  thimble.  Til  tell  you  what 
Lord  John  is.  He  s  a  poor  silly  rumnimous  little   humbug.'* 

This  tirade  spent,  the  Health  of  the  Lord  Mayor  ensued,  the  proposer 
ventilating  an  oft  trotted  out  old  Joe,  that  "  though  the  Corporation 
had  recently  seen  the  Finnis  of  Lord  Mayors,  that  honored  functionary's 
term  of  office  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  even  the  beginning  of  the  end,  as 
proved  by  their  vigorous  vitality  that  day.  (Great  Cheering).  For  his 
part  he  never  had,  nor  should,  feel  any  fears  on  the  subject,  being  sure 
in  fact,  that  the  King  of  the  City  would  endure  as  long  as  the  Queen 
of  the  country :  they  must  stand  or  fall  together  I"  (Vehement  cheering). 

The  Judges,  and  one  or  two  others,  brought  the  health  drinkings  to  a 
close.  How  they  were  interspersed  with  musical  interludes  by  the  band 
and  choir  overhead,  a  frequent  diner-out  like  the  reader,  needs  not  telling. 
And  why  subjects  should  be  sung,  so  foreign  to  the  toasts  they  succeeded, 
we  must  leave  to  subtler  seers  than  oiursclves  into  cause  and  effect.  It 
certainly  struck  us  as  inappropriate,  that  the  Army,  with  its  concomitant 
suggestions  of  down-trodden  country,  should  be  followed  by  an  ode  to 
husbandry  and  the  gentle  nurture  of  harvest  products :  that  the  Navy 
should  be  sung  as  sweet  plenty,  landscapes,  and  flowers :  that  the  health 
of  the  Judges  and  the  Bar,  should  be  saluted  in  a  chant  about  the  realms 
of  fancy,  and  the  fetterless  freedom  of  imagination.  And  these  con- 
certed pieces  were  indifferently  rendered  by  the  Artists,  some  singing 
sharp,  some  singing  flat,  just  as  the  damper  of  looking  down  on  a 
good  dioner,  instead  of  helping  to  eat  it,  variously  affected  their  respec- 
tive dispositions. 

In  t^e  course  of  the  speechifying,  a  mishap  befel  at  our  table,  which 
we  record  with  pain  ;  with  much  pain.  Mrs.  Bumptious'  cavalier  in  the 
order  of  the  seats,  was  Jonathan  Spencer  before- mentioned.  Now 
Jonathan  was  adipose ;  no  mean  foil  to  the  dear  old  eight-day  clock  be 
flanked.  And  had  his  attentions  to  the  lady  equalled  those  he  paid  his 
own  plate,  punctilious  politeness  could  have  exacted  no  more.  He  was, 
moreover,  a  man  whose  portliness  at  once   proclaimed  he  would  be 
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oraeokr  on  the  merits  of  the  day's  soap.  FeeMog  riiamefiilly  defident 
in  acumen  about  it  onnelves,  we  thooght  to  extract  a  verdict  firom 
JoDatban,  by  means  of  a  compliment,  not  less  well  turned,  than  timed, 
for  we  preferred  it  jost  as  his  soup-spoon  was  at  its  busiest 

**  Mr.  ^)encer/*  we  said,  ''you  know  how  soup  like  this  is  ealenlated 
to  draw  forth  the  poetry  of  a  man's  nature.  Recollect  Byron's  famous 
lines — 

Know  ye  the  Hall,  where  Punch  and  the  turtle, 
Are  eaMamB  of  deed*  to  which  AldBrnum  elimb  T 

Now  what  do  you  say  about  the  soup  to  day  ?  Is  it  the  right  sort 
oftbmg?" 

''  You  do  me  proud,  do  me  proud,  my  boy, "  growled  Jonathan, 
twixt  a  gulp  and  a  gurgle.  **  You  see,  I  take  my  whack,  I  make  a  point  of 
always  doing  so.  But  if  you  ask  me,  it  might  haye  more  of  the  cali- 
pash-calipee about  it."    And  his  spoon  dived  in  quest  of  titbits  green. 

At  this  moment  a  waiter  leant  over  to  remoye  a  tureen. 

**  Now  just  leave  it  where  it  is,  will  you  ?  "  interposed  Jonathan. 

**  Very  sorry,  sir,"  said  the  waiter,  "  but  all  the  tureens  is  being 
took  away  now,  sir.    Let  me  give  you  a  little  more,  sir,  afore  it  goes." 

He  had  the  tureen  now,  in  his  arms. 

*'  Ah,  that'll  do,  that'll  do ;  just  a  little  more,  **  mumbled  the  md- 
lified  Jonathan ;  when,  just  as  the  waiter  was  ^conveying  the  ladleful 
through  midair  towards  Jonathan's  plate,  another  waiter  rapidly  rushing 
by,  jogged  his  arm,  and  capsized  the  soup  over  Jonathan's  head,  and  down 
Jmiathan's  neck. 

The  waiter  cast  one  horrified  look  at  the  sight  of  the  catastrophe, 
took  in,  distinctly,  a  dread  vision  of  the  gentleman's  head  now  like  a  col- 
lie padding  with  the  brandy  sauce  just  let  loose  over  it,  and  fled.  For 
which  lack  of  moral  courage,  being  only  a  waiter,  let  not  the  stronger 
minded  reader  be  hard  upon  him. 

His  victim  at  this  juncture,—  so  Bumptious  afterwards  remarked, 
presented  a  Study.  To  contrast  the  animal  enjoyment  of  his  &ce 
immediately  before,  as  the  soup  was  taking  the  customary  grateful  road, 
with  his  disconcerted  aspect  when  he  felt  it  madly  careering  down  the 
nape  of  his  neck,  and  then  to  think  that  so  tnfling  a  deviatk>n  of 
route  should,  as  if  by  magic,  instantly  change  a  phund  look,  into  one  of 
dismay.  He  waxed  furious,  plied  his  napkin  energetically  at  the  spot  of 
disaster,  and  ignorant  of  the  panic-struck  offender's  retreat,  called  out ; 

**  K I  thought  you  did  this  a  purpose,  you  clumsy  fellow,  I'd  have 
yon  expelled  the  Hall  in  about  two  t's." 

Whereat  quiet  another  waiter,  catching  the  last  words  from  a  distance, 
approached,  and  obsequiously  rejomed,  '*  Two  teas  ?  not  here  sir ;  tea 
and  coffee  up  the  steps,  first  on  the  right,  sir." 

Jonathan's  exasperation  now  fairly  gave  way  under  this  seemingly 
fresh  fuel  of  provocation.  Lurching  round  in  a  rage,  he  seized  the  sup- 
posed delinquent  by  his  white  choker,  and  shook  him,  till  others 
were  compelled    to    interpose  and  set  him  free;    when  both  had 
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to  be  ecmyeyed  to  the  kitchen  nndezgronnd ;  the  umocent  reopieiil  tt 
Jonathan's  Tiolenoe  to  adjust  his  asuulted  necktie ;  and  Jonadian  to 
get  his  brown*8tarch  properly  dried. 

Jonathan's  forced  secession^  gave  a  sensible  addition  of  room  to  that 
side  of  the  table,  and  its  occupants  waxed  comfortable  on  the  strength 
of  the  relief  so  obtained. 

**  Mrs.  Bomptioos,"  called  oat  Mr.  Tim  Perkish,  who  also  sat  with 
ns,  "I  shall  be  happy  to  take  wine  with  you?*'  Strange  to  say,  the 
eight-day  clock  emitted  neither  sound  nor  tick  in  acquiescence,  Irat  the 
proposal  seemed  unaccountably  to  bring  both  hands  to  a  stop ;  they  had 
certainly  got  crossed,  and  looked  as  if  they  would  not  disentangle  in  a 
hurry. 

'*  My  dear,"  remonstrated  the  Deputy,  "didn't  you  hear  Mir.  Perkish 
say  he  should  be  happy  to  take  wine  with  you  ?" 

"  I  heard  what  the  gentleman  said,  but  am  not  aware  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  me.  Nor  was  it.  At  least,  not  properly."  Here  those 
Roman  numerals,  the  clock's  features,  began  to  swell  with  more  than 
Eoman  dignity.  '*  When  people  has  obtained  a  'andle  to  their  name, 
them  as  would  pay  attentions  should  make  use  of  that  'andle  in  a  proper 
manner.  Another  time,  Mrs.  Deputy  Bumptious,  if  yoa  please,"  cor- 
rectiyely  administered  that  now  oyer- wound  time-piece^  to  the 
astonished  Mr.  Perkish. 

You  mustn't  mind  my  wife,"  Bumptious  interposed  soothingly, 

it's  only  her  way ;  Mrs.  B.  has  a  fine  spirit !" 

It  was  in  truth  a  noble  spirit.  For  it  retaliated  on  ino&nsiye  Per- 
kishes,  the  stronger  force  of  oyerbearing  ways  it  was  her  daily  lot  to 
encounter  at  the  hands  of  her  Bumptious. 

"  Surely,  surely,"  exclaimed  the  now  apologetic  Perkish,  **  It  was 
like  my  remissness  ;  and  yery  properly  rebuked.  And  now,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Deputy^  if  you  will  allow  me.    White  ?" 

The  lady  placably  bowed  assent. 

"  If  you  will  just  permit  me  to  delay  an  instant,  I  should  like  to 
pledge  you  in  that  claret  Sips  is  closeting  there,  all  to  himself,"  said 
Perkish.    "  Sips,  is  that  claret  you'ye  got  there  ?" 

"  Perkish,  my  boy,"  returned  Sips, "  it  is ;  and  what's  more,  I  mean 
to  keep  it  there." 

"  None  of  your  nonsense,"  urged  the  other,  "  Only  just  a  glass  to 
pledge  a  lady  io.*'  Mr.  Sips  had  reached  that  abstracted  stage  when 
contemplation  would  seem  to  be  aided  by  the  inyoluntary  closing  of  an 

eye. 

'*  Pledge  a  lady  in  ?"  he  soliloquized.  "  I  didn't  get  a  blue  ticket 
out  of  the  wine-steward,  to  part  with  the  bottle.  Pledge  a  lady  in  ?  I 
know  a  trick  worth  two  of  that.  Ill  pledge  a  gentleman  in  it.  My- 
self. Here's  to  my  own  health,  Perkish.  Just  you  keep  to  the  wine 
your  own  side  of  the  table." 

'*  Here,  wine  steward,"  called  out  Deputy  Bumptious,  *'  another  blue 
ticket  for  this  table." 


Tbe  wiiie<teward  called  to,  was  a  oommon-couneilman,  with  a  fiiU 
moon  hee,  and  features  in  it,  like  a  full  moon's  monntains.  Bristling 
mountains  the  features  appeared,  too,  as  he  tnrned  at  Sumptions'  call, 
whose  hard  grating  tones  certainly  sonnded  as  if  addreiued  to  any 
ordinary  waiter. 

*'  I  have  no  hlue  tickets  left,''  he  curtly  rejoined.  ^'  It*s  very  un- 
fiur,  then,'*  said  Bumptious,  "  for  the  only  blue  ticket  that^s  been  had 
91  this  table,  has  been  captured  by  Sips,  and  you  know  what  he  b !" 

"  If  yon  say  I  discharge  'my  c^ce  of  wine-steward  unfairly,  Sir>  all  I 
ean  say  is,  it's  an  untruth?'  '*  And  all  I  can  say  Snr,  i9»  this  table  has  only 
had  one  blue  ticket,  and  therefore  you  must  have  give  others  more  than 
their  share.  And  £f  that's  an  untruth,  why  you  havn*t  took  adwantage 
to  show  others  unfiur  &vors>  but  which  I  beg  to  say  you  must  have. 
Sir." 

**  Do  you  accuse  me  of  taking  waMt  adwantage.  Deputy  ?"  '*  I  do, 
Shr.  Downright  arbitery  and  fragrant  adwantage."  "  Now  take  care, 
Mr.  Deputy,  when  you  forget  yourself,  you  don't  forget  I'm  not  a  com- 
mon  waiter,  and  that  I  won't  be  bullied  by  you,  nor  nobody  like  you. 
These  wine  tickets  is  an  unthankful  job,  and  another  time,  those  who 
is  dissatisfied,  had  better  try  to  fill  the  orifice  themselves."  And  the 
honorary  wine-steward  brushed  off,  without  giving  Bumptious  time  to 
retort  again.  The  worthy  Deputy's  feathers  were  so  rumpled  by  this 
breese,  that  our  unite<r  assurances  that  he  had  not  been  to  Uame  in  it, 
could  8careely[^dttce  lum  to  take  comfort,—"  for,"  as  he  said,"'  he  was 
the  last  Ban  in  the  hall  wantonly  to  disturb  its  Hilary /* 

"  I  think,  you  know,  Spencer's  pitching  into  the  oUier  waiter  was  the 
beginning  of  it,"  said  little  Sips,  with  a  tipsy  wink. 

**  Well,  now,  that  is  a  strange  idee**  said  Bumptious,  "because  it  had 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it !" 

"  I  say  it  had,"  returns  httle  Sips,  "  There's  been  two  turn-ups  with 
two  waiters^  That's  a  cmnddence,  ain't  it."  "  Not  at  all.  Because  the 
wine  stewardships  are  confided  to  members  of  the  court,  and  it's  not 
eight  to  insult  *em,  by  calling  'em  waiters." 

**  Gammon,"  retorted  Sips.  "  If  one  man  hands  me  my  wittles,  and 
another  man  hands  me  what  I  drink,  I  call  'em  both  waiten,  to  all  in* 
tents  and  pup-poses."  And  Sips  again  relapsed  into  the  one-eyed  con- 
templative mood.  "  I  can't  say  I'm  sorry  for  either  Spencer's  or 
Gulping's  going,"  remarked  Stingy  Dick,  Esq. 

Stingy  had  been  very  quiet  at  table  all  this  while.  Gulpiog  had 
vacated  when  the  principal  toasts  were  completed. 

"  Because,"  Dick  pursued, "  we  not  only  get  more  room,  but  do  you 
know, — ^I  don't  want  to  be  ill-natured  behind  the  man's  back ;  but, 
Gulping,  whether  it's  his  unsocial  teetotalism,  or  what  it  is,  always 
affects  me  like  a  damp  sheet." 

"  Well,  I'm  the  last  in  the  world  to  discuss  an  absent  man,"  added 
Bumptious ;  "but  now  you  mention  it,  friend  Dick,  his  departure  always 
does  leave  a  sense  of  retief  bdimd  it,  don't  it  ?*' 
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''  Ofa,  my !"  ejaculated  little  Sips,  feebly  rolling  his  head  io  the 
back  of  his  chair,  '*  You  scaodalizing  pair.-  Now  111  yon,  what  I  dia- 
like  in  Gulping  is,  be  will  drag  yon  into  his  predous  societies  for  impioT- 
ing  everybody  and  everything,  whether  you  want  a  share  or  not.  He 
got  me  to  take  a  ten  ponnd  ^are  the  other  day,  and  now  it  isn't  worth 
ten  fardens.  It  may  sound  a  hard  thing  to  say,  but  hang  me  if  I  don*t 
think  he  took  and  kep'  the  money.'* 

Here  a  waiter  made  his  way  to  the  table,  to  say  that  Mr.  Spencer 
felt  himself  in  too  nnoomfortable  a  plight  to  think  of  returning  among  the 
company,  and  would  his  friend,  Mr.  Stingy  Dick,  be  kind  enough  to  step 
below. 

Mr.  Dick  complied.     Whereupon,  Perkish  observed  to  Bumptious, 

"  Ruii),  chap,  that  Stingy  Dick  ?" 

"  So  I've  heard.  Not  much  liked,  eh  >  Very  busy-body  sort  of 
man,  isn't  he  ?" 

*'  Well,  not  that  so  much,"  Perkish  rejoined ;  ^*  as  that  he  sets  ap 
such  precious  condescending  and  patronizing  sort  of  ways ;  affects  a 
mighty  generosity  over  what's  worth  just  nothing  at  all.   The  oth^  day 
he  drove  me  and  my  wife  quite  wild  and  cantankerous.     You  know 
he  and  us  are  next  door  neighbours,  and  he  keeps  a  boy  to  clean  the 
knives,  and  boots  and  windows,  and  garden,  and  groom,  and  drive  bim 
up  to  town  of  a  morning,  and  back  again  to  dinner,  when  he  has  to  wash 
down  the  trap  and  make  up  the  pony  for  the  night,  as  quick  as  possible ; 
and  then  wait  at  table,  smelling  of  &e  stable  so  awful  that  my  wi£B  says 
she  can't  help  it  if  Mrs.  Dick  is  offended,  but  she  shan't  stand  any  more 
of  it,  and  that's  the  fact.    Well,  the  boy  knocked  at  our  door,  with  a 
sieve  of  apples,  and  his  master's  compliments ;  tugging  at  his  forelock, 
you  know,  in  that  beastly  way  servants  have  of  hinting  they  expect  a 
shilling  whenever  they're  the  porter  of  a  trifling  present.    Well,  who 
thinks  of  looking  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth  the  moment  you  receive  it  7 
So  I  popped  the  shilling  in  the  boy's  hand,  and  when  we  come  to  exa- 
mine the  apples,  they  was  bruised  all  over  like  rotten  medlars ;  I'm 
blest  if  they  was  anything  but  ^vindfalls  !*'    Bumptious  laughed.  ''That 
reminds  me,"  said  he,  "  of  his  once  giving  me  a  eowcumber.    1  was 
walking  round  his  lower  garden  one  Sunday  afternoon,  and  he  stopped 
before  a  eowcumber  frame,  and  said,  I  should  take  the  best  one  home 
for  Mrs.  B,  if  I  wasn't  too  proud  and  religious  to  carry  it.     And  as  he 
poked  his  head  under  the  lid,  he  kept  on  saying,  '  now  let  me  pick  yon 
out  the  best.'    WeU,  I  can  only  say  if  it  was  the  best,  it  didn't  speak 
much  for  his  mode  of  training  'em,  for  it  was  as  crooked,  sir,  as  a  dog's 
hind  leg.    It  was  as  crooked,  sir,  "  lowering  his  voice  to  a  confidential 
whisper,  **  as  some  of  his  ways  in  business,  and  they're  tortuous  enough 
I  can  tell  yon."     *'  But  he's  all  right,  considered  a  s^e,  trustworthy 
man,  isn't  he.^"  asked  Perkish,  with  a  quick,  inquuing  look. 

"  Now  who  are  you  insinuating  your  doubts  about,  Perkish  >** 
defiantly  hiccupped  little  Sips.  ''  You  re  a  pretty  fellow  to  talk.  Once 
upon  a  time  your  creditors  only  got  six-and^eightpence  in  the  pound.  So 
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hold  jour  jaw,  'euM  I  don't  believe  myself  any  man  goes  to  heaven 
who  doesn't  pay  twenty  sbiUings  in  full.  You're  the  last  man  that  ought 
to  be  hard  on  other  people:  1  don't  like  your  ways,  my  lad.  Perkish» 
yon'ie  a  pragmatical  jadnss/  "  Sips/'  returned  Mr.  Perkish,  reddening, 
"you're  drunk;  whidi  is  your  excuse,  or  rather,  not  your  excuse,  for 
haying  the  bad  taste  to  make  such  coarse  allusion  to  bygones.  But  as 
regtf  ds  my  own  difficulties,  if  they  are  to  be  dragged  up  in  this  way — 
for  which  there  was  no  oeeasion^-but  for  my  &lJing  into  the  hands  of 
the  Jews ^ 

"Jews  aren't  gentlemen,  are  they,  pretty  Perkish?"  interrupted 
Sips.  Then  with  a  maudlin  air,  as  if  correcting  himself,  "  at  least,  I 
dcni't  mean  to  say  there  is  no  such  being  as  a  Jew  and  gentleman  com- 
bined. I  could  only  take  my  solemn  oath  I  never  met  with  one.  But 
Tm  interrupting  you,  Perkish.  You  was  saying  something,  wasn't 
you?" 

"  Oh,  nerer  mind  about  me,  or  what  I  was  about  to  observe ;  so 
long  as  you  keep  your  tongue  to  yourself  about  other  people's  business. 
We  were  talking,  when  you  broke  in  with  your  rudeness,  that  goes  down 
with  some  people  for  chaffy  about  Stingy  Dick,  to  whose  prejudice  I 
wouldn't  utter  a  word,  because,  living  next  door  as  we  do,  of  course  I 
have  received  from  him  a  good  deal  of  civility,  and  a  good  deal  of  fruit. 
Still  for  all  that,  you  shan't  persuade  me  but  what  one  is  as  rotten  as  the 
other." 

"  I  don't  want  to  persuade  you.  I  should  think  you'd  had  enough 
of  persuasion ;  particularly,  according  to  your  own  avowal,  of  the  Jewish 
persuasion,"  returned  Sips,  with  a  knowing  leer. 

"  Well,"  said  Perkish,  evidently  ill  at  ease  under  these  repeated 
digs,  and  conscious  that  further  resentment  towards  little  Sips,  in  his 
then  hopeless  condition,  would  be  worse  than  useless, — *'  the  tables  seem 
breaking  up,  suppose  we  adjourn  to  the  council  chamber.  Or  what 
would  you  like  to  do  Mrs.  Deputy  ?"  he  added,  in  his  blandest  accents, 
to  the  clock-case,  anxbus  to  give  it  a  compensating  balance  for  his  pre- 
viouB  improper  essay  to  move  it  without  using  the  all-essential  liandle. 
When,  stnmger  than  ever  to  relate,  the  clock's  Koman  features  and 
locked  hands  again  indicated  some  uncleared  offence  on  Perkish's  part ; 
for  the  lady  finally  repulsed  his  advances,  with  this  stiff  settler : 

**  I  shall  do,  sir,  as  others  does  1" 

And  taking  her  spouse's  arm,  she  swept  off,  majestically. 

For  the  second  time  we  wended  our  way  to  the  council  chamber,  where 
rsged  the  pursuit  of  dancing  under  difficulties  of  overcrowding  and 
pressure.  There  had  been  an  infix  of  non-dining  tickets  since  we  sat 
down,  and  the  holders  of  these  were  not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the 
tbroDg,  seeing  that  they  comprised  about  the  only  youth  and  good  looks 
the  giuhering  could  boast.  Some  young-lady  comers  of  them,  made 
their  way  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  banquet,  into  the  hall,  imagin- 
ing, in  their  refreshing  innocence,  that  room  at  the  tables  might  be  made 
fur  them  by  their  turtle-stuffing. occupants.    Dainty,  yet  miscalculating 
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creatures  I  With  like  chanceof  success  mi^t  you  aa  well  set-to  pealm* 
singing  to  the  Baker-street  cattle,  to  render  ibem  Christians.  Better 
have  limited  your  hopes  to  a  dance  with  the  rest  of  the  influx  you  eame 
with,  in  the  chamber  beyond.  There  did  we  seek  for  strayed  members 
of  the  grand  company,  but  they  had  all  fast  dispersed.  We  had  hoped 
the  ine&ble  delight  of  elbowing  them  in  the  crowd ;  and  one  only  did  we 
find  to  repay  our  quest.  Ye  gods  and  little  fishes  I  what  a  lordly  prize 
and  compensation  he  was,  though,  for  all  besides,  who  had  prematurely 
taken  to  flight.     The  Prime  Minister  of  England  himself ! 

His  endeavour  seemed  to  be  to  thread  &e  crowd  which  jostled  him 
unaccosted. 

But  should  that  be,  if  Mr.  Deputy  Bumptious  knew  it,  or  could  help 
it?  Certainly  not.  Suddenly  disengaging  himself  from  his  dame,  he 
ogled  his  lordship  on  his  right.  Failing  to  catch  his  eye  from  thence, 
he  deployed  to  the  left,  and  grimaced  at  him  there.  That  not  succeed- 
ing, he  plumped  himself  right  in  his  lordship's  way,  his  &C6  puckered 
into  a  smile,  which  must  have  madehis  cheeks  ache,as  unripe  gooseberries 
were  wont  to  do  in  childhood's  hour.  So  dose  beleagured,  his  lordship 
could  not  chose  but  stop,  and  thus  spake  out  the  ancient  Deputy  :«- 

"  Your  lordship  appears  scarcely  to  recollect  me  P" 

His  lordship,  with  characteristic  frankness,  owned  the  depu^  had 
the  advantage  of  him. 

*'  I  am  Deputy  Bumptious,  my  lord ;  I  had  the  honour  several  years 
ago  of  forming  one  of  a  deputaiion  to  the  treasury,  to  memorialize  your 
lordship  against  the  aboUtion  of  Smithfield  Market.  The  deputation 
was  so  numerous  that  I  didn't  succeed  in  approaching  nearer  to  the  ro(»n 
where  your  lordship  so  afiably  received  us,  than  half-way  up  the  stairs 
that  led  to  it ;  and,  as  I  couldn't  catch  a  glimpse  of  your  lordship,  it  is 
possible  your  lordship  equally  failed  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  me,  which 
would  account  for  your  lordship^s  not  seeming  to  recognise  me  now." 

"  Under  such  circumstances,  it  probably  does.  But  that  need  not 
prevent  me  from  hoping  I  see  you  perfectly  well  now,  Mr.  Dqmty 
Bumptious ;  and  that  I  shall  see  you  even  still  better  on  the  next 
occasion,"  was  his  lordship's  good-natured  and  somewhat  homourons 
reply.  And,  elevating  Bumptious  into  the  seventh  heaven  of  delight  by 
a  rapid  grasp  of  the  hand,  the  minister  withdrew  from  him  hastily,  had 
his  carriage  called,  and  was  driven  off*. 

Bumptious  turned  to  us,  his  admiring  sateUites,  brimful  of  the  con- 
descension he  had  thus  extorted ;  and  told  us  sudi  notice  from  such  a 
quarter,  especially  the  shake  of  the  hand,  was  a— —what  ?  A  heir- 
oom  1  Yes^  he  certainly  said  it  was  a  heirloom.  A  heirloom  to  his 
family,  which  he  must  rush  home  with  at  once,  then  and  there,  to  com- 
municate to  their  astonished  nerves. 

As  we  were  about  quitting  the  hall  we  eame  upon  poor  Jonathan 
Spencer,  now  partially  recovered  from  the  sumptuous  shower  bath  that 
ever  anointed  mortal  head,  likewise  homeward-bound.  "  Young  man,'' 
he  said,  "  never  ask  my  opinion  of  soup  any  more.    I  have  had  soeh  a 
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torn  from  it  to-day,  I  don^  think  I  alrnU  eyer  be  able  to  toadi  H 

**  NoDflfflney  man/'  we  replied.  "  Wliy,  we  shall  be  disposed  henoe- 
fSntii  to  appeal  to  your  jadgment  about  it  with  eren  higher  confidence 
than  beliare.  For  yonr  experience  of  it  may  now  be  said  to  have  been 
varied  and  extended ;  to  hare  embraced,  and  been  embraced  by  it,  in 
&et,  in  every  possible  direction.  Yon  haye  stnck  to  it  through  so 
many  feasts  that  its  retoming  the  compliment,  and  sticking  a  little  to 
yon,  seems  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world." 

J<mad)an's  mefiil  looks  warned  ns  not  to  carry  onr  banter  too  far. 
So»  to  change  the  subject,  we  asked,  glancing  around  at  the  decoratiye 
beauties  of  Uie  hall,  his  ofmiion  of  them,  adding,  as  a  sweetener,  we 
knew  he  possessed  a  taste  for  highly  embellished  art,  no  less  than  for 
highly  seasoned  soup. 

He  surveyed  the  garlands,  trophies,  and  illuminated  transparencies, 
and  pronounoBd  them  artistic  indeed ;  quite  poetic,  he  thought. 

*'  Do  yon  know  who  it  was,^'  we  enquired,  '*  who  wrote  the  lines, 

'  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  erer  ?*  ** 

"  Can't  say  I  do,*'  he  rejoined,  "  but  have  no  doubt  it  was  a  City 
man,  and  that  Lord  Mayor's  Day  inspired  him  with  the  idee,  Here^s 
my  fly.  Good  night !"  '*  God  bless  you,  Jonathan  I "  was  our  fervent 
&reweli  of  him.  No  sooner  were  we  seated  in  our  hack- cab  than 
Bumptious,  overflowing  with  benevolence  of  manner,  kindled  pro- 
bably by  the  heirloom  he  was  conveying  to  the  family  ark,  asked  his 
qwnse,  in  the  most  deprecatory  of  tones,  whether  she  didn't  think  she 
had  been  unnecessarily  caustic  in  her  demeanour  towards  their  friend 
Mr.  Perkiah. 

•'  Well,  I  like  that !"  cried  the  lady,  indignant.  "  Why,  didn't 
you  hear  him  ask  me  to  take  wine  with  him  ?'' 

'*  Yes ;  but  surely  he  apologised  sufficiently  for  his  unwitting  omis- 
siou  of  what  was  your  due  in  his  first  way  of  asking  ?" 

"  Oh !  I  didn't  mean  his  forgetting  it  was  a  Deputes  kdy  he[in- 
vitsd  ;  although  that  was  bad  enough.  But  ha  never  drank  with  me 
after  all !  There  came  that  hubbub  about  the  claret  he  wanted,  and 
the  blue  ticket ;  and  though  I  sat  there,  with  my  'and  on  my  glass, 
a-waiting  for  him,  and  a-looking  at  him  for  ever  so  long,  he  clean  forgot 
all  about  it,  and  never  took  no  more  notice,  so  I  took  good  care  to  t&e 
no  more  notice  of  him/' 

The  auspicious  anniversary  had  passed,  and  on  the  morrow  we  paid 
the  Deputy  and  his  dame  a  complimentary  call. 

The  Deputy  was  discussing  his  one  o'clock  dinner  in  the  parlour  at 
the  back  of  the  shop ;  and,  oh  I  the  contrast  of  his  apron,  and  that 
solitary  mutton  chop,  with  yesterday's  court  suit  and  feast  fit  for  the 
gods.  Chapfrdlen,  too,  in  another  sense,  seemed  the  Deputy.  Whether 
under  recoil  from  the  excitement  of  having  spoken  with  his  beloved 
royal  mistress's  chief  responsible  adviser — thus  ran  the  grandiloquent 
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deacriptive  phrase  of  the  premier  wliich  he  had  revolved  in  his  dreams, 
as  most  suitable  expression  to  apply  to  him,  when  narrating  the  ereot 
for  all  time  to  come ;  or  whether  the  weight  of  the  remarkable  sort  of 
heirloom  he  had  borne  to  his  family,  had  overtaxed  his  strength  in  the 
carrying ;  or — third  alternative — that  he  was  simply  soffering  from  reple- 
tion, we  know  not  for  positive ;  though  inclining  strongly  to  the  last 
named  supposition,  because  in  keeping  with  a  remark  he  let  fidi  over 
his  chop. 

**  What  nonsense  it  is  of  me,  going  as  I  do,  day  after  day,  to  thees 
public  dinners.  Lord  Mayor's  dinner  yesterday,  committee  dinner  the 
day  before,  my  company's  dinner  the  day  afore  that,  when,  upon  my 
word,  I  much  more  enjoy  a  quiet  chop  like  this  in  the  bnzznm  of  my 
family.  The  one  is  a  'olsom  mouthfiil  as  does  one  good.  The  other 
jest  temps  one  into  filling  your  inside  with  a  regular  ^Ijglut" 

Thus  Bumptious  has  a  wise  tooth  after  alL  Would  that  he  deferred  to 
it  a  little  more,  and  pandered  to  his  grinders  a  little  less.  Only  when 
the  latter  are  surfeited  and  fiurly  tired  out,  resorts  he  to  it;  and  it  may 
be  no  disservice,  in  return  for  what  we  owe  him,  to  give  it  for  him  a 
further  wrench  at  parting. 

In  the  indulgence  of  your  corporate  conceit.  Bumptious,  take  heed 
that  feelings  of  satiety  and  nausea  are  not  t£e  dictates  of  temperance 
and  moderation.  Have  a  care  that  your  greed  for  dinners  at  others' 
expense,  destroy  not  the  coat  of  your  stomach ;  nor  your  empty  pursuits 
in  the  common  council,  instead  of  attending  to  your  shop,  where  exists 
so  much  more  pressing  need  of  you,  &tally  undermine  yoor  pocket, 
and  finally  leave  you  without  a  coat  to  your  back. 


CUPID   IN  1868. 

Oh  Lot*  Ii  the  ton  of  the  OoddMi  lo  hright. 
Who  roM  from  th«  tea  on  a  nautihii  white, 

Wtth  her  toft  beaming  ejei  and  her  treeees  of  fold. 
Though  no  longer  she  amileth  on  Earth's  handsome  sons* 
Still  aronnd  on  her  errands  her  son  Cnpid  mns, 
And  of  hearts  a  good  bagfoU  at  evening  he  bti^ss* 
With  a  laugh  of  delight,  and  a  olap  of  his  wings. 

To  Venos,  the  Queen,  with  bright  tresses  cvgoM. 

**  Poor  innocent  mortals,'*  the  merry  boj  cried, 
**  IheY  little  knew  whom  they  had  got  ti^r  their  side  : 
with  my  quiver  so  tall,  and  my  arrows  so  strong. 
I  heard  them  declaring  they  knew  naught  of  me, 
I  was  quite  out  of  fiishion,  quite  pa$ie.  you  see, 
So  the  wisest  I  slew  with  a  oonntry  girl's  smile. 
The  most  knowing  of  all  laid  down  arms  at  a  wile 
That  might  even  to  Venus,  the  peerless  belong. 

"  A  poet  I  pierced  through  with  eyes  dark  as  night ! 
A  painter  fell  captive  to  cheeks  pink  and  white 

And  glances  lo  gentle,  half  shy,  and  half  bold  ; 
A  soldier  was  won  by  a  smile  and  a  bow 
And  walked  into  my  pitfisU  with  knowing  how  ; 
But,  I'm  son^  to  say  it,  sweet  mother  <v  ndne. 
The  arrows  that  most  to  my  power  incline 
Are  with  Salteij  tipped,  aoa  are  Mngsd  with  bright  gold.' 
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Thb  sunny  dime  of  Italy  seems  ever  to  have  been  the  favoured 

]and   of  genius.     It  was  the  last  stronghold  of  civilized  Europe 

which  resisted  the  great  sea  of  barbarism ;  and  in  it  we  first  mark 

the  awakening  from  that  deadening  slumber,  when  shaking  off  those 

bonds  of  ignorance)  it  diffused  through  the  rest  of  Europe  a  taste  for 

classical  learning  and  the  beauties  of  ancient  art.     "  When  a  French 

or  English  nobleman  could  not  sign  his  name,  nearly  the  whole 

adult  population  of  the  Italian  republics  could  read  and  write  ;  and 

three-fourths  of  them  conducted  the   commercial  operations  of  a 

counting-house.     When  the  feudal  system  was  nursing  the  lowest 

barbarism  in  the  west  of  Europe — where  no  property  was  secure, 

where  the  nobles  were  plunderers,  confined  in  their  turrets  with 

the  coarsest  necessaries  of  life — the  citizens  of  the  Italian  republics 

were  provided  with  all  the  social  elegancies  of  any  modern  civilian 

of  our  time ;  their  governments  were  multiplying  the  populations, 

extending  the  resources  of  the  state,  by  the  abolition  of  villainage  in 

their  dominions^  and  the  extension  of  free  municipal  institutions. 

Finally,  all  the  great  architects  of  our  nineteenth  century  must  blush 

when  they  visit  those  splendid  palaces,  raised  in  the  Italian  cities 

during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.**    Nor  is  this  genius 

and  precocity  to  be  wondered  at.     The  land  itself,  is  in  a  manner^  the 

cause  of  it.     To  the  poet,  it  presents  an  azure  sky  unruffled  by  a 

cloud,   fields  fragrant  with  the  orange,  the  lemon,  and  the  olive» 

covered  with  the  luxurious  vineyards  and  the  yellow  grain  ;  forests 

abounding  on  the  chestnut,  the  laurel,    and  the  pine,  while  in  the 

distance  the!long  chains  of  the  Alps  and  Appennines  display  their 

cloud-capped  summits.     To  the  sculptor,  it  exhibits  the  remains  of 

ancient  workmanship ;  the  massive  columns  of  the  Colosseum,  the 

gloomy  vaults  of  Catacombs,  magnificent  even  in  their  crumbling 

ruins.      To  the  student,  it  shows  the  monuments  that  his  ancestors 

have  bequeathed  of  genius  and  industry,  and  incites  him  by  their 

examples  to  strive  to  follow  in  their  footsteps,  so  that  he,  too,  may 

leave  behind  him  a  name  worthy  of  the  race  to  which  he  belongs.  And 

to  all  mankind,  in  its  present  wretched  condition,  it  teaches  a  mournful 

lesson  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human  jiffairs,  and  the  fleeting  nature  of 

all  earthly  glory.     It   is  no  wonder  then,  that  this  gifted  land  has 

always  been  the  great  cradle  of  genius,  and  especially  of  that  kind 

of  genius  that  appeals  to  our  external  senses,  that  endeavours  not  so 

much  to  instruct  as  to  please  and  delight.     The  Italians  surpass  us 

in  painting  and  sculpture;  and  in  the  sister  art  of  poetry,  they  alona 

can  dispute  with  us  the  palm,  for  if  we  can  bring  forward  our 
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Chaucer,  our  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  they  also  can  point  to  their 
Dante,  their  Tasso^  and  their  Ariosto :  if  we  can  exult  in  our  **  Can* 
terbury  Tales,'*  our  '* Macbeth,"  and  our  ''Paradise  Lost,"  they  also 
can  name  with  honour  their  *'  Divina  Commedia,''  their  ''  Jerusalem 
Delivered,''  and  their  **  Orlando  Furioso."  Of  all  the  great  sons  of 
**  La  Bella  Italia,*'  Dante  is  undoubted  the  greatest*  Mr.  Ruskin 
calls  him  '^  the  oeatral  man  of  all  the  world  as  representing  in  per- 
fect balance  the  iun^^stire  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  all  at 
their  highest.**  His  genius  haa  indeed  excited  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  his  fellows.  Tine  which  has  stript  so  many  of  what 
were  once  thought  goodly  trees  of  all  their  blossom,  has  but  added  to 
the  number  of  his ;  and  his  name,  after  more  than  five  centuries, 
still  remains  fresh  and  verdant  as  ever,  and  is  still  ^  familiar  in  our 
mouths  as  household  words."  The  truth  of  this  may  be  seen  by  the 
number  of  his  biographies^  and  of  the  editions  and  translations  of  hia 
works  that  issues  from  the  press. 

Mr.  Cary*s  work*  is  ably  executed,  and  eonveys  the  spirit  of  the 
original,  as  well  as  any  tran8L.ation  can  be  expected  to  do.  The  short 
life  of  the  poet,  which  he  has  prefixed  to  it,  is  also  well  done,  and 
gives  a  great  deal  of  information,  in  a  small  compass,  and  is  entirely 
free  from  that  failing  of  most  biographers — an  attempt  to  asake  the 
subject  of  their  writing  a  sort  of  demigod,  instead  of  excitiag  the 
interest  of  their  readers,  by  showing  him  as  a  man  of  like  paasioos  witk 
themselves.  This  last  commendation  cannot  be  awarded  to  the  bio- 
graphy by  Monsieur  DeVericourt,who,  however  beautiful  may  be  iua 
language^  and  however  clear  his  expositions,  still  labours  under  the 
common  tendency  of  being  a  thick-and-thin  partisan  of  his  hero.  He 
has  a  share  in  him  ;  he  has  adopted  him  ;  and  feels  in  some  sort 
responsible  for  him — answerable,  as  it  were,  to  the  readers,  that  he, 
whom  he  has  set  on  a  pedestal  and  called  the  world  to  admire,  shall 
not  turn  out  after  all  a  valet  instead  of  a  hero,  a  stripped  daw  and 
stuffed  imposition.  Perhaps  we  can  hardly  blame  him  for  feeling 
thus,  and  it  must  only  make  us  mindful  in  judging  of  the  herols 
character  from  this  book,  to  subtract  some  per  centage  from  the  sum 
total  of  each  statement.  It  may  be  observed  moreover^  that  in  this 
bic^raphy,  Dante  and  his  works  are  mixed  too  confusedly  together, 
and  that  it  partakes  too  much  of  the  character  of  a  history  of  Italian 
factions  rather  than  of  one  man. 

Having  thus  let  off  the  steam  of  our  critidsmy  we  intend  to  devote 
the  remainder  of  our  article  to  an  attempt  to  trace,  under  the  com- 
petent guidance  of  Mr.  Cary  and  Monsieur  De  Vericour,  a  sketch, 
as  long  as  our  limits  will  permit,  of  the  strange  and  eventful  career 
of  this  highly  gifted  and  unfortunate  man. 

Dante  Alighieri,  was  bom  in  the  year  1265,  in  the  antique 
city    of    Florence.     The  earliest  of  his  ancestors  we  hear  of,  is 

*  Dante's  "  Diyins  Commedia,"  translated  into  Englisli  by  J.  Caiy. 
t  •*  Life  and  Times  of  Dante,*'  by  R.  Dc  Vericour,  P.Q.B.T.— 1868. 


one  Gaoeiflgnida  Elisei,  a  Florentine  knight,  who  married  a  daughter 
of  the  ancient  house  of  Alighieri,  of  Ferrara,  and  whose  children 
assumed  the  mother's  name  and  arms.  This  hero  accompanied  the 
Emperor  Conrad  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  he  was  knighted,  and  fell 
soon  after  fighting  bravely  against  the  Saracens.  Dante  introduces 
him  in  his  *'  Paradiso/'  in  the  fifth  heaven,  where  abode  the  souls  of 
those  who  had  iuUen  in  battle  for  the  true  faith.  Then  his  gallant 
ancestor  predicts  to  him  his  exile  and  various  misfortunes,  tells  him 
of  the  sim^city  of  manners  that  prevailed  amongst  his  countrymen 
in  former  days,  and  finally  exhorts  him  to  write  his  poem,  disregarding 
the  8hort<4ighted  censures  of  his  contemporaries.  Passing  over 
now  a  long  genealogical  tree,  we  come  to  another  Alighieri,  a  judge 
and  jarisconsul,  who  having  a  son  called  Francis,  by  a  first  wife,  took  it 
into  his  head  to  marry  again,  like  other  widowers,  and  joined  himself 
in  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony  to  a  lady  named  Donna  Bella,  by 
whom  be  had  another  son,  who  was  christened  in  the  church  of  Saint 
John,  and  received  the  appellation  of  Durante,  by  abbreviation 
Dante.  It  seems,  according  to  a  veracious  chronicler,  that  this  Donna 
Bella  was  rather  given  to  dreaming,  and  one  day  she  fell  into  a  deep 
sleep,  and  she  dreamt  she  was  lying  upon  a  green  meadow,  by  the 
aide  of  a  limpid  fountain,  under  the  dark  shade  of  a  wide  extending 
laarel.  In  her  dream  she  gave  birth  to  a  son,  who  fed  on  the  berries 
of  the  tree  and  drank  of  the  water  of  the  fountain.  Soon  after,  the 
child  was  metamorphosed  into  a  shepherd,  and,  endeavouring  to  grasp 
the  leaves  of  the  laurel,  fell  down  ;  and  in  rising  he  had  become  a 
peacock,  at  the  sight  of  which  the  mother  became  so  agitated  by  her 
amasement  that  she  awoke.  Oar  readers  may  believe  as  much  or  as 
little  of  this  story  as  they  please.  Little  is  known  about  the  child- 
hood of  Dante,  excepting  that  Brunetto  Latin,  an  eminent  scholar  of 
the  time,  and  author  of  the  *'  Tresor,"  a  sort  of  encyclopedia,  took 
charge  of  his  education.  The  youthful  poet  is  said  to  have  exhibited 
wonderful  precocity  in  the  studies  then  usual  for  young  men,  which 
comprised  grammar,  rhetoric,  dialectics,  arithmetic,  geometry,  music, 
and  astronomy.  Here  also,  he  perfected  himself  in  those  manly  exer- 
cises which  afterwards  fitted  him  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the 
fierce  struggles  that  were  coming  upon  his  country.  It  is  supposed 
that  from  Brunetto's  care  he  was  sent  to  Bologna,  then  famous  for 
its  schools  and  libraries,  during  his  stay  at  which  place  he  lost  his 
beloved  father,  and  was  thus,  while  yet  a  child,  deprived  of  paternal 
guidance  and  affection.  His  mother  he  mentions  only  once,  but 
then  favourably,  for  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of  his  guide  in  the  Inferno 
the  words-— 

Blest  was  she  by  whom 
Thou  wast  conceived. 

Obscurity,  as  Mr.  Cary  says,  hangs  over  the  whole  life  of  Dante, 
but  there  was  one  circumstance  which  occurred  in  his  ninth  year, 
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which  has  been  too  prominently  pictured  in  his  immortal  works,  to- 
escape  the  notice  of  the  most  careless  biographer,  and  which  stamped 
an  indelible  impression  on  all  his  life  and  character :  his  romantic 
attachment  to  Beatrice  Portinare.  It  was  at  a  banquet  given  by  ber 
father,  Folco  Portinare,  that  the  first  interview  took  place  between 
Dante  and  the  fair  object  of  his  youthful  love,  and  the  impression 
then  made  on  his  heart  was  not  obliterated  by  her  death,  which  hap- 
pened after  an  interval  of  sixteen  years.  From  various  allusions  in 
his  poems,  it  would  seem  that  the  beauteous  Beatrice  treated  her 
admirer  much  in  the  same  way  as  other  young  maidens  have  treated 
their  bashful  lovers :  she  laughed  at  the  awkward  manner  in  which 
he  made  the  customary  salute,  and  at  his  fervent  proofs  of  devotion ; 
and  having  afforded  him  encouragement  enough  to  excite  hope,  and 
produce  an  increased  admiration,  she  married  one  Simon  de  Bardi, 
and  died,  wholly  unconscious  .of  the  glowing  and  lasting  affection, 
which  was  to  exalt  her  to  the  character  of  a  heavenly  guide,  to 
spread  the  news  of  her  decease  amongst  the  kings  of  Europe,  and 
hand  down  her  name  to  latest  ages  in  his  immortal  poem.  A  recent 
writer  in  contrasting  this  strange  passion  of  the  Florentine  poet 
with  that  of  Petrarch,  and  others,  says— ^'  It  is  not  the  Pagan  love, 
joy ful, thoughtless,  8ensual,of  Tibullus  or  Anachreon — ^it  is  mournful, 
troubled  by  an  inexpressible  sentiment  of  inoompletness.  At  the 
age  when  men  breathe  nothing  but  hope  and  pleasure,  almost  the 
first  dream  of  Dante  is  death— -the  death  of  his  mistress.  His  love 
is  calm,  resigned,  submissive ;  death  sanctifies  it  instead  of  con- 
verting it  into  remorse.  The  love  of  Dante  destroys  nothing — it 
fertilizes  all.  It  gives  a  giant -like  force  to  the  sentiment  of  duty — 
it  expands  the  soul  to  the  ends  of  the  whole  earth— fto  express  the 
idea  in  his  own  words :  '  Whenever,  and  wherever  she  appeared  to 
me,  I  no  longer  felt  that  I  had  an  enemy  in  the  world,  such  a  flame 
of  charity  was  kindled  in  my  heart,  causing  me  to  forgive  every  one 
who  had  offended  me.'  **  Could  we  recover  the  story,  which,  alas,  has 
been  lost,  of  his  early  years,  we  might  learn  as  passionate  a  tale  of 
love,  as  romancer  ever  penned  :  of  affection  pursued  through  every 
devious  maze  of  hope  postponed,  sickening  the  young  poet*s  heart : 
and  of  faith,  building  itself  up  from  day  to  day,  on  some  passing 
smile  or  heedless  word  from  the  fair  maid  of  his  devotion,  until  he 
discovered  the  fatal  truth,  thiit  he  had  a  rival  in  her  affections.  Or, 
perchance,  that  the  cool,  calculating  policy  of  wordiy  wisdom,  guided 
the  old  Florentine,  Folco  Portinare,  to  seek  for  his  daughter  some 
wealthier  bridegroom  than  the  grave  young  orphan,  Dante  Alighieri. 
We  may  presume,  however,  that  he  found  little  favour  in  her  eyes, 
even  a  few  months  make  a  great  difference  when  they  leave  the  girl  the 
elder  of  the  two.  Dante,  however,  could  pardon  her,  and  he  breath  esnot, 
in  all  his  furious  flood  of  song,  one  repining  or  indignant  note  to  tell  of 
disappointed  love.  This  refutes,  then,  the  supposition  that  a  successful 
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riy«l,  or  the  cruelty  of  a  selfiflh  £ither  was  tho  cause  of  his  failure ;  for 
had  they  heen,  the  same  doom  would  have  awaited  them  as  he  has 
so  unsparingly  dispensed  to  every  one  of  his  opponents  within  the 
fiery  portak  of  his  *'  Inferno."  Our  readers  may  think  we  have  dwelt 
too  long  on  this  boyish  affection ;  but  it  is,  in  fact,  the  event  in  Dante's 
life.  We  will  give  what  Monsieur  De  Yericour  says,  as  regards  the 
influence  of  this  affection,  over  the  poet ; — 

^  From  that  day  (when  he  first  saw  her)  Beatrice  became  for 
Dante  a  type  of  perfection,  a  heavenly  being,  towards  whom  he  must 
elevate  himself,  by  the  continual  efforts  of  the  will  in  shaking  off  the 
dust  of  earthly,  vicious,  affections.  When  still  a  child,  a  secret  voice 
often  seemed  to  urge  him  to  gaze  on  the  neighbouring  house  where 
the  graceful  little  lady  was  dwelling.  He  always  returned  better  from 
his  visit*  Later,  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  full-grown  passion, 
in  the  midst  of  the  reckless  youths,  associated  to  their  lawless  ex- 
cesses, it  was  enough  for  him  to  have  perceived  at  a  distance  only, 
the  pious  form  of  his  beloved,  to  have  followed  her  with  his  lingering 
gaze  of  love — ^he  at  once  recovered  the  energy  of  virtue  and  became 
powerless  for  evil.  In  his  dreams  he  beheld  her  radiant.  When^ 
in  reality,  he  beheld  her  surrounded  by  all  her  companioi^,  she 
appeared  to  him  an  immortal  being,  descended  among  earthly  women, 
to  honor  their  weakness  and  protect  their  virtue."  '*Or,"8aysOzanamy 
''if  she  were  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the  alter,  he  believed  in  her  holy 
mediation  for  the  sinners  :  he  felt  intuitively  prayer  flowing  fervently 
from  her  lips.  But  when  on  her  return  home,  waiting  for  her  on 
the  way^  he  received  from  her  the  kindly  salutation  (salute)  of  chris- 
tian brotherhood,  then  a  sudden  flame  of  charity  kindled  in  him,  it 
made  him  pardon  his  enemies ;  and  when  she  was  near,  bowing  to 
him,  a  spirit  of  love  annihilated  for  a  moment  his  whole  being. 
Afterwards/'  adds  the  poet,  *'  at  the  moment  when  this  noble  lady 
inclined  her  head  towards  him,  nothing  could  veil  the  dazzling  light 
which  inundated  his  eyes  :  he  became  overpowered  by  an  overflowing 
beatitude.  This  salutation  alone  was  the  ultimate  end  of  all  his 
wishes  :  in  this  alone  dwelt  all  his  happiness ;  but  a  happini'ss  which 
overflowed  the  faculties  of  his  soul.  Dante  was  so  earnest  in  his 
enthusiam,  that  he  conceived  it  to  be  shared  by  all  his  contem^ 
poraries.  He  says,  that  when  the  noble  lady  was  crossing  the  streets 
of  the  city,  people  hastened  to  see  her  pass,  which  gave  him  intense 
joy ;  and  that  those  whom  she  approached,  felt  so  impressed  that  they 
dared  not  raise  their  eyes,  whilst  she,  enveloped  in  her  humility,  as 
in  a  veil,  went  on  without  appearing  cognizant  of  what  was  done  or 
said  in  the  crowd ;  and  when  she  had  passed  many  exclaimed,  *  She 
is  not  a  woman,  but  one  of  the  most  beautiful  angels  of  heaven.' 
*  She  is  a  marvel^'  replied  others, '  blessed  be  the  God  who  creati^s  such 
admirable  works.'  " 

Poetry  having  been  created  by  love,  for  lovers,  Dante's  affection 
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soon  found  an  outlet  in  verse.  The  ^  Vita  Nuova/'  manifests  the  first 
kindlier  emotions  which  produced  it,  ere  yet  his  keenest  sensibilities 
had  been  lacerated,  and  his  fond  heart  broken  by  the  endurance  of 
prolonged  injustice.  It  shows  us  that  he  once  had  those  tender 
feelings,  and  thatloveable  disposition,  which  the  likeness  of  him, 
taken  by  his  friend,  the  famous  6iotto»  expresses,  until  the  rough 
handling  of  the  world  turned  them  to  gall.  It  forms  a  class  apart — ^it 
is  the  uprising  of  the  boy-poet — it  is  the  incense  of  early  youth — ^the 
fair  dream  of  love^  sent  to  the  children  of  men,  that  they  may  never 
despair  while  here  below,  and  never  forget  the  bright  immortality 
awaiting  them  beyond  the  tomb.  Who  would  suppose  that  this  pen 
of  Dante's,  which  here  seems  light  as  fairy's  touch,  should  after- 
wards become  such  a  terrible  fiery  sword  ?  "  It  would  be  impos- 
sible," says  Monsieur  de  Vericour,  *'  to  appreciate  fully  the  life  of 
Dante^  without  obtaining  previously  a  partial  knowledge  of  the  laws, 
manner8,*and  institutions,  and  of  the  Actions  which  exercised  a  powers 
ful  infl  uence  over  his  destiny."  Accordingly,  he  devotes  a  long  chapter 
to  the  consideration  of  this  topic^  tracing  the  forms  of  government 
from  their  earliest  sources,  through  their  devious  windings  down  to 
his  hero's  time.  We,  however,  have  not  sparoe  or  inclination  to  give 
an  account  of  the  fierce  wars  between  the  Emperors  and  the  Popes, 
the  various  constitutions  that  prevailed  in  the  different  Italian  states 
or  the  ranks  of  the  Orandi,  the  Popolani  Orassi,  and  the  Piccioli 
into  which  each  community  was  divided :  we  are  not  going  to  excite 
the  indignation  of  our  ^ir  readers,  by  telling  them  of  the  good  old 
wholesome  laws  forbidding  crinolines,  round  hats,  earings,  and  other 
such  abom — we  beg  pardon,  delectations.  Nor  are  we  going  to 
plague  our  unfair  readers  by  telling  them  what  they  know  already 
concerning  the  many  factions  that  harassed  each  state — ^the  Ghielphs 
and  the  Ghibel lines,  the  Donati  and  the  Cerchi,  the  Neri  and  the 
Bianci,  the  Blacks  and  the  Whites ;  nor  of  the  sanguinary  conflicts 
which  turned  the  streets  of  fair  Florence  into  slaughter-houses  for  her 
citizens,  and  made  the  sparkling  waters  of  the  Arno  run  red  with 
blood.  These  are  all  matters  of  history,  and  we  are  not  now  con- 
sidering Dante  in  a  political  point  of  view  :  suffice  it,  therefore,  for 
us  to  say,  that  by  birth,  education,  and  inclination,  Dante  was  a 
Guelph,  and  by  marrying  in  the  year  1291,  Gemma,  a  daughter  of 
the  great  house  of  Donati,  he  became  still  more  mixed  up  with  the 
factions  then  engaged.  Having  distinguished  himself  in  the  fierce 
battle  of  Arezzo,  he  was  made,  when  his  party  came  into  power,  one 
or  the  Priori  of  his  native  city,  ''  an  honour  which  became  the  source 
of  all  his  misfortunes."  While  holding  this  office,  he  was  accused, 
whether  justly  or  unjustly,  is  unknown,  of  partiality.  Dante,  in  fiict, 
was  too  great  a  man  to  be  attached  to  a  party ;  and,  instead  of  grati- 
fying the  prejudices  of  his  compeers,  he  strove  earnestly  to  restore 
peace  to  his  distracted  country.  But  he  strove  in  vain :  the  martinella 
bell  pealed  night  and  day  as  warning  to  the  citizens  to  prepare  ibr 
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dreadful  struggles :  the  red  car  of  the  Carrocio  was  never  removed 
from  the  market-phioe — a  sign  that  conflicts  were  waging  in  the 
streets.     People  were  murdered  openly  in  the  thoroughfares,  others 
were  dragged  into  the  houses  of  their  enemies,  where  they  were  put 
to  torture  in  order  to  extort  money  from  them ;  their  houses  were 
plundered  and  hnrnt,  their  daughters  carried  away  hy  force ;  and 
when  some  large  house  was  seen  in  flames,  Charles  of  Vulois  (whom 
Boniface  VIII,  had  sent  as  peacemaker)  used  to  ask,  "  What  fire 
is  that?  "  and  those  around  him  answered  "  That  it  was  some  wretched 
hovel,"  whilst  in  reality  it  was  a  rich  palace.  The  house  of  the  poet 
himself,  was  plundered,  and  he  incurred  the  hatred  of  all  parties 
whilst  endeavouring  to  pacify  them  :  so  that  while  he  was  ahsent  on 
a  mission  to  Rome,  he  was  denounced  as  guilty  of  venality  and  cor- 
mption;  was  condemned  to  pay  a  heavy  finei  and  to  suffer  banishment 
for  two  years.     By  a  later  decree  he  was  pronounced  guilty  of  pecu- 
lation and  usury.     The  proof  of  his  guilt  was  said  to  be,  ''  fama 
publica,"  or  old  women's  gossip ;  yet  from  such  evidence  he  was  con- 
demed  to  be  burnt  alive,  should  he  ever  return  to  Florence.     This 
was  in  the  year  1302,  and  he  never  more  saw  his  wife  or  native  city. 
By  the  way,  before  parting  with  this  lady,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
state  chat  some  writers  have  accused  her  of  violence  of  temper,  and 
said  that  the  marriage  was  merely  one  of  convenience.     Mr.  Gary 
adopts  this  view  and  remarks — 

**  In  his  own  city,  domestic  troubles,  and  yet  more  severe  public 
calamities  awaited  him.  He  was  induced  by  the  solicitations  of  his 
friends  to  console  himself  for  the  loss  of  Beatrice,  by  a  matrimonial 
connection  with  Gemma,  a  lady  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Donati ; 
but  the  violence  of  her  temper  proved  a  source  of  the  bitterest 
suffering  to  him  ;  and,  in  that  passage  of  the  '  Inferno,'  where  one  of 
the  characters  says : 

Me,  my  wife 

Of  sayage  temper,  more  than  ought  beside, 

Hath  to  this  eril  brought, 

his  own  conjugal  unhappiness  must  have  recurred  forcibly  and  pain- 
fdlly  to  his  mind.  It  is  not  improbable  that  political  animosity 
might  have  had  some  share  in  these  dissensions,  for  his  wife  was  a 
kinswoman  of  Corso  Donati,  one  of  the  most  formidable,  as  he  was 
one  of  the  most  inveterate,  of  his  opponents.*' 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  suflicient  evidence  for  this 
statement  of  Mr.  Cary*s,  nor  can  we  believe  that  a  devoted  mother 
(as  she  afterwards  proved  herself  to  be,  supporting  her  children  by 
manual  labour,  us  her  small  income  was  not  snflicient)  could  be 
such  a  Xantippe  as  above  described.  Perhaps  the  unhappiness  of 
Dante's  married  life,  (if  it  was  unhappy,  of  which  fact  we  are  not  at 
all  sure)  was  produced  by  the  fact,  that  literary  men  rarely  make 
good  husbands — incompatibility  of  temper  being  the  reason  usually 
aisigned ;  and,  that,  after  all,  there  may  be  some  truth  in  what  Leigh 
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Hunt  says,  that  *'  he  prohably  roused  what  was  excitable  hi  his 
wife's  temper,  with  provocations  from  his  own ;"  for,  the  natare  of  the 
latter  is  not  to  be  doubted,  whereas  there  is  nothing  but  tradition  to 
show  for  the  bitterness  of  hers.  We  now  come  to  the  ^  last  scene  of 
all  that  ends  this  strange,  eventful  historj."  Already  we  have  seen  him 
pass  through  five  of  life's  short  ages — the  infant,  school-boy,  lover, 
soldier,  justice ;  and  now  we  behold  the  aged  exile  Dante  com- 
mencing his  solitary  wanderings :  writing  to  different  parties  at 
different  times,  passing  through  all  the  sufferings,  and  exposed 
to  all  the  hardships  which  fiiendlessness  always  undergoes.  His 
travels  would  form  a  theme  for  novel  writers,  which  has  not,  we 
think,  yet  been  touched.  They  could  paint  him  (and  the  picture 
would,  alas,  be  true)  journeying  through  various  lands,  perchance  '*  in 
tattered  weeds,  and  with  overwhelming  brows,"  now  longing  and  hop- 
ing, then  desponding  and  heart-broken.  Whatever  occurs  to  him,  he 
puts  into  his  '*  sacred  poem :"  every  enemy  he  sends  to  suffer  severest 
tortures  in  the  infernal  regions ;  every  fHend  sings  with  the  blissful 
spirits  in  his  created  heaven.  Nor  was  it  his  great  work  alone  thst 
occupied  him ;  he  wrote  also  some  books  called  "  Love  and  Virtue,* 
"  DeConvito,"  "De  Monarchia,"  and  "Vulgari  Eloquio."  Many  were 
the  lands  through  which  he  wound  *'*  his  solitary  way."  We  find 
him  at  Padua,  Arezzo,  Bol(^a,  Paris,  and  England.  Great  were 
the  vicissitudes  he  passed  through,  and  he  found  the  truth  of  his 
own  saying — 

Ta  provemi  a.  oome  sa  di  Sale 
La  pane  altrui  'e  com'  *e  daio  calle 
Lo  scendere  el  Salir  per  1'  altrui  scale. 

Some  even  think' that  he  stood  in  the  public  roads  to  ask  alms  of  the 
passengers,  and  that  he  learnt  what  it  is  to  "  stretch  out  thy  hands 
to  others  and  tremble  through  every  vein,  lest  they  should  refuse 
thee,** — sad  picture  of  poverty-stricken  genius.  We  do  not  intend 
to  follow  his  devious  wanderings  through  foreign  lands ;  but  will  only 
give  the  reader  one  or  two  glimpses  into  the  remainder  of  the  life  of 
the  unfortunate  exile,  which  shall  not  be  altc^ether  imaginary. 

There  stands  an  ancient  monastery  on  a  mount,  near  the  lovely 
shores  of  the  gulf  of  the  Spezia,  where  the  dancing  waters  of  the 
Macra  sparkle  beneath  a  southern  sun.  Here,  once  dwelt  the  hermits 
of  St.  Augustine,  with  their  superior  brother  Hilarious.  Many  are 
the  dark  confessions  its  walls  once  heard  ;  and,  were  the  lonely  owl, 
which  nestles  in  the  ruined  turrets  amidst  the  abundant  ivy,  to 
have  his  '*  whoo  whoop"  translated  into  human  language,  he  could 
tell  fiill  many  a  dire  tale,  "  whose  lightest  word  would  harrow  up 
our  souls."  But  now  its  crumbling  walls  are  a  nest  only  for  the 
lizard  and  the  gliding  worm,  and  its  hollow  chambers  re-echo  but 
to  the  robber's  and  assassin's  tread.  It  was  while  it  was  still  in  its 
glory,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  that  on  a 
bright  summer  evening,  an  aged  traveller  wound  his  way  slowly 
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towards  its  gateway.  He  was  of  middle  height,  which  was 
diminished  slightly  by  a  stoop ;  his  demeanour  was  noble,  though 
it  had  aa  expression  of  singular  gentleness ;  yet  the  large,  fierce  eyes 
told  that  there  was  a  spirit  slumbering  within,  which  might  be 
dangerous  if  roused.  The  face  was  long,  the  nose  aquiline,  the 
chin  protracted,  with  the  under  lip  projecting  a  little  beyond  the 
upper,  and  the  whole  physiognomy  conveyed  the  impression  of  a 
thoughtful,  yet  excitable  temperament.  Hilarious  stood  at  the  gate, 
gasing  on  the  traveller  as  he  came  musing  along.  '*  Stranger/'  said 
Hilarious,  as  be  drew  near  him,  "  what  do  you  wish  ? " — '*  Peace, 
peace,"  said  he,  "  give  me  peace."  •  •  •  "  Peace  may  be  obtained, 
if  you  bnt  earnestly  seek  it  by  prayer ;  but  what  hast  thou  done,  my 
son,  tbat  conscience  will  not  rest? — Tell  me,  what  is  they  name?" — 
'*  Dante  Alighieri/'  said  the  stranger.  **  Are  you  then  the  great 
Florentine,  of  whom  fame  speaks  so  much  ?**  "  I  rm  that  unhappy 
oian,"  said  Dante  ;  *'  Now,  list,  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  of  you. — 1 
intend  to  go  beyond  the  Alps,  but  not  in  such  a  manner  that  I  may 
not  leave  some  monument  of  myself  to  the  Italians,  in  order  that  they 
may  not  quite  lose  all  remembrance  of  the  banished."  Then  .drawing 
a  book  from  bis  bosom  and  presenting  it  the  friar,  "  This  is  the  first 
part  of  my  '  Cantica  del  Inferno,'  send  it,  I  beg  you,  to  Aguceione 
della  Faggtola,  with  a  few  details  I  am  going  to  give  you."  He  recited 
then,  the  grand  opening  of  his  poem,  and  said,  "  You  perceive  that 
it  is  written  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  because  I  seek  not  for  my  readers 
the  learned  few ;  but  I  address  myself  to  the  great  mass  of  my  fellow 
countrymen ;  ah !  and  through  them  '* — ^here  his  eyes  flashed  and 
seemed  gifted  with  prophetic  vision — "  the  whole  world — ^yes,  cruel 
Florence «- some  day  the  name  of  that  Dante,  whom  you  have  exiled, 
shall  be  known  and  honoured  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  But  enough 
of  this.  Tell  Aguceione  that  his  beloved  friend  Alighieri,  after 
having  well  considered  the  whole  of  Italy,  only  found  three 
magnanimous  men  to  whom  he  wishes  to  dedicate  the  three 
parts  of  his  poem."  Thus  saying,  he  vanished  from  sight  down 
the  other  side  of  the  mount,  leaving  the  holy  father  amased  that 
so  great  a  man  should  wear  so  coarse  a  garment ;  and  only  pre- 
vented from  imagining  it  all  a  dream,  by  the  manuscripts  that  be 
held  in  his  hand,  and  by  the  words  of  the  commission  yet  ringing 
in  his  ears — a  commission  which  is  but  just  to  add,  he  fiiithfnlly 
executed. 

Two  ideas  were  ever  present  with  Dante  in  his  wanderings.  A 
longing  to  return  to  his  native  city,  was  the  first  of  these :  nor  is 
this  strange  or  unaccountable.  Of  all  the  cities  of  Italy,  Florence 
was  best  suited  to  a  poet's  mind  :  even  grim-visaged  war  had  not 
taken  away  its  many  refinements  or  its  intellectual  tastes ;  it  still 
maintained  its  superiority  in  learning,  over  the  other  states.  There, 
too,  were  beauties  of  scenery  which  no  other  spot  could  show:  there, 
too,  were  all  the  associations  of  his  childhood—- his  mother's  first  kiss 
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hallowed  tlie  spot :  there  slept  his  ftither  beneath  the  green  sod,  with 
the  bright  river  rolling  by  his  grave  :  there  was  his  wife  waiting  to 
receive  him  with  open  arms,  and  his  little  children  to  join  their 
voices  in  a  welcome  home.  But,  however  desirous  he  might  be  to 
return,  he  would  not  do  so  on  unworthy  terms,  but  when  such  w^ere 
offered  him  he  indignantly  rejected  them,  and  penned  that  wonder- 
ful letter  which  declare  the  poet,  majestic  and  lofty ;  the  man, 
upright  and  proud. 

"  I  find  by  letters  from  you,  from  our  nephew  and  many  other 
friends,  that  in  virtue  of  a  recent  ordinance  of  the  Florentine  gorern- 
ment  relating  to  the  absolution  of  those  who  are  proscribed,  I  can, 
on  the  condition  of  paying  a  certain  sum  of  money  j  and  submitting 
myself  to  the  ceremony  of  the  offering,  return  immediately  to  Fl<ir- 
ence.  •  •  •  ♦  •  No,  father,  this  is  not  for  me  the  way  to  return 
to  my  country.  But  if  yourself  or  other  friends  have  discovered,  or 
even  somebody  subsequently  discovers,  some  other  means  by  which 
I  may  preserve  my  honour  and  fkme  untouched,  I  am  ready  to 
accept,  and  hasten  my  return.  If  there  is  no  other  way  to  return  to 
Florence  than  the  one  now  open,  I  will  not  return  to  Florence." 
Thus,  he  continued  rejecting  the  laurel  crown  which  had  been  often 
offered  to  him  by  the  other  states;  fondly  cherishing  the  hope 
that  at  some  future  time  it  would  be  placed  upon  his  brow  within 
the  walls  of  his  beloved  Florence,  admidst  the  acclamations  of  her 
assembled  citzens,  and  yet  refusing  all  ignoble  means  by  which  to 
attain  this  wished-for  end.  The  second  idea  which  we  said  oocapied 
his  mind  was  the  completion  of  the  great  poem  which  has  im- 
mortalized his  name.  The  "  Divina  Commedia*'  forms  a  bridge  con- 
necting the  present  with  the  past  age.  Nothing  can  poaaiblj  be 
simpler  in  its  plot  and  action,  yet  nothing  can  possibly  be  more 
sublime.  A  man  is  suddenly  wafted  away  from  the  sorrows,  the 
toils,  and  the  passions  of  earthly  life,  and  transferred  during  seven 
days  into  an  invisible  world.  We  see  him  penetrating  the  infernal 
abyss,  listening  therein  to  the  shrieks  of  the  damned,  and  hearing  of 
their  many  crimes  and  everlasting  punishments.  We  mark  him  as 
he  glides  along  the  shaggy  loins  of  Lucifer ;  as  he  penetrates  through 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  climbs  heavily  over  the  mountain  of 
purgatory,  where  he  beholds  the  spirits  joyfully  singing  over  their 
grievous  labours,  having  the  hope  of  better  ,day8.  And  finally^  we 
behold  him  journeying  amidst  the  heavenly  regions,  drinking  in  the 
notes  of  harmony,  that  the  choirs  of  stars  chaunt  as  they  pass  along  in 
their  alloted  course :  barkening  to  the  sweet  songs  of  the  redeemed, 
and  pausing  only  when  he  calmly  reposes,  regenerated  in  the  divine 
essence.  "  It  is  indeed  the  loftiest,  the  most  boundless,  marvellous, 
and  homogeneous  creation  that  ever  has  been  conceived  by  human 
thought."  Let  us  take  another  glance  at  the  banished.  'D'ansport 
we  ourselves  to  the  city  of  Verona, — to  the  palace  of  Can  Grande. 
It  is  a  bright  summer  day,  of  the  year  1317.     Passengers  crowd 
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the  streets  of  Verona — ^the  joyful,  the  sad,  the  young,  the  old,  all  pass 
along  like  some  great  procession  hurrying  onward«-->eTer  onward. 
Beaux  vie  with  belles  in  gaiety  of  costume.  No  round  hats  like 
inverted  ilower-pots,  or  black  coats  to  mar  the  glittering  crowd. 
£ich  cloaks  of  every  bright  hue,  and  many-tinted  waving  plumes, 
mingle  with  brilliant  dresses  and  still  brighter  eyes.  In  the  dis- 
tance the  palace  of  Can  Grande,  so  famous  as  the  resort  of  the  un- 
fortunate and  destitute,  shines  beneath  a  southern  sun.  As  we  go 
through  its  spacious  halls  lined  with  tenting,  on  which  are  repre- 
sented histories  recalling  to  memory  all  the  variations  of  fortune,  we 
see  plainly  the  signs  of  a  munificent  hand  in  the  many  chambers 
appropxiated  to  men  of  every  proOi^ssion,  over  the  doors  of  which  are 
painted  symbols  and  emblems  relating  to  the  pursuits  of  their  inha- 
bitants. There  are  rooms  for  warriors ;  look,  over  the  door  are  painted 
trophies  and  a  vanquished  foe.  These,  for  exiles,  with  the  figure  of 
'*  Hope,  lighting  up  the  misty  future/'  These,  for  poets,  with  the 
bowers  of  muses,  and  verdant  plains.  An  image  of  "  Mercury/'  marks 
the  artist's ;  and  a  painting  of  ^*  Paradise,^'  the  ecclesiastic's.  But 
bark  !  music  and  the  laughter  of  revellers  comes  from  the  banquet 
hall.  Let  us  descend  and  take  our  position  behind  this  screen,  from 
whence  we  can  see  and  yet  not  be  seen.  Behold ! — That  man  with 
the  maasive  frame  and  eagle  eye,  which  has  so  often  flashed  in  the 
battle  field,  is  Can  Grande  himself.  On  his  right  hand  side  is — 
can  it  be  ? — yes,  we  recognize  the  great  Florentine  bard.  There,  too, 
is  Gherardo  de  Castello,  sumamed  the  simple  Lombard  ;  and  all  down 
the  table  sit  celebrated  men,  each  of  whom  an  ungrateful  country 
having  disowned,  is  supported  by  the  bounty  of  the  Grand  Captain  of 
Verona.  Behind  Can's  chair  stands  his  favourite  jester,  while 
attendants,  bulfoons,  and  musicians,  fill  the  remainder  of  the  room. 
Let  us  listen  to  the  conversation. 

Jester. — ^Dost  know,  Can,  what  thou  remindest  me  of? 

Can  Grandp.— What,  Sirrah  ? 

Jester. — ^A  Dominican  friar,  with  his  round  head,  fat  paunch,  and 
blearing  eyes. 

Can  Grande. — Ah  !  rascal.  Be  respectful,  or  1  will  break  thy 
bones. 

Jester.  —That  would  not  be  very  dIfiBicult,  for  my  sides  are 
cracked  already  from  laughing  at  thy  silly  sayings,  and  at  the  cada« 
verous  countenance  of  thy  friend  Signor  Dante,  who  is  like  a  Fran- 
cescan  brother  after  Lent;  and  who  is  so  lost  in  his  poetic  clouds, 
that  I  drained  his  goblet  three  times  without  his  perceiving  it. 

The  company  present  laugh. 

Can  Grande. — A  truce,  knave,  to  thy  ribaldries,  (turning  to 
Dante).  Is  it  not  strange,  Signor,  that  this  buffoon,  grossly  ignorant 
and  fool  as  he  is,  should  be  able ,  nevertheless,  to  please  us  all  and 
make  himself  beloved  by  us  all,  whilst  you,  reported  to  be  so 
learned,  cannot  do  as  much. 
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Dante. — You  could  by  no  means  wonder  at  this,  if  joo  kne^r 
that  friendship  is  based  upon  a  similarity  of  manners  and  intellect.-^ 
(Rising,  and  leaving  the  table.) 

Such  a  court  as  the  above  described  could  hardly  be  genial  to  a 
spirit  like  Dante's ;  in  fact,  all  his  misfortunes  may  be  traced  to  a 
noble  pride :  had  he  been  a  sycophant,  he  might  have  prospered,  but 
he  never  could  fawn  on  any  patron,  he  never  could  **  bow  his  lofty 
head  or  tame  his  heart  of  fire.''    As  Monsieur  De  Vericour  says — 

"  Solitude  is  a  more  welcome  and  happy  atmosphere  for  an  active 
genius.  He  had  constantly  sought  it  in  the  various  circumstances  of 
his  life.  What  must  have  been  hia  position  in  the  midst  of  this 
court,  crowded  with  exiles,  refugees,  friends,  foes,  artisans,  and 
buffoons  ?  Was  it  possible  for  him  in  this  confusion,  to  bend  himself 
to  the  necessary  intercourse  of  this  variety  of  characters,  assembled 
from  every  sphere  of  society  ?  He,  so  grave,  reflective,  didactic,  must 
often  have  revolted  at  the  odious  puerilities — ^been  disgusted  by  the 
spectacle  of  courtly  servilities.  Princes  have  never  been  remarkable 
for  their  esteem  and  respect  for  independence  and  pride  on  the  pert 
of  their  dependants :  it  was  no  more  in  the  power  of  Can  Grande,  to 
honour  the  lofty,  unbending  gravity  and  freedom  of  thought  of  the 
poety  than  in  Dante  to  be  obsequious  to  any  one  on  earth.  The 
prince  and  the  poet,  on  a  chosen  contact,  probed  each  other ;  a 
coolness  ensued,  and  it  ended  by  the  latter  rejecting  the  hospitable 
yoke  of  the  former." 

From  thence  he  passed  to  the  court  of  his  friend  Guide  Novello 
a  Bavenna,  where  he  passed  his  time  in  solitude  and  retirement; 
and  here,  notwithstanding  his  enviable  position  he  could  not  forget 
his  ungrateful  Florence,  but  gave  vent  to  his  desire  in  the  exquisite 
three  first  terzeti  of  the  twenty-fifth  Canto  of  the  '*  Paradiso  :*' 

Se  mai  continga  che  il  poemo  sacro 
Al  ouale  ho  posto  mano  e  dielo  e  terra 
Si  che  m'ho  fiktto  per  piu  anni  macro. 

Yincola  crudelta  che  fiior  mi  serra 
Del  bello  ovile  ov'io  dormi  agnello 
Uimioo  o*  lupi  che  gU  danno  guerra. 

Con  altra  voce  omai  con  altro  vello 

BiBtomero  poeta  ed  in  enl  fonte 

Del  mio  battesmo  prendero  il  cappello. 

He  was  called  from  this  delightful  solitude  by  anofiice  of  friendship, 
and  undertook  an  embassy  to  negociate  terms  of  peace  between  the 
Queen  of  the  Adriatic — as  Venice  was  termed,  and  his  friend  and  en- 
tainer,  Guido  Novello,  Sovereign  of  Ravenna.  In  this,  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful, and  had  scarcely  returned  to  Ravenna,  when  he  was  laid  on 
a  bed  of  sickness — perhaps  with  the  disease  of  a  broken  heart,  which 

soon  proved  to  be  a  bed  of  death  ;  and  on  the  14th  September,  1321, 
the  poet  looked  his  last  upon  this  passing  scene.  Florence  thtn 
stretched  forth  her  hands  ;  but  it  was  too  late.  She  desired  to  receive 
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that  body  when  dead,  which  she  would  not  admit  while  living ;  but 
which,  fit  recompense  for  her  cruelty,  she  could  not  obtain.  All  there- 
fore, she  could  do  was  to  erect  a  zenotaph  to  his  memory,  while  his 
ashes  rest  far  away  from  the  land  of  his  birth.  Monsieur  de  Vericour 
says,  concerning  his  funeral : 

"  Guido  Novello,  had  at  heart  to  confer  on  the  dead  the  homage 
that  had  been  offered  to  the  living.  The  obsequies  of  the  poet  were 
but  a  cold  image  of  the  poetical  triumph.  The  body,  richly  clothed, 
crowned  with  laurels,  was  conveyed  to  its  grave  on  a  car  magni- 
ficently adorned,  a  volume  of  the  "  Divina  Commedia'*  lying  open 
on  its  breast.  He  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  the  church  of  the 
Minor  Friars  (Frati  Minori,  with  whose  monastic  robe  it  seems  he 
bad  wished  to  die.)  In  judging  of  his  genius,  we  should  remember 
that  he  lived  five  centuries  ago^  before  the  art  of  printing  was  known  • 
and  when  one  half  of  Europe  was  sunk  in  barlmrism,  and  the  other 
half,  torn  by  factions.  If  his  works  are  fiery  and  full  of  gall,  we  should 
consider  that  when  an  infisnt,  his  nurse  rocked  him  to  sleep  with  a 
rhyme  relating  some  sanguinary  battle ;  that  when  a  child  his  mother 
thrilled  his  young  heart  by  telling  a  tale  of  some  valorous  deed ; 
that  in  his  youth  he  saw  swords  and  daggers  flashing  in  the  streets 
cf  his  native  city ;  that  in  his  prime  he  took  no  mean  part  iu  these 
coRtests ;  and  that,  in  his  old  age,  if  he  gazed  from  his  palace  of  exile, 
be  beheld  nothing  but  treacherous  friends,  fierce  foes,  and  lands 
depopulated  and  wasted  by  the  sword.  It  is  not  strange  then,  if  his 
muse  was  fiery  and  bitter.  His  age  did  not  understand  him:  he  was 
in  every  way  beyond  it,  both  in  acquired  learning,  as  well  as  in  na- 
tural ability ;  and  take  him  for  all  in  all,  the  world  has  seen  but  few 
such  men  as  Dante  Alighieri.  In  summing  up  his  character  it  may 
be  said  that  he  was  originally  a  noble  tree,  full  of  the  promising 
hloBSoms,  upon  which  cruel  wrong  grafted  the  noxious  sprig  of  pas- 
sion, which,  though  it  could  not  altogether  destroy  the  coming  fruit, 
yet  stinted  its  growth  and  gave  it  a  bitter  taste.  From  the  dark 
story  of  his  life,  nations  may  learn  a  lesson  not  to  treat  with  un- 
kindness  their  gifted  children,  if  they  would  wish  the  glory  of  their 
names,  or  be  thought  well  of  by  posterity  ;  and  each  individual  may 
acquire  the  sad  but  truthful  moral,  that  probity,  however  strict,  and 
abilities  however  shining,  unless  governed  by  a  well-regulated  mind, 
will  not  prevent  their  possessor  from  passing  the  same  unhappy  days, 
and  the  same  miserable  moments,  as  those  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
rirtuous,  the  upright,  the  sublime,  the  lofty,  "the  great,  the 
splenetic"  Dante.  We  now  conclude,  thanking  Mr.  Gary  and 
Monsieur  De  Vericour  for  the  instruction  and  entertainment  they 
have  afforded  us,  and  recommending  such  of  our  readers  as  have  not 
already  perused  their  works  to  do  so  as  soon  as  possible. 
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THE  FOUNDLING  OF  DELHI. 

Air  BFIC    POBX. 

By  Major  C.  E.  Edwabds. 

PBEFACE. 

Thb  followinff  Poem,  which  its  author  has  entitled  ''The 
Foundling  of  Demi,"  was  suggested  to  his  mind  by  the  penual 
of  a  letter  from  the  Magistrate  of  Meerut,  a  military  and  civil 
station,  about  thirty-six  imles  from  Delhi,  in  a  north-east  direction. 
An  extract  from  the  letter  runs  thus :  '*  Yesterday  a  Faquir  came 
in  with  an  European  child  he  had  picked  up  on  the  Jumna  *  * 
He,  (the  Faqui^  refiused  any  present,  but  expressed  a  hope  that 
a  well  might  be  made  to  commemorate  the  act  and  bear  his  name. 
I  pronused  to  attend  to  his  wishes,  and  Hirmam  Bhartee  of 
Dhunoura,  wiQ,  I  hope,  live  long  in  the  memory  of  man.  The 
parents  have  not  been  discovered,  but  there  are  many  Good 
Samaritans." 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the  author  has  taken  the  above 
as  his  text,  but  slight  episodical  exceptions  have  been^introduced. 

The  Foundling,  Magistrate,  and  Hirmam  Bhartee  excepted, 
the  dramatis  persons  are  fancy  portraits  of  ideal  formation.  Never- 
theless, the  author  hopes  ail  wul  be  found  charactenstic  and  true 
to  nature  ;  this  he  has  endeavoured  to  make  the  main  feature  of 
the  almost  "  unpremeditated  lay,"  now  exposed  to  the  severity  of 
criticism,  from  that  large  array  of  literary  cynics,  who  are  ever 
more  ready  to  slash,  cu^up,  and  destroy,  the  productions  of  others 
than  to  be  the  creators  of  originality  themselyes. 

Having  thus,  in  pugilistic  sporting  phrase,  given  '*  a  facer"  to 
gentlemen  of  the  McGrowler  school,  9ie  author,  with  plenitude  of 
hope,  and  a  profusion  of  Salami*  to  the  legion  of  friends  he  trusts 
to  nave  as  his  readers,  pulls  the  strings  of  his  little  puppet-show, 
and  displays  the  pictures  of  his  imagination  to  the  discnminating 
eyes  of  a  judicious  and  discerning  public. 

"  The  Minstrel  Bard  "  has  only  to  add,  that  for  the  informa- 
tion of  all  readers,  with  the  honourable  exceptions  of  his  old 
friends.  Qui  Hi,^  &  Co.  of  Bengal,  Mull  &  Go.  of  Madras,  and 
the  respectable  firm  of  Duck  &  Co.  of  Bombay,  he  has  made 
concise  notes  in  elucidation  of  all  such  dijB&culties  as  have  neces- 
sarily been  introduced  in  a  poem,  the  scene  of  which  has  been 
laid  in  India. 

*  ScUatiu,    Bows,  obeisances. 

t  Qw*  Si,  ife.  ^e.  Nicknames  applied  to  residents  of  the  three  Fneidenoes 
of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay.  The  first  have  obtained  their  soubriquet 
from  the  adopted  manner,  or  style,  of  calling  their  domestics  when  requiring 
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The  Foundling  of  Dkliii. 

Part  I. 

Txi  sun  had  scarce  attain'd  a  tpearhead's  height, 
Shining  on  olden  Delhi's  ruins  gray, 
When,  from  among  its  tombs,  a  Faquir  wight, 
Uprose  to  prosecute  his  morning's  way. 
5  From  the  near  city  sounds  of  tumult  rose, 

That  might  have  struck  with  fear  a  heart  less  bold 
Than  that  which  bent  beneath  the  tatter 'd  clothes 
Of  Hirmam  Bhartee — such  his  name  we're  told. 
But  he,  inur*d  to  trouble,  onward  pass'd, 

10  Regardless  of  the  frantic  cries  he  heard, 

With  aspect  calm,  his  walk  nor  slow,  nor  fast. 
As  though  for  nought  in  heaVn  or  earth  he  cared. 
The  startled  partridge  flies  th'  unwonted  sounds. 
Nor  more  among  the  tombs  her  call  is  heard  ; 

15  While  the  poor  hare  leaps  with  affrighted  bounds 
As  tho'  the  hunters  and  the  hounds  she  fear'd. 
Bat  placid  still  that  old  man  onward  goes. 
Wending  his  way  to  Jumna's  sunny  sands. 
The  city  s  roar  in  distance  finds  repose, 

20  Nor  more  is  heard  the  noise  of  shouting  bands. 
But,  as  with  wary  tread,  the  Seer  descends, 
From  the  high  bank  down  to  the  sands  below, 
A  feeble  cry  he  hears,  and  forward  bounds. 
To  see  whence  comes  that  infant  wail  of  woe. 


attendance,  "  Koe  Hae,"  corrupted  into  "  Qui  Hi,**  aimply  meaniog  in  Shak- 
spcrian  phrMeology, "  who  waits  P"  The  second,  or  the  residents  of  the  Madras 
Fresidencj,  have  been  in  a  similitr  illegal  and  unchristian  manner,  christened 
**  HoUb  f*  from  the  remarkably  pleasant  &ct  (to  themselres)  that  a  recherche 
soup,  called  **  muUagatawny,"  ia  peculiarly  well  got-up  br  the  Soyers  of 
Sonthem  India.  The  good  people  of  Bombay  hare  inTariably  been  denomi- 
nated "  Bucks,"  from  the  fortuitous  circumstance  of  the  fine  harbour  at  their 
■eat  of  goremment,  being  much  frequented  by  shoals  of  certain  delicately 
flaroared  fiah,  by  the  European  denizens  called  "  Ducks." — ^These  belong,  I 
beUere,  to  the  fiimily  Fbtolariada,  and  are  much  prized  by  the  gourmands  of 
Bombay.    The  natire  name  applied  to  this  s})ecies  of  fish  is  th^  Bummelow. 

1  SpearheatFs  Seighi,    An  idiomatic  expression  peculiar  to  India,  simply 
meaoing  thai  Uie  ran  had  attained  about  10^  latitude  above  the  horizon. 

S  Mmiu  gray*    These  are  spread  oyer  miliM  of  ground  in  the  yicioity  of  the 
present  city. 

%  Vaqmr,    A  religious  mendicant. 

13  Furkidgen    The  common  gray  partridge*    This  bird  frequenta  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  Tillages  and  ruins. 
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25  *Neath  a  rock's  shade,  not  far  from  where  he  stood. 
The  holy  man  a  weeping  child  descried, 
Forlorn,  deserted,  and  in  abject  mood, 
With  none  to  hear  him,  as  he  wept  and  cried. 
Ah  !  who  shall  say  that  Hirmam's  heart  is  cold, 

30  Howe'er  unmoved  his  countenance  may  be — 
As  with  a  step,  elastic,  firm,  and  bold. 
He  forward  darts  in  aid  of  misery  ? 
What  matter  too,  when  o'er  the  child  he  knelt. 
And  knew  at  once  it  was  of  Christian  race  ? 

35  A  human  tenderness  alone  he  felt. 

And  in  his  heart  no  bigotry  found  place. 

'*  Poor  child,"  he  said,  "  how  sad  thy  early  fate  ! 

''  Thus  to  be  left — thy  parents  haply  slain  ; 

"  On  such  as  thee,  what  men  could  hurl  their  hate  ? 

40  **  What  men  so  worthless  as  to  give  thee  pain  ? 
"  Yet,  have  these  eyes  seen  deeds  of  blood  this  day, 
"  On  children  and  weak  women  done,  that  might 
**  Freeze  up  the  souls  of  all  of  mortal  clay, 
**  Had  men  not  demon  hearts  as  black  as  night. 

45  "  But  Mahadeo  !  merciful  and  just ! 
''  Looks  upon  all  men  with  an  equal  eye, 
"  Christian,  or  Hindoo,  what  are  they  but  dust  ? 
"  By  Him  created,  as  by  Him  they  die." 
He  paused,  then  with  an  effort  slight  uprais'd, 

50  The  hapless  boy  in  his  protecting  arms  ; 
And  with  a  fondness  rude,  upon  him  gaz'd, 
Striving  to  quell  his  infantine  alarms* 
Thus  cherish'd,  by  this  strange  and  uncouth  nurse, 
The  little  urchin's  fears  were  soon  allay *d, 

55  As  tho'  he'd  known  his  fate  might  have  been  worse. 
But  for  his  kind  protector's  sudden  aid. 
With  plunging  tread  o*er  shingle  and  o'er  sand, 
The  aged  Faquir  toils  towards  the  tide. 
And  by  good  fortune  finds  him  near  at  hand, 
^    60  A  skiff  to  waft  him  to  the  farther  side. 

The  Fisherman  who  own'd  the  light  canoe, 
Beceiv'd  the  good  man's  blessing  for  his  fare. 
Who  with  his  burthen  soon  was  lost  to  view. 
Nor  more  was  seen  that  wand'ring  Jogee  there. 


46  Mahadeot  Great  Siva,  The  third  person  in  the  Triad.  Siva,  Dere,  or 
Deo,  IB  belieyed  by  his  worshippers  to  bave  powers  of  regeneration  ^ 
well  as  destruction.  Siva  is  worshipped  typically,  as  the  great  regene- 
rator. Tinder  form  of  the  Singa,  which  word  sigmfles  of  itself,  a  fign,  or 
type.*^Fwi0  Ward  and  other  oMthoritiet  on  thie  eubjeet. 

64  Jogee,    A  Faquir  pecoliArly  Hindoo. 
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65  Night's  darkling  shades  are  closing  fast  around, 

A  peaceful  scene,  oo  India's  rural  plains. 

The  village  maids  with  brazen  lotahs  crown'd, 

Around  the  well  are  singing  their  refrains  ; 

While  more  sedate^  ihe  Matrons  sitting  by 
70  Their  open  doors,  in  sober  converse  meet, 

Yet  idle  none,  their  spinning  wheels  they  ply. 

With  busy  hands,  till  they  their  tasks  complete. 

Apart,  but  near,  the  village  elders  sit, 

Smoking  Nargillaa  of  a  homely  make, 
75  Regardless  of  the  rustic  witling's  wit, 

At  which  the  sides  of  younger  hearers  shake. 

Upon  the  village  walls  the  peafowls  perch, 

Pluming  their  feathers  for  the  coming  night. 

While  hungry  dogs  for  refuse  matter  search, 
80  Conjoint  with  swine,  in  rude  and  angry  fight. 

From  Mangoe  grove,  beyond  the  village  walls. 

The  ring.dove's  soft  and  plaintive  note  is  heard ; 

The  chatt'ring  monkey  to  his  neighbour  calls^ 

^agg^^  through  op  ning  boughs  his  snow  white  beard. 
85  Beside  the  grove  a  Hindoo  temple  rears 

Its  cone-shap'd  spire  of  azure  hue  and  gold — 

Its  little  garden  shows  the  tender  cares, 

Bestow'd  upon  it  by  the  Faquir  old. 

Who,  with  his  young  disciples  now  prepares, 
90  On  the  Chabootra,  were  a  JPeepul  grows. 
To  deck  with  flow'rs  the  images  which  there 
At  the  tree's  foot  are  plac'd  in  quaint  repose, 
Vishan  and  Siva,  and  obese  Gunnaise, 
With  trunk  of  elephant  to  serve  for  nose, 
95  And  others  'neath  the  sacred  tree  find  place. 
Some  prostrate  falFn,  and  some  set  up  in  rows, 

67  Lotdht  are  vessels  used  by  the  natives  to  cmttj  water  in  ;  they  range  firom 
those  holding  a  quart  to  others  more  capacious. 

74  NarffilUu.    Kind  of  small  hookahs,  or  pipes. 

84  The  Lnngoor  male  monkey  has  a  fine  beard,  which,  when  old,  is  white,  like 

that  of  an  old  man* 
^  Ckiihootra,    A  raised  dais,  and  senerally  made  of  earth  in  a  quadrangular 

form  round  the  foot  of  peepm  or  hanyan  trees,  near  the  temples.    The 

Chabootras  are  used  as  sitting  places  by  the  Priests. 
90  ^eepul.    The  Ficos  Beligiosa. 

^  It  is  no  part  of  the  author's  purpose  in  a  note  of  this  kind  to  enter  into  a 
mythological  description  of  the  Hindoo  Gods,  or  their  attributes,  it 
suffices  here  to  say  that  Yishna  is  the  second  person  in  the  great  trimarta, 
or  Triad,  and  is  the  preserver  and  sustainer  of  all  custom.  Siva,  the 
destroyer.  Gunnaise  is  an  inferior  deity  —  wisdom  is  his  peculiar 
attribute. 
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These  wreath'd  with  flow'ra,  and  sprinkTd  from  nr  too. 
With  holy- water  brought  from  Ganges'  stream. 
The  Brahmin  and  his  serritors  return, 

lOO  Theiv  task  performed,  upon  their  mats  to  dream 
Id  contemplation  deep,  on  holy  things. 
Telling  their  beards  and  mutt'ring  muntras  o'er. 
Anon,  a  little  b«K  the  Brahmin  rings. 
And  from  the  Teds  diants  some  sacred  lore, 

105  This  done,  th*  attendant  Priests  their  conches  wind^ 
Making  a  sound  that  might  all  hell  have  mov'd  ; 
The  old  man  to  the  Gong  his  pew'ra  confin'd. 
And  much  the  discord  seemingfy  appror'd. 
The  worship  done,  the  instrnments  pmt  by, 

110  Seated  on  mats,  the  Hookah  passes  round. 

Each  blows  the  fleecy,  perfumed  dowl  on  high. 
And  meditatire  sits  in  thought  profound  z. 
Then  spoke  the  Master  of  that  Brotherhood, 
To  Herah,  youngest  of  the  tribe  among, 

115  ^*  Methinks  my  son  it  seemingly  were  good, 
'*  To  while  the  parting  day  with  ev'ning  song/" 
The  youth  addressed,  with  deferential  air, 
Bow'd  lowly  at  his  Principal's  demand. 
And  with  a  manly  voice,  sweet  ton'd  and  clear^ 

120  Sang  thus  of  Night,  in  his  own  native  land. 

The  weary  sun 

His  course  has  run, 
Down  in  the  distant  west. 

The  glow-worm's  light 
]^^  Illumes  the  night. 

The  owl  flies  from  his  nest. 


The  niglKingale, 
Alone  doth  liail. 
The  sultry  night  with  song 
130  Now  high,  now  low. 

The  flre-fly's  glow. 
Is  seen  the  trees  among. 

The  sacred  bell, 
Hiis  ceas'd  to  swell, 
135  Upon  the  ambient  air; 

The  conch  no  more. 
Is  heard  to  pour, 
Its  notes  upon  the  ear. 


102  Muntrai.    Prayers. 
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The  leafy  bed, 
140  Is  amply  spread, 

To  suit  the  anchorite ; 
In  peace  he  sleeps. 
Nor  vigH  keepsj 
From  eve  till  morning's  light. 

145  The  song  was  hush'd,  and  comments  passed  around. 
From  lip  to  lip  among  the  rev'rend  crew, 
When  from  no  distant  point  was  heard  the  sound. 
Of  one  whose  voice  the  Brotherhood  well  knew ; 
The  sage  arose :  '*  Be  quick  mj,  sons  ;**  he  said, 
''  Tis  Hirmam  Bhartee  of  Dhunourah  comes  .* 
*'  Kindle  a  ftre  and  straight  prepare  some  bread, 
**  While  I  strike  welcome  on  our  kettle-drums." 
With  promptitude  the  Padree  was  obey'd. 
While  he  with  horrid  din,  on  kettle-drums, 

155  In  honor  of  his  old  friend's  advent  play'd, 
Nor  ceased  till  to  the  2\tckea  he  comes. 
Then  on  the  instant  rising  on  his  feet» 
He  would  his  friend  have  suddenly  embrac'd. 
But  Hirmam  sign'd  him  back,  sunk  on  a  seat. 

160  And  straight  his  living  burthen  there  unlaced^ 
"  Ah !  what  is  this,  my  friend  ?  "  the  Padree  said. 
Viewing  with  mute  surprise  the  urchin  fair. 
Then,  as  in  doubt,  he  shook  his  shaven  head  ; 
But  naught  in  Hirmam's  face  his  doubts  could  clear. 

165  That  go^  man,  with  a  pladd  look,  and  mild. 
Holding  his  burthen  in  his  brawny  arms. 
The  Brahmin  told,  he  chanc'd  to  find  the  child. 
Lost*— «mid  insurrection's  dread  alarms. 
*'  For  my  sake.  Brother,  give  it  food  and  rest ; 

170  '^  And  the  great  God  whom  both  of  us  adore, 
**  Will  measure  out  reward  as  he  deems  best, 
**  Bless  thee  in  this  life,  and  for  evermore." 
"  Brother,  enough !  shall  Sookhul  aught  deny,* 
(Such  was  the  name  of  Ilirman's  aged  friend), 

173  **  That  Hirmam  asks  in  simple  charity  ? 
-»  Forbid  it  all  ye  Deities  of  Ind  !  " 
"  Thanks,  thanks,  my  noble  friend,  I  knew  thee  well. 


163  Padree.    A  Fortuguese  word  meaning  "Father,"  assumed  by  Priests  of 

all  denomination.^  in  India. 
166  Tuckea  literally  means  a  pillow.    Here  it  indicates  an  abiding  place  of 

Faquir,  or  holy  raau. 
170  Unlaced.    The  child  was  carriftd  bound  in  a  cloth  at  the  bearer's  back,  as 
gipsies  are  seen  to  carry  children  in  Kngland. 
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"  Or  had  not  in  such  times  have  ventur'd  here, 
**  To  seek  a  shelter  from  those  friends  of  hell, 

180  "  "Who  tender  nurselings  even  will  not  spare/' 
*'  Stay  Brother  mine  !  *'   old  Sookhul  kindly  said, 
'*  Let*s  nourish  first  the  child,  and  give  it  sleep, 
**  When  a  poor  supper  for  yourself  we'll  spread  ; 
*•  Till  then  I  trust,  will  your  recital  keep ; 

185  '*  Though  much  I  long  to  know  what  mean  your  words, 
**  Or  how  this  foundling  of  a  foreign  race, 
*'  A  subject  for  your  honest  tale  affords ; 
''  But  now,  come,  enter  in  and  take  your  place.'* 
Bootless  it  were  to  lengthen  out  my  lay, 

190  And  tell  how  soundly  slept  that  foundling  boy,' 
Forgetful  of  the  terrors  of  the  day  ; 
Dreaming  perchance  of  some  past  infant  joy. 
When  to  a  mother's  breast  he'd  foudly  clung. 
Or,  in  paternal  arms  been  danc'd  on  high  ; 

195  When  on  his  cheeks  maternal  kisses  rung. 

Or,  *'  iVlama's  words  "  had  sooth'd  his  fretful  cry. 
Or  to  relate,  how  host  and  guest  regaPd, 
When  such  frugal  fare  as  caste  ordain'd. 
Enough  to  say,  that  Sookhul  never  fail'd, 

200  To  give  the  best  his  humble  hut  contained. 

And  now,  the  feast  being  o'er,  the  friends  remove, 
(That  Kirmam  might  his  narrative  unfold). 
Hookahs  in  hand,  into  the  Mangoe  grove. 
Where  none  might  overhear  what  Hirman  told. 

205  Far  from  the  hut,  beneath  a  gloomy  shade. 

The  friends  recline,  while  Hirmam  thus  relates. 
How  God  had  him  the  boy's  protector  made. 
Nor  aught  of  what  heM  seen  the  truth  abates  : 

(2b  he  Coniinued,) 


THE    FAREWELL. 

Kind  wordi  at  parting, 

Gold  thoagh  rriend*  have  met. 
Chase  the  tear-drop  starting, 

Ere  the  cheek  be  wet : 
Then  pomp  and  pleasure. 

Prove  their  fleeting  spell ; 
For  memorj's  best  treasure, 

The  one  heart-breathed  Farewell. 

LfKht  words  of  gladness, 

LIsht  hearts  may  commend ; 
The  kind  word  of  sadness, 

Oft  proTcs  the  truer  friend  : 
Flattering  words  perish, 

As  hours  wing  their  flight ; 
Snt  loving  hearts  long  cherish 

The -simple,  kind->**Good  Night." 
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By  a.  E.  C. 

An  intimate  acquaintance  with  mathematical  science  enables  the 
mind  to  traverse  with  rapidity  the  most  tortuous  reasoning,  and  to 
arrange  with  deamess  the  most  disjected  arguments ;  but  unless  the 
power  with  which  it  furnishes  us  be  employed  in  the  advancement  of 
high  and  worthy  objects,  it  will  prove,  at  the  best,  but  a  baneful  and 
pernicious  ally.  The  habit  of  meditating  on  the  heroic  deeds  and  lofty 
thoughts  of  bygone  worthies  may  render  us  ambitious  of  equalling  their 
greatness,  and  emulating  their  fame  ;  our  judgment,  however,  will  be 
but  warped,  and  our  admiration  misplaced,  unless  dictated  by  morality, 
and  guided  by  religion,  as  a  channel  in  which  to  direct  the  former,  and 
as  a  foundation  on  which  to  build  the  latter  ;  no  division  of  human 
knowledge  can  be  compared  with  the  study  of  Nature  and  of  the  laws 
and  symptoms  which  regulate  and  compose  the  universe. 

In  the  machinery  of  Nature  there  happens  not  a  movement  that  hath 
not  its  numerous  and  devoted  observers.  The  astronomer,  in  nocturnal 
vigil,  beholds  the  mysteries  of  unnumbered  stars,  and  dreams  of  dis- 
coveries that  shall  rank  with  Newton  or  Laplace ;  while  the  geologist, 
noting  the  variations  of  the  earth's  surface,  treads  in  the  footprints  of 
pre- Adamite  ages,  and  gathers  from  their  fragments  imperishable  records 
of  the  past.  Botany  is  an  attractive  study  ;  mineralogy  an  useful  one  ; 
and  all  these  sciences  claim  the  gratitude  and  reverence  of  their 
respective  votaries.  Natural  history,  however,  embraces  a  variety  of 
life,  so  vast  and  yet  so  minute,  it  excites  wonder  so  violently,  and  yet 
enables  it  so  easily  to  gratify  its  curiosity,  that  it  cannot  but  be  regarded 
as  a  most  potent  instrument  in  dispelling  the  darkness  of  ignorance 
from  the  mind  and  admitting  the  pure  rays  of  knowledge  and  reflection. 

Allowing  due  priority  in  the  scale  of  creation  to  the  animals  that 
are  more  highly  organised,  we  must  yet,  as  far  as  the  purposes  of 
collection  are  concerned,  claim  many  counteracting  advantages  for  the 
class  of  insects,  such  as  the  less  difHculty  and  expense  of  obtaimng 
them,  their  greater  number,  and  their  more  perfect  beauty — for  upon 
them  Nature  seems  to  have  lavished  all  her  channs — casing  some  in 
glittering  mail,  enduring  others  with  the  radiance  of  gems,  and  painting 
numbers  with  the  most  exquisite  and  varied  tints ;  and  in  the  study  of 


*  Am  InirodueHon  to  ^niomology  s  or^  Shments  of  the  Natural  Sittory 
of  InteeU,  By  William  Xibbt,  Rector  of  Barham,  and  William 
Sti5C«,  Esq.     Serenth  Edition.     London  :  Longmans,  1868. 
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their  economy  and  instincts  there  will  be  found  a  succession  of  the  most 
curious  and  interesting  fiicts. 

We  will  endeavour,  before  introducing  our  readers  to  the  fasdna- 
tions  of  entomology,  to  lay  before  them  a  slight  sketch  of  one  or  two  of 
its  master  minds,  and  of  the  elementary  divisions  which  they  introduced. 

Owing,  doubtless,  to  the  want  of  microscopic  power,  the  minds  of 
the  ancients  were  very  little  employed  upon  these  minute  objects; 
excepting,  indeed,  the  illustrious  Aristotle,  who,  assigning  to  insects  the 
faculties  of  hearmg  and  smelling,  was  the  first  to  introduce  a  systematic 
classification  (although  his  works  do  not  contain  it  in  a  tabular  form), 
by  arranging  them  according  to  the  form  and  number  of  the  wings ; 
the  foundation,  in  later  times,  of  the  minute  elaborations  of  Linnseus 
and  De  Geer.    Entomology,  with  all  its  kindred  sciences^  disappeared 
during  the  barbarous  gloom,  consequent  on  the  destruction  of  the  First 
Eoman  Empire ;  re-appearing  with  them,  however,  when  learning  again 
dawned  on  the  Italian  States.     Its  most  illustrious  follower  of  that 
period  was  Ulysses  Aldrovandi,   bom  at  Florence  in  1527,  whose 
system,  the  next,  in  order  of  time,  to  that  of  Aristotle,  divides  insects, 
according  as  their  habits  are  terrestrial  or  aquatic ;  and  in  this  he  is 
imitated  by  Yallisnieri,  who  flourished  at  Padua  in  tlie  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.      John   Swammerdam,  bom  at  Amsterdam  in 
1637,  was  one  of  its  most  enthusiastic  votaries,  and  evinced,  from  his 
earliest  years,  the  most  ardent  interest  in  its  pursuit.  "  Day  and  night 
he  pursued  his  favourite  em^  1  >yment,  searching  the  woods  and  fields, 
the  sandhills  and  muddy  shores,  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  canals,  until  he 
acquired,  even  while  a  youth,  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  lower 
animals  than  all  the  naturalists  who  had  preceded  him."    His  dasafi- 
cation  differs  materially  from  those  of  Aristotle  and  Aldrovandi,  beiog 
founded  on  the  intermediate  changes  through  which  insects  pass,  from 
the  time  of  their  exclusion  from  the  egg  until  they  attain  their  perfect 
state.    In  these  divisions  he  was  followed  by  our  own  Ray,  who  was 
bom  at  Braintree,  in  Essex,  and  whose  work,  Historia  Inseetorumj 
was  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Boyal  Society  in  1710.     Fabridns, 
a  native  of  Schieswig,  and  pupil  of  Linnaeus,  was  born  in  1742  ;  he 
resolved  early  in  his  career  to  make  entomology  his  especial  study ;  and, 
as  the  result  of  his  research,  he  introduced  a  fresh  arrangement,  by 
dividing  insects  according  to  the  formation  of  their  mouth  and  organs. 
Cuvier  and  Lamarck  selected  the  same  basis.     The  system  best  adapted 
to  the  present  requirements  of  the  science  will  be  found  in  The  Modem 
Classification  of  Insects^  by  J.  0.  Westwood,  Esq.,   in  which  the 
leading  points  of  the  preceding  classifiers  are  most  ably  united  and 
arranged.    Its  attentive  perusal  is  recommended  to  those  who  not  being 
content  with  the  wonders  recorded  in  our  author's  volume,  should  wish 
to  obtain  a  deeper  insight  into  their  foundations. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  scattered  entomologists  were  objects  of 
general  derision,  and  the  popular  belief  certainly  was,  that  they 
laboured  either  under  delusion  or  insanity  ;  during  the  present  century, 
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howerer,  in  spite  of  oppoeitioii  and  objections^  their  number  has  rapidly 
increased,  and  it  may  safely  be  af&rmed  that  no  science,  in  so  short  a 
time,  ever  achieved  so  great  a  victory  over  public  prejudice.  The  reason 
of  tlds  being  so,  is,  in  a  greater  degree,  attributable  to  the  advancement 
which  has  taken  place  among  the  masses,  to  whom  the  study  of  Nature 
is  particularly  agreeable,  being  alike  open  to  the  labourer  and  the 
artisan,  as  to  the  collector  and  the  pedant ;  and,  m  a  lesser  one,  to  the 
pains  that  have  been  taken  to  bring  the  writings  of  celebrated  authors 
within  reach  of  the  multitude,  none  of  which  are  more  calculated  to 
raise  our  enthusiasm,  command  our  attention,  and  satisfy  our  curiosity, 
than  the  work  we  are  reviewing. 

To  tho6e  who  are  ignorant  of  the  changes  which  insects  undergo 
before  arriving  at  the  state  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  behold  them, 
the  subject  of  metamorphosis  will  present  many  attractions.  "  Were  a 
naturalist  to  announce  to  the  world  the  discovery  of  an  animal  whidi 
for  the  first  five  years  of  its  life  existed  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  which 
then  penetrating  into  the  earth,  and  wearing  a  shroud  of  pure  silk  of 
the  finest  texture,  contracted  itself  within  this  covering  into  a  body 
without  external  mouth  or  limbs,  and  resemblmg  more  than  anything 
else  an  Egyptian  mummy,  and  which,  lastly,  after  remaining  in  this 
state  without  food  and  without  motion  for  three  years  longer,  shoidd  at 
the  end  of  that  period  burst  its  silken  cerements,  struggle  through  its 
earthly  covering  and  start  into  day  a  winged  bird, — what,  think  you, 
would  be  the  sensation  excited  by  this  strange  piece  of  intelligence  T' 
And  yet,  this  is  in  no  way  more  wonderful  than  what  happens  to  many 
of  our  most  common  specimens ;  some  of  which,  in  their  various  states, 
inhabit  different  elements,  possessing  m  each,  organs  exactly  adapted  to 
the  habits  they  acquire.  *'  ^  The  grey-coated  gnat,'  whose  humming 
salutation,  while  she  makes  her  airy  circles  about  your  bed,  gives 
terrific  warning  of  the  sanguinary  operation  in  which  she  is  ready  to 
engage,  was  a  few  hours  ago  the  inhabitant  of  a  stagnant  pool,  more 
ia  shape  like  a  fish  than  an  insect.  Then,  to  have  been  taken  out  of 
the  water  would  have  been  speedily  fatal ;  now,  it  could  as  little  exist  in 
any  other  element  than  aur.  Then,  it  breathed  through  its  tail ;  now, 
through  openings  in  its  sides.  Its  shapeless  head,  in  that  period  of  its 
existence,  is  now  exchanged  for  one  adorned  with  elegantly  tufted 
antennaSy  and  furnished,  instead  of  jaws,  with  an  apparatus  more  artfully 
constructed  than  the  cupping  glasses  of  the  phlebotomist — an  apparatus, 
which  at  the  same  time  that  it  strikes  in  the  lancets,  composes  a  tube 
for  pumping  up  the  flowing  blood." 

A  considerable  space  is  occupied  in  detailing  the  injuries  we  suffer, 
and  the  benefits  we  receive,  from  these  minute  tribes,  proving  that  they 
are  instrumental  both  to  our  comfort  and  our  misery ;  and  that  by  a 
loiowledge  of  their  habits  and  economy,  we  might  considerably  increase 
the  one  and  alleviate  the  other.  Unless  protected  by  cleanliness,  there 
are  many  insects  which  attack  the  human  body,  causing  disease  and 
death.    It  was  a  custom  amongst  the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans  to  levy 
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a  poll-tax  of  these  disagreeable  creatures ;  and  we  are  told  that  bags 
full  of  them  were  discovered  in  the  deserted  palace  of  Montezuma. 
In  more  ancient  times  they  were  rendered  the  most  potent  instruments 
of  tyrannical  vengeance.  Plutarch  relates  that  Mithridates,  being 
condemned  to  death  by  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  was  placed  between 
two  boats  of  equal  size,  the  hands,  feet,  and  head  being  alone 
left  uncovered ;  these  being  exposed  full  in  the  sun,  and  moistened 
with  honey,  attracted  an  innamerable  number  of  flies  and  wasps, 
which,  ooipositing  in  his  flesh,  produced  swarms  of  maggots  that  slowly 
devoured  him,  although,  being  compelled  to  take  sustenance,  he  lingered 
in  this  agony  during  seventeen  days.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
injuries  our  trees  and  vegetation  would  experience  from  the  ravages 
of  the  Aphides,  or  vegetable  lice,  unless  either  destroyed  by  human 
agency,  or  checked  by  the  various  tribes  whose  duty  it  is  to  prevent 
their  too  great  increase,  from  the  fact  that  one  of  these  insects 
increases  in  the  fifth  generation  of  descendants  to  the  enormous 
number  of  5,904,000,000,  and  that  in  one  year  there  are  twenty 
generations.  The  benefits  we  derive  from  them  are  various:  they 
remove  deca^^ing  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  which,  if  allowed  to 
remain,  would  mar  the  fair  face  of  Nature  and  disfigure  her  beauties. 
Numerous  animals,  some  of  our  most  esteemed  fish,  and  many  of  the 
delightfiil  songsters  that  enliven  our  groves,  are  supported  by  them.  The 
inhabitants  of  many  countries  have  from  the  earliest  times  used  insects 
as  food  ;  and  neither  the  eagerness  with  which  the  Hottentot  looks 
forward  to  the  arrival  of  his  expected  locust,  nor  the  care  which  the 
Chinese  employs  upon  his  favourite  chrysalis,  surpasses  in  zest  the  luxury 
which  the  epicure  of  ancient  Eome  experienced  over  his  sumptuous  repast 
of  Capricorn  beetles.  They  supply  to  more  civilized  communities  many 
articles  of  commerce  and  manufacture,  such  k&  cochineal,  wax,  honey, 
but  more  especially  silk.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  industry  to 
which  the  cocoons  of  the  silkworm  give  rise,  from  the  fact  that  at  Lyons 
alone,  m  one  year,  there  was  manufactured  from  them,  a  length  of  thread 
more  than  50,000  times  the  equatorial  circumference  of  the  earth  ;  and 
that  in  this  apparently  gigantic  task,  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
men  were  employed. 

The  affection  which  insects  show  towards  their  young,  appears 
to  vie  in  many  instances  with  that  of  Man  himself;  they  exhibit  the 
most  lively  anxiety  in  depositing  their  eggs  in  a  position  where  the 
future  requirements  of  their  offspring  may  be  provided  for,  and 
where  they  may  remain  secure  from  the  attacks  of  their  numerous 
enemies.  Ray  tells  us,  that  with  his  friend  Willoughby,  he  ob- 
served one  of  the  common  sand  wasps  engaged  in  the  task  of 
dragging  a  green  caterpillar,  thrice  its  oy^Ti  size,  towards  a  hole 
which  it  had  previously  dug  in  the  sand,  intending  it  as  a  supply  of 
food  for  its  future  young ;  having  reached  the  entrance,  it  removed 
a  pellet  of  earth  from  the  mouth,  and,  leaving  the  caterpillar  out- 
side, entered  the  cavity  to  prepare  for  its  reception ;  re-appearing 
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toon  afterwards,  it  carefally  re-descended  with  its  bnrthen ;  after 
whieh,  again  ascending,  it  rolled  pieces  of  earth  into  the  hole, 
scratching  the  dnst  at  intervals  with  its  fore  feet.  It  then  entered 
it,  as  if  to  press  down  and  consolidate  the  mass,  flying  now  and 
sgain  to  an  adjoining  fir  tree,  to  procure  resin  for  agglutinating  the 
whole.  Having  filled  the  burrow  to  a  level  with  the  surronnding 
earth,  so  as  to  conceal  the  entrance,  it  took  two  fir-leaves  lying  near, 
and  placed  them  near  the  orifice,  so  as  to  mark  the  place*  Another 
of  the  sand-wasps  ilppears  to  possess  an  instinct  even  more  marvel- 
lous, for  it  not  only  incloses  a  living  caterpillar  along  with  its  eggs 
in  the  cell,  which  it  carefully  conceals,  but  at  the  expiration  of  a 
few  days,  when  the  young  grub  has  appeared,  and  has  consumed 
its  provision,  it  re-opens  the  nest,  incloses  a  second  caterpillar,  and 
1^0  shuts  the  mouth,  and  this  operation  it  repeats  until  the  young 
one  has  attained  its  full  growth.  How  wonderful  is  the  reflection 
that  it  does  this,  unassisted  by  chart  or  compass,  after  the  most  in- 
tricate and  varied  wanderings,  and  that  the  entrance  to  the  cell 
cannot  be  detected,  even  by  the  most  acute  eye  I  No  one,  un- 
acquainted with  the  subject  would  imagine  the  despised  and  perse- 
cuted earwig,  to  be  capable  of  possessing  any  depth  of  parental 
affection,  yet  this  singular  creature  not  only  guards  its  eggs  with 
the  greatest  care,  but  actually  sits  over  them  until  they  are  hatched, 
after  the  manner  of  a  hen ;  when  the  young  ones, — ^which  resemble 
the  parent  except  in  wanting  wing-cases  and  wings,  and  are,  strange 
to  say,  immediately  on  being  born,  larger  than  the  eggs  which  con- 
tained them, — creep  like  a  brood  of  chickens  under  the  mother,  who 
very  quietly  suflFers  them  to  push  between  her  feet,  and  will  often, 
as  De  G-eer  found,  sit  over  them  for  hours  together. 

The  food  of  insects  may  be  said  to  include  the  whole  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  the  oak  alone  sufficing  for  the  sup. 
port  of  more  than  three  hundred  species.  The  stratagems  of 
some  of  those  which  prey  upon  living  objects  are  very  re- 
markable. Amongst  these,  the  dark  ferocity  of  the  spider  is, 
perhaps,  only  equalled  by  the  cunning  treachery  of  the  ant-lion  ;  a 
creature,  which  not  being  able  to  move  forwards,  and  therefore  in- 
capable of  securing  its  prey  by  pursuit,  lies  on  its  back  at  the  bottom 
of  a  conical  pit,-  constructed  in  a  most  wonderful  manner,  where, 
covering  over  with  sand  the  whole  of  its  body  except  its  expanded 
forceps,  it  lies  awaiting  the  arrival  of  its  unsuspecting  victims. 
*'  Perhaps  some  wandering  ant,  fearing  no  harm,  steps  upon  the 
margin  of  the  pit  either  accidentally  or  for  the  purpose  of  exploring 
the  depth  below.  Alas  1  its  curiosity  is  dearly  gratified.  The 
faithless  sand  slides  from  under  its  feet ;  its  struggles  but  hasten  its 
descent,  and  it  is  precipitated  headlnng  into  the  jaws  of  its  concealed 
devourer.  Sometimes,  however,  it  chances  that  the  ant  is  able  to 
stop  itself  midway,  and  with  all  haste  scrambles  up  again.  No 
sooner  does  the  ant  lion  perceive  this  (for  being  furnished  with  six 
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eyes  on  each  side  of  his  head,  he  is  sufficiently  sharpsighted)  than, 
shaking  off  his  inactivity,  he  hastily  shovels  loads  of  sand  upon  his 
head,  and  vigorously  throws  them  up  in  a  quick  succession  upon  the 
escaping  insect,  which,  attacked  by  such  a  heavy  shower  from  below, 
and  treading  on  so  unstable  a  path,  is  almost  inevitably  carried  to 
the  bottom/ 

Their  habitations  ate  as  varied  as  they  are  numerous,  combining 
so  much  splendour  of  design  with  so  much  ingenuity  of  resource,  as 
as  to  appear  almost  incredible ;  from  the  elaborate  town  of  ants  and 
wasps  to  the  single  mansion  of  the  leaf-cutter  bee ;  either  in  the 
gloomy  concealment  of  the  spider  or  the  silken  dwelling  of  the 
chrysalis ;  whether  in  the  cavernous  abode  of  the  earth-covered 
beetle,  or  the  various  cases  of  shells  or  sand  used  by  various  aquatic 
larvae,  there  will  always  be  found  something  to  gratify  curiosity,  and 
fill  our  hearts  with  wonder  at  the  perfection  of  even  the  smallest 
object  in  the  universe.  The  motions  of  insects  include  flying,  climb- 
ing, leaping,  running,  and  walking.  They  do  not,  however,  always 
walk  in  a  straight  line,  for  the  little  midges,  which  may  often  be 
observed  walking  up  glass,  move  alternately  from  right  to  left,  and 
from  left  to  right,  as  humble  bees  do  in  their  flight.  Some  of  our 
readers  may  not  be  aware  that  the  gossamer  webs,  which  float 
through  the  air  during  the  fine  days  of  autumn,  are  each  occupied 
and  guided  by  a  minute  spider,  in  whose  power  it  lies  to  rise  beyond 
the  reach  of  sight,  or  to  descend  with  his  aerial  vessel  whenever  it 
suits  his  pleasure ;  the  absence  of  wind  does  not  even  debar  him 
from  his  excursions. 

Most  insects  on  the  approach  of  cold  weather  seek  out  their 
winter  quarters,  either  under  stones,  moss,  dead  leaves,  or  the  trunks 
of  decaying  trees,  spending  their  winter  in  a  state  of  torpidity.  The 
majority  of  them  undergo  this  change  in  solitude,  although  occa- 
sionally several  of  one  species  are  found  crowded  together.  Ants 
and  gnats,  with  some  others,  re-appear  during  intervals  of  fine 
weather  ;  but  the  rest,  even  should  they  be  re-animated,  seem  to  be 
aware  of  its  short  continuance,  and  do  not  stir  from  their  dwellings, 
where  they  await  patiently  the  arrival  of  Spring,  which  is,  of  course, 
the  best  season  for  the  entomologist. 

Every  one  who  has  been  in  the  country  must  have  been  struck 
with  the  activity  displayed  by  the  common  ants,  always  so  iisily 
engaged  in  traversing  the  numerous  roads  branching  from  their 
citadel ;  if  you  should  break  down  their  nest,  how  careful  are  they 
in  collecting  their  little  white  masses,  the  young  of  the  colony,  which 
are  mingled  with  the  earth :  how  quickly  they  disengage  them  ;  how 
eagerly  and  tenderly  they  carry  them  to  a  place  of  safety.  CEneas 
did  not  bear  Anchises  from  the  flames  of  Troy  with  more  anxiety 
than  that  which  these  small  creatures  exhibit  in  extricating  their 
numerous  offspring  from  the  common  ruin. 

Their  habitation,  consisting  of  spacious  saloons  and  galleries,  and 
supported  by  lofty  arches  and  buttresses,  is  divided  into  two  sets  of 
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apartments,  one  being  near  the  surfoce  and  the  other  at  a  greater 
depth.  Every  morning  the  whole  of  the  larvae,  numbering  in  an 
old  Dest  7)000  or  8,000,  are  carried  by  the  workers  from  the  lower 
chambers,  in  which  they  have  passed  the  night,  to  the  higher  ones^ 
where  they  receive  greater  warmth  from  the  sun ;  and  every  even- 
ing, an  hour  before  sunset,  they  are  regularly  conveyed  back  again. 

Dreadful  are  the  battles  that  take  place  between  rival  communi- 
ties of  these  pigmy  heroes ;  their  battles  occupy  several  days,  each 
army  retiring  to  its  own  fortress  on  the  approach  of  night— re-appear, 
ing,  however,  on  the  ground^  and  renewing  the  war  before  the  fol- 
lowing dawn.  Fearful  are  the  single  combats  between  thousands  of 
opposing  warriors;  heaps  of  slain  encumber  the  ground,  and  bands 
of  prisoners  are  seen  being  conveyed  to  the  hostile  formicary;  in 
many  instances  these  latter  are  employed  as  slaves,  and  the  captors, 
although  valiant  and  terrible  in  their  expeditions,  afterwards  relapse 
into  a  state  of  utter  helplessness,  being  fed,  carried  about,  and  waited 
on,  by  their  foreign  dependants. 

Ants  are  very  fond  of  basking  in  the  sun,  lying  in  heaps,  one 
upon  another,  but  disappearing  on  the  slightest  disturbance ;  they 
also  employ  their  relaxation  in  sports  and  games.  Gould,  a  most 
attentive  observer  of  these  insects,  says,  ''  you  may  frequently  per- 
ceive one  of  the  hill-ants  run  to  and  fro  with  a  fellow  labourer  in 
his  forceps,  of  the  same  species  and  colony.  It  appeared  first  in  the 
light  of  provisions  ;  but  I  was  soon  undeceived,  by  observing  that, 
after  being  carried  for  some  time,  it  was  let  go  in  a  friendly  manner, 
and  received  no  personal  injury."  A  nest  of  ants  observed  by 
Bonnet,  '*  when  enjoying  the  full  sun,  which  seems  the  acm6  of 
formic  felicity,  amused  themselves  with  carrying  each  other  on  their 
hacks,  the  rider  holding  with  his  mandibles  the  neck  of  his  horse 
and  embracing  it  closely  with  his  legs."  "  I  approached  one  day/' 
says  Huter,  speaking  of  the  hill-ants,  **  one  their  formicaries,  exposed 
to  the  sun,  and  sheltered  from  the  north.  The  ants  were  heaped 
together  in  great  numbers,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  temperature 
whch  they  experienced  at  the  surface  of  the  nest.  None  of  them 
were  working:  this  multitude  of  accumulated  insects  exhibited  the 
appearance  of  a  boiling  fluid,  upon  which  at  first  the  eye  could 
scarce  fix  itself  without  difficulty,  fiut  when  I  set  myself  to  follow 
each  ant  separately,  I  saw  them  approach  each  other,  moving  their 
sntennce  with  astonishing  rapidity;  with  their  fore  feet  they 
patted  lightly  the  cheeks  of  other  ants ;  after  these  first  gestures, 
which  resembled  caresses,  they  reared  upon  their  hind-legs  by  pairs ; 
they  wrestled  together;  they  seized  one  another  by  a  mandible,  by  a 
leg,  or  an  antenna  ;  they  then  let  go  their  hold  to  renew  the  attack ; 
they  fixed  themselves  to  each  other*s  trunk  or  abdomen  ;  they  em- 
braced, they  turned  each  other  over,  or  lifted  each  other  by  turns 
— they  soon  quitted  the  ants  they  had  seized,  and  endeavoured  to 
catch  others.  I  have  seen  some  which  engaged  in  these  exercises  witk 
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such  esgerneas  as  to  pursue  suocessiTelj,  several  workers ;  and  tbe 

combat  did  not  terminate  till  the  least  animated,  baring  thrown  bse 
antagonist,  accomplished  bis  escape  by  concealing  himself  in  some 
gaUery." 

Although  we  have  but  pidced  out  a  handful  of  dust  from  a  mine 
containing  such  an  unlimited  amount  of  treasure,  we  hope  that  the 
facts  we  have  given  will  acquit  the  study  of  entomology  from  the 
charge  of  triviality,  which  has  been  so  often  urged  against  it ;  and 
we  trust  that  our  readers  are  convinced  that  there  is  at  least  one 
pursuit,  the  path  of  which,  although  requiring  some  perseverance 
and  industry  to  ascend,  is  bordered  by  so  many  flowers,  and  enriched 
with  so  many  wonders,  that  he  who  traverses  it,  entranced  with  the 
beauty  that  surrounds  him,  dreams  not  of  the  height  he  has  attained, 
until  from  some  commanding  eminence  he  gazes  back  on  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  way.  It  is  a  study  which  increases  our  habits  of 
observation,  supplies  us  with  a  key  to  many  fiacts  that  were  before 
but  mysteries,  and  one  which  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  assistance 
in  enlivening  the  tedium  and  dulness  of  many  ^  pountry  excursion. 
In  the  words  of  one  of  our  authors,  ''having  led  you  to  the 
vestibule  of  an  august  temple,  which  in  its  inmost  sanctuary  ex- 
hibits, enshrined  in  glory,  the  symbols  of  the  Divine  presence,  we 
should  invite  you  to  enter  and  give  a  tongue  to  the  Hallelujahs, 
which  every  creature  in  its  place,  by  working  his  will  with  aU  its 
faculties,  pours  forth  to  his  great  Creator." 


THE    OAEPENTEE    CLUB. 

This  is  an  association  which  it  is  especially  our  province  to 
notice,  partly  because  piany  of  our  readers  may  be  eligible  to 
become  members,  and  partly  because  there  is  among  its  present 
components,  who  are  amateurs,  a  tendency  to  assume  the  charac- 
ter of  a  literary  body,  which  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
fives  an  additional  weight  to  the  Amateur  sc^e  of  the  literary 
alance. 
The  Carpenter  Club  was  established  in  the  year  1351,  by  a 
few  old  pupus  of  the  City  of  London  School,  their  pbject  bein^  to 
form  a  connecting  link  between  those  who  had  been  educated  at 
that  establishment,  and  who  alone,  with  the  exception  of  the  Corpo- 
ration of  London,  and  the  Masters  of  the  School,  are  eligible  ss 
members.  They  gave  the  appellation  of  **  The  Carpenter  CluV* 
to  the  community,  inasmuch  as  John  Carpenter,  who  was  Town 
plerk  of  London,  between  the  years  1417  and  1437>  gave,  as  Stow 
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expresses  it,  "  Tenements  to  the  city  for  the  finding  and  bringing 
up  of  fonre  poore  men's  children,"  which  bequest  has  only  within 
the  last  twenty-three  years  assumed  its  present  substantial  form,  of 
a  school,  capable  of  instructing  600  boys,  and,  considering  its  age, 
well  supplied  with  exhibitions  and  other  rewards  to  encourage  the 
lo?e  of  learning  in  the  rising  generation. 

Hence  the  name  of  this  association.  Its  objects  as  stated  in  the 
eighth  rule  are  two-fold  : — 

Ist.  To  keep  up  friendly  intercourse  between  the  old  pupils  of 
the  school. 

2nd.  To  form  a  benevolent  fund,  to  assist  old  pupils  of  the 
school,  or  their  families,  by  temporary  loans,  or  dona, 
tions  of  money,  or  in  such  other  way  as  may  appear 
practicable. 

The  subscription  to  the  Club  is  one  guinea,  or  ten  guineas,which 
constitutes  a  life  member.  The  members  dine  together  at  stated 
times ;  besides  which  there  are  business  meetings  held  twice  a  year, 
and  conversaziones  about  six  times.  During  the  year  1858,  there 
have  been  have  been  five  of  these  literary  meetings  held,  at  which 
papers  were  read  by  members,  as  follow  : — 

'*  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  Times,"  by  A.  R.  Scoble,  Esq. 
Causes  C^16bres/'  by  Joseph  Sharpe,  Esq.,  L.  L.  D.   (Presi- 
dent for  the  year.) 

Chaucer  and  his  Antecedents,"  by  B.  Courtenay  Gidley, 
Esq. 

"  The  Life  and  Times  of  Milton,"  by  The  Rev.  W.  Brownrigg 
Smith,  M.  A. 

"  Some  peculiar  Customs  formerly  observed  in  Public  Schools," 
by  Thomas  Brewer,  Esq.,  (.Secretary  of  the  City  of 
IjOQdon  School). 

There  are  members  of  the  Carpenter  Club  to  be  found  scattered 
about  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  but  they  are  still  the  same  family  ; 
and  wherever  they  may  meet,  i hough  previously  unknown,  yet  the 
fact  of  their  having  been  educated  under  the  same  roof,  and  partak- 
ing in  the  privileges  of  the  same  association,  breaks  down  the  barrier 
of  formality,  and  recognizes  the  bond  of  relationship. 

We  sincerely  wish  every  success  to  so  excellent  an  institution, 
and  trust  that  these  remarks  of  ours  may  come  under  the  notice  of 
some  old  City  Schoolboy,  and  thereby  add  one  or  two  more  names 
to  the  list  of  the  members  of  the  Carpenter  Club. 

ALPHA. 
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HETTY     CHURCHILL. 

I  AM  an  old  man  now,  grey-haired,  and  bent.  I  have  many 
blessings  (thank  God),  but  among  them  all  there  is  none  which  gives 
me  greater  comfort  than  the  memory  of  my  wife.  If  you  don't 
mind  an  old  man's  story,  I'll  tell  you  how  I  won  her. 

When  I  was  young — some  fifty  years  ago,  now — ^I  was  handsome 
and  rich  ;  not  much  flattered  and  not  much  courted — perhaps,  because 
I  did  all  that  myself — for,  between  you  and  me  and  the  post,  I  was  a 
rare  fellow  among  the  girls  then.  Scarcely  a  week  passed  without 
some  new  conquest  to  add  to  my  list  (I  kept  a  list,  and  intend  to 
publish  it  one  of  these  days),  until  in  time,  I  began  to  be  as  great 
an  adept  in  the  Art  of  Love  as — ^ay,  as  Ovid  himself.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  I  never  in  the  course  of  my  long  life  met  with  a  woman 
whom  I  could  have  liked  to  have  married — (and  IVe  made  desperate 
love  to  a  good  many,  too)^-except  once,  and  tkeHj  she  was  beyond 
my  reach. 

Yes,  as  Mr.  Moddle  would  say,  **  She  was  Another's." 

Hetty  Churchill  was  her  name.  She  was  the  wife  of  my  old 
schoolfellow,  Frank  Churchill.  Frank  was  in  the  army  ;  a  splendid 
fellow,  six  feet  two  in  his  boots,  and  as  handsome  as  Apollo. 

I  well  remember  the  first  time  I  saw  her — ^indeed,  I  shall  never 
forget  it.  Frank  had  just  come  back  from  a  sojourn  with  bis 
regiment  in  Ireland,  and  made  me — ^having  stumbled  upon  me 
somewhere  in  the  City — accompany  him  to  his  house,  which  was  in 
that  region  now  called  St.  John's  Wood — "  to  see  Mrs.  Churchill," 
was  his  bait. 

He  hooked  me,  and  I  went. 

No  wonder  be  exclaimed,  in  an  audible  whisper,  **  The 
Devil  l**  and  glanced  suspiciously  at  me,  as  he  saw  the  involuntary 
start  with  which  I  welcomed  Mrs.  Churchill.  Had  kingdoms  been 
laid  at  my  feet,  I  could  not,  to  have  possessed  them,  have  accounted 
for  my  sudden  emotion.  It  must  have  been  the  contrast  between 
the  sweet,  pensive,  exquisitely-  formed  face  I  saw,  and  the  cold, 
worldly  looks  with  which  I  was  surrounded  in  ordinary  life — I  say 
ordinary  life,  for  I  felt  then  as  if  I  had  strayed  into  some  entirely 
new  country,  and  couldn't  speak  the  [language,  I  was  as  silent  as 
an  oyster,  and  as  completely  shut  up.  I^took  the  seat  ofl^ered  me  by 
Frank,  and  sat  down,  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  his  wife.  I  felt  as  if  I 
were  being  garotted  by  my  feelings,  and  no  policeman  near. 

Frank  had  the  kindness  to  swear  himself  in  as  a  '*  Special/*  and 
come  to  my  relief. 

*'  Come,  Edgar,  old  boy,  let's  know  all  about  it.     What's  this 
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mightj  secret  between  yoa  and  Hetty,  that  makes  jou  stare  at  each 
other  like  strange  cats  in  a  loft  ?  Some  old  flame  of  your's,  I  suppose  ? 
Well,  don't  be  envious,  old  fellow,  that's  all/' 

lliis  was  like  helping  a  fellow  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the 
fire! 

*'  Why  Frank/'  exclaimed  a  silvery  little  voice,  whilst  I  felt  1 
was  colouring  to  the  very  temples,  '*  how  you  do  talk !  J  never 
saw  Mr. ;  I  don't  even  know  his  name " 

"  Well,  it's  precious  odd.  I  never  saw  Lefdie  so  sewn  up  in 
my  life,"  said  the  Special.     ''  £xplain,  Gardy,  explain  p" 

**  I — an — an  unpleasant— a  melancholy  reminiscence.  So — so 
very  like,"  muttered  I,  scarcely  knowing  what  I  said,  my  emotion 
bad  got  its  arm  so  tightly  round  my  neck. 

Frank  told  me  afterwards  that  he  was  very  sorry  he  had  made  any 
remark.  "  If  he  had  known — would  I  forgive  him  ?  He  quite  pitied 
me,"  he  said.     And  well  he  might.     I  needed  it. 

I  partially  recovered  the  effects  of  the  moral  assault  I  had  sus- 
tained, and  tried  to  talk ;  but  somehow,  I  could  not  get  my  tongue 
to  utter  the  words  I  wished.  I  found  myself  constantly  repeating 
"Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour*s  wife,'*  until  I  verily  believed 
myself  the  wickedest  sinner  in  this  wickedest  of  worlds. 

How  I  got  through  that  evening,  Heaven  only  knows !  I  can 
only  remember  two  things :  that  with  a  brain  on  fire,  I  pleaded  a 
headache  as  an  excuse  for  an  early  return  to  my  chambers,  and  the 
thrill  with  which  I  bid  Mrs.  Churchill  <<  Good  bye  I" 

On  arriving  at  home,  my  housekeeper  (having  a  horror  of  matri- 
mony, I  kept  an  old  woman,  for  fear  of  temptation)  presented  herself 
anda  email  parcel.  Handing  thelatter  tome,  she  informed  me,  through 
the  medium  of  the  former  (for  I  really  believe  her  voice  and  herself 
were  two  distinct  things),  that  it  was  a  present  from  Miss  Settercap. 
This  was  a  young  lady  of  five-and-thirty,  with  whom,  to  kill  time, 
I  had,  a  few  days  before,  had  some  conversation  on  the  subject  of  the 
weather  and  Lord  Nelson  (a  great  favourite  of  hers),  which  she, 
with  great  amiability,  had  done  me  the  honour  to  accept  as  a  prelude 
to  an  open  declaration,  (of  the  reverse  of  war)  on  my  part.  The 
book  was  Somebody's  Philosophy  of  Somelhing ;  but,  judge  my 
surprise,  when  on  opening  it,  I  found  it  presenting  that  curious 
appearance  which  may  be  likened  to  a  sheet  of  leaded  printing  with 
all  the  leads  up.  Paragraph  after  paragraph  was  underlined,  and 
my  surprise  was  in  no  degree  lessened,  when,  on  examination,  I 
found  that  every  one  of  these  paragraphs  so  forcibly  brought  into 
notice,  was  on  the  subject  either  of  love  or  matrimony,  while  in  the 
margin,  were  pencilled  annotations  in  the  handwriting  of  Miss  S., 
consisting  of  the  words  "  delicious,"  **  how  exquisitely  real," 
"  splendid ;"  and  in  one  place  (where  the  author  in  a  burst  of 
eloquence  was  eulogising  tne  married  state)  she  had,  unable  to 
express  her  feelings  in  vulgar  English,  tried  her  hand  at  French ; 
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but  as  the  word  magmfique  was  spelt  **  inagni6ck,*  thb  may  b^ 
considered  to  hare  been  a  signal  failure. 

A  hearty  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the  young  lady  of  five-and- 
thirty,  did  more  towards  sobering  me  than  anything  else  could  hare 
done.  I  threw  the  book  aside,  and  wished  the  donor  sometliing 
rather  unpleasant.  And  she  deserved  it  too ;  for  a  month  or  two 
afterwards  she  brought  an  action  for  bieach  of  promise  against  me, 
and,  through  some  flaw  or  other,  got  damages— of  one  farthing. 

With  the  morning,  I  determined  not  to  go  to  Churchill's  house 
again  ;  and  about  a  month  had  passed,  when  I  read,  one  morning, 
that  he  was  ordered  abroad  with  his  regiment.  He  cabled  on  me  to 
bid  me  good-bye,  and  asked  me,  as  a  particular  favour  to  him,  to  go 
and  "  see  Hetty  now  and  then,  for  she'd  be  precious  dull  with  only 
her  mother,  poor  girl.**  I  promised  to  go ;  but  so  doubtful  was  I 
of  my  own  powers  of  self-control — ^more  especially  since  /lewas 
absent — ^that  I  did  not  fulfil  that  promise,  and  for  some  months 
never  went  near  the  house. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  I  was  lounging  on  the  sofa,  thinking  (I 
had  done  nothing  else  for  some  time),  of  Hetty  ChurcMli,  when  my 
housekeeper  entered. 

"  A  lady  to  see  you,  sir." 

*'  Lady  ?     What's  she  like  ?" 

"  Lady -like,  sir.     In  deep  mourning." 

"  Mourning  ?"  I  repeated.     •*  What  name  did  she "* 

'*  Churchill,  was  the — ^but.  Lord,  sir,  what's  the  matter  ?" 

*'  Nothing,  nothing,"  Said  I  (I  had  jumped  off  the  sofa  at  the 
name).     "  Shew  the  lady  up." 

She  came  in,  shedding,  in  spite  of  her  black  dress,  a  ray  of  ligbt 
into  my  dull  rooms  which  had  never  been  there  before.  Oh !  If  I 
remember  the  first  time  I  saw  her^  how  much  less  shall  I  forget  this 
second  time  of  meeting  ?  That  small,  pale,  oval  face,  with  its  sub- 
dued expression  of  sadness,  and  the  light  Wown  curls  which  hung 
caressingly  down  on  each  side  of  it — she  was  lovely.  I  adored  her 
from  that  moment. 

Did  a  feeling  somewhat  akin  to  joy  come  over  me,  as  I  noticed 
her  mourning,  and  thought  of  her  husband's  perilous  life  >  Heaven 
pardon  me,  1  fear  it  was  so. 

•*  Mr.  Leslie — You  may  have  forgotten — *' 

**  Never,  Mrs.  Churchill,  never,"  I  interrupted,  fervently. 

She  looked  surprised,  and  went  on — 

"  My  husband,  whom  you  knew **  she  stopped. 

''  Well  ?"  I  asked  ;  a  strange  feeling  possessing  me. 

*'  Oh,  Sir,  so  young,  and — " 

"  Dead  ?"  1  broke  in,  breathlessly. 

Why  was  my  tone  joyful  >  Why  did  I  feel  as  though  a  heavy 
load  were  suddenly  taken  from  my  heart  ? 

"  Alas,  yes,  have  you  not  heard  ? — " 
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She  told  me,  with  tears  in  her  ejes,  how  he  had  died  aa  a  soldier 
aboald  die«  covered  with  wounds,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment.  How 
be  had  whispered  mj  name  before  he  died,  and  wished  I  might  be 
happj,  andf-- 

She  could  go  no  further ;  her  tears  stopped  her. 

I  did  all  i  could  to  calm  her ;  and,  after  a  pause,  as  her  unprcK 
tected  state  began  to  dawn  on  me,  I  said, 

"  Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Churchill,  but  Firank — did  he — leave  you—* 
I  mean— were  you  unprovided  for  ?" 

'*  Oh,  no,"  was  the  sobbed  reply. 

I  wished  he  had,  that  I  might  have  helped  her.  What  could' 
the  want  with  me,  I  thought } 

*'  No,  Sir,''  she  said,  between  her  sobs,  "  that  was  not  my 
object* 

'*  Pardon  me—'*'  1  began*. 

**  I  cannot  pardon  you,  there  is  nothing  to  forgive.  If  my 
thanks — my  deepest  thanks— are  of  value,  you  have  them." 

Oh,  how  the  devil  that  was  in  me,,  tried  to  urge  me  to  seize  her 
hand,  and  cover  it  with  kisses. 

^  Frank  sent  these  over,  just  before  he  died,  by  a  friend,  for 
you,"  she  produced  a  ring  and  portrait  of  Churchill—'^  he  wished* 
me  to  give  them  to  you.** 

I  took  them  from  her  hand,  and  kissed  them ;  not  so  much, 
alas !  for  his  sake  as  for  her*s.     I  could  not  utter  a  word. 

After  a  pause,  she  rose  to  go. 

"Pray  forgive  me,  Mrs.  Churchill,"  said  I,  taking  her  hand, 
"  if  I  seem  to  be  forcing  myself  upon  you— I  assure  you— ** 

"  You  mean  well,  I  know,"  sne  said  quietly.     "  Go  on.** 

"  May  I  know  your  present  address — ^may  I— can  I— -be  of  any 
assistance,  however  slight,  to  you  in  your  affliction  ?" 

She  suffered  her  hand  to  remain  in  mine,  and  said,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  "  You  are  very  kind  to  me.  I  cannot  thank 
you  half  as  much  as  you  deserve.  I  am  living  at  the  same  place  as 
when  you  came  with  Frank.  My  mother  lives  with  me.  I  shalT 
like— be  very  happy — ^to  see  you  whenever  you  like ;  and  I  know 
Mamma  will." 

I  had  both  her  hands  in  mine.  She  turned  her  face  up  to  me  to 
say  "  Crood  bye.'*  I  pressed  my  burning  lips  to  her  forehead,  and 
she  was  gone. 

I  am  an  old  man  now — gr«y-haired  and  bent.  My  memory  is 
nearly  gone — I  sometimes  feel  as  though  I  could  recollect  nothing  but 
what  is  connected  with  Hetty ;  but  Uie  remembrance  of  her  is  as 
fresh  as  yesterday  in  my  mind.  The  memory  of  the  happy  evenings 
I  have  spent  in  the  company  of  Hetty  and  her  mother,  comes  upon 
me  like  new  life  poured  into  my  feeble  old  frame.  Oh !  how 
passionately  I  kved  her  !  Not  with  the  same  love  I  had  felt  the 
fint  time  I  had  seen  her.     No  I  it  was  a  purer,  better  feeling ;  her 
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loneliness^  ^ronth^  and  beauty,  and  her  tender  affection  for  kef 
mother^  impressed  me  with  a  love  and  devotion  I  could  not  wi'ft- 
stand.     I  seemed  to  be  quite  another  being. 

She  was  recovering  from  the  effects  of  her  loss,  and  was  slowly 
regaining  her  former  br^htness  and  gaiety^  when  one  evening  I 
ilEuicied  I  detected  signs  of  confusion  and  weeping,  and  asked  her  if 
anything  had  happened,  and  if  I  could  be  of  any  assistance,  not  to 
hesitate  to  trust  me.  She  aoswered  somewhat  wildly,  "  That  I  was 
very  kind  ;  she  should  never  forget  my  kindness ;  but  they  (mean- 
ing herself  and  her  mother)  had,  at  present,  sufficient  for  their 
wants."     I  could  not  understand  it  then.     It  was  soon  explained. 

The  next  morning,  I  sat  in  the  office  of  my  solicitor,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  speaking  to  him  about  some  property  which  an  uncle  had 
just  been  kind  enough  to  leave  me,  when  Mr.  Dickson  (the  solicitor) 
came  out  of  his  room.  He  scolded  one  of  the  clerks  for  keeping  me 
waiting,  and  begged  me  to  walk  into  his  room.  While  waiting  for 
him  there,  I  heard — 

''Oh,  Wilson,  have  you  attended  to  that  Churchill  business." 
[      "Yes,  sir/' 

''  Don't  forget  to  instruct  Davis  to  go  to-morrow  to  take  posses- 
sion.*' 

**  Very  well,  sir." 

*'  Now,  Mr.  Leslie,"  said  Dickson,  entering,  *'  You  wish  to  see 
me  about  that  — ." 

"  Well,  never  mind  now  ;  I'll  let  that  stand  over  a  day  or  two, 
I  think.  By- the- way,  I  heard  a  name  I  fancied  I  knew  just  now — 
ChurchilL     Any  relation  to  the  — " 

^  Ah,  now,  that's  a  very  sad  case,  I  assure  you.  Poor  lady,  poor 
lady — so  young,  too." 

"  Do  they  live  at  St.  John's  Wood  ?''  I  asked. 

"  More's  the  pity,  they  do.  House  too  large  for  'em.  All  very 
well  while  the  husband  was  alive,  but  I  hear  he  didn't  leave  them 
much  At  any  rate,  its  all  gone  now;  and  I've  got  an  execution  for 
a  year's  rent  which  goes  in  to-morrow,'*  and  Dickson  began  to 
whistle. 

**  Who  is  the  landlord  ?  "     I  asked. 

*'  Ha  I  ha  !  ha !"  exclaimed  Dickson,  much  to  my  disgust,  **  well 
now,  that's  funny !  Who's  the  landlord,  eh  ?  Why  he's  a  dose 
fisted  sort  of  chap,  he's—" 

•'  Who  is  he?  "  I  repeated. 

"  He's  a  very  devil »  I  can  tell  you,"  exclaimed  he^  looking  in  a 
curious  manner  at  me,  and  adding  in  an  undertone,  '^D—d  funny 
though !" 

'*  What  is  his  name  ?  "     I  asked. 

**  Leslie,"  said  Dickson. 

'» What  Leslie  ?— Where  does  he—  V" 

*'  Edgar  Leslie,  of  Princeb'  Chambers,  in  the —  " 
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"  Ah,  you  !  It  was  your  uncle's  till  the  other  day.  He  ordered 
an  execution  to  be  put  in  :  and  in  it  goes  to-morrow— unless — ' 

''  I'm  d — d  if  it  shall !  Dickson,  write  out  a  receipt  for  this  rent 
and  send  it  immediately  to  Mrs.  Churchill ;  and  draw  up  a  lease — 
stay — ^well  no,  I  don*t  think  yon  need  do  that."  I  stopped,  for  a 
thought  came  across  me. 

"  Going  into  partnership  ?  **  asked,  Dickson  slily. 

I  did  not  deny  it. 

The  receipt  was  signed  and  sent,  and  that  evening  I  was  again 
at  Mrs.  Churchill's.  I  had  never  yet  spoken  to  her  of  love ;  but 
I  felt  that  this  evening  was  to  decide  my  fate.  We  walked  into 
the  garden  after  tea.  Hetty  was  very  downcast  and  scarcely  replied 
to  my  questions.  She  bad  evidently  something  at  heart — so  had  I. 
"  Hetty,"  said  I,  after  a  long  pause — ^it  was  the  first  time  I 
had  called  her  Hetty  in  my  life — "  I  want  you  to  have  a  summer- 
house  erected  here,  as  the  fine  weather  is  coming  on — it  will — 

"  Oh,  no,  no,"  she  replied  with  something  of  wildness  in  her 
manner,  "  I  cannot — that  is — ^we — leave  here  to-morrow," 

A  hard  struggle  she  had,  to  keep  down  the  tears ;  but  she  was 
a  brave  girl. 

"  Leave  to-morrow  ! "  I  repeated,  affecting  surprise.  "  Why 
you  never  said— are  you  going  to  sell  the  house  ?  " 

She  looked  at  me  in  astonishment. 

"Sell  it?  "she  said. 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  coolly,  •*  or  let  it  ?" 

"  Let  ?"  she  repeated. 

"  Yes,"  said  I  again,  *'  It's  your  own  house,  and  I  suppose  you 
can  do  as  you  like  with  it." 

'*  Ah,"  she  said,  shaking  her  head,  "  some  one  has  been  deceiv- 
ing you.     It  is  not  our  house." 

*'  I  tell  you  it  is  your's/' 

**  Perhaps,"  she  said  with  a  sly  smile,  with  something  of  sadness 
in  it,  "  perhaps  you  will  tell  me  how  it  became  our  house  ?*' 

**  I  will  tell  you  how.  Go  to  the  door,  I  hear  the  postman,  and 
come  back  here,  and  I'll  tell  you." 

She  ran  into  the  house  and  presently  returned  with  an  open 
letter.  Oh,  the  joy  that  was  in  her  face !  Oh  !  the  love — I  had 
never  noticed  it  before — which  beamed  upon  me  as  placing  her  hand 
on  my  arm  she  said,  with  glistening  eyes, 

"  You  have  done  this  ;  Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you.** 

I  drew  her  to  me,  and  raising  her  head  (she  had  bent  it  on  my 
shoulder  to  hide  her  tears)  kissed  her  on  the  forehead — the  second 
time ! 

*'  Hetty,"  I  said,  swallowing  a  choking  sensation  in  my  throat, 
**  do  you  remember  the  first  evening  I  saw  you  ?  " 

She  answered  not,  but  I  felt  her  tremble. 
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**  Dearest  Hetty,  I  loved  yoa  then ;  it  was  wrong,  I  know,  and 
I  struggled  hard  against  it.  I  have  loved  yon  since ;  I  love  yoo 
now.  If  you  can  ever  love  me,  Hetty,  be  my  wife.  I  will  never 
cease  trying  to  make  you  happy.  You  are  silent.  Oh  !  Hetty, 
say  you  do  not  hate  me." 

'*  Oh,  no,  no ! "  (passionately). 

*'  Hetty,  dearest,  then  say  you  love  me  ?  ** 

*'  Edgar."  The  pale,  sweet  face  was  raised  to  mine  :  the  hand 
was  placed  in  mine.  I  saw  it  though  she  spoke  not — I  knew  I  was 
beloved ;  and  I  pressed  her  to  my  heart,  and  thanked  God  ! 

Oh,  the  happy  evening  I  spent.  The  joy  of  Hetty's  mother  on 
finding  I  was  to  be  her  son-in-law,  and  their  mutual  astonishment 
at  finding  I  was  their  landlord  !  Oh,  the  happy  honeymoon ! — but 
I'm  an  old  man  now,  grey-haired  and  bent,  and  my  Hetty 

She  came  to  me  one  evening.  *'  Edgar,"  she  said,  <*  if  we  should 
ever  —  ** 

*'WeU?" 

''  If  it  should  please  Ood  to  give  us  a  son,  we  will  caU  his 
name—" 

"  Frank  ?  " 

•«  Yes,  dearest." 

I  promised  it :  and  sealed  the  promise  with  a  kiss. 

I'm  an  old  man  now,  grey-haired,  and  bent.  And  my  Hetty 

Heaven  bless  her  I— Dead  ! 

B.RP. 
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''  Ye  restless  men  who  pant  for  lettered  fame,  '*  let  us  entreat  yoa 
to  Liy  down  for  a  few  moments  your  persevering  pens,  and  to  lend  us 
your  ears. 

Our  waste-baskets  overflow,  our  very  floor 'groans  'neath  the  wdgfat 
of  a  huge  heap  of  **  rejected  poetry;"  each  poet  is  increasmg  the 
burthen.  We  might  safely  contract  to  supply  all  London  with  pipe* 
lights.  Pray  pause  for  a  Uttle,  and  allow  us  to  breathe  freely,  while 
we  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  cause  which  has  led  to  such  an  inundation 
of  rubbish,  that  we  are  positively  up  to  our  knees  in  it. 

It  would  seem  as  if  rhyming  were  an  epidemic— of  a  contagioofl 
character — ^with  which   a  mass  of  unfortunate  fellow-creatures  tfe 
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infected ;  it  nuhee  into  the  mind  like  blood  to  the  head,  and  mental 
phlebotomy,  or  the  committal  of  the  thoughts  to  paper,  appears  to  be 
the  only  remedy.  Hear  what  a  colonial  brother  say?,  when  complain- 
ing of  a  similar  inundation  : — "  Now,  rhyming,  like  measles  and 
efaieken-pox,  is  a  disease  incidental  to  youth ;  though  some,  by  an  early 
inoculation  with  common  sense,  get  oyer  it  more  easily  than  others."* 

The  fundamental  error  originates  in  the  supposition,  that  whatever 
reads  in  a  sing-song  style,  and  can  boast  terminal  rhyme,  together  with 
a  good  sprinkling  of  such  words  and  expressions  as  stoeet,  lovely,  teart, 
9igh9f  etfei^  murmuring  9treams,  perfismed  breeze9t  &c.,  is  de  facto 
poetiy ;  and  every  tyro  in  the  noble  art  mistakes  his  donkey-gallop 
lines  (which,  however,  are  neither  short  nor  sweet)  for  the  lofty 
nambers  of  Pegasus — 

In  the  bright  muse,  though  thousand  charms  eonspire, 

Her  Toioe  is  all  these  tunefal  foola  admire ; 

Who  haunt  PamassoB  but  to  please  their  ear, 

Kot  mend  their  minds ;  as  some  to  church  repair. 

Not  for  the  doctrine,  but  the  music  there. 

These  equal  syllables  alone  require, 

Though  oft  the  ear  the  open  vowels  tire ; 

While  cKpletiyes  their  feeble  aid  do  join, 

And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line ; 

While  they  ring  round  the  same  unvaried  chimes, 

With  sure  returns  of  still  repeated  rhymes : 

Whene'er  you  find  the  cooling  western  hreexe, 

In  the  next  line  it  whispers  through  the  trees : 

11  crystal  streams  withpleasing  murmmrs  creep. 

The  reader's  threatened  (not  in  vain)  with  sleep  : 

Then  at  tiie  last  and  only  couplet,  finught 

With  some  w-nwiwriiTig  thing  they  call  a  thought, 

A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  somr, 

That,  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length  along.f 

Such  18  the  judgment  of  Pope  on  those  who,  believing  in  the  absurd 
assertion,  ^ Poeta  nascUwr,  non  JU,^  and  being  infected  with  the 
ifayndng  malady,  straightway  consider  their  names  worthy  of  being 
enrolled  in  the  catalogue  of  Poets. 

No  man  was  ever  bom  a  Poet ;  he  may  be  gifted  with  a  genius  and 
taste  of  that  particular  kind,  but  it  must  be  a  work  of  considerable 
time  and  studious  application  to  develope  his  innate  properties,  and 
dothe  the  ideas  of  a  thoughtful  and  philosophic  mind  in  the  full  toned 
and  majestic  harmony  of  poetic  diction.  A  lad  who  is  yet  in  his 
teens  reads  a  few  of  the  productions  of  an  establiahed  poet ;  ^e 
giandeur  strikes  him ;  the  flowing  and  easy  versification  charms  his 
6ar;  and,  overiookiDg  altogether  the   deep  and  powerful  phUosophy 
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which  breathes  in  every  word,  he  thinks  to  imitate  will  be  scarcely  more 
trouble  than  to  copy ;  and,  giving  reason  the  go-by,  he  strings  together 
some  high-sounding  phrases,  divided  into  lines  which  have  a  concur- 
rence of  termination ;  and  that,  forsooth,  is  a  poem  fit  for  the  public 
gaze,  calculated  to  elevate  the  taste,  and  soften  the  asperities  of  his 
less-favoured  fellow  creatures,  and  he  therefore  condescendingly  pre- 
sents it  to  a  periodical,  in  whose  columns  by  some  chance  it  appears ; 
and  then  see  his  portrait-— 

A  yirein-author,  recent  from  the  press, 

The  sheets  yet  wet,  applauds  his  great  tnooeas ; 

Sarveys  them,  reads  them,  takes  uieir  ohanns  to  bed. 

Those  in  his  hand,  and  glry  in  his  head- 

'Tis  joy  too  great,  a  ferer  of  delight ; 

His  heart  beats  thick,  nor  close  his  eyes  all  night, 

But  rising  the  next  mom  to  clasp  his  £une^ 

He  finds  that  without  sleeping  he  could  dream.* 

Oar  contemporary  before  quoted  says — *'  We  have  a  theory  with 
regard  to  poetry  ;  we  don't  mean  to  cisdm  it  as  private  property,  or  to 
insist  upon  it  as  particularly  original ;  we  merely  desire  to  record  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  theory ;  and  it  is  this,  that  poetry  does  not 
consbt  in  lines  of  mere  words  musically  arranged,  and  ending  with 
rhymes,  but  in  great  and  beautiful  thoughts.  That  which  is  poc^ 
will  be  so  in  any  shape ;  the  thought  is  the  gem  of  the  mine,  its 
dressing  shews  but  the  skill  of  the  mechaoio,' 


ft 


Enlirening  Fancy,  penetrating  Wit, 
Lsmcniage  selected  for  the  subject  fit, 
A  nund  well  used  to  reason  and  reflect, 
Gknius  to  write,  and  judgment  to  correct 
The  words  well  strong,  in  metre  smooth  and  free 
Melodious  all,  is  perfect  Poesy.  { 

Home  was  not  built  in  a  day,  neither  can  a  poem  be  written  in  the 
time  it  takes  to  form  the  rhymes ;  they  are  but  the  outer  wall  of  the 
city,  the  external  notification  of  internal  wealth ;  and,  as  the  ramparts 
do  not  of  themselves  constitute  the  enclosed  space,  a  garrisoned  town, 
so  neither  do  the  superficial  peculiarities  of  metre  and  rhyme  possess  in 
themselves  the  attributes  and  properties  of  a  poem. 

Our  advice,  then,  to  Amateur  Authors  of  all  kinds  is, — read  more 
and  write  less  ;  for  the  more  you  read  the  writings  of  others,  the  less 
perfect  will  your  own  attempts  appear,  while  at  Uie  same  time  you  are 
drawing  from  many  fountains  to  form  a  'pleasant  beverage  at  some 


*  Dr.  Toang~EpUtl«  to  Pope.  {  Lyra  AngVeana. 
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hUxrt  time.    And  when  you  do  assume  the  pen,  bear  in  mind  the 
words  of  Youug— - 

Nothing  but  what  is  solid  or  refined 
Should  dare  ask  public  audience  of  mankind. 

Nor  can  we  give  yon  better  counsel  than  his  following  lines  convey — 

Sererely  weigh  your  leaminff  and  jour  wit ; 
Keep  down  joot  pride  by  what  is  nobly  writ. 
No  writer  fianed  in  jour  own  way  pass  o*er; 
Much  trust  example,  but  reflection  more. 
More  had  the  aneieats  writ,  they  more  had  taught, 
Which  shews  some  work  is  left  for  modem  thought. 
This  weighed,  perfection  know ;  and  known  adore; 
Toil,  bum  for  that,  but  do  not  aim  at  more: 
Above,  beneath  it,  the  just  limits  fix. 
And  zealouslj  prefer  four  lines  to  six. 
Write  and  re-write,  blot  out,  and  write  again, 
And  for  its  swiftness  ne'er  applaud  jour  pen. 
LeaTe  to  the  Jookejs  that  ifewmarket  praise  { 
Slow  runs  tiie  Pegasus  that  wins  the  bays, 
Much  time  for  immortalitj  to  paj 
Is  just  and  wise ;  for  lesw  is  thrown  awaj. 

Poe^  is  at  present  at  a  Tery  low  ebb ;  the  field  is  open  for  a  true 
poet  to  occupy ;  yet  let  none  suppose  that  because  he  is  an  acorn  he  is 
therefore  an  oak ;  he  may  be  some  day  if  he  takes  the  right  steps,  but 
it  must  be  a  work  of  time.  Moreover,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  old 
beaten  track  across  the  field  should  be  invariably  trod.  Try  to  excel 
those  who  have  gone  before,  but  first  try  to  equal  them.  Then  may 
you  wander  into  those 

ampler  realms  and  spaces. 


Where  no  foot  has  left  its  traces. 

SDd  the  honour  and  credit  of  a  useful  originality  will  attach  itself  to 
jour  name. 

If  all  our  contributors  will  zealously  act  up  to  the  spirit  of  these 
injunctions,  we  may  confidently  hope  to  see  our  Magazine  occupy  a 
prominent  place  among  the  periodicals  of  the  day ;  and,  to  quote  from  an 
able  review  by  our  esteemed  contemporary,  ITie  MomUi^  Chronicle, 
"  it  is  not  impossible  that  at  some  future  day,  some  writer  who  has 
attained  to  the  loftiest  heights  of  his  profession,  will  have  cause  to  thank 
the  Amatbur*8  Maoazikb,  for  affording  him  a  facility  of  giving  to  the 
world  his  earliest  literary  efforts.'' 

G. 
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NOTICES  OP  NEW  WOE  KS 


Touthfid  Uehoes.    By  the  Authob  of  "  Lxttub  Pobm 8  by  a  Bor/' 

Wexthdm,  Madntosh,  and  Hunt 

Thx  Antbor  of  tfais  coUeetion  of  short  poems,  infonnsu  in  his  pre- 
fiioe,  that  they  are  the  productions  for  the  most  part  of  **  the  days  of 
boyhood,''  or  were  composed  "  amid  the  never-en&ig  tormoil  and  con- 
fusion  of  a  commercial  life  in  this  great  city.  We  most  admit  that  we 
proceed  to  the  examination  of  these  **£!e1ioe^'  with  a  somewhat  &?oiir- 
able  bias,  on  account  of  the  modest  deference  with  which  thebr  author 
submits  tiiem  to  the  public  gaze. 

The  first  and  longest  composition  m  fhe  book  is  ^titled  ''  CheeffiA- 
nets/*  a  poem  in  three  cantos,  in  which  we  are  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  a  smaller  amount  of  plagiarism,  and  a  greater  exhibition  of  origiiial 
thought  and  idea,  than  we  are  accustomed  to  meet  with  in  the  writings 
of  youthful  bards.  The  following  stanza  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen : — 

Teaeh  me  to  nng  of  joys,  that  prore  life  dear, 
Of  that  which  makei  each  load  of  care  leem  lets ; 

The  star  that  sheds  soft  light  when  all  grows  dear. 
The  rainbow — ^when  earth's  aDfl;ry  storms  oppress, 
Hearen's  healing  balm  for  woe — ^man°s  treaeore — Cneerfiihices. 

The  first  Canto  treats  the  subject,  so  to  speak,  experientially ;  the* 
second  ethically;  and  the  third  historically,  wherein  we  have  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  Jewish  wedding,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago — ^that  is  to  say, 
the  marriage  at  Cana,  compared  with  a  modem  solemnization  of  the 
same  rite.    The  poem  concludes  with  these  two  stanzas :— > 

O  Cheerfulness,  twin-bom  of  Charity, 
When  earth  and  all  its  transient  pleasores  fiee^ 

When  Faith  and  Hope  haye  passed  for  eyer  bj, 
Thou  too,  like  loye,  shall  reign  eternally. 
For  where  dwells'happiness,  there  must  thou  always  be. 

When  angel  spirits  tune  their  harps  of  gold. 
Where  saints  kneel  low  their  risen  Lord  to  bless. 

In  reabns  of  light,  of  joy,  of  bliss  untold 
Of  Charity,  of  oeaseleis  blessedness. 

By  sin  defiled  not,  marred  not  by  distnss. 
There  shalt  thou  reign,  undimmed,  unchecked,  ImmortaL 

Among  the  various  short  pieces  which  follow  thia  large  poem,  we 
observe  one  which  pleasantly  reminds  us  of  a  noted  lyric  of  Sir  John 
Suckling's — ^beginning 


Why  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  loyer, 
Fiytbee  why  so  pale,  Ac. 


NOTICES   OF   NEW   WOBKS. 
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the  monel  to  which  we  fillude  is  called  ''  Shall  I?  "  and  depicts 
tke  Ajathor^i  dabitadons  on  the  sabject  of  a  proposal  of  marriage-  We 
only  wish  that  space  would  permit  ns  to  give  the  whole  of  this  little 
fieoe,  bat  we  mvst  content  onrselres  with  the  first  and  four  Ust  verses — 

••Shall  I  teU  her  howl  love  her? 

ShaUIteUher?    YesorNoP 
If  I  ihoiight  my  tale  would  more  her 

Then  I  might  mp  passionB  show.. 

«  •  «  # 

Tell  her?    Not  till  t  discorer 

That  she  cmw  alone  for  me. 
And,  at  well  as  »  more  lover, 

Will  a  good  and  fond  wife  be. 

Tall  her  not,  their  love  ia  stronger 

While  they  watt  than  where  the  ^Mn  i 
Lore  withheld  shall  charm  them  longer, 

That  too  cheaply  given  proves  pain. 

Tell  her  ?    No,  't  w«re  beet  to  leave  her 

If  she  loves  me,  too,  to  find 
That  I  mean  not  to  deceive  her. 

But  some  day  will  tell  my  mind. 

"TeU  it  now,'*  says  Inclination, 

But  my  judgement  whispers,  "  Don't!  '* 
All  should  have  determination — 
ShalllteUher?    No,  I  won't! 

We  are  pleased  to  see  a  gradual  but  marked  improvement  in  the 
the  components  of  this  little  work,  corresponding  to  the  advance  of  its 
author's  age — =-in  evidence  of  which  we  give  one  more  extract  from 
almost  the  closing  piece,  called  "  On  the  Brhik"-^ 

"Fanae,  then,  and  with  the  cheek  a  moment  wet. 
With  memory's  cooling  sprays,  that  so  thou  seem'st 
Circled  with  ioys  gone  by — ^andyounf  again# 
Inquired  with  hopes,  and  blessed  with  that  first  love^ 
Whoae  mora  had  known  not  keen  suspicion's  blight. 
Yea,  if  thou  read  some  lines  of  those  few  strains. 
With  the  old  feelings  creeping  over  thee, 
A  lightsome  breast  and  eyes  undimmed ;  O  pause. 
And  think  that  he  who  penned  them,  with  a  heart 
That  leaped  amid  youth^s  blissful  caroUings, 
A  few  brief  hours  ago,  now  testifies^ 
By  sad  experience,  and  their  bitter  loss, 
Tn^  gleamed  but  in  the  sunahine  of  the  morn. 
To  mde  like  dew  beneath  life's  parching  day." 

Cheer  up !  cheer  up,  young  poet — look  on  life's  brighter  side  ; 
learn  self-dependence,  and  in  that  same  strain,  which  late  hath  won 
men's  hearts,  go  on  and  prosper  ;  many  a  nobler  lyre  hath  made  a 
greater  noise,  but  few  can  boast  a  sweeter  note  than  thine. 

n 
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Beautiful  Poetry.     J.  Crockford. 

While  our  papers  on  **  Helioon  devebped"  are  striTing  to  awaked 
in  the  general  mind  a  greater  sympathy  for  the  labours  of  the  muse,  the 
editors  of  Thd  Critic  are,  and  have  for  some  time  been,  bringing  the 
choicest  morsels  of  our  poetic  literature  in  a  collected  form  before  the 
public,  forming  a  rich  banquet  of  Heheonian  dainties,  and  a  record  of 
the  progress  of  the  lyric  art.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  practitioners 
in  the  ^thos,  or  candidates  for  honours  in  the  Dunciad,  are  excluded 
from  the  society  of  the  approved  bards,  whose  labours  are  through  this 
medium  placed  within  the  reach  of  everyone. 

The  third  part  of  the  sixth  annual  volume  is  now  before  the  public, 
and  we  see  in  it  the  past  and  the  present,  the  dead  and  the  living, 
blending  and  shining  together  like  stars  in  the  vault  of  heaven,  though 
differing  in  brightness,  yet  all  equally  recorded  in  their  appointed  pla^ 
in  the  vast  firmament  of  fame. 

Leaves  there  are  from  England's  old  poet-trees,  and  also  from  their 
transatlantic  saplings ;  the  sister  isle  displays  a  few  green  sprigs ;  and 
foreign  plants,  acclimatised,  afford  variety,  and  diffuse  a  genial  fragrance 
ever  all. 

Milton's  "  U  Penseroso  "  (^ven  entire);  Waller's  '*  Spinning-whed 
song 'y*  Shenstone's  "  Schoolmistress,"  &c.,  appear  as  echoes  from  the 
past,  while  many  are  the  welcome  notes  from  harps  whose  strings  are 
vibratiug  still. 

We  think  this  little  w(Mrk  is  one  of  value,  and  trust  to  see  it  continued 
with  the  same  good  taste  in  selections  which  it  at  present  exhibits. 


The  Journal  of  the  Evening  Classes. 

Tbis  is  a  periodical  of  excellent  mtentions  and  containing  for  its  siie 
a  large  quantity  of  useful  information.  It  is,  as  its  title  implies,  a  Journal 
of  the  Evening  Classes  for  young  men,  held  at  Crosby  Hall.  Each  num- 
ber contains  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Hall,  besides  original  articles, 
reviews,  &c^  Its  small  cost  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  all  classes, 
and  we  sincerely  wish  it  success,  and  a  wide  circulation. 


Beeollections  of  an  Ex-Maniac^  and  other  Tales,     London  :  Stone, 

High  Holbom. 

A  MORE  appropriate  title  to  the  work  before  us  could  not  be  con- 
ceived, unless,  indeed,  the  word  ex  were  to  be  deleted.  It  is  without 
exception  the  most  extraordinary  batch  of  stories  (in  both  senses  of  the 
word)  that  ever  came  beneath  our  notice.  It  would  be  beneath  our 
notice  altogether,  did  it  not  afford  us  an  admirable  opportuni^  of 
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windog  youthful  aspihmta  to  literary  eminence  to  pause  ere  they  rush 
nidly  into  print  without  first  seeking  advice  of  friends  more  matured  by 
nnderstanding  than  themselves.  The  whole  work  is  of  a  most  extraya- 
guit  nature;  impossible  incidents  in  impossible  scenes,  cemented  together 
by  most  fSdlacious  argument.  The  only  good  point,  and  one  which 
proves  the  author  could  write  better,  is  the  interest  excited  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  notwithstanding  the  mass  of  improbabilities  through 
wUch  he  has  to  wade. 


DISAPPOINTMENT. 

8i^  not,  when  looked  for  ploMur* 
In  diBappointment  ends ; 

To  the  world*!  hrishtest  treasure 
Contrasting  shade  it  lends. 

The  lAndsea|>e  ia  but  dreary, 
Without  Its  dell  and  glade, 

And  life  would  soon  grow  wear/ 
Without  ita  light  and  shade. 

Our  promises  from  Heaven 
Are  not  of  unmixed  joj : 

And  earth,  her  hrightest  treasure. 
Yields  not  without  alloy. 

So  disappointment  raises 
The  mind  to  Him  above, 

Who  sends  life's  varied  phases 
To  prove  the  parent's  lore. 

No  shadow  has  existenee 
Without  a  substance  nigb, 

Kor  could  it  be  shadowed 
But  for  the  sun  on  high. 

BOf  when  thou  hast  a  trial. 

Believe  a  blessing  near. 
Then  will  thy  disappointment 

Be  easier  to  bear. 


Charlxb  Souri. 
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MBS.  GBUNDY'S  VICTIM. 

I'm  almoet  distracted. 

The  tariff  exacted. 
By  IVwhioii'i  supporten  makes  life  quite  a  bore ; 

Bule  and  preprietj, 

So-called  "  Society/' 
Puns  in  mj  ears  till  my  tonsils  are  sore. 

I've  heard  it  related, 

A  bear  aggrayated 
By  one  teazing  bee^  oTertumed  the  whole  hiye : 

And  in  less  than  a  twinkling 

He  got  such  a  sprinkling, 
He  hardly  escaped  from  the  mel^  aliye. 

So  now  Tm  torment^, 

Opposed,  circumyented, 
Go  which  way  I  will,  my  proceedings  are  dieckad  ; 

I  cant  do  a  kindness, 

But  some  call  it  blindness, 
And  not  in  accordance  with  what's  termed  correct. 

By  aristocratic, 

I'm  termed  a  scismatic. 
And  etiquette  dubs  me  a  foe  to  her  cause  ; 

Because  I  won't  fetter. 

Myself  to  the  letter, 
"With  all  her  absurd  and  incongruous  laws. 

Conventionalities, 

Modes  and  formalites, 
Bet  forms  of  speech,  bidding  finendship  begone. 

Humbug  and  flattery. 

Etiquette's  battery, 
Hiese  are  the  bees  that  itiy  peace  have  o'erthrown. 

Oh,  dear,  Mrs.  Ghrundy, 

IVe  certainly  found  ye, 
The  yeriest  old  hypocrite  earth  can  produce. 

With  all  your  fine  teaching. 

And  prating,  and  preaching, 
Tou  practice  your  precepts  but  in  their  abuse. 

A  truce  to  your  lectures, 

I'ye  done  with  your  strictures. 
And  conscience  and  common  sense  take  for  my  guido. 

I  despise  etiquette. 

And  without  a  regret, 
pMt  society,  fashion,  and  you,  all  aside. 

ALPHA. 
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MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA. 


MUSIC. 

Ths  miuicai  season  may  be  said  to  have  fairly  commenced,  Mr. 
HuLLAUy  as  uaual,  leading  the  way,  at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  which 
has,  during  the  recess,  been  decorated  and  embellished  {re'deco'^ 
rated,  is  the  word  used  in  the  prospectus ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  been  decorated  before) ;  and  a  new  orchestra,  new  stall- 
seatSy  a  new  stall  entrance,  together  with  new  refreshment-rooma 
have  been  added.  The  oratorio  selected  for  the  opening  waa 
Mendelasohn*8  *'  St.  Paul,"  a  work  which  Mr.  Hullah  generally 
begins  the  season  with.  We  have  noticed  that  several  of  our  con- 
temporaries, in  speaking  of  the  performance,  chide  Mr.  Hullah,  on 
the  score  of  not  having  improved  the  state  of  his  choir  since  last 
season.  Let  us  whisper  {en  amateur)  a  word  or  two  in  the  ears  of 
these  gentlemen.  Mr.  Hullah's  Upper  School  of  this  season  is  quite 
s  different  affair  to  Mr.  HuUah's  Upper  School  of  last  season.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  By  the  end  of  each  season  Mr.  Hullah  has  brought 
his  class  to  something  like  a  tolerably  perfect  state :  but  at  the  end 
of  each  season  also,  one-half  of  the  members  of  that  body  drop  off, 
and  an  entirely  fresh  lot  of  raw  recruits  come  in.  Thus,  Mr.  Hullah 
has  all  his  work  to  do  over  and  over  again.  He  is  a  sort  of  musical 
Sisyphus,  continually  rolling  his  choir  up  to  a  certain  point,  whence 
it  roUs  back,  and  he  has  to  begin  again.  To  speak  of  *'  St.  Paul,'* 
however.  The  choruses  were,  as  usual,  some  excellent,  some 
execrable.  The  grand  chorus,  "  Rise  up,  arise/'  and  the  following 
chorale  "  Sleepers,  awake,'*  were  as  near  perfection  as  Mr.  Hullah's 
pupils  have  ever  yet  reached.  But,  '*  This  is  Jehovah's  Temple," 
and  the  chorus  following  the  bass  solo,  ''  I  praise  thee,"  were  any- 
thing but  well  executed.  The  last  chorus  of  the  first  part "  O,  great 
is  the  depth,"  was  grandly  poured  ibrth^  and  fully  deserved  the 
tumultuous  applause  which  it  received.  The  solos  were  not  very 
efficiently  given,  on  the  whole.  The  soprano,  Madlle.  de  Villar — 
(why  cannot  we  get  English  sopranos  to  do  our  Oratorio  music?) — 
has  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  sing  out  of  tune,  as  well  as  to  hurry 
the  time  in  the  recitatives,  which  causes  no  little  confusion*  The 
alto,  Madlle.  Behrens  (another  foreigner)  has  a  pleasing  mezao 
soprano  voice,  rather  reedy  in  the  upper  notes,  but  which,  with 
careful  tending,  may  be  instrumental  in  bringing  its  owner  into 
notice.  Her  deuveryof  *'  But  the  Lord,"  was  anything  but  novice-like. 
The  tenor  music — as  was  the  case  with  the  bass  part — was  entrusted 
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to  a  barytone.  Mr,  Arthuraon's  endeavours  may  be  excused 
criticism,  from  the  fact  of  his  having  been  misplaced.  Mr.  Santley. 
with  a  barytone  voice,  much  more  like  a  tenor  in  quality  than  Mr. 
Arthurson's,  did  full  justice  to  the  music  aUotted  to  him.  Had 
Mr.  Arthurson  taken  the  bass  part,  and  Mr.  Santley  the  tenor,  we 
do  not  think  the  performance  would  have  lost  much  in  consequence. 
Mr.  Hullah  was  warmly  greeted  on  entering  the  orchestra,  and  at  the 
dose  of  the  performance  the  applause  was  uproarious.  Mendelssolm's 
''  Lauda  Sion/'  Beethoven's  Symphony  in  D,  and  Bennett's  **  May 
Queen,"  are  announced  for  the  next  concert.  At  Exbter  Hai<l, 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  performed,  on  the  26th  ult.,  Haydn's 
'*  Creation,''  with  Mesdamea  Rudersdorff  and  Weiss,  Messrs.  Sims 
Reeves  and  Weiss,  in  the  principal  parts.  We  shall  speak  of  it 
fully  in  our  next.  The  Opbba  Bouik>ir  Choir  have  removed  to 
Crosby  Hall,  where  their  concerts  are  attended  with  great  snceess. 
The  PoLTHTMNiAN  Choir  are  in  active  rehearsal;  and  Mr. 
Lbblie*8  Choir  have  announced  their  first  appearance  this  seaaon 
at  St*  Martin's  Hali#.  The  '*  Bohemian  Girl  '*  has  been  revived 
at  DauRT  Lane  ;  but  as  every  one  of  our  readers  have  at  some 
period  of  their  lives  seen  this  favourite  opera,  we  will  say  no  more 
about  it  here. 


TH£    DBAMA. 

Theatrical  doings  this  month,  although  rather  varied,  are  not 
important.  We  have  had  something  like  six  new  pieces,  two  of 
which  are,  to  say  the  least,  scarcely  successful.  *'  The  Tale  of  a 
Coat,"  produced  at  the  Hatharkst,  is  an  absurd  affair,  written  by 
Wm.  Brough  and  Dr.  Franks,  the  authors  of  an  equally  ridiculous 
farce,  called  ''.Kicks  and  Halfpence,"  brought  out  the  Lyceum,  in 
the  autumn.  By-the.way,  we  should  like  to  know  whether  the  firm 
of  "  Brough  and  Franks,"  is  the  successor  to  "  Brough,  Brothers  P' 
If  so,  we  cannot  bat  regret  the  change.  "  My  Mother's  Maid  '*  is 
another  version  of"  Our  French  Waiting-maid,"  of  Adelphi  renown, 
only  far  more  absurd  and  improbable.  Altogether,  we  cannot  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Buckstone  on  his  two  novelties.  At  Sadler's  Wrlls, 
a  nice  little  farce  called  "  A  Tenant  for  Life,"  has  been  produced, 
and  affords  Mr.  Belford  ample  scope  for  some  effective  acting  in  his 
own  original  manner.  The  Strand  has  given  us  two  new  pieces ; 
the  first  of  which  ''Wooing  in  Jest  and  Loving  in  Earnest,"  is  a 
clever  little  sketch,  admirably  played  by  Messrs.  Chas.  Selby  and 
Parselle,  and  Miss  Swanborough.  The  other  is  a  farce  horn  the  pen 
of  Mr  J.  M.  Morton,  and  called  "  The  Little  Savage."  The  plot 
is  such  an  old  affair,  that  it  was  only  by  the  aid  of  Miss  Marie 
Wilton's  capital  acting  that  its  success  was  brought  about.  The  old 
ruse  of  a  lady  trying  to  frighten  her  lover,  by  pretending  to  be  what 
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she  really  is  not,  has  so  often  been  worked  out— «nd  lately  in 
"  Extremes/'  that  we  wonder  Mr.  Morton  had  the  hardihood  to  tr  j 
it  again.  The  piece  is  well  put  on  the  stage  ;  and  Miss  Wilton,  Mr. 
Gsrk,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Swanborough,  do  their  best  in  its  behalf. 
Notwithstanding  their  endeayours,  however,  we  cannot  congratulate 
the  management  on  their  last  addition  to  their  repertoire.  The 
SuBRBY  has  produced  a  Drama  by  Charles  Reade,  the  plot  of  wliicli 
is  ao  marTeliously  like  Mr.  Mayhew's  ''  Paved  with  Gold,"  that  we 
need  not  say  any  more  about  it  here,  but  refer  our  readers  to  the 
Romance,  which  we  suspect  they  will  find  more  entertaining  than 
the  Drama.  Townsend,  M.P.,  is  starring  it  at  Astley's,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  Westminster  seems  to  agree  with  him.  The  New 
Adxlphi  is  rearing  its  head ;  and  the  New  Paviliov,  we  hear,  is 
already  in  a  drooping  state. 


AMATEUR  THEATRICALS,  ENTERTAINMENTS,  &c. 

Amateub  Theatricals  have  been  very  dull  this  month,  the 
only  performance  of  which  we  have  heard,  being  one  by  the 
London  Dramatic  Compan Y|  at  the  Soho  Theatre,  on  the  17th 
ultimo.  Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  say  much  about  it,  added 
to  which,  we  shall  reserve  some  remarks  we  should  otherwise  have 
given,  for  an  article  we  have  in  preparation  on  the  subject  of  Ama- 
teur Theatricals.  The  pieces  selected  were  Leman  Rede's  "  Rake's 
Progress,**  and  ••  Raising  the  Wind."  The  first  went  off  very 
smoothly,  the  principal  parts  being  sustained  with  great  credit  by 
Messrs.  Kerby,  Edwards,  Marsh,  and  Cavendish,  and  Miss  Rosetta 
Yaoey,  a  young  lady,  who  for  an  amateur,  pleased  us  greatly.  The 
fieuroe  wa&  scarcely  so  satisfactory :  want  of  rehearsal,  added  to  an 
unusually  noisy  audience,  being  the  principal  drawbacks.  We 
might  venture  to  reeommend  the  presence  of  a  policeman  or  two  in 
the  pit  on  the  occasion  of  the  next  performance,  it  would  tend  greatly 
towards  the  comfort  of  the  respectable  portion  of  the  audience,  and, 
(we  strongly  suspect)  of  the  players  themselves.  Entertainments  are 
also  rather  dull  this  month,  the  only  novelty  being  Mr.  Adolphua 
Francises  Shadows,  at  The  Strand  Drawing-room,  139,  Strand. 
This  is  an  entirely  new  idea,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  carried  out 
reflects  no  little  credit  on  its  originators.  We  use  the  plural  here, 
because  Mr.  Francis  has  a  co-operator,  and  no  mean  one  either,  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Seymour  Carleton,  the  weil-kuown  mimic.  The 
entertainment  consists  of  some  admirably  executed  dissolving  views, 
illustrating  ''  Hamlet,*'  which  are  explained,  and  "  read  up  to," — 
if  we  may  use  the  expression — ^by  Mr.  Francis.  Mr.  Carleton  con- 
cludes the  evening  with  his  excellent  imitations  of  our  well-known 
actors  and  actresses :  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  applause 
bestowed  upon  it,  this  new  undertaking  is  likely  to  prove  successful. 
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TO   COEEESPONDENTS. 


%*  All  Ccmmtmieaiiomy  CbiiliriMJOfW,  Booki  for  Beview,  A0.,  jAo«U  &r 
9«nt  to  the  Editor  at  the  Offtee  of  THB  AMATKUK'9  MAGAZINE,  Ifo.  5, 
Bouverie  Street,  Fleet  Street ,  B,  C, 

tit  AdverUeomente^  Countrjf  ordere,  Aeeonnte^  Ae.,  to  be  addreeeed  to  Mr. 

Mfturioe  Fryer,  FMuher  of  Trb  Akatbub'b  Haojsik*,  to  whom  Batt  OgUo 

Ordere  ehould  be  madepoyable. 

All  artielet  intended  for  insertion  ehould  he  etecompcmied  by  the  name  cmd 
addrete  of  the  writer.  Thie  is  merely  required  as  a  ff^arontee  of  the  boDft  fide 
nature  of  the  eontribuiionf  and  as  a  means  of  faciUiy  for  eommunieation,  should 
circumstances  arise  to  render  it  necessary.  No  portion  of  a  tale  can  he  puh- 
Ushed  until  the  whole  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Ebitob.  Correspondents  wiMng 
to  he  answered  at  once^  should  forward  stamped  envelope ;  without  whie^y 
reply  wiU  be  yioen  in  the  ensuing  number, 

M18B  C.  M0U8LST, — We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  any  compositions  you  may 
wish  to  have  published;  and^  subject  to  the  Bditof's  approval,  will  insert  them^ 
gratis :  our  main  object  being  to  aid  Amateurs  in  bringing  their  works  before 
the  public* 

Mabt  Etbb. — Theflret  Chapter  of  The  Queen's  Pardon  will  appear  m  oar 
J^h  number. 

Javs  Dknisov. — Tour  note  was,  we  fancy,  misdirected.  Should  it  not  have 
beenfbrwarded  to  the  Faxilt  Hiealt)  ?  If  we  once  begin  to  give  aduiee  to 
young  ladies  neglected  by  faithless  swains^  we  fear  we  shall  (the  number  of  such 
young  ladies  being  tremendous),  have  cause  deeply  to  regret  it.  Our  eorreS' 
pondence  is  already  more  than  we  can  easily  manage;  but  as  you  seem  so 
anxious  to  have  our  answer  we  will  give  it.  If  you,  doubtfld  of  the  strength  of 
your  lover*s  passion,  chose,  by  making  love  to  some  one  el^,  to  try  to  pppte  him 
i$Uo  a  declaration,  and,  by  so  doing,  lost  him  entirely,  you  have  only  yanrs^f 
to  blame.     It  will  teach  you  a  lesson  for  the  future. 

Cxcii<  Gbxt. — We  must  decline  The  Portrait ;  as  tee  make  it  a  rule  not  to 
insert  whcd  has  already  been  published. 

A.  J.  T. — It  is  our  intention  to  devote  a  portion  of  our  space  to  Amateur 
Photography ;  and  we  have  in  preparation  a  series  of  articles  on  thai  subfeet. 
We  sJUtll  be  glad  to  receive  any  suggestions  you  may  offer. 

W.B. — Your  contributions  are  received,  with  thanks,  and  will  shortly  appear. 

■    Lauiu.;  M.J.J. ;  Thomab;  Spehceb,  Jun.  ;  W.  W.  ;  ABeadbB;  M.G.; 
Akkib  ;  I.  T. ;  Albbbt  J, ;  Mabiafke — See  our  article  on  Amateur  Poets, 

J.  W.  S. — Never  having  seen  the  work  mentioned^  we  cannot  say. 

B.  0-. — See  our  article  on  the  Carpenter  Club. 

ABTIOLB0  Bbgbitbd. — A  Singular  Marriage.  The  Seasons.  Liffht  through 
the  Mist.  The  Kereide.  Thermopylce.  The  Crusader.  Hynmfor  the  New 
Year.  Twenty-three  pieces  of  Boggrel  Bhyme.  Boses.  Christmas  Foliage^ 
Supentitious  Ideas  on  Eclipses.    The  Three  Friends ;  etc,  etc.,  etc. 


THE 
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A  iTBiKiHO  feature  in  the  hiatoiy  of  the  Month,  which  has 
now,  aa  it  were,  cloaed  the  coffin-lid  of  the  year  1868,  is  the  in- 
crease of  the  crime  of  self-deatniction.  That  we  ahonld  have  to 
record  this  of  a  month  in  which  the  human  paasiona  are  pro- 
Terbiallj  more  under  the  sway  and  guidance  of  love  and  friendli- 
ness, both  to  ourselves  and  to  those  around  us,  is  especially 
lamentable.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  assign  any  reason  fortius  sudden 
and  ill-timed  aggrayation,  except  that  the  causes  which  are  gene- 
rally found  to  tend  to  such  a  result  have  been  more  prevalent. 
Not  that  the  presence  of  these  causes  is  by  any  means  a  warranty 
for  the  act  of  Suicide — ^which  is  a  direct  violation  of  the  law  of 
nature,  the  law  of  instinct,  the  law  of  reason,  and  the  law  of 
Gfod.  In  this,  doubtless,  as  in  all  other  crimes,  there  are  instances 
of  greater  or  less  aggravation.  When  we  find  a  daughter  driven 
from  her  father^s  house,  refused  the  necessary  support  of  life,  and 
sent  by  that  father  himself  to  seek  a  degrading  livelihood  among 
the  filthy  scum  of  this  world's  great  pot  of  infamy;  and  when, 
between  the  two  glaring  evils,  she  prefers  giving  her  body  to  the 
mnrky  waters  of  our  corpse-clogged  river  rather  than  to  the 
deadly  elements  of  vice  and  disease ;  we  cannot  but  pity  her  as 
we  did  pity  Frances  Johnstone ;  but  while  we  pity  we  condenm. 
So,  when,  by  the  hand  of  ruthless  self-indulgence,  the  fair  flower 
of  virtue  and  modesty  has  been  roughly  plucked  from  the  parent . 
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stem,  and  then  cast  forth  upon  the  highway  of  life  to  be  trodden 
under  foot  of  all  that  pass  hj ;  when  the  skilled  practitioner  of 
libidinous  vice — ^the  fiendish  blot  upon  the  fairer  fiioe  of  that 
humanity  which  derived  the  first  impress  of  its  beauty  fix>m  the 
rejected  perfeetions  of  the  Deity  himself— »with  snake4ikD  faaci- 
nation  allures  within  his  reach  trusting  innocence  or  pampered 
vanity,  and  then  rifles  the  casket  of  its  most  costly  jewels — 
honouf,  fame,  virtue ;  while  the  bleeding  throat  or  the  drowning 
form  present  the  last  scene  of  the  tragedy — again  we  can  pity ; 
we  can  even  bum  with  a  thirst  for  vengeance  on  the  spoiler ;  and 
still  conscience  bids  us  to  condemn.  But  pity  refuses  to  be 
roused,  and  sympathy  denies  her  tears  to  the  man,  who,  possessed 
af  rauMQ,  yet  Uladed  by  the  Tioleooe  of  his  passionii  dkniMes 
a  felkiw-ereatixre*s  spirit,  without  wanung,  aod  without  hfi|>e  of 
mercy,  kito  another  world;  and  then  hniia  hnnself^  with  Urn^ 
iaamioK  ccme  upon  his  head,  into  tiie  yswaing  jaws  of  Hell.  The 
toward  dreads  to  answer  for  his  czima  at  the  bar  of  an  eorAly 
trilmnal,  y«t  voluntarOy  ndierB  himself  into  the  judgmeDft  liall 
of  Deity. 

But  w«  will  turn  ftom  this  serious  featoiv  in  the  aionth*a 
history  to  a  matter  which  presents  s  far  diffemit  aspect.  We 
are  oaonied  back  in  spirit  to  thoaa  palmy  days  of  Greeiaa  pros- 
perity, when  garlands  were  bestowed  and  Fame  amikd  down  on 
tiie  saooessful  competitors  of  the  Olympio  ganes.  Or  we  are 
seated  amid  a  breathless  crowd  in  the  Boraan  Ampliitiieatre,  and 
wateh  with  exoititig  inteiest  the  varied  progress  of  a  gladiatorial 
fight ;  and  we  am  apt  to  bemoan  the  Absence  of  thtte  good  dbd 
times,  and  to  wish  that  we  in  meny  Snglaod  had  is^oorts  suck  m 
these,  whicii  riiouid,  in  times  yet  to  come,  be  recorded  as  past  oon* 
stitiiants  of  our  national  greatness.  But  we  are  hsfqpy  to  flmd 
Uiat  Engiand  is  not  altogether  without  hope  yet.  She  faaa  a  IShAit 
Duke  who^  though  unable  to  throw  the  ituam  on  the  plains  of 
Arcadia,  can  do  something  like  it,  namely,  play  at  Aunt  Sally  osi 
on  Bnglish  raoe-eoorse ;  and  though  as  a  {Radiator  he  fi^its  not 
wiik  men  and  beasts  at  Bome  or  Ephesus,  still,  on  that  aame 
race-course,  when  his  noble  blo6d  is  up,  he  fights  with  both  ;  and 
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lie  bui  wou  for  hiacMelf  &  fiund  whicli  time  will  not  ipeadilj 
doatmy ;  ani  tke  toaat  this  Cbmuaaa  sbaB  be^  ^  The  Suko  of 
Beaufort  and  his  Aunt  Sallj !  '* 

The  g^etit  uomber  of  diteolutioiis  of  matarimomal  pfirtnershif 
t&at  here  dmiDg  tiie  paafe  ittnttb  boea  advevtiaed^  has^  gl¥eA  mlb 
to  Tezy  general  remark,  and  many  hare  been  the  dpecttlatidns  aci 
to  vhether  tbo  Matriiaonial  Causea  A^t,  from  the  ^cility  it  give» 
to  poBcma  ^ha  b^Tia  coiitiactod  «a  fll-adviaa^  or  ill-iated  inuh 
riage  to  eut  Munder  iHth  bmnan  handv  the  knot  tint  ii  ibndfy 
vuppoaed  to  have  been  tied  bj  God,  is  destined  to  prove  a  benefit 
to  SoGftet jv  by  rendmng  theaa  uxif(»rtaaato  uniooa  lesa  five^ueni 

At  fike  ftpst  linA  i#  \wald  natvrafl^r  seem,  that  irimv  there 
ia  less  obligation  there  would  be  less  temerity,  and  that  the 
more  facile  we  laake  the  r«ndfiri3Qg  of  the  nuptial  bond  nugatcvj, 
the  more  WQ  abaU  ftid  peiopfe  iseady  to  contract  haaly  mansiagea 
without  reflection  upon,  aiid,  consequently,  witlitout  fbar  o^  the 
roBiilt.  Sacb  a  state  of  things  would  be  deplorable  md  dangerous, 
and  our  whole  syvtom  of  munibr  would  be  in.  liak  of  beij^g  d^ 
stroyed.  But  thanks  tor  the  knowledge  and  fofi^sight  ef  ov^ 
Ifigjalatora  wha  framed  the  Bill»  such  a  result  need  not  now  be 
anticipttled.  Itiaupatt  tiufe^fiMsUityof  disaoliitionthat  tba  whale 
aafety  of  the  meaaure  rests.  By  the  old  hm,  whenamarriagcv  wese 
alaosik  without  a  possibility  of  dissolution,  evil  ones  were  more  readHy 
entered  iato.  *^Mank«lhiBking  animal,''  aad  seldom  acta  without 
some  object  is  which  self  hs  an  ImjMvtant  feature.  Whasiaaii  marricRi 
adelj  for  money,  what  cared  they  for  lore,  affection,  indSfference,  sRght, 
dUMDDBT,  misflry  i  They  had  obtained  that  for  which  they  made,  oir* 
aa  the  case  may  be,  dettandud,  a  lacrifiae }  all  the  rest  went  for  noaght. 
They  had  wherewith  to  luronatc  at  tbeh*  wiR,  knowmg  rery  well  that 
it  was  next  to  impossible  to  deprive  them  of  what  they  had  at  such  a 
price  obtamed.  Bat  by  the  new  law,  where  people  can,  and,  as  these 
many  cases  proye,  mil  seek  for  Justice,  even  at  the  expense  of  having 
their  most  private  actions  dragged  before  the  public,  we  shall  find  that 
those  who  were  too  eager  before  to  commit  social  offences,  that  could 
not  be  expiated,  now  that  their  deeds  can  be  brought  out  mto  open 
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light,  will  flhrink  fix)m  hazarding  tuch  a  pnnishmeiit,  md  dedine  to 
enter  upon  a  spectdation  which  ia  likely  to  be  by  no  meana  anre  or 
aafe. 

Bat  there  aie  other  kinds  of  marriages  that  called  foft  a  dissolatioa 
bemdes  those  of  inequality  of  station,  the  conseqaenoes  of  whidi  hare 
been  useless  regrets  on  the  one  side,  doubts,  jealousy,  and  fears  on  the 
other :  yexationt  taunts,  and  cruelty ;  and  in  these  eases  to  which  a 
passing  reference,  in  spite  of  their  importance,  must  only  be  made  here, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  efficient  working  of  the  Act,  when 
we  have  such  trials  as  "  Marchmont  v.  Marcfamont;"  '^  Keats  «. 
Keats,  (and  a  Spanish  fiddler)  " ;  *'  Evans  v.  Evans  and  Robinson  ;** 
with  about  twenty  other  minor  causes  of  similar  stamps  brought  to 
light.  While  viewing  with  horror  the  mass  of  wickedness  that  is 
amongst  us,  we  cannot  help  feeling  grateful  and  thankful  that  such 
weeds  are  being  dragged  from  die  £ur  bed  of  Society ;  and  most  will- 
ingly we  subscribe  our  belief  that  the  Bill  is  a  true  and  good  one,  and 
one  that  will  do  great  benefit  to  our  social  institution^,  and  be  an 
effectual  support  to  the  moral  standard  of  the  country. 

There  has  been  Ibr  some  months  past  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
the  great  religious  revival  in  America;  and  we,  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlimtic,  although  of  not  quite  such  go-sJiead  tendencies  as  our  Yankee 
cousins,  are,  in  our  quiet  way,  following  respectfully  in  their  footsteps. 
Our  propriety  having  been  shocked  by  the  attempt  of  some  of  the 
ultra  High  Chureh  party  to  introduce  the  Romish  practice  of  confessioa 
into  our  Church,  we  have  managed  to  get  up  a  sort  of  religious  re- 
vival here,  in  the  shape  of  Evening  Services  for  the  working  daasei  in 
our  Metropolitan  Cathedrals.  The  services  in  Westminster  Abbey  sre 
an  already  established  fiict ;  and  Advent  Sunday  verv  ^ypiopnately 
saw  the  commencement  of  similar  services  ben^Lth  the  ma^pufieent 
dome  of  St.  Paul's.  That  these  services  must  do  good  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  although  they  are  evidently  not  attended  prinemMa  by  the 
workiM'elauea  ;  still,  among  tiie  Uiousands  who  throng  uie  Ci^thednl 
every  Sunday  evening,  tiiere  must  be  a  large  per  ceatage  who  doive 
benefit  from  what  they  hear.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  help  re- 
gretting that  those  who  were  unable  to  obtain  admission  on  the  evening 
of  Advent  Sunday  should  have  thought  fit  to  conduct  themslves  much 
more  like  the  crowd  outside  a  casino,  than  as  attendants  at  a  place  of 
worship.  Sudi  behaviour  was  alike  unworthy  a  Christian  people,  ss  it 
was  silly  and  indecorous. 
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Halfh  ho!  fliic  iMigho,  unto  tti«  grewi  Hollj, 
Mgtt  fUandMlup  it  litignlng,  most  loTiog  niare  foUj; 

ThM  heigh  ho!  tho  H0U7. 

Thto  lift  is  most  joUy.^Ai  Too  Los  It. 

Tbi  Hollt,  Hex  aqaifoliam,  giyes  its  old  generic^  and  modern 
specific  name  to  a  type  of  plants  which  includes  two  sab-types—the 
StackboQsidey  and  Aquifolidn,  so  called  from  the  respectiye  normal 
genera  of  each :  thus  says  Linniens.  The  oommon  Holly,  holme,  or 
hulrer,  of  which  there  are  many  yarieties,  is  the  only  British  species  of 
Bex.  It  is  a  well  known  shmb  in  the  middle  of  Europe,  and  the 
southern  side  of  the  range  of  the  Caucasus^  where  it  is  only  a  bush. 
It  grows,  to  a  certain  extent,  wild  in  Great  Britain,  and  often  to  a 
height  of  30  to  50  feet.  Its  original  name  was  "  Holy,'*  and  hence 
the  reason  why  this  lovely  shrub  has  been  for  ages  used  to  decorate 
our  churches  and  houses  at  Christmas  time.  By  many  of  the 
northern  nations  the  Holly  is  deemed  a  sacred  plant,"  and  is  culti- 
Tated  with  extreme  care  in  their  houses.  In  Denmark,  it  is  called 
**  Christhorn/*  in  Sweden,  "Christtom/'  and  in  Germany,  the  name 
under  which  it  is  best  known  is  '*  Christdom."  Holly,  or  Holeyn^ 
is  a  Saxon  word. 

The  Holly  is  a  very  slow  growing  tree,  but  every  portion  of  it  is 
useM  to  man,  besides  being  the  means  of  support  to  the  feathered  tribe 
during  a  severe  winter.  Sheep  are  often  fed  on  the  leaves  chopped 
fine.  Its  prickly  green  leaves  form  a  fine  hedge,  and  are  an  admirable 
substitnte  for  stone  walls  in  the  country.  The  celebrated  Evelyn  had 
one  at  Say's  Court,  400  feet  long,  9  high,  and  5  wide,  which  he  had 
planted  at  the  suggestion  of  *'  Peter  Sie  Great,**  who  resided  at  hia 
house  when  he  worked  in  the  dockyard  at  Deptford ;  and  in  his  "  Sylva,** 
he  asks  with  rapture,  *'Is  there  under  heaven  a  more  glorious 
snd  refreshing  object  of  the  kind,  than  such  an  impregnable  hedge, 
(Ottering  with  its  armed  and  varnished  leaves,  the  taller  standards  at 
orderly  distances  blushing  with  their  natural  coral." 

Th»  wood  is  fiunous  for  its  hardness,  and  is  much  used  in  the  manu- 
bctore  of  Tunbridge  ware,  and  by  turners.  Black  handles  of  metal  tea 
pots,  handles  for  knives,  cogs  for  imll-wheels,  are  carved  out  of  its  wood ; 
when  stained  black  it  is  a  good  imitation  of  ebony,  and  is  firequently 
used  in  the  plice  of  it. 

»  The  liber  or  mner  bark  abounds  with  a  tenacious  substance,  which, 
when  separated  by  bruising  aqd  maceration,  makes  bird-lime.  The  bark 
and  the  leaves  of  the  holly  are  extremely  bitter,  and  have  been  used 
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u  cores  in  intermitte&t  feven.  Dr.  RouaseaUf  an  eminent  dodor  of 
Paris,  says,  that  the  powder  or  deoocdon  of  holly  leaves  and  bark. 
as  well  as  a  new  Tegetable  proximate  principle  extracted  therefrom 
called,  *  Ihdne/  are  equally  efficacious  with  Quinine.  A  silver  medal 
was  awarded  to  him  for  his  derer  discovery,  belh  hy  the  English  and 
French  medicul  schools. 

We  must  now  say  a  little  about  its  often  associated  companion,  the 
Mistletoe,  whose  pearlrhke  berries  form  a.  picturesque  contrast  to  the 
coral  berries  of  the  Holly* 

The  Mistletoe  was  a  holy  plant  amongst  the  Druids,  because  tbey 
had  an  extraordinary  reverence  for  the  number  three.  Not  only  the 
hemes  bat  the  leaves  grow  in  dnsters  of  three»  united  on  one  stslk* 

It  is  a  paraeUicul  pUat  (prowtng  upon  the  hark  of  other  trees, 
prindj^aQy  the  oak,  wlilch  no  doubt  was  another  resaoii  that  it  was  so 
sacred  with  the  Druids,  who,  at  the  end  <^  the  year,  gathered  this  pTant 
with  great  solemnity,  to  present  it  to  Jupiter,  inviting  all  the  world  to 
assist  them,  sajFingr  "  The  New  Yeav  is  at  hand,  gather  the  Mistletoe.** 

U  wiU  not  gionf  iu  the  ground,  so  its  seeds  are  filled  with  a  sticky 
suhstanoe,  whidi  enaUes  them  to  attach  themselves  to  the  bark  of  the 
tiea.  The  berrioB  throw  out  a  tough  fibres  which  becomes  a  plant  ths 
next  year.  Tbe  beny  is  covered  with  a  viscid  pulp,  and  is  made  by 
the  EngUah  and  Italians  inta  a  species  of  burdlime.  The  plcuit  is  but 
of  little  use  to  man,  but  a  favourite  food  for  birds^  specially  the  missel 
thrush,  who  la  the  nediam  of  conveying  tbe  seed  firom  spot  to  spot 
As  the  miasel  thrush  goes  in  search  of  its  £ood,the  viscid  hemes  ad&ie 
to  its  feathers  so  when  a  bird  flies  to  a  tree  to  rest,  the  harry  adheres, 
and  a  plant  ultimately  grows. 

The  oomnon  Mistletoe  is  slightly  astringent^  and  is  used  sometimes 
in.  EaglLuid  as  a.  remedy  for  epil^sy^  hvl  takes  no  high  standard  with 
medical  men. 

The  Holly  and  Mistlstoe  are  sUn  welcome  in  every  house  at 
CfarisUnas  time,  and  they  frequently  witness  many  scenes  of  gay  mirth 
suod  cheeiM  humour.  Although  the  Mistletoe  is  no  longer -gathered  to 
piodaim  a  "  Mew  ¥ear»"  it  qpeaks  to  us  eloquently  of  that  *'  Advent  *' 
which  if  tbankfiilly  celebratad  in  every  heart  and  home,  would  enabb 
all  to.  spend  a»  Mejublv  Cbristiias  and  a  Kippv  New  Year. 

fiaXHXB  DU  Bois. 
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Christmas* 


80  now  is  oome  our  jovfulst  feast ; 

Let  erery  man  be  jolly ; 
Each  room  with  xry-leaTn  is  dvest. 

And  erery  poit  wilk  bolly-^ 
IhamA  aome  ohurla  at  oar  aairth  repine^ 
Bonaid  yonr  forehsada  ^arlanda  twine, 
Drown  aonow  in  a  cup  of  wine, 

And  let  U8  all  be  meny.— GteOBGS  Wtthba. 


CnuBTMAs  DxY  has  passed ;  but  of  the  festive  '*  twelve  dtjs  *' 
there  are  yet  five  more  to  come ;  for  Christmas  stays  to  glad  the 
hearta  4^  men,  from  that  joy&l  £ye  (Christmas  new  style)  when  we 

wiik  bri^t  iidUv  aU  the  tomples  atrow. 

With  lawrd  green  and  aaored  mistletoe. 

till  (Christmas  old  style), 

TlMyaogBe!  tlM^oomaJ  aaok  bine  eyed  tpoi^ 

The  XwsuTH  NiaMT  King  and  all  his  ooort ; 

And  mirth  fresh  orowned  with  mistletoe ; 
HtLno  with  her  merry  fiddles ; 

Joy  *  on  light  &irtafliHc  toe  f* 
Wit,  with aOhis jesta  and riddkai 

SiBginc  and  daaoing  as  they  go : 
And  love,  young  love,  among  the  rest, 
A  welcome — ^nor  unbidden  guest. 

r 

We  have,  as  it  w^,  gone  ont  to  meet  Old  Chri&tmas.  We  have 
'ftaaped  his  welcome  hand ;  gazed  witli  delight  upon  lis  portly  form ; 
read  volnmes  of  wit  in  his  mirthful  eye ;  brought  him  home  in  triumph 
to  oar  dwaliisg;  crowned  him  with  holly  and  ivy  ;  and  set  him  down 
to  thaw  before  our  blazing  fire.  We  have  listened  with  breathless 
atteotioQ  to  his  heart-stirring  tales.  We  have  pledged  him  gladly  in 
the  loving  cup«  and  steaming  punch-bowl ;  and  now  that  he  rises,  as  it 
were,  to  leave  us,  we  hold  him  by  the  skirt,  seat  him  again  in  the 
chinaey  comer)  and  the  jollity  re-commences. 
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Christmas  is  to  us  undoubtedly  a  season  of  great  rejoicing,  for  all 
our  best  and  truest  hopes  hud  birth  that  night. 

Wherein  the  Prinoe  of  light 

His  reign  of  peace  upon  the  earth  began. 

Yet  this  was  a  period  of  religious  festivity  long  before  the  Ghristiaii  era. 
The  Scandinavian  nations,  of  which  our  forefieithers,  the  Saxons,  were  a 
large  proportion,  held,  about  this  time  of  the  year,  a  great  feast  to  the 
sun,  which,  being  an  espedally  festive  celebration,  was  termed  yule,  or 
the  merry  feast.  The  Islandie  name  was  jol ;  the  Danish,  ^ffia ;  and 
the  AngloSaxon,  ge6la^ from  gdl^  merry.  &  csre ge6la  was  .the  beibre- 
yule  or  December,  and  8e  asftere  ge6la  the  after-yule  or  January.* 

The  present  festival  of  Christmas^therefore,  so  to  speaks  removed  the 
pagan  veil,  and  instituted  the  real  cause  and  source  of  Christian  re- 
joicing. Man  feels  his  heart  grow  light,  and  his  capabilities  of  enjoy- 
ment expand  now  as  they  did  in  days  of  yore ;  but  then  it  was  for  an 
unworthy^  now  for  a  most  worthy,  object. 

The  appellation  of  Yule  has  attached  itself  to  this  season  of  the 
year  almost  up  to  the  present  time;  and  the  yule  log  and  3nile 
dough  are  still  to  be  found  in  many  an  English  home,  or  at  all  events 
their  immediate  successors,  with  perhaps  more  modem  designations. 

Tho  customs  prevalent  at  Christmas  during  different  ages  may  be 
classed  under  two  heads ;  viz.,  those  arising  ficDm  superstition,  which  are 
now  nearly  extinct ;  and  those  which  are  the  of^ring  of  a  simple  spirit 
of  merriment,  and  valued  as  much  for  their  intrinsic  worth  and  capabi- 
lities as  for  their  antiquity. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  a  notice  of  these,  we  must  offer  a 
few  remarks  oenceming  the  time  at  which  Christmas  is  celebrated. 
Many  are  the  disputes  which  have  arisen  on  this  point.  Some  affirm 
that  the  Eastern  Church  originally  observed  this  feast  in  January. 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  fixes  the  birth  of  Christ  as  194  years,  1  month, 
13  days,  before  the  death  of  Commodus,  which  would  correspond  with 
the  25th  or  26th  of  December.  There  are  some  who  contend  that  it 
was  the  25th  of  the  month  Paehon,  which  month  commencing  on  the 
20th  of  April  would  give  the  16th  of  May  as  the  date  of  the  Nativity. 
The  first  traces  of  its  celebration  appear  to  have  been  recorded  about 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Commodus. 

Let  us  turn,  however,  firom  these  shifting  shadows,  to  fixed  realities, 
and  substantial  £^ts.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  denizens  of  earth  in  the 
19th  century,  that  their  great  feast  and  universal  season  of  recreation 
is  established,  and  unquestioningly  acknowledged ;  and  that  as  each 
year  is  passing  from  us  to  add  another  stone  to  the  great  pyramid  of 
the  past.  Merry  Christmas  comes  with  his  attendant  spirits  of  mirth 


*  Tb«  QrMBlaiidMt  to  Ui«  pr«Mnt  day  hold  a  feast  to  tho  raa  mboat  tho  3tnd  Dooonbcr. 
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and  gkdoeaB;  and  bf€atfa!ng  Ibrth  fate  aiotto  as  of  old, ''  Gk>ry  to  God 
in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  goodwill  towards  men,*'  he  crowns 
the  ietreat]i^{  monitor  with  a  coronet  of  his  sacred  leaves  ;  and  in  the 
same  moment  that  he  dismisses  the  old  year  with  a  blessing,  he  heralds 
the  hirth  of  the  new,  witli  a  shout  which  gives  the  kty-note  to  listening 
creation,  and  the  lood  dionis  of  welcome  swells  upward  to  the  skies. 

Let  ns  now  take  «  glance  at  some  of  the  customs  of  our  forefatheca 
at  this  season.  And^  firstly,  those  which  anpear  to  be  the  effect  of 
sopeistition.  This  idll  carry  us  at  once  back  to  that  early  period  in 
Cho  history  of  our  country,  ere  Rouiau  foot  had  pressed  its  soil,  or 
Norman  tyranny  had  sought  to  eradicate  the  laiiguvge  of  its  Saxon 
coDquerors. 

And  here  we  find  the  Druids  paying  to  the  mistletoe,  more  especially 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  all  the  honors  and  reverence  due  to  <Uvinity. 
Hie  very  appellation — ^Druid— is  derived  from  this  particuhur  feature  ef 
cbeir  worship,  which  Camden  notices  as  follows,  in  Us  Britannia:— 

''By  what  name  soever  these  were  knowen  to  their  Celts  or 
Britains,  it  may  seeme  that  this  name  of  Druids  came  from  a  Greeke 
primitive  head,  to  wit  Afug  that  is,  an  oke,*  for  that  they  held  nothing 
more  sacred  than  the  misselto  of  the  oke  ;  whereupon  Ovid  writeth 
thus: 


Ad  Tiseam  Draida^  Draidie,  cant«re  sokbani. 
To  misselto  go  DruuldflB,  goe  Droids,  thej  did  Bing< 


w 


Be  afterwards  gives  a  translation  from  Pliny  of  the  ceremony 
observed  on  cutting  the  mistletoe,  of  which  the  following  is  a  por- 
tion >— *^  It  (that  is,  mistletoe)  they  call  in  their  language,  All-heale 
(for  they  have  an  opinion  that  it  healeth  all  maladies  whatsoever). 
Now,  when  they  are  about  to  gather  it,  after  they  have  duly  pre- 
pared their  sacnfices  end  festivall  cheere  under  the  said  tree,  they 
bimg  thither  two  yongue  bullocks,  milke-white,  whose  horns  are 
then  and  not  before  bound  up.  This  done,  the  I^est,  anaied  in  a 
sorplise  or  white  vesture,  dimbeth  the  tree,  and  with  a  golden 
IhU  cutteth  off  (the  misselto),  and  thev  beneath  receive  the  same 
in  a  white  souldiours  cassocL**  The  beasts  are  ihem  killed,  and 
prayers  offered  np.  The  description  ends  as  foUows: — **  Now  this 
eoQoeit  they  have  of  misselto  thus  gathered,  that  what  living 
oeature  soever,  otherwise  barren,  drinketh  thereof,  it  will  pre- 
sently thereupon  become  frnitfiill ;  sJso,  that  it  is  a  soveraigne  coun* 
terpfnson,  and  remedie  against  all  venim.  So  siqwrstitious  are  people 
oftentimes  in  such  frivolous  and  foolish  toies  as  these."  This  very  old 
regard  for  mistletoe  has  descended  in  some  measure  to  our  own  time, 


*  Ab  skt  also  la  ths  Brltiili  or  Wsidi  lOftgiM  Is  ealkA  dcrw.—CiiiDfii. 
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the  superstition  connected  with  it  being  that  the  maid  who  is  not  kissed 
under  it  at  Christmas  will  not  be  married  in  that  year  * 

The  decoration  of  our  ehturches  and  dweHings  wth  evergreens  is 
another  custom  derived  from  the  pagan  ancients.  Polydore  Yiigil  says, 
*•  Trimming  of  the  temples  with  hangyngs,  flowers,  boughes,  and  gar- 
lendes,  was  taken  of  the  heathen  people,  which  decked  their  idols  and 
bouses  with  such  array/' 

The  custom  at  the  present  day  is  undoubtedly  nnireml,  for 

—  windows,  mantelB,  candlestiokB,  and  Bhelyet, 
Quarts,  pints,  decanters,  pipkins,  basons,  jugs, 
And  other  articles  of  household  ware, 
The  verdant  garb  confess. 

In  connection,  also,  with  Christmas  plants,  we  may  notice  a  strange 
superstition  resiecting  the  Ghistonbury  Thorn.  It  is  said  that  Joseph 
of  Arimathea  did,  on  Christmas  Day,  fix  hi^  staff  in  the  ground,  snice 
used  as  the  churchyard  of  Glastonbury  Abb«y  ;  the  staff  immediately 
took  root  and  budded,  and  on  the  next  day  was  covered  with  white 
flowers ;  and  this  process  is  believed  to  have  continued  annually  till 
the  time  when  the  tree  (a  real  one)  was  cut  down.  In  accordance  with 
this  superstition  it  is  related,  that  on  Christmas  Eve,  1753,  a  large 
number  of  persons  assembled  round  the  thorn,  expecting  to  see  it 
blossom ;  but,  bemg  disappointed,  they  continued  to  watch  it  till  the 
5th  January  f  Old  Christmas  day)  when  it  blossomed  as  usual,  tteeby 
assuring  the  beholders  that  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
time  of  keeping  Christmas  was  not  warranted. 

A  curious  custom  was  observed  in  Germany  in  connection  with  thfa 
season,  which  was  of  a  decidedly  superstitious  character.  The  various 
persons  in  one  family  placed  on  Christmas  eve  upon  a  phito,^  as  many 
small  heaps  of  salt  as  there  were  individuals  present,  each  being  parti- 
cularised. This  was  carefully  put  by  and  examined  the  next  day,  when, 
if  the  heaps  were  intact,  they  argued  that  all  the  persons  thus  repre- 
sented would  live  till  the  next  Christmas ;  but  if  any  of  the  heaps  were 
at  all  dissolved,  it  boded  dissolution  during  the  ensuing  twelvemontlis  to 
those  with  whom  tiie  heaps  were  identified. 

The  yule  log  was  a  large  block  of  wood  placed  on  the  fire  on 
Christmas  eve,  and  after  burning  through  the  next  day  and  sometimes 
longer,  the  residue  was  taken  off  and  preserved  caiefolly  to  light  the 
new  log  for  the  following  Christmas.  The  old  yule  log  was  esteemed 
a  charm  against  evil  spirits,  diseases,  &c.  Herrick  notices  this  cuBtom 
in  his  "  Ceremonies  for  Christmas  " — 

Come  bring  with  a  noise. 

My  merry  merry  boys. 
The  Christmas  loe  to  Uie  firing ; 

While  my  good  dame,  she 
~  Bi3s*ye  all  Die  firise," 
And  drink  to  your  heart's  desiring. 

•  The  retpMt  of  tfie  Dniids  fat  tiM  number  S,  wsb  probably  the  esoM  ef  their  Tsaeratlfla 
for  the  mtetbloe,  of  wbleli  both  the  leevet  and  benriee  grow  In  elotters  of  ttireo  on  a  sten. 
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With  the  iMi  jear't  brand 

Light  the  new  block,  and 
For  good  suoeeM  in  his  ipending, 

On  your  pealtiin  plajy 

Thftt  tweet  luck  maj 
Come  while- the  log  ie  a  tending. 

Let  us  now  devote  some  attention  to  those  customs  which  have 
crqyt  into  general  use,  simply  on  account  of  the  bias  which  they  give 
towards  merriment  and  festivity. 

The  feeling  appears  to  be  an  tmiversal  one,  which  (ufompts  persons 
of  all  classes  to  cement  as  much  as  posaible,  by  social  gathermgs,  fiimily 
meetingB,  and  hospitable  entertainments,  that  great  and  sacred  bond  of 
mnty  and  friendship  whidi  the  institution  of  Christmas  has  imposed 
uponalL 

It  has  ever  been  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  English,  that  their 
most  prominent  method  of  displaying  their  feelings  of  friendship  to  others 
is  by  feeding  them  well.  If  a  man  wishes  to  evince  his  partiality  for  a  few 
psrticolsr  friends,  he  invites  them  to  dinner.  If  the  Lord  of  tiie  manor 
desires  to  give  his  tenantry  and  retainers  some  mark  of  his  goodwill,  he 
prepsres  for  them  a  feast.  Christenings,  weddings,  and  even  funerals 
are  dependent  largely  for  their  importance  on  the  extent  of  the  gastro- 
nomic arrangements.  No  wonder  then  that  so  eminently  free-handed 
sod  joyous  a  time  as  Christmas  should  be  especially  marked  by  sump- 
toous  repasts,  groaning  boards,  mountains  of  viands,  and  geysers  of 
stesnting  punch.  In  old  times  this  was  perhaps  more  particularly  the 
esse  thim  at  present,  and  we  will  therefore  transport  ounulves  mentally 
to  the  wainscotted  and  tapestried  bsll  of  a  mirth-loving  baron  of  eld,  and 
take  a  survey  of  some  of  the  particulars  whicli  characterise  his  banquet. 
We  cannot  better  do  tliis  than  in  the  words  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
ioterspeised  with  some  explanatory  remarks.  His  description  begins 
thns:^ 

The  fire,  with  well-dried  logs  eupply'd. 

Went,  Toarinff,  up  the  chimney  wide ; 

The  hnge  hau  table's  oaken  face, 

Sombbed  till  it  shone,  the  day  to  grace. 

Bore  then  upon  ita  maeey  board, 

Ko  mark  to  part  the  squire  and  lord. 

Then  was  brought  in  Uke  lusty  brawn. 

By  old  blue-coated  serving  man  ; 

Then  the  fpnm  boar»s-head  frown*d  on  high, 

Crested  with  bays  and  rosemary. 

The  boar 's  head  formed  the  principai  dish  of  the  feast,  and  was  pre- 
ceded into  the  hall  by  heralds  blowing  trumpets.  After  which,  was  sung 
*' A  caroll  bringyng  in  the  bores  head ;" 

Caput  Apri  deferOf 

JSteddeiu  lamdeM  Domino. 
The  bore's  head  in  hand  bringe  I, 
With  garlans  gay  and  rosemary, 
I  pray  you  all  singe  merely, 

Qfti  ettit  in  eoBvivio. 
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The  bor^bMd,  I  undentande, 
It  thfi  cfaefe  lenyoe  in  this  laiid« ; 
Loke  whereerer  it  be  fimde 
ServiU  ewm  etmiko. 

Begledde lordfl0» botlie»  more  end laeae. 

For  this  bath  ordejned  our  stewarde 
To  chere  joa  all  this  CbrittanaMe, 

The  horev  head  wiih  miiBtarde. 

Decker,  deecrifaiiiff  the  preeanfioiis  taken  by  some  penDin  to  avoid 
catchiDg  the  plagueJ^ys.  iQ  2ib  1^^ 

(most  Utterly;  miehmg  and  aidBed  up  and  doim,  with  rue  aad  ^^^^ 
wood  Btiift  into  their  eaies  and  nosthxib,  looking  like  so  many  hor^t 
heads  stack  with  branches  of  roeeaary,  to  be  served  in  for  brawne  at 
Cbristmas." 

To  retain  to  Sir  Walter's  description:— 

Well  oan  the  green-garbed  ranger  tell» 
How,  when,  and  where  the  monatar  fell  i 
What  doga  before  hia  death  he  tore. 
And  all  the  baiting  of  the  boar ; 
While  round  the  merry  waaael  bowl, 
Qamiahed  with  ribbona,  blithe  did  tvowl. 

Wassail  is  still  a  very  ancient  oostoin,and  still  retained  in  some  parts 
of  the  coontiy.  The  nsoal  plan  is  for  a  number  of  young  women  to 
go  roand  from  door  to  door  with  a  bowl  of  siuoed  ale  dressed  up  with 
garlands  and  ribands,  sitting  some  verses.  Tbe  opening  lines  of  one 
of  these  wassail  scmgs  are  as  follow  :— 

Waaaail,  waaaail!  all  over  the  town, 
Onr  toaat  ia  white,  our  ale  ia  brown : 
Our  bowl  ia  made  of  maplin  tree. 
We  be  good  feUowa  all^I  drink  to  tiiee. 

The  original  institntion  of  this  custom  is  vecorded  by  Robert  de 
Bmnne,  in  his  translation  of  the  Brat  I/Angleterre.  He  stales  that 
when  Hen^st  came  to  England  at  the  reqnest  of  Vortigem  to  assist  him 
against  his  civil  foes,  his  daughter  Rouwen  accompanied  him,  and  at  a 
feast  given  by  Hengbt,  ^e  entered  the  room  with  a  cup  of  wine,  whidij 
on  her  knee,  she  presented  to  the  long,  with  the  word  **  Wassaitte." 
Vortagera  not  understanding  the  meaning  of  this,  it  was  explained  to 
him  by  a  kaight,  who  acted  as  interpreter — 

nk  man  that  Ionia  qware  him  think, 
SaUe  Bay  Woaaeille,  and  to  him  drmk. 
He  that  bidia  aalle  aay,  Waaaaille^ 
The  tother  aalle  ai^  again,  Brinkhaille. 
That  aaia  Woaaeille  drinka  of  the  cop, 
Kiaaand  hia  felaw  he  giuea  it  Tp. 
Drinkheille,  he  aaia,  and  drinka  ther  of, 
Kissand  him  in  bourd  and  ikof. 
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This  oeremoigr  wm  quite  to  the  king's  tasle,  who  at  once  oom- 
menoed  a  praetieal  illustration  of  ^it  with  Boawen,  drinldiig  and  IdssiDg, 
till  at  last,  under  the  genial  influence  of  the  wassail  bowl,  he  made  an 
offer  of  marriage  to  the  Princess;  and  when  Hepgist  asked  the  County  of 
Kent  for  her  in  dowry*  eoosent  was  given;  and  thus  was  the  institntion 
of  wassail  the  very  means  which  gave  the  Saxoua  thor  first  footing  in 
Kngiand. 

Again  we  most  turn  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  description  for  a  new 
text — 

There  the  hnge  sirioin  reeked :  hard  b;{r 

Flnm-Donridfie  etood,  eod  Christmai  pie : 

Nor  faned  old  Soothmd  to  prodace, 

At  inch  high  tide,  her  MTOitry  goose. 

Ifinoed  piesy  called  in  ^e  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  '*  Mtnched  pies,*'* 
fimaed  a  very  iaaportant  item  in  the  Christmas  bill  of  fare.  They  were 
onghaally  made  in  the  shape  of  a  crutch,  or  cradle,  to  typify  the  manger 
St  Bethlehem,  on  which  account  the  Puritans  condemned  them  as  an 
shomination ;  so  that  the  eatiog  of  them  became  a  test  of  orthodoxy, 
and  led  to  a  sort  of  war  of  the  pies,  in  place  of  war  €i  the  roses. 

The  yule  dough  was  also  another  emblematical  child  ol  the  oven, 
and  was  constm^ed  in  the  form  of  a  baby  to  represent  the  infant 
Saviour. 

The  Hackin  was  a  great  sausage,  which  must  be  boiled  by  day- 
biesk,  *'  or  else,"  says  Heme,  '^  two  young  men  must  take  the  maiden 
(i.  e.)  the  cook,  by  the  arms,  and  ran  iSa  round  the  market-place  till 
Bfae  IS  ashamed  of  her  kzinew." 

Christmas  pies,  mentioned  in  the  last  extract  from  Scott,  were  made 
esch  of  a  goose,  and  half-a-dozen  fowls.  Bo  common  was  ttds  dish  that 
revellers  imght  find  ., 

A  J  at  FsZtf  wbene'er  they  eame, 
A  bre^  ffooBe  pie. 

Such  appears  to  be  the  sum  total  of  the  principal  irgredients  in  a 
Christmas  feast — ^we  say  principal^  because  to  enumerate  every  de- 
(cription  of  viand  would  exhaust  our  iqMUse  and  our  readers'  patience  ; 
as  will  be  sufficiently  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  1789,  the  bill  of  fare 
at  the  Bush  Inn,  Bristol,  included  104  different  kinds  of  dishes. 

But  though  eating  and  drinking  constituted  the  more  immediate 
diversions  of  Christmas,  yet  some  other  customs  there  were  which 
demsnd  a  notice — 

nien  osme  the  meriT  ma8l[en  in, 
And  carols  roared  with  hlifcheome  din  i 
If  unmelodioot  was  the  song. 
It  was  a  hearty  note  and  strong. 
Wlio  lists  may  in  their  mvomning  tee 
Traces  of  ancient  mystery ; 

*  Ifiactd  piM  »n  In  Scodand  calM  '*  M«oeh«d  plen,"  to  thif  day.— En. 
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White  ihirU  wipplj  (he  lUM^uonide, 
And  miutted  cheeks  the  ?iftor  made : 
But,  oh !  what  masquen  richl|^  dight, 
Can  hoast  of  bosoms  half  so  light ! 
Bnf  land  was  meny  England  when 
Old  Christmas  brcoght  his  sport  again* 
'Twas  Christmas  broached  the  mightiest  ale^ 
'Twas  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale : 
A  Christmas  gambol  oft  wonld  cheer 
A  poor  man's  heart  through  half  the  year. 

Mimicry  is  one  of  the  strongest  propensities  of  human  natore,  and 
imitation  seems  almost  to  be  an  innate  law  of  the  species.  It  is  next 
to  impossible  to  discover  in  the  annals  of  civilization  a  time  wherein 
there  was  no  attempt  at  dramatic  performance,  or  the  impersonatioa  of 
real  or  fictitious  characters.  The  origin  of  such  representations  nny, 
doabtless,  be  attadied  to  the  old  ecclesiastics,  whose  practical  snd 
impersonated  enactments  of  biblical  narration,  acquired  the  title  of 
mysteries,  or  miracle  plays.  The  example  thus  set  by  the  pastors  was 
not  long  in  being  followed  by  the  sheep ;  and  profiine  or  secular  plays 
soon  resulted.  Christmas  was  more  especially  the  season  fcv  these 
amusements,  and  strolling  players  visited  the  houses  of  the  affluent, 
where  they  were  admitted  to  perform  their  rude  dramas  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  guests.  These  obtained  the  appellation  of  mummers  or 
nuiskerSy  with  other  sub-divisional  distinctions — 

Gleemen,  and  Harpers,  Jngglers,  Jesters,  these 
Were  tibej  whose  songs  and  rugged  rerse  could  pleaae 
Our  ancient  lathers,  and  their  breasts  inspire 
With  the  first  glimmerings  of  poetic  fire. 
So  Norman  Troureurs  sang  in  later  days. 
Of  Knightly  deeds,  and  love's  enchanting  lays : 
Which  made  the  blood  run  swift  in  many  a  yein. 
And  roused  a  slumbering  ohiyaliy  again.^ 

The  singing  of  Christmas  Carols  has,  no  doubt,  taken  its  origin 
from  the  chorus  of  angels,  which  proclaimed  the  glad  tidings  of  salva- 
tion to  the  shepherds.  And  in  near  connexion  with  the  carol-aUigers 
we  have  those  pertinacious  disturbers  of  our  reveries  in  dreamland  tlie 
wayghU  or  waiU,  whose  name  is  derived  firom  the  instrument  we 
call  hautiboU^  which  they  originally  used.  They  appear  to  be  the 
remnant  of  a  band  of  musical  watchmen  attached  to  the  Court,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  parade  the  streets  at  night,  to  prevent  theft,  Ac. ;  and 
like  the  late  ClmrLes  of  &mons  memory,  they  made  sufficient  noise  to 
warn  all  marauders  of  their  i^proach,  and  thereby  save  themselves 
unnecessary  trouble. 

Some  have  &oetiou8ly  attempted  to  show  that  their  appellation  of 
iDoiU  is  derived  firom  the  fact  of  their  waiting  on  the  victims  of  their 
melody  on  boxing-day. 


*  Lyni  AnfUcatia. 
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And  now  let  us  draw  these  ranarits  to  a  poetical  conclusion,  and 
baring  ^uunineti  in  detail  the  various  customs  and  amusements  preva- 
lent at  Christmas  time,  sum  up  the  whole :  firsily,  with  a  short  piece 
bithflrto  unpublished ;  and,  secondly,  with  a  few  more  lines  from  the 
plesang  poet,  with  whose  opening  stanza  we  have  headed  this  article 
The  first  is  entitled,  '*  Christmas  Eve,"  by  A.  Romp,  Esq.,  and  is  a 
sample  of  that  exquisite  simplicity  of  style  for  which  many  of  these 
Yuietide  lyrics  are  noted : 

ChriAtmas  is  here^ 
Cold  the  winds  blow, 
Wmrm  fins  within. 
Out  o*  dooTi  snow. 
Pile  ap  th*  logs. 
Warm  np  the  ele, 
Drsw  dose  sroond, 
List  to  the  tele: 
When  it  is  done 
Then  for  a  game. 
Kiss  in  the  ring  ? 
No !  'tis  a  shame. 
Well,  blindmui's  buff  ? 
Yesl  that'll  do. 
Now  for  a  hont^ 
Find  an  old  shoe : 
Snap  Dragon  comes, 
Ardent  desire. 
Ho !  for  the  plums. 
Ha!  for  the  fire. 
Games  without  end 
This  night  we  play, 
Keeping  them  np 
Till  break  of  day. 
Then  we  go  home 
Soon  as  'tis  light, 
Soil  into  bed 
And  sleep  till  night. 

Wither's  stanzas  on  Christmas  are  of  that  joyous  character— breath- 
ing sach  a  determination  to  make  the  most  of  the  festivities  of  the 
season,  that  one  is  natoraUy  and  involuntarily  carried  along  with  the 
author  m  every  line.    The  following  extract  must  dose  our  remarks : — 

Now  all  our  neighbours'  ehimneys  smoke 

And  Christmas  blocks  are  burning ; 
Their  ovens  they  witii  baked  meat  oboke^ 

And  all  their  spits  are  turning. 
Without  the  door  let  sorrow  lye, 
And  if  for  cold  it  hap  to  die, 
Well  buiy  't  in  a  Christmas  pie, 

And  evermore  be  merry. 

o  •  •  « 
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^ark  I  now  the  wags  ftbroMl  do  oall 
Eaoh  other  forth  to  ramblmg : 

Anon  you'll  see  them  in  the  hall. 
For  nnta  and  and  apples  scrambling. 

Harkl  how  the  rooft  with  laagbter  sound. 

Anon  they  11  think  the  house  goes  ronnd. 

For  thej  the  oeUar  s  depth  have  fbimd| 
And  there  thej  will  he  merry. 

The  wenches  with  their  wassel  bowls 
About  the  streets  are  singing'; 

The  boys  are  oome  to  oatoh  the  owls, 
The  wild  mare  in  it  bringing. 

Our  kitchen  boy  hath  broke  hia  box, 

And  to  the  dealmg  of  the  oz» 

Our  honest  neighbours  oome  by  flocks. 
And  here  they  will  be  meny. 

Now  kings  and  queens  poor  sheepcotes  hare^ 

And  mute  with  eYerybodT: 
The  honest  now  may  play  the  famre^ 

And  wise  men  play  the  noddy* 
Some  youths  will  now  »  mumming  go. 
Some  others  play  at  Bowland — ^ho, 
And  twenty  other  eame  boys  mo^ 

Beoaose  they  wul  be  merry. 

Then,  wherefore,  in  these  meny  daies, 
Should  we^  I  pray,  be  duUer  P 

No  I  let  us  sing  some  roundelaTcs, 
To  make  our  mirth  the  fufier. 

And  while  we  thus  inspired  sing, 

Let  all  the  streets  with  echoes  ring; 

Woods,  and  hills,  and  erery  things 
Bear  witness  we  are  meny. 

G. 


irs 
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No.  L_AN  OLD   SERVANTS  STORY, 
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Of  coarse  I  onght  to  beg  pardon  for  my  boldness,  in  speaking 
before  so  many  gentlefolks ;  but  as  my  master  bas  orderea  me  to 
tell  my  story,  in  my  tarn,  it  is  my  bounden  duty  to  obey  in  doing 
my  best :  i  bope,  besides,  it  will  be  kindly  considered,  tbat  I  am 
an  old  servant ;  as,  likewise,  a  very  old  man : — so  I  will  b^n  at 
ODce.  Please  your  honours^  tbe  story  I  am  going  to  tell,  is  a 
very  corioas  one ;  very  strange — ^but  still  quite  time«  as  I  can 
bear  witness,  being  one  of  the  servants  in  the  family  where 
the  drcumstanoe  happened ;  and  which  must  now  be  full  sixty 
years  ago— aye,  ana  more;  for  1  was  then  a  boy  rising  sixteen, 
employed  mostly  in  gardening  and  such  L'ke  out-of-door  work,  lone 
afore  I  entered  the  service  of  my  present  worthy  master ;  with 
whom  I  have  had  the  honour  to  remain,  for  the  last  ten  years  :  but 
you  musn't,  if  you  please,  think  that  on  account  of  my  great  age, 
(God  be  thanked  I)  my  memory  is  any  the  worse.  No,  no ;  and 
I  think  your  honours  will  agree  with  me  at  the  end  of  my  story. 
Well  then  to  begin  :-^- 

Squire  Hawley,  with  his  charming  lady,  and  fine  family — some 
grown  up,  once  lived  in  a  stately  mansion,  a  few  miles  out  of  Liver- 
pool ;  you  see,  Liverpool  not  being  built  about  as  it  has  since  been, 
the  house  stood  rather  lonesome-like :  to  be  sure,  there  were  a  few 
other  handsome  seats  in  its  neighbourhood ;  but  they  all  stood  far 
apart ;  and  I  used  to  think  May  Hall,  (that  was  the  name  of  our 
bouse,)  handsomest  of 'em  all.  There  was  so  much  of  green  meadow- 
land,  and  bright  water ;  with  hill  and  dale,  and  grand  prospect  from 
erery  window,  with  the  sea,  and  its  stately  vessels  in  the  distance  : 
and  then,  being  on  a  rising  ground,  a  sharp  sight  could  see  miles  off. 
I  must  beg  your  honours  will  bear  this  in  mind,  it  being  of  conse- 
quence to  the  story.  Now,  as  all  pleasant  things  in  this  world,  have 
their  own  particular  drawback,  just  at  that  time,  it  so  happened, 
that  those  parts,  and  indeed  more  or  less,  the  country  round  about, 
had  for  some  time,  been  in  a  continual  state  of  alarm,  on  account  of 
the  frequent  robberies  and  burglaries  of  a  gang,  the  utmost  watch- 
fulness could  not  succeed  in  bringing  to  justice.  And  they  got  to  be 
bolder  and  bolder :  scarce  a  week  passed,  but  some  lone  house  was 
tttaeked  ;  aye,  and  the  villains  weie  not  always  content  with  only 
robbing,  I  can  tell  you ;  in  some  unfortunate  cases,  they  did  not  stick 
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at  most  cold  blooded  murders ;  yet  all  the  while,  May  Hall  had 
escaped ;  which  caused  much  surprise  every  where ;  considering  its 
unprotected  situation,  and  the  owner  reported  so  wealthy :  though 
this,  as  was  the  general  opinion,  might  have  been  owing  to  the  con- 
tinual round  of  visitors :  for  the  Squire  and  his  lady,  both  on  'em, 
liked  company,  and  kept  almost  open  house,  as  I  may  say ;  which 
together  with  their  large  family,  and  establishment  of  servants  m 
and  out  of  door,  also  those  of  the  visitors,  would  have  made  quite  a 
little  regiment  if  wanted :  besides,  all  the  merry-makings,  dancing, 
8upperings,  and  I  don't  know  what,  lit  up  the  wide  range  of  win- 
dows I  just  now  described,  generally  to  a  very  late  hour  ;  so  that 
I  suppose  the  rascals  who  might  be  watching  for  opportunity, 
thought  more  might  receive  their  visit,  than  likely  to  give  them 
welcome. 

Now,  Squire  Hawley  was  affable  as  he  was  merry-hearted ;  his 
lady  was  just  his  match ;  while,  for  gay  goings-on,  the  young  folk, 
were  none  behind  as  you  may  suppose:  so  one  Christmas  time, 
there  happened  to  be  8(»ne  grand   meetings  in    the    Town-hall, 
I  forget  what  about  now — ^but   that  don*t  signify.     I  know  the 
Squire  said  he  was  obliged  to  be  there ;  and  when  Mistress,  and 
the  young  ladies  heard  there  was  to  be  a  ball  in  the  evening,  they  sll 
said — '*  Oh  dear  !  how  they  should  like  to  go  also  !'*  then  the  Uttle 
'uns  cried  at  the  thought  of  being  left  at  home— as  for  the  young 
gentlemen  they  vowed   positively  they  must  go^  which  of  course 
included  their  grooms  besides  coachee  and  the  usual  footmen.    So 
at  last  it  was  settled,  that  they  should  all  set  oflp  early  on  the  follow- 
ing day ;  and  it  became  clear  enough  that  the  few  leift  in  charge  of 
May  Hall,  might  have  enough  to  do  in  taking  care  of  themselves  also. 
How  well  I  can  remember,  as  I  was  busy  raking  the  snow  from  the 
beautiful  French  windows  of  the  breakfast-parlour,  hearing   his 
honour  a  talking  it  all    over  with  Mistress — for  Squire  Hawley 
spoke  up-like  in  a  loud  cheerful  voice,  so  that  anybody  not  quite 
deaf,  anyways  at  hand,  might  hear  every  word.     And,  says  his 
honour,  "  Well— really  my  dear,  I've  been  thinking  it  all  over,  and 
— as  yon  say,  we  might  manage  without— « — much  risk :  certainly 
these  are  not  exactly  times  for  leaving  a  large  house  in  this  situation, 
unprotected  as  it  were ;  but  we  have  such  a  character  for  racketty 
'wide  awake'  doings,   eh,     my  dear?   that  upon  my   word,  the 
rascals  seem  to  be  as  much  afraid  of  tu/  And  again,  as  you  say,  it  is 
but  one  night— soon  passed,  and  before  our  absence  shall  be  guessed, 
we  shall  have  returned  merry  as  ever,  let  us  hope.     Let  me  see 
now. — There  '11  be  just  four— oUr  worthy  old  Mrs.  Rooney — ^two 
of  the  housemaids— and — Giles — Giles  Bawkins  you    know'^snd 
yonder  he  is,  I  declare  i "     His  honour  jumped  up  as  he  spoke,  and 
throwing  open  the  glass  doors,  stepped  out  on  the  path  where  I  was 
at  work  ;  and  says  he,  clapping  my  shoulder  in  his  condescending 
way,  *'  Giles,  my  man !  you  won*t  mind  being  left  behind  to  gu^rd 
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the  houae^  and  the  sillj  women  eh^  my  hero?*'  And  then  to  be 
sure,  his  honour  laaghed  out  his  own  pleasant  laugh,  that  ahva^H 
put  folks  in  spirits,  let  'em  be  ever  so  down-hearted,  and  went  on  to 
say,  that  I  was  a  fine,  brare  fellow,  he  knew ;  besides  being  stout  and 
tail  of  my  age,  (which  I  really  was)  with  a  great  many  other  en- 
couraging things,  which  I  didn't  feel  at  all  disposed  to  gainsay ;  for 
though  by  no  means  admiring  the  notion  of  staying  behind,  consider- 
ing circamstanoes^  I  was  then  too  much  ashamed  to  confess  it ;  and 
too  proud  of  being  left  to  guard  the  '*  silly  women  ;*'  for,  as  I  just 
now  observed,  I  was  but  sixteen,  and  like  mast  boys  at  that  age, 
fun  to  think  a  great  deal  of  myself  under  any  circumstances.  Well, 
the  grand  day  at  last  arrived :  I  remember  it  was  a  certain  ntiie- 
Uenih  of  December,  a  date  that  I  must  again  beg  the  good  company 
will  bear  in  mind.  It  was  beside,  dull  and  foggy,  such  as  folks  talk 
of,  as  being  ''one  of  the  dull  days  before  Christmas/'  raw  and 
bleak  also— heigho  I  how  Time  doo$  pass  sure-/y !  Yet  it  seems  but 
yesterday,  that  I  saw  the  carriages  all  drawn  up  before  the  great 
gates :  one  for  the  Squire— ^Mistress  and  the  young  ladies,  another 
for  the  little  folks  and  maid  servants.  The  fine  cattle  snorting  and 
pawing  the  hard  ground  as  they  tossed  their  impatient  heads  in  the 
clouds  of  their  own  breathing.  Then  came  out  the  young  ladies, 
shivering  and  miifiled,  tittering-like  among  themselves ;  while  the 
young  gentlemen  their  brothers,  laughed  out  so  hearty  as  they 
chafed  their  fingers,  and  talked  gaily  about  its  being  seasonable 
weather :  so  they  jumped  upon  their  horses  and  caiitered  forwards 
at  high  spirits.  Then  came  the  little  gentry,  prattling  all  manner  of 
questions,  with  the  women-servants ;  and  soon  off  they  set,  full  of 
their  fun,  bless  their  hearts ! — while  we  four  tliat  were  left,  scuttled 
back  to  the  house  :  the  two  housemaids  saying  that  thev  didn't  care 
about  going,  not  they,  and  wondered  how  people  could  leave  home 
such  a  time  o'  year,  and  so  forth:  1  remember  saying  something 
like  it  myself;  because  being  left  to  guard  them,  I  thought  it 
sounded  sensible  and  manly T  The  girls  were  Barbara  and  Rose. 
Rose  was  the  prettiest  and  did  credit  to  her  name ;  I  always  thought 
80— aye,  and  think  so  stiil,  fbr^that  matter,  old  as  I  am.  Then  as  to 
Mrs.  Rooney — ^but  I  should  tell  you,  Mrs.  Rooney  was  housekeeper, 
and  indeed  kept  not  only  the  Iwuse,  but  every  body  in  it  comfort- 
able and  in  order ;  being  greatly  respected  by  us  all,  and  we  all 
consulted  her  upon  our  own  private  affairs;  even  Mistress^  and 
sometimes  the  Squire  himself:  she  wa'  a  thorough  nice  old  lady,  she 
was ;  that  is,  not  so  very  old ;  but  of  course  at  my  age,  she  seemed  so 
to  me.  What  we  servants  liked  her  the  most  for,  was  on  account  of  her 
being  such  a  capital  hand  at  story-telling  on  long  winter  evenings : 
she  knew  such  things  about  May  Hall,  having  been  born,  and 
brought  up  in  it ;  as  was  her  mother  before  her ;  her  grandmother 
also — ^leastways  so  Mrs.  Rooney  said.  WeU— I  worked  hard  and 
late  in  the  grounds,  that  day  :     I  remember  I  never  whistled  and 
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sang  80  much  and  so  loud  before ;  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  wfaj— -not 
on  account  of  high  spiritSj  I'm  sure ;  for  when  it  got  too  dark  to  work 
any  longer,  right  glad  was  I  to  see  the  fire  flashing  so  merrily  in 
Mrs.  Iloone3r's  comfortable  little  parlour^  with  the  light  im  her  tea- 
table  ;  and  sharp  enough  to  hear  her  bell  csdl  me  in  for  the  erening. 
Of  course  her  room  was  no  place  for  the  likes  of  me;  but  the  kind 
crittur  would  have  us  altogether,  being  so  few  ;  yet,  I  remember, 
when  I  got  there,  it  seemed  so  dull  and  strao^e-like — that  large 
house  to  be  all  at  once  so  still !— and  I  thought  how  I  should  hmwe 
Hked  to  have  heard  one  of  the  young  ladies  at  her  music  in  the 
drawing-room,  or  the  litUe  'una.  romping  in  the  nursery,  with  the 
Squire  bouncing  in  among  *em  of  a  sudden,  and  pretending  to  be  in 
a  towering  passion,  (bless  him  !)  at  such  a  noise.  I  remarked  some- 
thing like  this,  to  Mrs.  Rooney  and  the  two  girls ;  and  they  seemed 
to  be  quite  of  my  mind.  We  had  just  began  to  make  ounelves  aa 
comfortable  as  circumstances  would  admit,  when  all  of  a  sudden, 
Mrs.  Rooney  lifted  up  her  hands  and  eyes  quite  awful !  and,  saya 
the  good  lady — ^^My  stars !  was  there  ever  such  aeet  of  8tu{»da  ?  ** 
"  Lauk,  Ma'am,"  says  we,  '*  for  ^y  ?  "  "  For  why  ?"  says  she^  **  to 
be  silting  here  so  long  after  dark,  with  not  a  shutter  dosed,  nor  eren 
a  curtain  drawn  afore  them  large  windows,  all  over  the  house  !*' — 
•^Well,**  says  I,  "I'm  not  in  foult  anyhow.  You  know  Ma'am, 
I'm  not  allowed  to  go  up  stairs  at  all,  in  my  hob-nails :  besides  it 
an't  my  business."  Then  the  two  girls  said  something  about  its  not 
being  their  business :  till  Mrs.  Rooney  interrupted  us,  rather  pettishly, 
B^y^Qg  /*  Good  gracious  1  how  you  go  on,  children  1  Business  indeed ! 
why  it's  anybody's  business  I  should  think,  left  in  a  large  ,lone  house 
as  this,  with  such  dreadful  doings  round  about  it,  almost  erery 
night  I "  I  have  often  thought  since,  that  Mrs.  Rooney  had  better 
not  have  made  her  last  observation,  as  reminding  us  of  the  wobable 
consequences  of  our  u^lect :  and  I  confess  I  began  to  feel  rather 
uncomfortable  for  my  own  part ;  particularly  when  I  thought  of  the 
windows  of  the  grand  drawing-room,  q^d  only  myself  expected  to 
face  any  danger  at  hand.  To  hide  my  b«ing  a  little  flustered,  I  got 
up  with  a  sort  of  stem  look,  and  made  a  \iold  show  of  poking  the 
fire ;  which  did  not  mend  matters  though-— nor  even  the  fire]  How- 
ever, I  thought  it  my  duty  to  ofier  my  services  as  regarded  the 
shutters  and  other  securities;  at  the  same  time,  remarking  upon  its 
being  not  so  late  alter  all :  and  to  put  off  the  job,  as  long  as  I  might, 
I  asked  Mrs.  Rooney  to  teU  us  one  of  the  wonderful  stories  about 
May  Hall  years  agone,  which  as  I  expected  much  pleased  the  good 
lady,  and  I  could  see  the  window- shutters  were  again  fbigotten. 

"  Ah  !'*  says  Mrs.  Rooney,  shaking  her  head  very  grav^  ''fow 
now  living,  I  believe,  know  so  much  of  May  Hall  as  myself.  Besides 
being  wefdthy,  the  Squire  is  of  noble  family,  I  can  tell  you.  In  my 
grandmother's  time  it  boasted  of  lords  and  ladies ;  and  she  used  to 
tell  a  very  curious  story  about  a  lady  Evelina,  who,  one  evening,  as 
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she  sat  alone  a»  it  might  be  in  the  great  drawing-room  above  staira — 
(she  was  to  be  married  to  some  great  lord  or  other,  and  it  was  the 
day  before  the  wedding)-— and  as  she  sat  at  one  of  the  noble  windows 
commanding  the  proBpect,  it  had  become  so  dark,  she  was  obliged  to 
lay  aside  the  book  she  had  been  reading,  and  so  got  thinking  by  the 
beintifal  twilight,  aa  it  came  softly  stealing  on ;  when  as  she  thought 
she  would  join  the  rest  of  the  family,  where  there  were  lights  and 
cheerful  faces,  she  fancied  she  heard  a  sort  of  whisper — whisper — at 
the  window  by  her  side  I  '  Who's  there  outside  ?  '  says  the  lady ; 
hot  there  was  no  answer.  Pre8ently,there  was  a  light  tapping  at  the 
room-door,  *  Who*s  there  ?*  says  ^e  lady  asain ;  and  this  time  she 
added,  *  Come  in,'  apon  which  the  door  suadenly  burst  open,  and 

she  heard "    Just  then  we  all  started  up  in  amazement,  as 

plainly  hearing  the  drawing-room  bell !     You  may  guess  how  we 
looked  at  each  other  knowing  all  the  fiamily  to  be  a&nt.     **  Well 
if  ever  I'*  saysone  of  the  girls  all  of  a  tremble.    **  What  ghall  we  do  ?" 
says  t'other,  just  as  bad.     Mrs.  Rooney  was  the  first  to  recover  a  bit, 
though  frightened  as  our  poor  simple  selves,  and  "  Do?  "  she  said 
KtouUy,  though  pale  as  death,  **  Why,  answer  to  the  bell,  as  in  duty 
hound."     Now,  though  thinking  to  myself,  how  easy  it  was  for  some 
of  the  lurking  rascals  to  have  got  in  by  one  of  the  French  windows 
we  had  so  imprudently  neglected  to  fasten,  and  ring  the  bell  in 
impudence  ;  I  also  thought  it  might  be   one  of  our  fellow-servants 
sent  back  for  something  forgot,  who  was  doing  it  out  of  fun ;  and  as 
this  was  a  cheering  thought  I  mentioned  it  to  my  companions.   Just 
then,  another  peal  from  the  drawing-room,  much  louder  than  the  first, 
made  us  all  jump  I — as  folks  8ay ;  which  was  followed  by  one  from 
the  parlour.    Presently — both  bells  rang  together,  and  all  our  fright 
returned.     '*  There — ^there — **cried  Mrs.    Rooney,  **  this  must  be 
enquired  into,  at  any  rate ;  but  as  I  don't  think  any  of  us  would 
like  to  go  alone-— quick  girls,  light  more  candles.     Giles,  do  you  and 
Rose  go  to  the  drawing-room,  while  Barbara  and  I  answer  the  par- 
lour bell.     Mercy !  do  yon  hear  ?  that  is  the  nursery — and  there  ! 
that's  the  breakfast*room  bell !  "     Mrs.  Rooney  was  quite  right — the 
bells  all  over  the  house  were  at  work ;  while,  scarce  knowing  what 
we  were  about,  we  ran  scrambling  out  of  the  room,  each  carrying 
a  light.     I  threw  open  the  drawing-room  door,  with  a  sort  of  des- 
peration— ^but  it  proved  silent  as  it  was  empty  I     We  saw  only  our 
own  figures  reflected  in  the  beautiful  large  mirrors  that  lined  the 
walls  opposite  the  windows,  on  account  of  the  prospect ;  and  as  we 
harried  to  and  fro  examining  every  nook  and  corner,  the  lights  we 
carried  kept  flashing  back  upon  us  just  like  some  grand  illumination : 
for  you  see^  to  cheer  up  poor  Rose,  I  reminded  her  of  some  one  of  the 
other  servants,  taking  opportunity  to  play  off  a  joke  in  the  £Eunily  s 
absence.    However,  our  peeping  behind  sofas  and   cabinets,  every 
where  proved  of  no  use ;  while  Mrs.  Rooney  and  Barbara,  who,  as 
they  declared  afterwards^  had  the  same  suspicion,  succeeded  no  better 
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in  tbe  parlour.  And  8o  we  kept  on  running  from  room  to  room 
with  our  flaring  lights^  for  the  bells  wouldn't  let  any  of  us  remain 
long  in  one ;  and  mind  you,  never  remembering  to  close  the  window- 
shutters  in  any.  At  last  we  all  four  sat  down  upon  the  stairs, 
staring  in  each  other's  pale  fiaces,  drowsy,  terrified,  and  pussled  as 
ever.  Oh !  what  joy  it  was  to  hear,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  great  gate 
bell,  for  we  all  knew  the  sharp  quick  ring  of  John,  the  footman  ! 
How  we  jumped  up,  clapping  our  hands !  Mrs.  Rooney  as  well. 
'*  Thank  Heaven  ! "  she  cried,  **  here  they  are.  I  only  hope  all's 
safe  with  'em.  We  did  not  expect  them  till  to-morrow ;  bat  never 
mind,  run  Oiles,  run,  my  dear  boy — here,  take  both  li^ta.  /'// 
open  the  door ;  they  '11  scarce  see  their  way  up  the  walk,  this  dark 
night,  so  make  haste."  '*  Fll  light  the  hall-lamp,"  says  Bab. — **  I've 
help^  John  many's  the  time."  "  And  /'//  light  the  first  landing,^ 
says  Rose.  <*  There  now,  stand  byi**  sajrs  Mrs.  Rooney,  all  in 
spirits,  *'  let  me  step  forward  to  welcome  them  home.'*  You  may 
be  sure  I  needed  no  second  bidding,  but  threw  open  the  door  to  its 
full  extent,  and  ran  down  the  walk  to  the  sate,  but — Oh,  good  Lord  ! 
where  was  the  c;irriage  ?  where  the  well  known  faces  we  expected 
at  the  window  ?  I  really  can't  describe  this  part  of  my  story,  so  you 
must  guess  my  feelings — ^that  is,  if  you  can,  my  good  ladles  and 
gentlemen — as  I  stood  by  the  lone  gate,  my  two  flaring  lights  spread- 
ing their  red  and  yellow  rays,  through  the  dull  mist  of  that  black 
night.  I  stood  awhile,  thinking  how  cheerful  the  windows  of  the 
house  looked  ;  for  the  two  girls  had  lit  up  the  best  drawing-room  in 
their  great  joy,  and  the  shutters  being  still  unclosed,  the  large 
mirrors  I  just  now  spoke  of,  made  it  seem  as  though  the  room  was 
full  of  company  moving  about.  Cold  as  was  the  night,  I  was  in  no 
haste  to  return ;  and  before  I  gained  the  door,  I  could  see  that  poor 
Mrs.  Rooney  had  guessed  how  it  was ;  for  there  she  stood  in  the 
hall,  the  girls  beside  her,  their  faces  as  pale,  as  I  have  no  doubt,  my 
own  was  at  that  moment.  Just  as  I  reached  the  door,  I  thought  I 
heard  a  long  whistle  at  a  distance,  but  I  didn't  speak  of  it  for 
I  thought  we  were  all  of  us  frightened  enough  already ;  and>  as  we 
stood  awhile,  staring  and  trembling,  we  heard  a  distant  church  crock 
slowly  booming  the  hour  upon  the  cold  still  air,  answered  by  othen 
more  or  less  faint,  according  to  their  distance,  with  the  shrill  striking 
of  the  old-fashioned  time-piece  where  we  stood,  that  pointed  to  three 
in  the  mominy. 

"Hark!"  sobbed  Mrs.  Rooney,  "Note  the  hour!  Note  it 
girls — ^note  it  Giles  Bawkins.  Heaven  preserve  the  good  family  ! 
may  no  mishap  have  befallen  them,  for  certainly  the  strange  sounds 
of  this  night,  betoken  something  extraordinary.  I  pray  no  iU. 
Well— well — ^it  may  be  for  good ;  there's  no  saying."  I  was  then 
but  a  boy  you  know,  and  ventured  (though  humbly)  my  opinion  of 
there  being  no  possible  good  in  bells  ringing  without  hands,  a  scaring 
poor  servants,  and  making  them  run  about  the  house,  just  for  nothing. 
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Mrs.  Rooney  shook  her  head  as  she.  answered  gravely^  ^'That^  none 
of  us  can  say,  my  boy ;  Providence  is  not  the  less  at  work,  because 
purblind  mortals,  cannot  understand  the  means  employed.  Even 
the  strange  goings  on  of  to-night  may  be  for  some  wise  end ;  and 
joup  children,  be  reminded  of  my  words,  years  hence,  when  /  (God 
help  me !}  shall  be  dead  and  gone !  It  may  be  many  years  first— but 
things  are  sometimes  brought  to  light  in  a  very  extraordinary  way. 
There-— there — ^I  feel  somehow,  as  though  we  have  had  wamini; 
sufficient ;  and  that  there  11  be  no  more  bell-ringing  to  night.''  Here 
the  girls  began  mattering  something  about  its  being  like  a  judge- 
ment upon  us,  on  account  of  our  carelessness  as  r^^ded  the  window- 
shutters;  but  Mrs.  Booney  still  shook  her  head,  ''Well — ^wdl 
children,  never  mind,"  said  she,  very  kindly,  "  let  us  all  help  to  make 
up  for  it  now  then.  '  Never  too  late/  you  know,  according  to  the 
good  old  saying  :  so  let  us  close  all  the  shutters,  and  otherwise 
secure  the  house  before  going  to  bed,  where  may  those  sleep  that 
can."  I  confess  hearing  our  respected  Mrs.  Rooney  talk  in  this  com- 
fortable manner,  in  a  great  d^ee  caused  me  to  feel  so  myself,  as 
1  helped  to  bolt  and  bar ;  of  course  this  took  a  reasonable  time ; 
meanwhile  the  dear  old  lady  proved  quite  right  about  the  bell  ring, 
ing ;  for  there  was  no  more  of  it  that  night.  As  Mrs.  Rooney  and 
the  two  girls  occupied  one  of  the  large  bed  rooms,  I  thought  it 
my  duty  to  take  up  my  quarters  upon  some  stout  mats  piled  outside 
their  door,  without  undressing,  in  the  event  of  any  further  alarm  ; 
and  have  often  since  smiled  within  myself,  as  remembering  how  at 
the  time^  I  prided  myself  on  my  cnteness  and  forethought,  which 
perh^  you'll  say,  was  well  enough  if  I  hadn't  happened  to  be  a  tired, 
hard-working  lad  of  sixteen,  sleeping  so  soundly,  that  I  believe  the 
house  itself  might  have  been  carried  away,  without  disturbing  me. 
When  I  awoke,  it  was  all-atK>nce  like !  and  I  couldn't  just  at  first,  call 
to  mind  all  the  bustle  of  the  night  before :  it  seemed  to  me  as 
though  something  strange  had  happened,  and  I  was  mightily  surprised 
St  finding  myself  stretched  upon  mats,  with  my  clothes  on.  Then 
it  all  suddenly  flashed  upon  my  mind.  Still  I  felt  so  different— quite 
in  my  usual  spirits,  though  still  of  course  puazled,  as  I  thought 
matters  over :  but  my  sound,  though  short,  sleep-^he  glorious  differ- 
ence between  night  and  morning  air  soon  revived  me— besides,  when 
I  unbolted  the  stair.case  window  shutters,  the  morning  was  as  bright 
as  it  had  been  dull  the  day  before :  quite  as  cold  to  be  sure  ;  but  a 
dear  cheery  sort  of  cold :  while  the  white  frosted  boughs  glittered 
>o  in  the  sunshine,  and  a  little  bird  upon  one  of  them  was  pecking 
and  twittering,  as  though  happy  in  the  opportunity  to  make  the  best 
of  a  wintry  day.  Presently  1  heard  the  girk  inside,  talking  and 
laughing  softly  together,  which  put  me  in  better  spirits  still ;  and 
when  a  few  minutes  after,  we  all  met  again  at  breakfast,  I*m  sure 
nobody  would  have  guessed  our  fright  of  the  night  before ;  though 
I  noticed  that  our  dear  Mrs.  Rooney  was  more  serious  than  usual. 
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However,  'twasn't  long  before  Berben  began.  *'  La  ! "  aaja  she, 
**  wasn't  it  rerj  cnrioas  now  ?  all  that  bell«*ringing  last  niglit  ?  how 
we  {iid  run  about  the  house — the  garden- gate  too — whj  now^  vrhat 
could  have  caused  it  all?"  **  Well,  *'  sajs  Rose,  '<  I  shouldn't  wonder 
but  it  was  rats  running  over  the  bdl-wires,  and  the  wind  shaking  the 
gate  beQ.**  I  was  just  going  to  offer  my  opinion,  when  Mrs.  Rooney, 
interrupted  us,  saying  in  a  very  serious,  but  very  kind  manner, 
**  I  tell  yon  what,  my  dears,  if  you^take  my  advice,  youll  say  no  more 
upon  the  subject — ^particularly  to  your  fellow-servants ;  and  I  sin- 
oerely  pray  they  may  return  with  tJl  the  dear  fiunily,  safe  and  well : 
but  at  any  rate,  listen  all  three  of  you,  as  I  repeat  my  serions  advioe, 
to  keep  silenoe  with  respect  to  the  strange  bell-ringing  of  last  night, 
(or  I  should  say,  three  o'clock  this  morning.)  Keep  silence  about  it  to 
every  one ;  for  yon  see,  my  dears,  things  of  that  sort,  often  get 
additions  to  the  disparagement  oi  a  house,  and  cause  unpleasant- 
ness to  a  family :  besides  risking  the  loss  of  your  comfortable  places. 
Should  anything  of  the  sort  happen  again,  the  Squire  is  the  proper 

?erson  to  enquire  into  it,  and  will  no  doubt,  should  he  think  fit. 
dare  say — ^well— it  might  have  been  rats,  or  the  wind,  as  you  say  ; 
but  you  remember  my  observation  at  the  time  ?  I  would  have  you 
bear  it  in  mind  if  possible';  you  may  be  reminded  of  it,  perhaps,  some 
time  or  other,  to  your  great  surprise ;  but  till  then  my  dear  children, 
take  an  old  woman's  advice^  to  keep  silence  upon  the  subject." 

This  we  faithfully  promised,  as  loving  the  good  old  lady  too  well 
not  to  be  guided  by  her  advice  in  all  things,  though  I  could  aee 
plainly  how  the  two  girls  were  disappointed.  Indeed  I  confess  I  was 
rather  so  myself;  as  thinking  how  I  should  astonish  my  two  cronies, 
little  Tim,  our  errand  boy,  and  Hany  Hawser,  one  of  the  grooms, 
about  the  wonderful  bell-ringing. 

Well,  your  honours — ^notwithstanding  the  fears  expressed  by 
Mrs.  Rooney — at  last,  to  the  great  joy  of  us  all,  up  rattled  the  two 
carriages  that  same  day,  with  the  family  safe  inside,  the  yonng 
gentlemen  on  horseback,  and  all  just  as  they  had  left  the  day  before ; 
only  Mistress  and  the  young  ladies  seemed  very  tired*like,  with 
their  hair  out  of  curl  against  their  pale  cheeks,  yet  they  lo(4ced  as 
pretty  and  smiling  as  ever.  Of  course  they  were  all  talking  of  their 
pleasant  jaunt,  and  for  a  day  or  two,  nothing  else  was  talked  about, 
from  the  drawing-room  to  the  servant's  hall,  which  was  nothing 
surprising  you'll  say ;  it  was  much  more  so,  that  I,  but  a  prating 
boy  should  keep  my  promise  of  silence  as  rmrded  the  bell-ringing. 
Neverthdess  I  did  so,  I  can  assure  you  genUefblk,  and  so  I  ncppose, 
did  the  two  girls — leastways,  as  far  as  ever  I  knowed. 

Squire  Hawley  would  often  joke  us  about  our  fears  at  being 
left  in  the  house  that  night,  and  remarked  it  would  have  been  tcN> 
bad  indeed,  if  after  escaping  so  long.  May  Hall  had  been  attacked 

on  that  particular  night.    Just  then  I  remembered  the  whistle 
)»eard  before  shutting  the  hall  door  on  that  night,  but  had 
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nerer  spoke  of  it  to  mj  companions ;  and  as  I  thought  mentioning  it 
to  his  honour,  might  seem  like  contradicting  him,  I  still  held  my 
peace ;  but  for  many  a  year  after,  as  often  as  Christmas  came  round, 
I  never  heard  the  old  hall  clock  sing  out  three  in  the  morning^ 
without  being  reminded  of  the  words  of  our  dear  lamented  Mrs. 
Booney  (for  she  died  soon  after  the  strange  bell-ringing)  that  how- 
ever long  after,  something  would  come  of  that  night,  good  or  ill. 
How  I  used  to  think  of  her  words,  every  nineteenth  of  December  ! 
I  m  sure  no  one  had  greater  cause  for  remembering  them,  as  I  think 
all  present  will  allow  when  I  come  to  the  end  of  my  story  ;  per- 
haps you  think  I'm  come  to  it  now,  or  very  near ;  but  indeed-— 
indeed  your  honours  would  find  your  mistake,  for  the  best  and  most 
remarkable  is  yet  to  be  told ;  though  the  cause  of  the  ringing,  is  yet 
anknown,  even  at  this  present  day. 

Years  and  years  passed  on;  I  had  grown  to  become  a  steady, 
middle-aged  man,  I  am  proud  to  add,  a  fiivourite  in  the  family,  and 
had  got  to  be  head  gardener.  Ah,  lauk  a  day !  how  time  (foof  pass ! 
1 11  v^  to  see  many  changes  at  May  Hall ;  of  course  the  young  ladies 
got  married — their  brothers  left,  some  for  London,  some  for  foreign 
parts — ^then,  Barbara  and  Rose,  they  got  married,  and  settled  in 
Liverpool.  Mrs.  Rooney,  you  know,  as  I  said  awhile  ago,  had  been  then 
long  dead  :  and  then  my  respected  Mistress  was  taken;  and  of  course 
the  Squire,  quite  cut  np  at  nis  loss,  was  not  long  after :  then  came 
the  great  change,  when  May  Hall  passed  to  another  branch  of  the 
family.  I  had  been  living  with  a  great  nurseryman  in  the  out- 
skirts of  Liverpool,  when  I  heard  that  the  old  place  had  been  sold, 
to  become  the  property  of  strangers.  Ah  lauk  I  how  I  thought  of 
the  many  happy  days  I  had  passed  there.  Well,  but  there  was  one 
change  for  the  better  anyhows  :  the  robberies  and  murderotis 
attacks  seemed  to  have  been  clean  done  away  with,  nothing  of  the 
sort  had  been  heard  of  for  some  years,  the  part  had  got  to  be  more 
closely  inhabited,  and  it  was  only  here  and  there  that  a  few  old 
folks  talked  of  what  they  remembered  there  in  their  young  days,  a 
long  time  ago.  I  sometimes  joined  in  the  gossips  of  old  chaps  like 
myself,  and  considering  myself  no  longer  bound  to  secresy,  used  to 
tell  of  the  wopderful  bell-ringing  one  night,  when  I  lived  servant  at 
May  Hall ;  which,  as  it  only  set  some  of  the  young  fellows  present, 
winking  and  nudging  one  another,  and  I  heard  besides  something 
about  *^  old  twaddler,*^  I  wasn't  often  in  the  habit  of  repeating. 
Yet  I  often  thought  oi  Mrs.  Rooney's  words,  and  of  being  reminded 
of  them,  sometime  or  other,  *'for  good  or  for  Wh*' what  was  to 
remind  me,  I  hadn't  the  least  notion,  and  whatever  was  to  happen, 
I  thought  to  myself,  /  should  never  live  to  know  it,  as  being  already 
tolerably  advanced  in  life :  a  way  of  talking,  that  (begging  pardon 
of  you  gentlefolk)  1  havesinoe  thought  very  fddlish  ;  indeed,  sinful 
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I  may  say  ;  because  it  seems  equally  presumptuous  to  decide  you 
will  not  live,  as  to  be  positive  that  you  wiil — ^leastways  that*s  my 
way  of  thinking — I  beg  pardon. 

Well  then,  to  get  on  with  my  story.  It  was  exactly  sixty  years 
after  that  remarkable  nineteenth  of  December,  that  being  the 
assizes,  I  happened  to  be  one  of  the  subpeened  on  a  trial — Um — 
Y->s,  it  was  just  sixty  years,  on  account  of  its  being  on  my  own  birth- 
day, when  I  had  completed  my  seventy-sixth  year,  as  hearty  an  old 

cliap,  as however,  that's  nothing  to  do  wifli  my  story ;  and 

HH  I  was  saying,  I  was  obligated  to  attend  as  evidence.  The  prisoner 
was  an  old  man  too,  but  younger  than  I  by  some  five  or  six  years 
I  should  say ;  while  a  more  ilUlooking  murderous  chap  I  never  ■ 
Now,  *twas  a  most  curious  thing,  birt  as  tlie  trial  proceeded,  it  came 
out  that  the  prisoner's  father ,  was  head  of  the  gang,  that  caused  such 
alarm  round  about  Liverpool,  in  former  times.  All  in  court,  were 
struck  by  the  discovery,  and  as  many  questions  asked  as  circum- 
stances would  permit :  for  my  own  part,  1  was  most  anxious  to  make 
more  particular  enquiries,  for  reasons  .of  my  own,  that  you  may  all 
well  guess,  and  resolved  to  watch  my  opportunity.  I  was  soon  after 
admitted  to  the  prisoner,  who,  having  made  a  full  confession  at  the 
bar,  I  found  ready  enough  to  make  any  further  commanication 
desired ;  ay,  and  hardened  enough,  to  brag  of  his  wicked  doings. 

''Why  ay,**  says  he,  '*  it*s  a  many  years  back  now,  but  I  remem- 
ber them  times  as  you  talks  on,  as  tho'  it  was  only  yesterday. 
I  was  but  a  wee  chap  then,  and  sitch  as  I,  used  to  be  sent  as  aoouts- 
like,  whenever  there  was  a  job  in  hand ;  *cos  you  see,  we  could 
creep   behind  hedges,    and   crouch  in  dry  ditches,  ready  to  give 


notice.** 


<'May  Hall  was  a  famous  place  in  those  days:"  I  observed, 
"  but  it  was  never  known  to  be  attacked,  how  came  that  ?*'  The 
fellow  answered  with  a  sort  of  knowing  grin.  "  Why  ay.  May 
Hall,  the  richest  for  miles  about,  thai  would  have  been  a  trump 
indeed.  IVe  heard  father  say  so  many  a  time,  *  but  confound 
them  folks/  says  he,  *  they're  always  so  wide  awake,  so  alive — be 
hanged  to  'em !  sich  a  lot  of  folks  and  servants  up  so  late  :  sitch 
dancings  and  rows.*  '*  *<  That  was  the  common  notion,"  I  said. 
"  Yes,"  he  went  on,  *'  so  father  used  to  say :  '  We  shall  never  make  a 
job  there,  boys,'  says  he :  ''  There  never  was  but  one  oppor- 
t unity,  leastways  as  we  all  thought,  I  remember  'twas  one  Christ- 
mas— a  famous  dark  night.  (I  began  to  be  more  attentive.)  One 
Christmas  time  'twas^  leastways  not  far  off  on't,  it  being  one  jsMf- 
tee  nth  day  of  December— -^J"*  The  fellow  stopped,  and  looked  at  me 
with  surprise;  and  I  have  no  doubt  with  sufficient  cause.  "Grooo/' 
said  I,  almost  breathless.  *•  Well  then,"  he  continued,  *•  I  rennem- 
ber  there  was  some  grand  business  or  other  to  come  off  in  Liverpool, 
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on  that  same  day,  and  it  was  reported,  that  Squire  Hawley«  (who 
then  owned  May  Hall,)  would  be  tliere,  amongst  other  of  tho 
gentry — ^there  was  a  ball  too,  or  some  grand  kick-up  at  night ;  so  of 
course  Madam  must  go,  and  that  took  almost  all  the  servants ;  and 
it  was  saidf  there  would  be  only  a  few  women  and  a  mere  slip  of  a 
liid,  left  in  the  house  till  next  day.  Of  course  we  knew  we  could 
soon  settle  them.  I  don't  know  old  feller,  if  you  remember  them 
parts !  but  it  was  alt  very  open  round  about,  so  that  sharp  eyes 
might  see  from  a  g^odish  distance,  what  were  going  on ;  and  when 
there  was  a  lot  of  flaring  lights  we  guessed  there  was  company. 
So  when  we  children  crept  as  near  as  we  dared  that  night,  (little 
chaps  like  I  was  then,  got  nearest)  for  a  long  time  the  house  was 
all  dark,  'cept  one  small  room  at  the  bottom,  where  I  just  see  a  fire 
burning,  and  one  little  glint  of  a  candle,  with  only  a  woman  sitting 
at  needle- work.  I  giv'd  notice  as  agreed.  '  All  right/  says  father, 
'  there's  only  the  few  women  and  the  boy.,^  So  its  now  or  never  pals  I  '* 
When  jost  as  father  laid  the  plan  so  natty,  if  them  cur$t  winders 
warn't  all  at  once  lit  up  like  a  'lamination,  and  folks  seemed  a 
running  to  and  ho^  in  all  the  rooms !  M^  eye^  /  hpw  father  did 
rap  oat ;  and  says  he,  *  we've  been  clean  gammoned !  for  the  house 
is  full  as  ever,  and  they're  at  their  dancing,  and  all  manner  o'  games, 
be  hanged  to  'em  1  its  no  use  our  waiting  any  longer,  better  be  off 
after  other  game.'  So  with  that  we  all  cut  awo^  like  winkin  1  I 
sounded  my  whistle,  and  just  then  the  big  town  cluck  sung  out  three 
in  the  morning  !  " 

What  more  the  fellow  said,  I  didn't  notice,  for  I  had  as  may  be 
well  supposed,  heard  quite  enough :  ay,  enough  to  remind  me  of 
good  Mrs.  Rooney's  words,  so  many  years  back.  Lord  bless  me  ! 
if  thai  night  didn't  seem  to  all  at  once  have  come  back  again,  when 
I  was  the  simple  lad>  listening  to  the  dear  old  lady,  blaming  us  for 
neglecting  to  cloee  the  mndam-^huttere  I  The  very  thing  that  helped 
to  save  our  lives,  and  added  sixty  years  to  mine,  then  mercifully 
spared !  for  though,  as  the  young  woman  observed,  the  ringing  might 
bave  been  occasioned  by  rats,  wind,  or  any  other  accident,  still  to 
use  the  words  of  Mrs.  Rooney,  '*  Providence  is  not  the  less  at  work, 
hecauee  purblind  mortals  cannot  discover  the  means  emplf^edJ* 
Such  was  my  reflection  then,  your  honours ;  such  it  is  now  ;  and  I 
respectfully  beg  leave  to  express  my  hope  of  it  being  that  of  the 
present  company.* 


*  The  shove  was  related  to  the  author  by  a  gentleman  of  unquestionable 
▼erBcity  as  a  hct  still  in  remembrance  of  tome  of  the  old  residents  in  LiTerpool : 
Md  oartainlr  the  ooincidenoe  of  the  prisoner's  eonfrssion,  with  Ihe  date  of  so 
n^ny  years  back,  seems  very  remarkable. 
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TS  THBSI   CHAPTBBI* 


Chaptsb  I. 

EysRr  man  to  his  day.  We  of  this  generation  are  weakljr 
disposed  in  favonr  of  railways^  Great  Easterns^  and  Atlantic  Tele- 
graphs. In  spite  of  enticing  prints  of  dashing  drags,  and  spanking 
tits,  coloured  with  improbable  brilliancy',  and  labelled  **  The  Start,** 
'^  Putting  '£m  Alcmg,''  &c  &c. ;  we  cannot  help  voting  the  old  mail- 
coaching  days,  a  mockery  and  a  snare.  Our  Others,  on  the  other 
hand,  regard  these  modern  innovations  with  less  implicit  faith. 
They  are  generally  ready  with  a  little  grave  banter  or  sarcastic  con- 
dolence, when  cables  break,  or  locomotives  convey  a  few  of  us  on 
an  unpremeditated  journey,  for  which  return- tickets  are  never  issued. 
Our  grandfathers,  again,  utterly  scout  them,  and  denonnoe  the  mere 
mention  of  their  names  as  Mvolons  and  absurd.  According  to  these 
venerable  anti-diluvians  we  are  indeed  a  degenerate  people.  Why, 
they  won't  allow  us  even  rains  or  frosts  now-a.days,  and  as  for  storms, 
pshaw !  we  have  n't  had  one  for  twenty  years.  Now,  if  these  old 
gentlemen  are  correct,  and  it  is  a  true  bill  that  noses  have  ceased 
to  drop  frozen  on  the  pavement,  or  heads  of  hair  to  depart  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind — ^why,  we  can  only  submit,  and  look  iMick  with  a 
sigh  to  the  '^good  old  times,"  when  these  little  jokes  were  of  daily 
occurrence. 

For  myself,  however,  I  am  hard  of  belief.  I  aver  it  stoutly, 
boldly,  fearlessly,  that  in  this  one  respect,  our  brave  ancestors  are 
either  humbugs  themselves,  or  endeavouring  to  humbug  their  brave 
descendants.  And  how  do  I  know  this?  From  personal  experience? 
No.  Of  the  intensity  of  the  frost,  and  violence  of  the  hurricanes  of 
twenty  years  ago,  I  confess  myself  personally  ignorant ;  being  then 
thoroughly  indifferent  to  all  phenomena  save  tops  and  bottoms,  and 
exhibiting  a  marked  preference  for  pap  over  any  description  of  use- 
ful knowledg  >•  1  ut,  gentle  reader,  ao^otf  remember  the  ivinter  of 
185 —  ?  You  do  ?  Then  my  case  is  proved.  Bring  me  the  hardest 
collector  of  statistics ;  put  me  face  to  face  with  the  oldest  of  oldest 
inhabitants ;  and  if  he  can  affirm  that  for  roaring  blasts,  feithotnless 
snow,  sky-blue  feces,  froasen  fingers,  skatiog,  snowballs,  routs,  and 
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jollity,  anj  contemptible  old  winter  he  may  name  beat  that  winter — 
I  will  first  defy  him  to  the  proof,  and  then,  when  he  is  completely 
▼anqoished,  r^ret  that  his  veracity  has  not  kept  pace  with  ois  in- 
creasing years. 

I  therefore  like  the  winter  of  185— •  I  am  partial  to  that  winter, 
not  only  because  it  gives  me  a  triumph  over  the  oldest  inhabitant, 
by  an  argument  whose  force  must  penetrate  the  most  Boeotian  in- 
tellect ;  but  because  I've  got  a  little  story  to  tell  you  about  it.  And, 
to  throw  light  on  this  story,  or  any  thing  else,  what  can  be  so  good 
88  the  sun  ?     Let  me  use  it. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  then,  in  the  year  of  grace  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  fifty—-,  the  sun  shone  straight  down  upon 
London.     Yon  must  know,  I  mean  upon  all  London,  for  London  is 
somewhat  larger  than  Little  Peddlington,  and  while  the  heat  is 
gently  frying  one  part  of  it,  another  may  shiver  in  Arctic  cold,  and 
a  third  grope  in  cimmerian  darkness.     On  this  occasion,  however, 
the  vivid  rays  illumined  not  only  the  extremest  confines  of  Hamp- 
stead  and  Camberwell,  but  also  the  far  fields  beyond,  of  which 
Cockaigne  knoweth  not.      And  very  beautiful  indeed  these  rays 
were,  and   very  beautiful   they  made  everything  on  which  they 
lighted ;  but  our  business  just  now  is  with  one  that  rested  steadily 
on  the  City,  and  would,  if  you  had  got  upon  it  and  slid  gently  down, 
have  taken  you  into  the  counting-house  of  Cuffin  and  Slog,  India 
Merchants,  and  deposited  you  on  the  person  of  Mr.  Robert  Summer, 
their  chief  clerk.    That  is,  he  was  Mr.  Robert  Summer  in  the  count- 
ing-house and  during  ofiice  hours ;  a  single  glance  at  his  mirthful 
countenance  showed  that  out  of  that  gloomy  abyss  of  ledgers  it  would 
hare  been  a  personal  insult  to  call  him  anything  but  Bob.     Bob  he 
was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  much  as  if  that  appellation  had 
been  bestowed  on  him  at  the  baptismal  font.     Bob  was  stamped  on 
him  and  everything  he  did.     As  Bob  he  had  laughed  and  joked 
through  five  and  twenty  years ;  Bob  in  his  cradle  ;  Bob  at  school ; 
Bob  working  manfully  in  the  great  world  of  London.     His  very 
hmdlady,  a  gaunt  and  austere  personage,  of  advanced  years,  and  the 
Methodist  persuasion,  often  forgot  to  prefix  the  ''Mr.;"  in  fact, 
everybody  odled  him  Bob,  but  one— one  from  whose  lips  he  would 
have  given  worlds   to  hear  the    syllable — and  that  was  Jemima 
Jdlyboy. 

But  now  that  we  have  introduced  Bob  Summer  on  his  high  stool, 
perhaps  some  of  our  readers  would  like  to  know  how  he  came  there ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  almost  essential  to  the  progress  of  our  story  that 
they  should.  Five  years,  then,  before  this  eventful  morning,  Bob 
had  taken  an  affectionate  leave  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Summer,  and  his 
fifteen  brothers  and  sisters,  and  turning  his  back  on  the  green  hills 
of  Devon,  walked  sturdily  to  London,  increasing  the  wealth  of  that 
metropolis  by  the  addition  of  a  clean  shirt  and  a  five  pound  note. 
From  the  somewhat  slender  nature  of  this  outfit,  it  may  be  augured 
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that  the  parental  Summers'  worldly  means  were  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, in  a  flourishing  condition.  And  such  was  indeed  the  case.  A 
steady  course  of  brilliant  amateur  farming  had  gradually  lopped  acre 
after  acre  from  a  once  respectable  estate  ;  and*  one  fine  momiDg 
Squire  Summer  by  right,  woke  up  to  find  himself  Squire  Summer 
by  courtesy.  Seeking  his  heir  to  communicate  this  pleasing  dis- 
coyery,  he  found  him  in  the  act  of  mounting  his  hay  mare  Betsy, 
radiant  in  all  the  glory  of  pink  and  tops,  and  determined  to  take 
the  shine  that  day  out  of  the  <*  Neck  or  Nothing*'  Hunt. 

•*  Bob,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Summer,  *'  I'm  a  beggar."  Bob  had 
one  foot  in  the  R:irrup — "Very  well.  Father,"  said  he,  and  took  it 
out  again. 

That  night  he  had  put  five-and-thirty  miles  between  himself  and 
the  home  of  his  youth — ^but  it  was  a  long  tramp  to  London  ;  and, 
for  all  his  bravery  and  light-heartedness,  poor  Bob  felt  considerably 
down  in  the  mouth,  when  one  snowy  winter^s  night  he  sighted  the 
lights  of  the  metropolis.  For  you  must  know  that,  although  be  had 
left  them  at  home  with  vast  stories  of  the  wealth  to  be  picked  ap 
in  those  wonderful  streets,  slill  in  all  London  he  had  not  a  single 
friend,  and^  as  before  hinted,  all  that  lay  between  him  and  starva- 
tion was  a  five-p)'jnd  note  and  a  shirt  without  a  stain.  It  takes 
a  deal  of  grief,  however,  to  keep  a  man  from  his  mutton.  He  had 
not  passed  more  than  a  thousand  or  so  of  gas  lamps^  when  it  struck 
him  with  irresistible  force  that  a  nice  tender  steak  and  dish  of 
mashed  potatoes,  with,  perhaps,  a  stiff  tumbler  of  grog  to  combat 
the  cold,  would  be  about  as  good  a  thing  as  he  could  have  under  the 
circumstances.  At  the  same  moment  his  eye  was  attracted  by  an 
enormous  lamp  of  surpassing  brilliancy,  suspended  over  an  open 
door,  and  two  gaily  decorated  windows,  into  which  hungry  way- 
farers were  invited  to  enter  and  banquet  on  every  dainty  that  the 
mind  of  man  could  conceive.  The  generally  **'  swell "  aspect  of  the 
place  at  first  somewhat  staggered  Bob ;  but  a  second  look,  revealing 
a  snug  room  in  which  a  bhizing  fire  played  pleasantly  on  the  different 
boxes  and  table-cloths,  decided  him  at  once,  and  the  next  minute 
he  was  before  the  bars,  and  endeavouring  to  remove  the  sensation 
of  being  furnished  with  snowballs  instead  of  hands. 

'*  Stiffish  evening.  Sir  ?*'  said  a  voice  on  his  right. 

Bob  turned,  and  discovered  that  the  only  other  occupant  of  the 
apartment,  was  a  smallish  middle-aged  gentleman,  with  a  red  fece 
and  a  merry  eye,  which  twinkled  over  a  steaming  glass  of  brandy- 
and- water.  Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  observation  had  been 
addressed  to  himself.  Bob  replied,  with  an  affirmative  nod. 

"  You  appear  to  have  come  some  distance.  Sir  ?"  continued  the 
stranger,  indicating  with  the  glass  the  snow  on  Bob's  great  coat, 
which  he  had  hung  on  a  pin. 

'*  Thirty  miles,  and  deuced  tired  I  am  at  the  end  of  it,"  replied 
our  hero,  with  a  smile  that  betokened  entire  approval  of  the  stranger, 
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Dieatally  and  physically.  In  return,  that  gentleman's  eye  rested  on 
B  »b  with  a  fixed  and  steady  look  of  interrogation,  and  was  evidently 
the  eye  of  one  who  couldn't  make  It  out. 

At  this  juncture,  a  waiter,  in  a  white  choker  and  towel,  appeared 
slowly,  took  Bob's  order  in  a  condescending  manner,  and  languidly 
arranged  a  knife  and  fork  on  an  opposite  table.  The  jolly  gentle- 
man, who  had  evidently  made  up  his  mind  to  know  more  about  our 
hero,  clutched  the  op|M>rtunity  at  once. 

''  Waiter !  *'  shouted  he,  in  a  tone  which  made  that  functionary  reel 
io  his  pumps — "  where  the  devil  are  your  eyes,  sir?  Do  you  see  that 
gentleman  freezing — ^froaea  stiff,  sir  ?  And  do  you  dare  to  put  him 
into  that  icy  box  with  a  thousand  draughts  blowing  into  it,  when 
this  uble  is  a  full  foot.and*a-half  nearer  the  fire  ?  Bring  that  knife 
and  fork  over  here,  sir,  instantly  I  and  now  see  if  you  can  get  what 
he  wants,  something  quicker  than  a  gouty  snail.  And  now,  sir,  if 
you'll  excuse  me,  I'd  recommend  you  to  follow  my  example,"-^ 
and  he  held  up  the  glass.  Whether  it  was  the  thawing  influence  of 
the  fire,  or  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a  friendly  voice  where  he  ex- 
pected little  kindness,  I'm  not  exactly  sure;  but  I  know  that  Bob 
found  the  stranger's  geniality  irresistible  ;  that  he  took  his  luggage 
out  of  his  pocket  and  sat  down  beside  it;  that  he  finished  his  supper 
and  story  tc^ether,  and  wound  up  by  asking  his  companion's  advice. 
"  In  the  first  place,"  said  the  genial  gentleman.  **  What's  your 
name  ?     In  the  second,  here's  my  card," 

Bob  presented  his  pasteboard,  and  read  on  the  return  ticket : 

Mr.  Job  Jollyboy, 

Magnolia  Cottage,  Brompton. 

"  And  now,  my  friend,"  said  Mr.  Jollyboy,  pulling  forth  a  hand- 
aome  gold  cbronomet^.  **  Tve  just  five  minutes  to  spare  to  catch 
the  bus.  Let  us  understand  each  other.  You  want  something  to  do, 
instanter,  eh  ?  Not  proud,  of  course.  Willing  to  turn  your  hand 
to  anything,  eh  ?  Can  you  call  on  me,  the  day  after  to-morrow,  at 
five  o'clock  ?  " 

Bob  eagerly  signified  his  readiness  to  do  so. 

"  Mind,"  resumed  Jollyboy,  with  a  joyous  chuckle,  as  if  the 
thing  were  only  a  pleasant  jest,  "mind,  I  hold  out  no  hopes  to  you ; 
I  make  no  promise.  Till  then,  do  the  best  you  can  for  yourself. 
And  so,"  (throwing  oflP  a  prodigious  gulp  of  the  liquid)  '*  five  pounds 
all  you've  got,  eh  ?" 

Bob  repeated  the  fact. 

**  Well,"  said  Mr.  Jollyboy  with  still  greater  enjoyment,  "  look 
at  me.  You  wouldn't  think  me  a  beggar,  eh  ?  Because  I'm  happy 
to  say  I'm  not,  ha  J  ha  !  ha !  Far  from  it.  Well,  five  and  thirty 
years  ago,  instead  of  five  pounds,  I  had'nt  dve  pence.  Good  night- 
day  after  to-morrow — five  sharp — mind  the  address."  And  Mr. 
Jollyboy  rolled  out. 
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Chaptsr  n. 


It  has  been  remarked  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  to-morrow ; 
from  which  it  evidently  follows  that  the  day  after  to-morrow  is 
equally  chimerical.  That  the  remark  is  idiotic,  however,  is  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  this  wcls  the  day  after  to-morrow.  Or  rather  the 
evening  after  to-morrow ;  for,  though  but  half-past  four,  the  street 
lamps  were  lit,  and  twilight  stole  over  Magnolia  Ck>ttage. 

Dinner  was  probable  in  that  establishment.  A  savoury  and 
unctuous  odour  pervaded  the  lower*regions  ;  it  oozed  gently  to  the 
street,  and  maddened  the  pnssers-by;  it  hung  lovingly  on  the 
banisters,  and  penetrated  the  bed  room  on  the  first  floor  back,  where 
stood  Mr.  Jolly  boy  finishing  off  his  tie. 

Mr.  Jolly  boy  was  in  high  spirits.  As  he  sniffed  the  perfume, 
his  face  became  radiant ;  as  he  glanced  at  a  paper  before  him,  it 
became  more  radiant  still.  There  must  have  been  some  hidden 
meaning  in  that  paper,  for  to  the  uninitiated  it  seemed  a  common 
telegraphic  dispatch,  and  bore  these  absurdly  prosaic  words : 

Exeter^  3  p.  m. 
Story  correct  in  every  particular. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Jollyboy  folded  it  carefully  up ;  put  it 
into  his  pocket  ;  and,  the  tie  being  finished  to  his  satisfaction, 
stepped  gaily  to  the  drawing-room.  On  the  threshold  of  that  apart- 
ment, however,  something  caught  his  ear,  which  caused  him  to  pause, 
and  assume  an  attitude  of  the  deepest  attention.  For,  indeed,  it 
sounded  very  like  it :  and  if  Mr.  Jollyboy  hadn't  been  sure  that 
nothing  tender  could  exist  between  his  daughter  and  a  beggarly 
refugee,  (for,  in  spite  of  his  awful  moustache  and  waistcoat,  the 
Count  Henri  Adolphe  De  Montmorenci  was  nothing  else)  he  could 
have  taken  his  oath  that  he  heard  some  person  kiss  some  other  per- 
son's hand. 

<'But,  pshaw!"  thought  Mr.  Jollyboy,  "  that's  impossible,  fo 
Jemima  would  have  screamed  out,  you  know.*' 

Why,  then,  did  Mr.  Jollyboy  listen  ? 

"  Oh  I  yes,  Count,"  murmured  a  feminine  voice,  "  I  love  it ; 
I  dote  on  it ;  and  the  name,  ' My  heart  is  thine'  so  lovely !  so 
charming  !  ah  I " 

*'  Charmant,  charmant,"  replied  a  male  ditto,  ^*  boot,  ah  I  my 
ch^re  mees  Jemima,  vat  for  you  vill  alvays  say  Count — ^Adolphe 
nevare  ?  Ah  mees  Jemima,  I  wiU  give  all  of  mine  estate,  ven  dey 
shall  come  back  to  me,  for  hear  you  spik  zat  little  word !  ** 

And  here  the  male  voice  sighed  a  plaintive  sigh,  which  would 
doubtless  have  been  effective,  had  it  not  been  followed  by  a  nasal 
sound,  indicative  of  the  vicinity  of  culinary  preparations. 
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ftatHi«-tat-tat  I  Nothing  of  the  humble  in  it ;  but  a  ssiart  and 
Well-sustalned  appeal  to  the  knocker,  brought  Mr.  JoUyb  >/  off  the 
mat  and  into  the  room  with  aingulur  and  auspicious  facility ;  and 
caused  Jemima  to  whisper,  ^*  Hush !  wo  are  obserred.^  Almost 
at  the  same  moment,  Martha  announced  Mr.  Summer. 

^  Ah^  mj  dear  Sir !"  said  the  host^  shaking  Bob*s  hand  with  over- 
flowing cordiality.  "  Fm  delighted  to  see  you.  Punctual  to  a 
minute ;  just  going  to  dinner ;  and  then  for  your  little  affiur. 
Bnsineas  first,  you  know,  pleasure  afterwards.  Jemima,  my  dear, 
Mr.  Summer ;  my  daughter.  Sir.  Count  Henri  Adolphe  de  Mont, 
morenci ;  Mr.  Summer.  Mr.  Summer  ;  Count  Henri  Adolphe  De 
Montmorenci." 

Now,  after  this  introduction,  some  extraordinary  things  occurredt 
which  we  shall  lay  before  tfa^  reader,  seriatim,  and  shall  he  delighted 
to  hear  bis,  or  her,  explanation  of  them. 

Firstly  :  Bob,  instead  of  being  impressed  with  the  Count^s  title, 
appeared  rather  to  scorn  it ;  for  when  tnat  nobleman  offered  the  lady 
his  arm,  and  swept  her  out  of  the  room,  he  received  from  our  hero 
a  glance  of  the  deepest  hatred  and  contempt.  Now,  that  the 
presence  of  a  French  Count  should  produce  small  effect  on  one  who 
had  pledged  lords  at  his  own  table,  passed  earls  on  the  hunting.field, 
and  once  picked  a  duke  out  of  a  aitch,  cannot  exactly  be  called  a 
miracle.  But  how  about  the  hatred  ?  What  had  the  Count  dona 
lo  offend  our  young  friend  ? 

Secondly :  The  dinner  party  was  deliciously  snug :  all  the  mem- 
bers being  known  to  the  reader :  and  presided  over  by  Miss  Jemima, 
she  being  Mr.  Jollyboy's  only  child  at  home,  and  he  being  a 
widower.  Thus,  Bob  had  every  facility  for  display,  both  as  a  con- 
versationist and  trencherman  ;  yet,  when  the  Count  gallantly  opened 
the  door  for  the  damsel's  exit.  Bob  felt  tliat  he  had  eaten  nothing, 
and  said  ditto. 

Thirdly :  When  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sederunt,  his  host  took 
him  aside,  and  offered  him  a  situation  of  1007.  a-year,  to  begin  with, 
in  the  house  of  a  friend,  Bob  gazed  in  a  vacant  manner,  muttered 
imbedlely,  suddenly  righted  himself,  made  an  appointment  for  next 
morning,  seized  his  hat,  and  rushed  to  the  street. 

"  Vat  is  the  meaning  of  dis  M.  Sommare  ?"  thought  the  Count, 
twirling  his  moustache;  *'he  is  von  tnauvais  Anglais,  von  dam 
cloddepol.'^ 

*'*  What  a  singular  young  man  !'*  mused  Miss  Jemima,  upstairs. 
"  He  is  very  handsome,  however,  and  his  eyes  are  beautiful !" 

**  What  the  deuce  is  the  matter  with  the  fellow  ?''  said  papa 
Jollyboy,  to  himself.  "  Looked  as  if  he  didn't  know  whether  he 
waa  on  his  head  or  his  heels.  However,  he  seems  a  downright  honest 
lad;  and  I  hope  he'll  take  Cuffin's  place.  Anyhow,  111  standby 
him,  for  memory  of  old  times  ;  or  my  name's  not  Job  Jollyboy." 

"  Well,  and  what  iooi  the  matter  with  him  ?'*  says  the  reader. 
Reader  I  hom  the  moment  Bob  Summer  saw  Jemima  Jollyboy, 
reason  fled.  z 
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Chapter  III. 

Haw  easily  and  gracefully  do  writers  of  fiction  deal  with  the 
flight  of  time !    What  would  be  a  melodrama  at  the  Surrey ,  or  th^ 

'"  Wic/*  without  its  five  years  fleeting  by  between  the  acts  ?     Five 

*years  fertile  in  mighty  events  that  the  siuthor's  brain'  never  fagg^ 

'  over,  that  never  were  put  in  rehearsal.  Magic  period  t  Is  it  not 
then  that  the  immaculate  rustic  and  Margery  Ploughshare  of  the 
first  act,  becomes,  the  substantial  Australian  fanner  and  farmeress  of 
Xhe  second  ?  When  else  could  the  unjust  steward  Jbave  been  tran<(- 
formed  into  the  shaggy  bushranger^  who  is  shot,  to  slow  music^  at  the 
fall  of  the  curtain,  by  a  detachment  of  two  sildiers^  respectively  four 
and  six  feet  high — an  awful  instance  of  retribution,  seeing  that  both 

^  muskets  were  pointed  straight  into  the  air,  and  one  of  them  missed 
fire  ?     Again,  who  opens  the  eye  of  astonishment  when  Snorkins, 

*  of  the  Red  Fire  Romancer,  begins  a  chapter  with  "  Five  years  haJ 
elapsed  ^'*   And  if  such  proceedings  are  encouraged  in  these  eminent 

'  men  by  a  world's  applause,  surely  qo  one  will  cavil  at  our  modest 

'  little  tale  taking  a  similar  liberty. 

Therefore,  dear  reader,  be  so  good  as  to  fancy  everybody  five 

'  years  older  than  at  the  close  of  last  chapter ;  and  every  thing  much 
the  same,  except  that  Boh  Summer  is  now  head  clerk  in  Cuffin 
and  Slog's,  with  a  prospect  of  speedy  partnership,  and  I  am  afraid 

'  to  say  how  much  salary.  Fancy,  also,  that  on  a  splendid  winter's 
day  that  makes  each  skater's  heart  bound  within  him,  a  sunbeam  is 
shining  down  on  the  city,  that  if  you  had  slid  down  it  you  wou^d 
have  knocked  Bob  Summer  off  his  stool ;  that,  in  fact,  it  is  the 
identical  day  on  which  we  first  asked  you  to  make  his  acquaintance. 
Boh  Summer  had  something  on  his  mind.  Directly  before  him 
ticked  the  ofice  clock,  on  which  he  every  moment  cast  an  anxious 
glance,  and  then  dived  frantically  into  a  ponderous  tome  thai  lay 
open  before  him,  and  displayed  columns  of  figures  of  Herculean 
proportions.  Whenever  a  new  name  turned  up  on  the  page,  soft 
but  energetic  whispers  broke  from  his  lips,  as  if  he  were  invoking  a 
blessing  on  the  owner's  head;  or,  perhaps,  it  might  have  been  the 
the  reverse.  His  neat  little  boots,  too,  kept  working  round  the 
legs  of  the  stool  with  astounding  perseverance,  and  at  times  descended 
with  a  kick  that  betrayed  utter  disregard  of  the  symmetry  of  that 
piece  of  furniture,  or  the  consequences  that  might  accrue  to  his  own 
person  in  the  event  of  its  breaking  down.     On  the  whole,  it  was 

'  quite  clear  that  Bob  Summers  was  ill  at  ease,  and  that  however 
delightful  a  spot  a  counting-house  may  be  on  ordinary  occasions,  at 
that  particular  moment  he  would  much  rather  have  been  somewhere 
else.  And  why  should  Bob  thus  disquiet  himself?  Can  we  find 
any  clue  in  the  clock,  or  the  boots,   or  the  bran  new  coat  hanging 
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Iiehiiid  hkn;  with  the,  bran  ne^v  skates  peepiug  from  the  poeket  ? 
.  No?  Then  I  will  tell  you,  Thb  day  waa  to  bc>  the  crisis  of.hiii 
life.  Among  the  thousands  which  London  would  pour  forth  this 
'  day  to  the  aerpentine— the  gentlemen  to  skate  gracenilly  on  the  ice, 
and  sometimes  ungracefully  through  it;  the  ladUes  to  look  on,  get  a 
complexion^  and  exhibit  their  ankles — were  to  be  Jemima  Jollybov 
and  her  married  sister ;  and  Bob  was  to  take  them  I  This  day  Bop 
had  sworn  to  decide  it,  and  pot  the  momentous  question  to  the  idol 
of  his  soul.  Every  thing  promised  well :  the  married  sister  was 
his  awmm  friend ;  Jemima  was  always  in  tip-top  spirits  on  the  ice  : 
and,  better  still,  Henri  Adolphe  De  Montmorenci  would  be  out  of 
the  way.  For  that  fascinating  creature  had  indited  a  note,  whic^, 
ioatead  of  stating  his  reluctance  go- abroad,  for  fear -of  too' warm  a 
reception  at  the  hands  of  Alessrs.  Moses  and  Aaron  Levi,  set  fort)i 
that  his  heart  was  broketi  at  being  obliged  to  forego  such  celestial 
bliss,  bat  that  business  of  the  last  importance,  &c«  &c.  ''  Twelve 
o'clock!"  cried  Bob,  as  the  timepiece  chimed  the  meridian  hou^, 
^'twelve  o'clock;  then  Hagbury,  Jinks  and  Co.  may  go  to  the  deuce.*' 
So  saying,  he  closed  the  big  volume  with  a  crash,  and  bounded  off 
his  stool,  to  the  entire  discomposure  of  Mr.  Minikin,  the  second  in 
command.  Mr.  Minikin  was  it  grave  and  nervous  young  person, 
who  blew  upon  the  flute  and  went  to  Little  Bethel. 

Wbat  a  day  it  was  when  Bob  got  out  into  the  crowded  streets. ; 
and  how  his  feet  seemed  lifted  off  the  pavement .  with  mingled  hope 
.  and  excitement !  On  he  went,  almost  at  a  run,  butting  a  police- 
man here,  treading  on  a  postman  there,  and  wondering  all  the  while 
why  the  deuce  the  people  didn't  get  out  of  his  way  when  he  was 
going  to  see  his  Jemima.  A  bus  was  ju«t  starting  from  the  Exchange, 
and  before  a  fat  man,  whom  he  had  pnshed  into  the  gutter,  cou]d 
rise  and  declaim  his  wrath.  Bob  was  on  the  top  and  spinning  away 
to  Brompten. 

At  the  lame  moment,  within  Magnolia  Cottage,  while  JoUyboy 
pire  wa^  enjfOjing  his  **  Times*'  in  the  dining-room,  Jemima  and  her 
sister  were  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  the  toilette,  and  as  they  dressed, 
they  tdked, 

"  Weil,'  my  dear,"  said'Mrs.  Crumpley,  with  that  awful  gravity 
and  Assumption^'  which  married  ladies  of  twenty-five  consider,  they 
have  a  right  to,  **  well,  my  dear,  and  though  be  has  keep  away  for 
.a  whole  week;  'one,  two^  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven  days^  my 
gracgoiis!  I  hope  you'll  not  let  down  your  spirits,  Jemima."  And 
there  was  severe  irony  in  Mrs.  Cmmnley's  tones* 

^*  Let  down  my  spirits !  '^  returnea  the  young  lady  in  a  shrill  voice, 
'*  let  down  my  spirits,  I  think  you  said  ?  0,  no  I  O  dear  no  I  What 
osnld  put  tbat  in  your  bead,  Mary  ?  " 

'*  I  thought  so,  my  dear,  because  you  liavo  never  ceased  to  lament 
his  absence  since  nine,  o'clock  this^qiotiung*    That's  all>  love." 
*'  MfS.  Cirumpley/!  .<  Youi;''  remafks  are  unbearable/M)urst  forth 
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Jemfma,  ^'but  I  know  fhe  reaaooy  you  crnel  thing,  that  joa  speak 
to  me  in  that  waj.  It's  because  I  didn't  care  /Ao/— ^no,  not  that  (a 
sound  as  of  snapping  of  fingers  rose  on  the  air)  for  jonr  Mr.  Summer ! 
Summer  I  ha,  na !  Summer !  May  I  not  prefer  a  member  of  the 
aristocracy  to  a  merchant's  derk,  ma'am  ?  Shall  I  cease  to  ain^ 
with  him  because  your  model  Summer  doesn't  know  one  note  firom 
another  ?  Or  perhaps  you  would  like  me  to  turn  from  his  el^ant 
conversation,  because  your  favourite  blunders  over  a  civil  speech  aa 
it  were  a  pill>  and  never  paid  me  a  compliment  in  his  life  ?  Marj, 
you  are  the  most  provoking  creature  in  the  world  !'' 

"  Perhaps  he  may  come  yet^  Jemima  dear/'  said  Mrs.  Cnimple3r 
quietly. 

A  burst  of  hysterical  tears  bore  witness  to  the  truth  of  Jemima^a 
words  as  she  sobbed  forth^^**  I  don't  care  a  pin  if  he  never  comes  near 
us  again  I  ^ 

Now,  a  better  natured  woman  than  Mrs,  Crumpley,  neTer 
stepped  in  Brompton,  or  anywhere  else ;  putting  her  arms  round 
her  sister's  neck,  she  said,  ''  'Mima,  dear,  let's  be  friends/' 

**  I'm  sure  Ma — ^Mary,  I  don't  w— want  (sob)  to  be  anything 
e— else  (sob)  ;  but  y-— you  do  (sob)  say  such  crud  th — things 
(several  sobs).** 

^'Well,  Jemima,"  returned  the  matron,  ''you  know  I  don*t 
want  to  vex  you ;  but  it  it  provoking,  I  confess  it,  to  see  you  throw- 
ing yourself  away  on  that  foreign  creature,  and  scarcely  rewarding 
poor  Bob's  devotion  with  a  smue.  Poor  fellow  I  he  deserves  some- 
thing better,  I'm  sure.  Not  one  in  twenty  but  would  have  heen 
off  long  ago,  considering  the  coldness  he's  met  with.  Take  mj 
word  for  it,  Jemima,  you'll  find  out  your  mistake  some  day,  and 
wish  you  had  chosen  honest  Bob  Summer  instead  of  that  bundle  of 
glitter  and  tinsel.  I  have  n't  been  married  two  years  for  nothing, 
I  can  tell  you  ;  and  if  ever  I  was  sure  of  anything  in  my  life,  I'm 
sure  this  Count  only  wants  your  money.  Count  ?  How  do  you 
know  he  is  a  Count  ?  Where's  his  fortune  7  Where's  his  ancestral 
tree  ?"  conduded  Mrs.  Crumpley,  posingly. 

**  You  know  he's  a  refugee,  an  exile  from  his  country's  diores !  " 
said  Jemima,  somewhat  hesitatingly. 

"  More  shame  for  him,  then,"  was  the  unmoved  rejoinder,  ''  for  of 
all  the  ruffianly,  dirty  creatures  I  ever  saw,  those  refugees  are  the 
worst.  Just  walk  through  Leicester-square,  and  you'Ubelieve  me  then. 
Oh,  Jemima,  I  wish  you'd  think  a  little  more  about  this,  and  be  a 
little  kinder  to  Bob  Summer,  He's  what  I  call  a  man :  he  needn't 
look  to  your  money,  for  he  has  a  capital  income,  and  better  proa- 
pects ;  and  what  is  more,  made  them  himself.  How  delighted  be 
waS|  too,  when  you  nromised  to  go  to-day.  I  hope  Crumpley  will 
be  out,  fbr  I  know  I  shall  be  a^mUy  in  the  way.  But  bless  me! 
there's  Bob's  knock,  and  we  not  dressed  yet ! " 

After  the  extraordinary  and  incredible  things  already  narrated 
in  our  history,  this  last  miracle  will  come  easily  within  the  compass 
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fd  the  readff^s  twalkiw.  Were  we  to  make  the  iaolated  anertion 
that  ladiea  kept  gendemen  waiting,  eapeciallj  while  they  dress,  it 
would  of  ooafae,  be  altogether  too  iimch,  and  to  be  ranked  only  with 
the  penny-a-liner's  large  gooseberry,  or  donkey  with  three  tails. 
It  is,  however,  incontrovertible  that  Bob  Summer  had  been  present 
with  Mr.  JoUyboy  for  a  full  half*honr ;  that  he  had  beoi  absent  with 
that  gentleman  for  the  aame  period — Shaving  langhed  at  forty  three 
of  that  gentleman's  jokes  without  hearing  a  word  of  them ;  and  that 
it  was  during  his  sixty-eighth  look  at  the  door,  that  it  opened,  and 
revealed  to  his  enraptured  gase  the  blooming  form  of  his  Jemima. 

Also,  the  reader,  being  a  gentleman  or  lady  of  acute  perception, 
has  often  observed  that  when  our  minds  are  screwed  up  to  some 
great  enterprise,  a  strange,  and  seemingly  supernatural  power  is 
given  UB  to  carry  it  through  ;  a  kind  of  go-a-headiahneas,  so  wonder- 
ful, that  when  the  deed  is  done,  we  look  back  and  say :  ^'  How  the 
deuce  did  I  manage  that  ?'* 

Something  of  this  spirit  most  have  animated  Bob  to  day ;  for, 
taking  oat  his  watch  with  easy  and  witching  jocularity,  and  fixing  a 
fjimnee  of  unutterable  admiration  on  his  beloved,  he  said, 

"  Liadies,  you  have  kept  a  business  man  thirty-one  minutes  past 
his  appointed  hour.  In  ordinary  cases,  this  would  be  unpardonable ; 
but  when  I  see  with  what  miraculous  effect  you  have  used  the  time, 
how  wonderfully  you  have  employed  Art  to  heighten  the  loveliness  of 
Nature,  I  not  only  forgive  you,  but  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of 
my  aoul ! " 

The  Timei  fell  to  the  floor.  Mr.  Jollyboy  sat,  and  his  daughter 
stood,  transfixed  and  motionless.  Bob  Summer  had  actually  paid  a 
compliment.  Yes ;  twist  it  how  you  would,  the  words  would  bear 
no  other  construction.  And  when  Jemima  had  sufiiciently  re- 
covered to  think  of  it,  it  wasn't  such  a  bad  one  either ;  no,  not  by 
any  means.    Jemima  smiled. 

**  Now,  remember.  Bob,"  said  Mr.  JoUyboy,  shaking  hands, 
*<  dinner  here  at  six.  I  depend  on  you  to  take  care  of  these  children, 
and  keep  them  out  of  mischief.*' 

*'  Mr.  JoUyboy;  Sir,  rely  on  me.  I  wiU  protect  them  with  my 
U ^ 

Bob  ceased,  and  his  countenance  feU.  A  knock ;  that  well- 
known  fatal  knock;  and,  equipped  in  ravishing  costume,  chain, 
whisker,  and  moustache  complete.  Count  Henri  Adolphe  Be  Mont- 
BKyrenci  stood  before  him. 

Bob  has  oflen  since  declared  that,  at  that  moment,  he  could  have 
kicked  him  into  the  street.  He  has  added,  that  when  the  exile, 
with  lightning-Uke. celerity,  offered  Jemima  his  arm,  and  the  offer 
was  accepted,  he  wished  to  immolate  him  on  the  spot.  Instead  of 
doing  80,  however,  he  offered  his  to  Mrs.  Crumpley ;  but  his  dream 
of  bliss  was  o'er ;  gloom  reigned  in  his  soul. 

Why,  then,  under  these  harrassing  circumstances,  should  we 
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detail  thdr  progrett  to  the  ke  ?  Why  shQuld  ife  pstbi  the  tMd^ 
by  showing  now  Jemima  «ad  the  Cooiifc  marched  ia  fraat ;  btfir  he 
poured  lorth  perfect  toncntt  of  wit,  at  which  she  laughed  till,  tha 
streets  echoed  again;  hew,  between  the  peak,  his  hat  beat  dcnrn  ta 
her  bonnet,  and  staid  whispering  there  till  Bab  was  nearly  itaQtIic  ; 
how  Mrs.  Cromi^y,  having  no  one  to  talk  ia,  waa  actlMllj  abU^ed 
to  hold  her  tongue ;  and  how«  alter  asking  a  dsaien  queatioatf 
without  getting  a  reply,  she  would  have  been  seriously  offended  if 
she  hadn't  seen  how  it  was?  Why  should  we  detail  all  this?  Thejr 
arrived  at  the  Serpentine. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  in  tofwn,  you  have  all  seen  the  Serpontine 
on  a  skating  day  ;  I  need  not,  then,  describe  the  appearance  it  pre- 
sented to  ovrparty  on  t|ii824tli  of  December.  Ladies  and  gei^ie-- 
men  in  the  country,  who  have  not  .been  ao  blessed,  I  need  not 
describe  it  to  yon  either;  becaase  I  never  could  give  yen  tlieal^htett 
idea  of  it.  Like  a  pretty  girl,  or  the  pyramids  of  Egypt*  it  moat 
he  seen  to  be  understood.  The  spectacle  of  thousanda  of  all  ranka 
and  ages— from  the  butcher  boy,  on  faiaold  irons,  to  the  mauata^wd 
and  fiiultlessly  got-up  aristocrat  on  his  pstent  skimmeiS'  flying  akn^ 
madly  at  railway  sp^il,  making  figures  on  the  iea»  whoae  hideous 
complications  the  eye  vainly  endeavoun  to  unravel ;  danrwig  Im- 
possible quadrilles,  and  falling  in  every  contortion  of  whidt  the 
human  frame  is  capable  :  of  mountaina  of  pea-jackets  in  the  shape 
of  Humane  Society's  men,  hung  with  machines .  for  the  preservation 
of  life,  but  which  look  as  if  they  were  meant  to  slay  with  dmtiftl«f»^^ 
tortures  :  of  lines  of  juvenile  and  adult  pld^eianB,  whoae  aspitations 
have  never  soared  to  skates,  rushing  fatnously  down  long  aUdea,  and 
then  as  fatuously  back  again:  of  myriads  of  tenia,  t&es,  atanda, 
trucks,  and  barrows,  furnished  with  every  known  commodity  lor 
assauging  human  hunger,  and  quenching  human  thirst:  and«  to 
crown  al^  of  bevies  of  damsels,  surveying  with  sparkling  eyes  the 
rush  and  roar  of  the  scene,  piquing  the  skater's  vanity  to  "more 
daring  feats,  and  hopelessly  bewitdnng  all  who  behoU  Quern. 
This  spectacle  it  would  be  mere  idiocy  for  pen  to  attempt  to 
delineate,  and  will  be  brought  home  to  the  Ration  at  large,  only 
when  Mr.  Frith  paints  it  as  a  companion  picture  to  his  wondaifiil 
••  Derby  Day." 

So,  leaving  it  to  the  imagination  of  our  readers,  we  will  oalyatale 
that  when  the  bustle  and  gaiety  were  at  their  highest,  our  party  made 
its  appearance.  While  yet  about  twenty  yards  from  the  ice  tbej 
were  observed  of  a  crowd  of  hungry-looking  men,  who  were  endea- 
vouring to  infuse  caloric  into  their  systems  by  holding  their  haisda 
in  their  pockets  and  dancing  thedonble^uAs.  Without  any  aate 
of  wamingi  two  of  these  hun^  men  darted  from  the  rest,  seined 
our  party  (t.  e.  th^  male  portion  of  it),  thrust  it  into  two  diabs, 
and  began  to  fasten  on  its  skates. 

All  this  occurred  with  such  ranidity  that  Bob's  breath  was 
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almost  tttken  out  of  his  body ;  «nd,  on  r^aining  some  oonieiousnesR 
of  the  ontward  world,  the  first  object  that  met  hia  eye  was  the 
CouBty  gliding  graeefbllj  away  on  one  foot,  havings  in  a  fit  of 
absence^  left  him  (Bob)  to  settle  with  both  the  hungry  ones.  Now, 
Bob  wouldn't  have  minded  this  at  all  under  other  circumstances, 
being,  aa  hi?  fellow  clerks  well  knew,  much  given  to  the  standing 
of  Sam.  But  just  now  it  was  different ;  for,  first,  the  Count  was 
hie  hat^  rivid  ;  and,  secondly,  the  Count  could  skate  !  Yes ; 
there  was  no  denying  it.  Eagerly,  desperately,  did  our  hero  gacie 
m  the  retreating  figure ;  the  conviction  sank  into  his  soul  with 
aiqpalling  certainty  that  the  Count  was  the  best  performer  on  the 
ice !  This  wss  the  last  drop  in  Bob's  cup  of  wretchedness.  Him- 
self an  adept  in  the  mysteries  of  skating,  he  held  a  bigoted  belief 
that  DO  Frenchman  could  stand  upright  on  the  ice ;  and  all  the  way 
firom  Magnolia  Cottage  had  soothed  his  ruffled  spirits  with  the  hope 
ef  hombfing  this  man  in  Jemima's  eye,  and  putting  him  to  open 
shame.  This  dreSm  was  now  dispelled.  There,  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  45^,  trifiing  with  the  impenetrable  arcana  of  the  '*  outside 
edge,"  floating  like  a  genteel  sylph  in  forward  circles,  backward 
circles,  apd  every  conceivable  sort  of  circle ;  and  looking  all  the 
time  as  if  it  were  rather  easier  than  walking ;  there  was  the  man 
.  who  was  to  tumble  about  to  his  own  discomfiture,  Jemima's  laughter, 
and  Bob's  triumph ! 

Of  course  a  small  mob  was  round  him  in  no  time.  Skaters 
paused  in  their  flight,  and  stood  transfixed*  Walking  fruit  shops 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  ''  0-ran-ges  I"  and  gaxed  open-mouthed. 
Peripatetio  ginger-pop  establishments  suspended  for  a  season  the 
bursting  of  corks,  and  added  to  the  gaping  multitude. 

"  My  eye  !  Jim,  can't  he  come  it?" 

'*  Ah,  I  believe  yer,  my  bo-o-y  T* 

«•  Aw,  Fwed— aw — 1  think— aw — ^that's  about  the  thing— aw  ?** 

*•  Yaas ;  wathaw." 

**  O,  Mary  I  how  exquisitely  graceful  1" 

Bob  started  from  the  lethargy  of  surprise  into  which  he  had  been 
thrown,  and  beheld  his  Jemima  in  the  front  rank,  between  a 
marquis  and  a  costermooger ;  her  eyes  rivetted  <mi  the  Count,  aiid 
telegraphing  a  delighted  approval  of  his  proceedings.  It  was  enough 
It  was  too  much.  He  must  either  do  something  desperate  or  burst. 
The  scene  swam  before  his  eyes.  Madness  fired  his  brain.  He 
would  rush  forward  and  beard  this  lion  in  his  den  I  There, 
before  them  all ;  before  her.  He  would  challenge  this  person,  and 
either  gloriously  defeat  him,  or  casting  himself  beneath  his  skates, 
peiish  m  the  attempt  1 

The  next  instant,  like  a  frantic  thing.  Bob  rushed  through 
the  crowd,  and  found  himself  in  the  ring.  A  cheer  broke  from 
every  lip ;  the  people  saw  it  at  once,  and  with  that  intense  love  of 
every  sort  of  sporting  encounter,  from  a  dog  fight  to  a  chess  match. 
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that  marks  the  sons  of  Britain,  they  prepared  to  witness  the  struggle, 
and  incite  the  combatants  with  fiicetious  and  insulting  observations. 
"  Twig  the    little  'un's  scrapers,  Bill,"  said    an  acute  jooth| 
in  allusion  to  our  hero*s  new  skates,  **  ain't  they  blunt  P*' 

"  So  thej  oughter,"  replied  Bill,  **  them's  the  knives  his  mother 
hopens  hysters  with ;  he  s  took  them  hoff  the  stand.  Won't  he 
catch  it  wen  he  gets  back,  neither  ?'* 

And  Bill  mimicked  the  howl  of  one  under  punishment.  Pend- 
ing the  delivery  of  this  and  similar  witticisms,  the  rivals  eyed  each 
other  attentively — Bob's  demeanour  marked  by  a  strange  reckless- 
ness— ^the  Count's  aristocratic  features  composed  into  a  scomfiil 
smile.  Then,  as  the  fancj  say,  "  they  went  at  it."  We  have 
already  hinted  that  our  hero  was  an  adept ;  for  about  ten  minutes, 
therefore,  he  acquitted  himself  so  well,  during  some  of  the  more 
elementary  gambols  of  the  science,  that  the  crowd's  delight  mounted 
to  ecstacy,  and  bets  were  freely  offered  that  he  would  beat  the 
'«  furrin  cove**  yet.*"  "  Go  it,  little  'un;  little  *un's  the  biggest!" 
Popular  opinion  was  evidently  in  favour  of  the  new  candidate. 
An  English  crowd  invariably  sides  with  the  smallest  in  an  encounter, 
and  when  that  smallest  has  a  Frenchman  for  his  opponent,  the  vox 
populi  is  unmistakeable  in  its  tendency. 

But,  ah !  there  is  an  evil  twinkle  in  Adolphe  Henri  De  Mont- 
morenci's  eye.  There  is  a  stretching  of  Adolphe  Henri  De 
Montmorenci's  legs.  There  is  a  general  bracing  up  of  Henri 
Adolphe  De  Montmorenci.  Then,  shooting  forward  like  an  arrow, 
he  executed  a  manoeuvre  which  I  will  not  pretend  to  describe,  and 
the  acquisition  of  which  I  should  compute  would  take  a  man  ten 
years,  or  thereabouts.  Bob,  however,  knows  more  about  it  than 
I ;  for,  setting  his  teeth  hard,  he  goes  in  to  bent  the  Count. 
Already  he  has  gyrated  in  some  miraculous  turns,  when  Adolphe 
Henri  De  Montmorenci  seems  to  glide  past  him,  and  in  so  doing, 
appears  (can  it  be  delusion  ?)  to  put  out  his  foot.  A  yell  rises 
from  the  mob,  for  a  dark  object  lies  on  its  back.  Tl^s  object 
is  Bob  Summer. 

He  lay  but  for  a  moment.  Then,  jumping  on  his  skates  again,  he 
shouted,  *'  Unfair,  cheat,  coward !  You  tripped  me!"  and  rushed 
towards  his  adversary.  Short  work  would  he  have  made  of  that 
gentleman.  This  time  it  is  something  more  than  fun,  and  so 
Adolphe  Henri  De  Montmorenci  appears  to  know,  for  he  gases 
round  the  ring  with  a  look  so  altered,  that  we  might  almost  think 
he  sought  a  weak  point  therein.  To  further  the  catastrophe,  there 
rises  on  the  air  a  little  laugh.  It  is  a  delicious  little  laugh ;  dear 
and  ringing,  like  the  vibrations  of  a  silver  wire.  It  was  the  sound 
above  all  others  that  Bob  loved  to  hear.  Its  present  effect,  there- 
fore, is  marvellous,  for  his  fuce  is  instantly  flushed  with  a  deeper 
crimson,  and  additional  sparks  of  fire  flash  from  his  eyes.  Bill, 
scenting  the  coming  fray,  has  wound  his  way  to  the  front,  and 
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Bill  butt  Stick  in  hig fist.  Had,  rather;  for  it  is  now  in  Bob's. 
One  brief  second  the  sapling  dances  before  the  Count's  eyes  ;  the 
next>  it  wonld  have  descended  on  that  nobleman*s  perfumed  cranium, 
when Crack  ! 

Qentle  reader,  conceive  the  smashing  of  a  thousand  panes  of 
glass.  Then  the  tearing  of  a  thousand  pieces  of  calico.  Add  them 
toffether,  and  70a  will  have  some  fetint  idea  of  the  sound  that  at  this 
cnsb  interrupted  the  proceedings.  Had  a  live  shell  come  hissing 
among  them  it  couldn't  have  produced  a  greater  sensation. 

'*  Look  out!  the  ice  is  breaking!^  was  screamed  out  as  if  by 
one  voice  ;  and,  tumbling  over  each  other,  they  fled  to  all  points 
of  the  compass.  At  the  first  rush,  Mrs.  Crumpley  was  floored  and 
borne  along  with  the  mass.  Struggling  desperately,  she  regained 
her  feet,  and  looked  back  to  see — what  ? 

On  the  other  side  of  a  wide  gap  of  black  water  was  poor  Jemima, 
half  engnlfisd,  and  catching  at  the  ice  breaking  round  her  with 
fearful  rapidity.  Twenty  feet  beyond  her  stood  Adolphe  Henri  de 
Montmorenci  looking  eagerly  for  a  place  where  the  ice  still  held. 

**  Count,  Count  I"  shrieked  Mrs.  Crumpley,  wringing  her  hands, 
and  pointing  in  a  frantic  manner  to  her  sister,  **  Count !  there — 
Jenima^-for  God's  sake  • .*  * 

At  these  worils  De  Montmorenci  turned  his  head,  and  a  piercing 
scream  came  from  the  drowning  girl. 

**  Adolphe !  Adolphe !  save  me,  save  "  and  here  the  little 

coquettish  bonnet,  which  Jemima  had  put  on  to  please  him,  went 
down  into  the  black  water. 

Now  even  the  bravest  man  must  feel  some  d^ee  of  excitement 
when  suddenly  called  upon  to  hasard  his  life  for  the  preservation 
of  a  fellow  creature.  Furthermore,  when  tliis  fellow-creature  is  a 
beautiful  girl  who  is  more  than  half  in  love  with  him,  and  whom  he 
professes  to  adore,  this  excitement  may  be  somewhat  increased, 
bat  was  this  the  case  with  our  Count  ^  Not  a  bit  of  it.  His  eye 
had  caught  a  piece  of  weak  ice,  which  if  successfully  crossed  would 
lead  the  skater  into  safety.  Pale,  then,  but  calm,  and  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  he  turned  his  back  on  the  little  bonnet,  and 
made  for  it  at  speed.  Five — six  daring  strokes,  and  Henri  Adolphe 
de  Montmorenci  is  safe ! 

Think  not,  reader,  that  this  heroic  act  passed  unobserved. 
Though  no  one  was  near  Jemima  but  the  Count,  on  her  side  of  the 
yawmng  fissure,  Mrs.  Crumpley  had  many  sympathisers.  Warm 
ones»  too,  undoubtedly  ;  for  while  some  shouted  like  maniacs,  "  A 
woman  in  the  water  !'*  others,  '*  Here  with  the  drags  !"  one  and  all 
greeted  the  Count's  achievement,  (Oh,  that  I  should  have  to  re- 
cord it!)  with  a  simultaneous  groan.  Moreover,  though  all  this 
takes  some  time  to  write,  it  passed  in  a  minute,  the  next — 
*'  I  tee  her,  I  see  her  I  There  she  is !"  A  hundred  eyes,  glisten- 
ing with  excitement,  bore  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  cry.     Yes, 

A  A 
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there  was  a  little  bit  of  bright  ribbon  jast  fluttering  at  the  snrfi  ce 
A  thoueht  flashed  through  Mrs.  Cruinpley*s  head.  O,  Mrs. 
Crumpley,  why  not  before  ?  **  Where  is  Bob  Summer  ?  Where 
is  Bob  Summer  ?**  shrieks  Mrs.  Crumpley. 

Twenty  yards  off,  a  figure  is  sitting  on  the  ice,  looking  stunned, 
bewildered^  and  excessively  foolish.     From  a  large  cut  on  the  fore- 
head, the  blood  poors  down  over  his  &ce  and  torn  shirt  front,  ren- 
dering his  aspect  hideous,  and  his  presentation  in  genteel  society 
impossible.     Through  this  gentleman's  imbecility  Mrs.  Crumpley'B 
vuice  comes  like  a  knife ;  and,  raising  his  hands  to  his  eyes,  he  mbs 
therefrom  the  look  of  vacuity.     He  is  thus  enabled  to  give  a  wild 
stare  around,  such  as  might  be  performed  by  a  gentleman  waking  from 
a  dreadful  nightmare,  and  finding  himself  on  the  floor.     Next,  the 
gentleman's  voice  resumes  its  functions.  "  Where  am  1 V  it  enqnireft. 
Then,  like  a  blow,  the  truth  came  on  Bob  Summer,  and  brought  him 
to  his  feet.    Lord !  how  the  people  did  scatter  bcrfore  that  ghastly 
figure  I    Away  he  went,  flying  idong,  unheeding  anything  but  Mrs. 
Crumpley.    He  dashed  at  that  matron,  and  clutched  her  savagely. 

"  Where  is  she  ?"  said  Bob,  with  an  indescribable  choke.  A 
thrill  running  through  the  crowd  answered  him.  It  was  the  last 
of  the  little  bright  ribbon,  it  flickered  for  a  moment  and  then  went 
down. 

Hurrah  !  hurrah  I  hurrah !  A  plunge,  a  doud  of  spray,  and 
the  hatless  gentleman  was  in  the  water.  For  a  minute  you  might 
have  heard  the  people's  hearts  beat ;  then  a  tumult  and  a  rattle,  and 
six  men  of  the  Koyal  Humane  Society,  ropes,  life-boats,  and  grapples, 
complete,  came  up  at  a  run.  *'  Stana  by,  there  I  make  fiast  this 
hitch !  look  sharp  I  Now  then,  where  did  they  go  down  ?"  "  There« 
there  I"  a  score  of  voices  answered  the  question.  Spin  went  the 
grapple  over  the  spot,  the  line  sank,  dragged,  came  back  to  hand. 
Again,  and  again.  The  exdtement  was  terrible ;  there  was  a  hold- 
ing of  many  breaths,  and  then  Bob  Summer's  face  shot  up  from  the 
water.  Only  for  a  second ;  down  again.  £xclaraations  burst 
forth,  *'  There's  a  chap  for  you  !'*  ''  There's  pluck  1'*  And  Bill, 
forgetting  or  forgiving  the  felony  of  his  stick,  oflters  ten  to  one  he 
has  her  yet.  No  gentleman  closes  with  this  oflTer,  and  so  much  the 
better  for  himself,  for  the  next  instant  our  hero's  blood.stained  visage 
again  appears.  Alone  ?  No.  There  it  is  on  his  shoulder,  muddy, 
and  crusoed,  and  torn  ;  but  the  little  bonnet  still ! 

This  time  the  line  doesn't  go  out  in  vain.  Very  near  it  though. 
Bob  has  only  strength  to  put  a  numbed  hand  through  the  life*belt, 
that's  all.  But  twenty  stout  fellows  jump  to  aid  our  pea-jacketed 
friends  in  making  play  with  the  line  ;  splash  it  comes,  dragging  its 
senseless  load  like  a  shot  through  the  water ;  here  they  are,  and 
twenty  hands  pull  forth  the  sti^ned  forms  of  Jemima  and  Bob 
Summer. 

The  pea-jacketed  friends  disgorge  coats  and  blankets  as  if  by 
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magic,  and  attended  by  Mrs.  Crunipley  and  a  vociferous  crowd, 
the  two  bundles  are  borne  to  the  society's  tent.  Round  that  edifice, 
for  the  apace  of  twenty  minates,  the  multitude  is  vast,  but  very 
qaiet.  A  strange,  solemn  feeling  takes  possession  of  all,  even  the 
moet  reekleas.  Presently  two  grave  looking  gentlemen  elbow  their 
way  to  the  door,  and  pass  in.  The  names  of  tliese  gentlemen  are 
whispered  about :  migiity  names  in  the  healing  art :  lone  blazoned 
on  the  banner  of  Fame.  The  minutes  drag  on  witb  leac&n  wings ; 
five,  ten,  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  one  of  the  gentlemen  emerges 
with  a  grave  smile.  "  All  right,"  he  says  to  the  people,  **  they  11 
both  do ;"  and  taking  a  friend's  arm,  goes  back  to  his  carriage. 
Instantly  the  tidings  are  known  throughout  the  crowd,  and  though 
there  is  no  cheering :  that  would  scarcely  be  the  thing  :  a  sigh  of 
relief  escapes  from  every  breast. 

The  next  day  was  Christmas  Day ;  the  season  of  kindness  and 
good-fellowship  among  men,  and  for  the  observance  of  which 
Magnolia  Cottage  had  been  for  years  proverbial.  How  it  had  been 
spent  by  our  friends  I  need  not  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  a 
happier  Christmas  Day,  Bob  Summer  had  never  known.  Also 
Jemima.  Also  Mrs.  Crumpley.  Also  Mr.  Crumpley,  a  hearty 
Lancashire  squire,  whom  we  have  kept  out  of  this  history  solely 
because  he  had  nothing  to  do  in  it.  But,  above  al]»  Mr.  Jollyboy. 
Oh,  that  I  could  draw  a  picture,  however  faint,  of  that  gentleman's 
bearing,  his  exhuberant  jocularity,  his  wild  delight  throughout  the 
day  I  Of  the  preposterous  Christmas  boxes  \^'herewith  he  astounded 
the  postman,  the  policeman^  the  lamplighter,  everybody  !  Every- 
body ?  Bob  ?  Ah  I  he  had  given  him  the  best  Christmas-box  of 
all ;  and  what  is  more,  with  the  fall  will  and  consent  of  the  Christ- 
mas-box itself. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  something  approaching  to  uneasiness  that 
we  chronicle  the  performance  on  this  day  of  an  act  of  gross  cruelty 
and  rudeness  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Jollyboy.  Rudeness :  for  the  Count 
Ad<dphe  Henri  De  Montmorenci  had  been  invited  to  the  Christmas 
dinner  three  weeks  before,  yet  the  following  was  served  tohim  simul- 
taneously with  the  matutinal  toast :  — 

Magnolia  Cottage,  Dec.  25,  185—.. 

Sib  :  After  the  events  of  yesterday,  the  honour  of  your  society  will 
be  dispensed  with  on  this  and  every  occasion  by,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Job  Jollybot. 

M.  A.  H.  De  Montmorenci. 

Cruelty :  for  the  prospect  of  this  dinner  had  sustained  the  Count 
through  three  days  of  hunger,  and  now  that  it  was  gone,  where  was 
he  to  get  another  ^  The  half-crown  jingling  in  his  pocket  with  two 
keys  and  a  button,  would  not  by  any  means  purchase  a  sumptuous 
repast.  To  sacrifice  any  part  of  his  wardrobe  would  be  ruin.  His 
watch  and  chain  ;  his  diamond  rings  and  pins  ?    Alas !  the  eyes  of 
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my  uncle  are  not  like  those  of  Jemima.  Difficult  of  deception  are 
the  optics  of  that  relative  :  cunning  in  bnisa  and  paste.  Adolphe 
Henri  De  Montmorenci  therefore  resolved  to  go  dinnerleas.  But 
give  up  the  Jollyboys  ?  Not  quite  yet>  he  thought.  Brassy— brassy 
as  his  own  chain,  was  Adolphe  ;  yet  when  he  went  to  Magnolia 
Cottage  that  evening,  his  look  was  doubtful,  his  step  was  doubtful, 
bis  knock  was  decidedly  doubtful.  On  the  seivant  trying  to 
shut  the  door  in  his  face  some  of  the  old  assurance  returned  ;  he 
pushed  past  her,  walked  to  the  dining*room  door,  opened  it,  and 
looked  in.  Before  a  biasing  fire,  Papa  Jolly  boy.  On  one  side, 
side  of  him,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crumpley.  On  the  other,  one  band  in 
the  old  gentleman's  grasp,  the  other  round  Jemima's  waist — ^Bob 
Summers. 

Mr.  JoUyboy  turned  ;  slowly  bis  features  changed  to  an  eEpres^ 
sion  of  the  deepest  astonishment ;  slowly  to  one  of  indignation ; 
slowly  to  one  of  rage.  Mr.  JoUyboy  rose ;  «•  xtended  bis  arm ; 
another  instant  and  the  anathema  would  have  sped, — when  Adirfphe 
Henri  De  Montmorenci  shut  the  door  ;  tbe  sound  of  his  retreating 
footsteps  was  heard  in  the  hall,  and  Magnolia  Cottage  knew  him  no 
more. 


A     NEW     YEAR'S     HYMN. 

'Tifl  not  with  Folly's  pageant  vain,  or  itrains  of  ribald  mirth. 

That  I  would  bail  thee,  child  of  'J^e,  and  welcome  thee  to  earth  ; 

For  from  His  hand  who  made  all  years  in  mercv  thou  art  giren. 

Robed  round  with  sweet  and  solemn  thoughts  toat  lift  our  souls  to  HeaTen. 

Thou  eom*st  in  beauty  on  tbe  world,  thy  brow  serene  and  fair, 
O  may  I  read  the  mighty  truths  that  Gtod  has  written  there ; 
And  see  amid  thy  seasons'  change,  thy  storm  and  summer  shine 
A  warning  emblem  of  this  shade,  this  fleeting  life  of  mine. 

On !  chasing  with  a  ^leam  of  Spring  the  bleak  and  wintry  gloom. 
Thou  leapest  joyous  mto  life,  and  wanton  in  thy  bloom ; 
Still  on — thou'rt  coronalled  with  flowers,  but  graver  is  thy  mein^ 
For  it  is  Summer — and  thy  youth  shall  never  be  again. 

Yet  on — ^but  furrowed  is  thy  brow,  thy  tresses  thin  and  gray ! 
For  the  Autumn  days  are  (uurlmess  and  the  leaves  fall  sad  away ; 
On — ever  on — ^and  bent  with  age,  thou  passest  forth  alone, 
And  the  night  winds  moan  a  requiem  for  the  old  year  that  is  gone. 

O  thou,  who  from  the  throne  of  worlds  liehold'st  a  sparrow's  £sll. 
Lifes  seasons  fleet  are  on  the  wing,  be  with  me  in  them  ail ; 
Lord,  golden  be  my  summer  in  the  sunlight  of  thy  love — 
And  iHe  heart  thou  gavest  dead  to  earth,  and  knit  to  thee  above. 

And  when  the  shades  of  Autumn  fall  around  me  cold  and  dead, 
And  memory  sadly  clings  to  days  and  friends  for  ever  fled ; 
O  bear  my  lingering  spirit  to  the  dim  and  distant  shore, 
A  nd  take  me  to  thy  loving  breast  when  years  shall  be  no  more. 
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Car^e 


By  G.  S. 

It  was  in  a  school  in  one  of  the  Midland  Coanties  that  I  first 
transliited  the  above  words.  Yes !  Carpe  diem.  The  meaning  and 
wisdom  of  this  Horatian  maxim  are  sufficiently  obvious  to  me  now : 
noto,  after  ^veral  years' experience  of  City  Hfe.  But  on  the  morning 
of  whidi  I  shall  have  to  speak,  the  case  was  fax  otherwise.  You  must 
know,  good  reader,  that  the  furies  for  some  mysterious  reason,  conspired 
against  me,  vowing  that  to  the  utmost  of  theur  power  they  would  endea* 
voor  to  prevent  my  ever  making  any  progress  in  Latin  lore.  So  it 
happened,  that  after  a  yearns  campaign  in  classic  ground,  I  had  not 
been  successful  in  storming  even  the  extreme  outworks :  had  not,  in  iket, 
advanced  feurther  than  d(nninu8t  domini. 

Who  was  your  schoolmaster  ?  you  will  naturally  ask.  Was  he  not 
Lt  fault  p  You  shall  hear.  He  was  a  duodecimo  edition  of  Ploffoeus 
Orbilius,  and  his  name  was  Dr.  Omnia  Novit  Some  may  be  of 
opmion  that  pupils,  when  they  evince  a  desire  to  progress  in  their 
studies,  ought  to  be  praised,  or  at  least  receive  some  amount  of  com* 
mendation.  Dr.  Novit  thought  otherwise.  He  praise  a  pupil? 
Certainly  not.  '*  The  practice  (to  use  his  own  words)  was  much  to  be 
deprecated.  Boys  of  the  present  day  (so  he  said  one  afternoon  to  a 
friend  in  his  little  back  parlour)  boys  of  the  present  day,  my  dear  sir, 
are  too  conceited.  They  think  they  know  everything  worth  knowing. 
Latin  ?  What  good,  they  say  to  one  another,  will  that  do  us  ?  Greek  ? 
Who  cares  for  it,  except  schoolmasters,  who,  because  they  can  teach 
little  else,  fill  up  our  tune,  day  alter  day,  with  scribbling  out  verbs  in 
"fu,"  and  learning  the  proper  place  for  the  paroxytone,  and  the 
right  spot  for  the  properispomenon.  Such,  my  dear  sir,  are  the  senti- 
laents  of  the  rising  generation;  and  what  with  museums  and  picture 
galleries,  and  scientific  amusements  (for  boys  now-a-days  despise 
blit)d-man's-bn£Q,  and  lectures  of  every  description,  and  smoking  :  yes, 
Bir !  tbey  smoke :  I  say  with  all  these  addle-brain  innovations,  boys 
obtain  a  smattering  of  many  things,  and  think  tbey  know  everything." 
Thus  spoke  Dr.  N.  one  day  to  a  friend  in  his  little  back  parlour. 
Perhaps  he  was  wrong.  He  ought,  some  reader  will  say,  to  have 
taken  a  fairer  and  wider  view,  and  not  have  expressed  himself  so 
decidedly.  But  it  must  be  remembered.  Dr.  Novit,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  was  always  decided.  In  his  opinion,  Greek  and  Latm  ought 
to  be  taught  daily  in  every  good  school.  CaBsar,  he  would  say,  was 
uot  to  be  thrown  on  one  side  to  make  room  for  couchology^  nor  was 
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Virgil  to  be  treated  with  odntempt  merely  because  he  writes  about 
Troy  as  a  poet,  and  not  as  a  savant ;  because  he  writes  the  trials  and 
sad  fate  of  its  inhabitants,  and  not  about  its  geological  strata.  In  these 
views  Airs.  Omnia  Novit  fully  concurred  with  her  spouse.  The 
maiden  name  of  this  most  amiable  lady  was  Tristissima  Tooting.  Why 
Tristissima  ?     I  will  tell  you. 

Her  father,  Mr.  Septimus  Tooting,  after  haying  been  for  several  years 
one  of  the  members  of  a  respectable  firm  in  the  Borough,  engaged  in  the 
hop  trade,  dissolved  partnership  on  the  ground  that  those  associated 
with  him  in  business  were  not  sufficiently  speculative.  It  was  in  vain 
(so  I  have  been  told)  that  time  after  time  he  had  urged  them  to  take 
advantage  of  the  market ;  in  vain  that  he  had  assured  them  of  wonderful 
success.  The  head  of  the  firm,  Mr.  Seven  Oak?,  ^would  not  yield  to 
his  repeated  solicitations.  At  last  Mr.  Tooting,  on  return  firom  town 
one  day  to  his  little  suburban  home,  happened  to  meet  a  friend,  who 
told  him  he  had  just  cleared  £5,000  by  a  recent  traosaction.  A  friend 
of  his  clearing  £6,000!  £5,000  by  one  speculation!  That  fact  csoo- 
vinced  hiai  that  his  own  views  of  commercial  matters  were  jnrtifiahle, 
and,  as  he  afterwards  remarked  to  a  relative  of  mine,  the  warmth  of 
his  imagination  was. such,  that  before  his  **  mind's  eye*'  there  was  being 
continually  paraded  a  board  bearing  the  following  inscription  in  gilt 
1  tters :  '*  Dissolution  of  partnership  as  regards  8.  T,,  followed  by 
speculations,  and  glorious  success.'' 

Had  you  or  I,  good  reader,  become  acquainted  at  that  time  with  the 
family  secrets  of  the  Tooling's,  we  should  doubtless  have  been  aware  of 
Mrs.  Tooting's  glowing  anticipations  of  a  golden  future,  a  mansion  in 
May  Fair,  grand  dinner  parties,  and  capital  matches  for  her  daughters. 
Mr.  Tooting,  on  retiring  from  the  firm  in  the  Borough,  invMed  a 
considerable  sum  in  the  Dan-and-Beersheba-Stage-roaeh-and-6eneral* 
Conveyance-Company,  whose  prospectus  drew  a  flattering  de8Gripti<Hi 
of  the  shareholders'  position.  It  was  alleged  by  the  ^originators  of  the 
scheme  that  theur  promises  were  sound,  and  their  conclusions  logically 
deduced,  that  both  the  past  and  recent  events  of  history  pmnted  to  the 
speedy  return  of  the  Jews  to  their  native  land ;  that  the  Jews  of  the 
present  generation  confessed  to  a  certain  indescribable  languor  if  ever 
their  pedestrian  excursions  exceeded  a  Sabbath  day's  journey ;  that  the 
deterioration  of  their  race  arose  from  the  exhausting  fatigue  undergone 
by  their  forefathers  during  the  celebrated  forty  years'  wandering  in  the 
Wilderness ;  that  the  tnuffic  would  be  enormous,  and  the  number  of 
passengers  innumerable.  Notwithstanding  the  patronage  which  this 
remarkable  project  received  from  several  distingoiflhed  and  influential 
individuals  (among  whom  might  be  mentioned  Sir  Hittite  Buz,  the  Hon. 
Brook  Bezor,  of  Bezor  Hall,  and  Cook  Accounts,  Esq.),  the  whole 
affair  came  to  a  lamentable  eonclusi^m,  and  Mr.  Tooting  lost.  I  cannot 
say  how  much :  but,  so  excited  was  he  by  the  disaster,  that  he  almost 
lost  his  reason.    In  the  very  midst,  however,  of  all  this  harrowing 
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tnmble,  his  fint  daughter  wma  born,  and,  fai  spite  of  all  opposition,  he 
persisted  in  haying  her  christened  Tristis. 

It  IS  not  mj  intention  minutelj  to  detail  the  various  schemes — 
some  wild,  some  plausible,  and  some  very  good—- in  which  Mr. 
Tooting,  at  different  times,  embarked  much  property  ;  nor  to  relate 
how  easily  (even  after  repeated  losses,)  his  occasional  gains  and  san- 
guine temperament  led  him  to  hope  for  the  besty  and  think  that 
there  was  a  ''good  time  coming/'  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  he 
named  his  second  daughter  Tristior — ^her  birth  occurring  simuU 
taneously  with  the  failure  of  some  company  in  which  he  was  con- 
cerned. And  his  third  daughter  ?  Well,  he  named  her  Tristissima, 
despite  the  angry  ejaculations  of  relatives,  and  the  surprised  look 
and  hesitation  of  the  clergyman  at  the  font.  Poor  Mrs.  T.  was 
quite  unnerved  by  the  bold  eccentricity  of  her  dear  Septimus.  But 
dear  Septimus  would  not  swerve  from  his  resolution ;  and  to  the 
intense  dissatisfaction  of  all,  carried  his  point.  Now,  though  this, 
his  youngest  daughter,  was  called  Tristissima,  she  was  merely  so  in 
name,  for  she  turned  out  to  be  a  most  agreeable  girl. 

If  I  wore  spectacles,  and  had  purchased  a  German  degree,  I 
should  be  sure  to  spoil  my  story ;  enter  upon  a  long,  prosy  dis- 
cussion about  the  derivation  of  the  word  Tristissima,  and  rake  up, 
amidst  a  multiplicity  of  dry  suggestions,  some  feeble  joke  from  the 
sunless  pathway  of  pedantry.  But,  despising  such  a  course,  I  pro- 
ceed at  once. 

Miss  Tristissima  grew  up  a  lively,  intelligent,  and  accomplished 
young  lady,  met  with  Mr.  Omnia  Novit,  who  was  a  graduate  of 
Cambridge  ;  and  after  a  courtship  which  lasted  seven  weeks,  was 
married  to  him.  Only  seven  weeks !  and  her  heart  had  been  won! 
Certainly  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Novit,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  he 
'^  came,  saw  and  conquered  ;"  but  then  we  must  )>ear  in  mind  that 
he  was  a  little  man.  A  little  man  ?  why,  what  in  the  world  has 
that  to  do  with  it  ?  Just  this.  If  three- volume  novels  pourtray 
life  with  fidelity,  'tis  always  your  tall,  handsome  man  who  cannot, 
till  after  earnest  entreaty  for  four  or  iive  years,  get  Cupid  to  assist, 
and  Hymen  to  befriend  him.  'Tis  your  tall  man  who  has  to  climb 
ladders,  in  order  to  steal  a  kiss ;  'tis  your  tall  man  who  has  to  en- 
counter so  many  lions  in  the  desert  of  disappointment,  ere  he  can 
win  his  way  to  the  Arabia  Felix  of  matrimony.  It  is  otherwise, 
however,  with  little  men,  and  hence  Mr.  Novit's  success.  No 
sooner  had  that  young  Cantab  invoked  the  God  of  Love» 
than  straightway  that  little  deity  flew  to  him,  bearing  a 
bow  and  a  quiver  full  of  his  very  best  arrows.  Thy  request,  O 
Cantab?  Shoot,  I  beseech  thee,  O  Cupid,  at  Miss  Tristissima, 
The  God,  winking  with  his  right  eye,  (to  have  winked  with  his  left 
would  have  been  a  sinister  movement)  discharged  an  arrow,  the 
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joung  lady  was  skilfully  wounded  in  the  heart,  and  in  seven  weeks 
(rom  that  day,  became  Mrs.  Omnia  Novit, 

Eheu,  fugaces,  Postume,  Postume, 
Labuntur  anni ! 

Many  years  of  her  married  life  had  passed  away,  and  on  her  hus- 
band had  been  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  before  I,  as 
a  pupil  at  the  Spondee  Grammar  School,  knew  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  But  oh !  though  not  a  few  summers  have  come  and  gone 
since  then,  how  well  I  recollect  my  introduction  to  that  classical 
and  mathematical  substitute  for  home.  It  was  on  a  clear,  frosty  day, 
towards  the  end  of  January,  18 — ,  that  I  alighted  at  the  door  of  the 
doctor's  house,  cold,  and  not  in  very  high  spirits.  Mrs.  Novit, 
whom  I  saw  before  my  preceptor,  shook  hands  with  me  in  a  warm- 
hearted way,  put  back  my  hair  from  my  forehead  with  her  delicate 
white  hand,  said  I  looked  cold,  and  had  better  take  a  chair  near  the 
fire  in  the  dining-room.  I  obeyed,  and  while  warming  myself  the 
thought  of  her  lady-like  appearance  and  cheerful  voice  was  on  the 
point  of  chasing  away  all  gloomy  ideas,  when  suddenly  the  door 
opened,  and  in  walked  Doctor  Omnia  No^'it.  ''Ah !  how  d'ye  do — 
the  young  gentleman  from  London,  isn't  it  ?*'  "  Yes,  Sir,"  replied 
I,  stammering  out  the  words,  and  somewhat  startled  at  his  sharp, 
off-hand  way  of  addressing  me.  "  I  believe,"  continued  the  Doctor, 
''  that  up  to  this  time  you  have  not  got  on  well  with  your  Latin  ;  but 
remember,  my  boy,  you  must  work  here — ^yes,  work  here.  Youll 
find  sufiicient  time  allowed  you  for  football  and  cricket,  but,"  (and 
then  he  looked  sternly  at  me,  and  lowering  his  voice,  spoke  slowly) 
**  I  have  a  rod  in  pickle  for  all  those  pupils  who,  time  after  time,  are 
inattentive  to  their  classical  studies. 

Lector  Benevole,  think  you  my  reflections  on  retiring  to  bed  that 
night  were  consoling,  or  my  dreams  laughable  ? 

During  my  first  year  at  the  Spondee  Grammar  School,  I  was 
severely  caned  on  ten  different  occasions,  because  it  was  found  that 
as  soon  as  I  had  learnt  Dominue,  I  forgot,  (at  least,  so  the  Doctor 
asserted)  all  about  Musa^  and  whether  there  was  a  W  in  Latin,  or 
not.  On  commencing  my  second  year  of  study,  I  was  handed  over 
to  Mrs.  Novit,  in  order  to  relieve  the  Doctor  of  the  toil  and  thank- 
less ofiice  of  dragging  me  along  to  Parnassus.  Good,  kind,  loving 
Mrs.  Novit,  can  I  ever  cease  to  remember  your  untiring  efforts  oa 
my  behalf?  How,  during  that  second  year,  you  led  me,  step  by 
step,  to  amOf  and  through  all  the  worrying  irregularities  of  the  irre- 
gular verbs,  till,  at  last,  I  was  considered  able  to  begin  the  Doctor*< 
Delectus. 

When  the  Christmas  of  that  year  came,  never  was  boy  so  happy  as 
L  At  every  party,  when  relatives  and  friends  asked  me  how  I  had 
been  getting  on  with  my  lessons,  I  felt  an  indescribable  pride  in 
telling  them  that  "  next  half,"  I  was  going  to  translate  the  Doctor's 
Delectus,  and  perhaps  Caesar  too  ! 
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Alas !  I  little  dreamt  what  would  happen.  The  eventful  third 
jeu  came. — O  that  year!  On  retaming,  I  became  quite  dis- 
heartened on  hearing  that  Mrs.  Novit,  whom  we  all  loved,  was 
ill.  "  Ah  1  old  fellow,**  said  one  of  the  boys  to  me^  "  you'll  have  to 
do  Latin  with  our  class  now,  in  the  school-room  and  not  in  the 
little  back  parlour  with  Mrs.  Novit,  where  you  used  to  think  your- 
self so  jolly  fine."  A  selfish  and  taunting  remark  ?  Yes,  but  a  large 
school  is,  in  some  decree,  a  world  in  miniature. 

A  fortnight  passed,  and  I  was  caned  twice  ;  for  Mrs.  Novit  be- 
coming worse,  the  Doctor  became  irritable,  and  I  dull  and  forgetful. 
Mornings  came  and  went,  and  still  my  much-loved  instructress  did 
not  improve  in  health,  nor  the  Doctor  in  temper,  nor  I  in  studious 
habits.  The  charm  was  eone  that  had  induced  me  to  toil  up,  with 
pleasure,  the  hill  of  difficulty ;  and  the  thought  of  having  to  dimb  it 
without  my  loving  guide  and  friend  was  irksome  in  the  extreme.  I 
consequently  turned  my  back  to  Parnassus,  and  rapidly  descending, 
(facilis  descensus  Averni  I)  soon  found  myself  a  lazy  wanderer  in  the 
valley  of  indolence.  And  sad  to  tell,  the  Doctor  caught  me  a  fugi- 
tive there.  One  morning,  in  the  course  of  the  Latin  lesson,  which  I 
had  not  half  prepared,  it  came  to  my  turn  to  translate  the  words 
earpe  diem.  Now,  I  knew  that  diem  meant  '^  day,"  but  I  had 
quite  forgotten  (if,  indeed,  I  ever  knew)  all  about  carpe,  Carpe} , 
What  could  be  the  meaning  of  it,  thought  I,  and  trembled  while  I 
thought,  for  already  I  had  made  blunders  enough.  Looking  hard 
at  the  delectus,  I  telegraphed  a  signal  of  distress  to  my  neighbour, 
who  maliciously  whisperea,  "  Crop  the  day*'  "  Now,  sir,*  said  the 
Doctor,  sharply,  "  don't  hesitate.*'  '*  Carpe  crop,  diem  the  day,"  I 
blundered  out.  Now  the  proper  translation  was  in  the  notes  at  the 
end,  and  the  doctor  (the  book  having  been  brought  out  under  his 
own  editorship),  keenly  remembered  that.  **  Crop  the  day  ?  You 
blockhead,*'  roared  the  Doctor,  '^why  you're  told  in  the  notes  to 
say,  '  Seize  the  present  moment.'  '  Seize  the  present  moment,?  " 
he  repeated  in  a  voice  of  thunder.  ''  Yes  !  that  I  will  !  "  and  down 
fell  on  my  devoted  shoulders,  blow  after  blow.  Whack !  whack ! 
whack! 

I  writhed. 

Bat  the  blows  still  came.  The  Doctor  rendered  irritable  by  the 
continued  illness  of  poor  Mrs.  Novit,  was  exasperated ;  and,  in  an 
unfiivourable  moment,  losing  his  self-possession,  prolonged  the  inflic- 
tion to  an  extent  which  at  first  he  certainly  could  not  have  contem- 
plated. At  last  I  fell,  fiEunting,  and  the  Doctor  brought  to  his 
senses  by  an  occurrence  so  unlooked-for,  was  shocked  at  having  so 
far  exceeded  his  duty.  My  parents,  on  being  written  to,  were  as 
much  cut  up  by  the  intelligence,  as  I  had  been  by  the  cane,  and  at 
once  removed  me  from  the  Spondee  Grammar  School. 

Reader !  What  the  Kegira  is  to  Mahommedans,  that  day  of  carpe 
diem  has  been  to  me :  all  my  subsequent  history  is  dated  from  it. 

B  B 
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A    CHRISTMAS   STORY.* 

"  And  why  did  Fir  Tree  craekle  when  Oi-^ed  Daisy  aud  that 
Winter  was  ill-natoredy  and  coold  not  hear  flowers  f"  asked  the  Ume 
Tree. 

"  Because  he  was  angry,*'  replied  the  Oak,  **  and  when  he  is  angry 
he  makes  a  crackling  sound.  ELave  you  not  remarked  hefore  that 
when  the  wind  comes,  and  whistles  through  the  forest,  he  calls  to  us 
trees^ '  Incline  yourselves  ;*  hut  Fir  Tree  says,  '  Stand  upright,*  and 
when  we  trees  are  alarmed,  and  make  our  salutations  to  the 
wind.  Fir  Tree  either  stands  quite  stiff,  or  only  hends  himself  unwil- 
lingly, and  makes  a  crackling  noise,  hecause  he  is  displeased/* 

**  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  Winter  and  the  Ox-eyed  Daisy  P*' 
enquired  the  Lime. 

»;  ''Do  ask  him — ^pray  ask  him;"  chattered  the  Marsh  Mallow; 
''  you  will  hear  then  what  he  will  say;  he  sometimes  makes  sharp 
answers/' 

But  the  Lime  Tree  was  curious.  Who  can  hlame  her  ?  When 
people  live  year  after  year  in  the  same  place,  they  do  not  often  lose 
astory  for  fear  of  a  sharp  answer.  If  it  is  too  sharp  it  can  be  skaken 
off,  and  trees  can  do  that  easily. 

But  the  Lime  Tree  possessed  tact^  and  thought  of  an  agreeable 
manner  of  commencing  the  conversation. 

€*  pif  Tree/'  said  she,  **  why  is  it  that  you  always  wear  the  same 
dress  in  summer  and  in  winter,  be  the  weather  warm  or  cold  ?^ 

"  Because  I  am  not  vain,  and  always  having  something  new,  like 
you,"  replied  the  Fir  Tree. 

'*  Now  you  have  got  your  answer,  take  care  of  it,**  said  the 
Marsh  Mallow. 

But  the  Fir  Tree  was  wrong ;  that  was  not  the  real  reason ,  for 
he  could  do  nothing  contrary  to  his  nature.  Even  men,  howeTer, 
are  sometimes  not  more  reasonable,  and  consider  the  virtues  belong- 
ing to  their  own  peculiar  dispositions  as  extraordinary  ones.  He 
who  has  no  love  for  ornaments  despises  the  vain :  there  even  exist 
people  who  depreciate  poetry  because  they  have  no  taste  for  it 
themselves  ;  and  such  persons  are  still  more  mistaken  than  the  Fir 
Tree. 

The  Lime  was  almost  offended  at  his  answer,  and  had  nearly 
made  up  her  mind  to  hold  no  more  conversation  with  him;  but  then 
she  was  curious^  and  that  is  a  great  thing,  and  she  remembered  that 

*  TrantlAtod  from  th«  Ckrman  qf  Satter  Ton  Patlls,  bj  OeeU  Qrey. 
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BuUdnen  on  one  side  avails  nothing,  and  that^  did  she  remain  silent, 
she  wonid  not  have  the  history  of  Winter ;  nor,  for  that  matter, 
shoald  we  either. 

So  the  Lime  murmored  softlj  to  herself,  and  then  turned  to  her 
courteous  neighbour,  and  observed — 

"  You  could  tell  us  something  about  Winter,  if  you  cliose ;  you 
know  him  well,  and  we  hear  he  is  much  attached  to  you.  For  our- 
selves, we  are  not  acquainted  with  him,  as  we  are  asleep  when  he 
arrives ;  but  you  are  awake,  and  hold  conversation  with  him  for  a 
long  period." 

The  Fir  was  silent  for  a  time,  and  all  the  surrounding  trees 
listened,  desirous  to  hear  what  would  follow ;  only  the  XVillow 
whispered, 

*'  Lime,  you  are  bold  to  measure  yourself  with  him.'* 

At  last  the  Fir  replied, 

**  Leave  me  at  peace ;  if  you  want  to  know  anything  of  Winter, 
stay  awake  and  see  him.  He  who  desires  knowledge  ought  not  to 
sleep  away  the  time." 

Now  the  conversation  would  have  dropped  entirely,  had  not  the 
Oak  interposed.  He  was  held  in  great  consideration  by  the  other 
trees,  because  he  was  the  oldest,  and  the  strongest  among  them. 
**  Fir  Tree/  he  said,  ^  you  seem  an  ungracious  companion,  but  you 
are  not  really  so  ill-tempered,  and  always  turn  your  worst  side  to 
the  world.  I  know  you  better ;  I  saw  you  when  you  were  hardly  a 
year  old,  and  had  put  forth  your  iirst  green  shoot.  But  why  are 
you  80  harsh  to  your  companions?  Does  not  a  common  earth  sup- 
port us  ?  do  not  our  roots  embrace  each  other  underneath  the  dark 
ground,  as  our  branches  do  above  in  the  bright  air  ?  United,  do  we 
not  brave  dangers,  which,  were  we  solitary,  would  overwhelm  us  ? 
It  is  not  right  to  disagree,  especially  about  such  little  things.  Be« 
cause  some  trees  ornament  themselves  with  leaves,  and  you  prefer 
firoones;  because  your  bark  is  a  little  tougher  than  the  Beech  Tree's; 
why  will  you  live  to  yourself,  and  appear  so  unkind,  when  your 
heart  is  really  not  so?  Come  then ;  tell  your  companions  the  story ; 
be  cheerful  with  those  now  in  bright  days,  in  whose  company  you 
must  encounter  hard  times  !** 

These  were  serious  words,  the  Fir  Tree  took  them  to  heart,  many 
others  might  do  so  likewise  with  advantage. 

The  Fir  Tree  considered  a  little,  and  then  commenced  his 
relation. 

**  You  wish  to  hear  about  Winter  ?  Very  well.  Lay  aside  your 
prejudice  against  him,  for  I  know  that  you  all  dislike  him  extremely^ 
Do  not  think  I  am  particular  in  my  judgement  because  I  am  hij 
friend ;  I  only  tell  you  the  truth,  because  I  am  well  acquainted  wit^^ 
]iiiii — ^but  to  my  story.  When  the  Lord  had  created  the  earth,  whe^ 
the  flowers  bloomed  in  the  fields,  and  the  trees  flourished  in  th  ^ 
forests,  then  He  summoned  the  Seasons,  and  said  to  them,  '  Behol  j 
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in  J  world ;  how  beautifdl  it  is,  to  you  do  I  deliver  it ;  diride  the 
trees  and  flowers  among  yoarselTes^  only  love  and  dieriidi  them  !* 

**  Then  were  the  Souons  delighted,  and  they  rejoieed  with  the 
children  of  nature.  This  state  of  things  continued  for  a  shiNrt  time, 
but  soon  differences  of  opinion  arose  between  the  Seasons. 

**  Bold,  capricious  Spring,  could  not  agree  with  slow  delibexate 
Winter ;  glowing  Summer  found  Autumn  phlegmatical ;  Aatumn 
complained  that  Spring  took  all  the  flowers  away  firom  him ;  in  fret 
the  disagreement  continually  increased,  and  flowers  and  trees  were 
the  worse  off  for  it. 
"  Then  Autumn  said, 

" '  This  present  situation  of  things  must  not  go  on,  we  cannot 
agree  tc»ether ;  come,  let  us  divide  our  possessions.' 

''And  so  it  was  determined,  and  the  Seasoos  partitioned  the  earth 
between  them. 

^  Winter  chose  the  north  and  south  poles  as  his  places  of  abode ; 
Summer  preferred  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  and  Spring  and  Autumn 
determined  to  reside  between  the  two.  You  will  soon  learn  that  this 
arrangement  did  not  last  long ;  but,  generally  speaking,  it  still  con- 
tinues,  and,  even  to  the  present  day.  Winter  is  an  inhabitant  of  hk 
ancient  home." 

**  How  do  you  know  that  ?*'  asked  the  Ume. 

**  My  cousin  told  me  so,  who  has  visited  him  there." 

**  Listen,  he  is  telling  us  fEdsehoods,''  whispered  the  Marsh  Mallow 
to  her  neighbour. 

'*How  could  your  cousin  visit  Winter?'  enquired  the  lime 
Tree,  ''is  he  not  fixed  in  the  earth  like  ourselves  ?" 

"  He  was  so,**  replied  the  Fir  Tree ;  but  once  on  a  time  there 
came  bold  enterprising  men,  seeking  for  wood  in  order  to  bnild  a 
ship.  My  cousin,  a  tall,  slender  young  Fir  Tree,  stood,  haoghtily 
erect,  among  his  surrounding  companions.  They  had  scarcely  looked 
at  him,  before  he  was  felled,  and  they  made  him  into  a  mast.  The 
ship  went  to  sea,  and  the  sailors  gave  my  cousin  a  great  piece  of 
cloth,  and  said  to  him,  '  hold  it  fe^t.'  On  his  head  they  placed  a 
bright  coloured  glittering  pennant. 

"  My  cousin  was  delighted  with  his  voyage,  and  understood  his 
duty  so  well,  that  when  the  wind  came,  and  wanted  to  take  the  saO 
away,  he  would  not  let  it  so,  and  did  not  bend  the  least ;  so  the 
sailors  respected  him  more  than  all  the  other  wood  of  the  vessel. 

**  The  ship  was  constantly  steered  towards  the  north,  and  at  last  it 
arrived  at  Winter's  dwelling  place.  The  house  looked  extremely 
simple,  but  at  the  same  time  very  strong,  and  when  the  ship  knocked 
at  the  door,  out  came  Winter,  astonishra  at  the  unusual  visit. 

"  But  it  often  happens,  that  when  Winter  comes,  he  is  not  cordially 
welcomed,  so  he  remembered  that,  and  did  not  seem  inclined  to  be 
hospitoble,  but  merely  shook  his  head,  so  that  snow  flakes  flew  about 
in  every  directio  . 
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'^  When  he  taw  my  eonshi,  however,  (he  is  well  inclined  to  us  Fir 
Trees)  he  became  quite  friendly,  and  they  soon  entered  into  conver- 
isdon.  Then  he  inquired  for  the  well-being  of  each  individual  Fir 
Tree ;  and  when  the  mast  had  detailed  all  particularst  he  began  to 
relate  long  wonderful  histories,  of  which  this  I  am  telling  you  is  one. 
The  stories  seemed  never  to  come  to  an  end,  and  the  old  gentleman 
was  so  happy  recalling  his  remembrances  of  past  times,  which  he 
related  one  ^er  another,  that  he  would  not  allow  the  ship  to  depart, 
and  kept  his  strong  arms  fisst  round  it, 

'*  My  cousin  was  never  able  to  express  how  delightful  it  was  to  be 
there,  but  the  more  comfortable  he  found  himself,  the  worse  it  was 
for  the  ship's  crew,  and  one  morning  he  overheard  (hem  saying  to 
each  other : — 

^ '  Our  store  of  wood  is  exhausted,  our  provisions  almost  equally  so^ 
snd  if  the  ice  does  not  soon  melt  we  shall  fare  very  badly ;  let  us 
fell  the  mast,  and  burn  that,  it  will  keep  us  alive  a  little  longer/ 

''  When  my  cousin  heard^this,  he  entreated  Winter  to  unloose  the 
ihip^  and  he,  to  save  his  favourite's  life,  granted  the  petition  he  had 
refused  the  sailor  men.  He  unlocked  the  icebergs,  and  the  ship  and 
its  crew  returned  home  again." 

'*  That  was  right,"  exclaimed  all  the  trees  unanimously. 

^  Now  let  me  return  to  my  tale,"  said  the  Fir.  *'  The  earth  was 
divided,  and  each  season  had  his  own  kingdom.  So  would  it  have 
entinned,  bad  not  Spring,  according  to  his  changeable  disposition, 
requested  another  alteration.  It  was  not  agreeable  to  him  to  remain 
all  the  year  in  the  same  place,  so  he  called  the  other  seasons  together, 
snd  made  the  following  proposal :— '  Let  us  divide  the  world  in  a 
different  manner,*  said  he,  '  and,  as  it  belongs  to  us  all  equally, 
let  us  not  be  confined  to  one  spot,  let  each  have  a  specified  time 
when  he  may  rule  alone,  when  the  whole  earth  may  be  his  king- 
dom*' 

'^ '  I  am  satisfied/  said  Summer,  '  if  I  may  retain  the  centre  of 
the  world/ 

**  •  And  I  my  Poles/  observed  Winter. 

"  Frivolous  Spring  agreed  to  everything,  so  that  he  gained  his 
point ;  and  Autumn  hoped  to  indemnify  himself  in  some  quiet  way 
for  the  change. 

^  So  the  agreement  was  concluded,  and  Spring  wanted  to  enter 
immediately  on  his  kingdom,  but  considerate  Winter  interposed. 

<**It  is  not  fair  that  one  of  us  should  possess  all  the  earth's 
beauties  at  once  ;  let  us  make  a  partition  of  them  also.' 

** '  Very  well,'  said  Spring,  '  I  will  take  the  buds.' 

"  '  The  flowers  belong  to  me,*  observed  Summer. 

'*  'The  Fruits  are  mine,' said  avaricious  Autum,  ^ and  the  leaves 
of  the  trees  shall  be  Winter's  share.' 

'^  Winter  had  no  oktjeotion,  so  the  contract  was  made,  and  Spring 
entered  upon  his  solitary  reign.    He  kissed  the  trees  and  the  flowers ; 
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green  buds  appeared,  and  all  Nature  smiled  upon  him.  And  when 
the  buds  unclosed,  when  a  thousand  colours  glowed  in  trees  and 
flowers,  Summer  took  possession  of  the  throne.  But  the  arrange- 
ment b^an  to  warer,  for  Autumn  (always  intent  on  his  advantage) 
had  made  an  extraordinary  compact  with  Summer.  Summer 
was  to  leave  Autumn  flowers,  while,  in  exchange,  Autumn  'was  to 
leave  Summer  fruits,  but  then,  as  every  one  said.  Autumn  ought 
not  to  have  come  so  soon  and  have  taken  the  best  for  himself. 

'*  Autumn  now  was  the  reigning  Sovereign,  and  he  Lufilly 
gathered  the  fruits  together,  for  they  were  his  lawful  possessions. 
But  something  else  occurred,  in  consequenc  e  of  which  poor  Winter 
was  shamefiilly  cheated.  You  recollect  that  in  the  division  the  leaves 
of  the  trees  were  allotted  to  him.  During  bright  Summer's  glow- 
ing  rule,  however,  when  the  leaves  hung  above  in  the  trees,  and  the 
flowers  bloomed  below  in  the  grass,  and  ooquettishly  unfolded  their 
beautiful  colours,  love  had  sprung  up  between  the  flowers  and  the 
leaves.  As  often  happens,  it  had  commenced  with  all  sorts  of  trie  ks. 
When  the  sun  shone^  warm  and  glowing,  upon  the  flowers,  the  leaves 
placed  themselves  so  as  to  screen  them  from  the  overpowering 
radiance ;  but  often  before  the  flowers  were  aware,  the  leaves  bent 
down  so  that  the  sunshine  fell  suddenly  upon  the  little  beauties. 
The  flowers  shut  their  eyes  and  the  leaves  tittered  upon  the  branches. 
Or  when  a  soft  shower  fell,  the  leaves  detained  little  drops  of  water, 
and  when  the  flowers  thought  that  all  was  over,  threw  them  down 
suddenly  upon  them,  so  that  the  flowers  were  frightened  and  shook 
their  heads.  But  what  at  first  were  only  playful  jests  soon  became 
Love's  earnest  service,  for  the  sun  shone  hotter  and  fiercer,  and  the 
poor  tender  flowers  would  have  been  burnt  up,  had  not  the  leaves 
interposed  like  a  shield  between  them,  and  caught  his  fiery  arrows 
as  they  darted  down.  After  this  valuable  services  their  mutual 
affection  became  stronger  ;  and  their  merry  tricks  being  not  suffi- 
cient to  exemplify  it,  they  sought  for  a  means  of  union.  But  the 
leaves  were  obliged  to  hang  on  the  trees,  and  the  flowers  must  bloom 
in  the  grass  below. 

"True  love,  however,  always  discovers  methods  of  communication. 
Both  leaves  and  flowers  had  very  soon  selected  a  messenger  who 
would  bear  to  each  the  vows  and  siehs  of  the  other-^the  Ivy.  He 
took  root  among  the  flowers,  and  like  a  verdant  garland  entwined 
himself  amidst  the  leaves,  the  whisperer  of  sweet  aspirations^  the 
silent  love-chain.  All  must  perceive  his  entrancing  occupation  at 
first  sight ;  when  did  his  evergreen  tendrils  cease  to  breath  forth^  as 
it  were,  the  sighs  of  young  entibusiastic  love  P  Both  leaves  and  flow^ers 
were  dehghted  with  their  messenger. 

*'  At  last  Autumn's  reign  came  to  a  conclusion,  and  he  choae^to 
gather  the  last  flowers  which  bloomed  in  the  grass.  The  leaves 
became  pallid  with  r^et,  and  besought  Autumn  with  supplications 
to  allow  them  to  descend  only  this  once  to  their  dying  beloved  ones. 
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Aaftttvm  gnmtecl  their  petition,  although  he  had  no  power  to  do  so,  as 
he  thus  encroached  on  Winter's  rights,  who  alone  bore  rule  oyer  the 
lesTes.    Autumn  i^ook  the  trees,  and  down  fluttered  the  liberated 
leares  orer  the  earth.    A  thoroughly  thoughtless  life  of  love  now 
commenoed  between  the  leaves  and  flowers ;  for  Autumn,  who  amused 
himself  hj  80  doing,  began  playing  wild  games  with  them ;  and  the 
leaves,  in  whirling  dances  encircled  the  flowers  until  they,  weak  and 
weary,  sank  theur  heads  upon  the  grass,  and  the  leaves,  to  the  music 
of  Autumn's  parting  song,  laid  down  beade  them  in  eternal  slumber. 
Then  Winter  arrived,  and  found  both  meadow  and  forest  cold  and 
bare.      Nothing  green  appeared  to  refresh  his  eyes  but  us  poor 
Fu:  Trees,  for  no  flower  had  deigned  to  smile  on  our  young  shoots. 
And  the  Ivy  wound  himself  from  tree  to  tree  as  if  wishing  to  prepare 
a  triumphal  arch  for  Winter  to  pass  through,  and  entwined  himself 
from  IxMigh  to  bough,  apparently  desiring  to  conceal  the  iSuthlessness 
of  the  leaves,  and  to  lend  to  the  trees  an  ornament  to  replace  their 
lostand  withered  foliages.     Winter  was  touched  by  this  attention,  and 
whie  he  angrily  turned  upon  the  few  remaining  leaves  which  still 
uiwiUingly,  and  in  solituoe,  hung  upon  the  branches,  and  scoui^ed 
and  chased  them  hither  and  thither  over  snow  and  ice ;  he  spoke 
courteously  to  the  Ivy,  and  said,  '  I  will  protect  you,  and  preserve 
you,  for  the  friendly  office  you  have  selected  for  yourself.    £kill  con- 
tmue  Love's  messenger ;  carry  silent  sslutations  from  flower  to  leaf, 
from  Autumn  to  Spring ;  constitute  an  everlasting  bond  of  union 
between  the  seasons ;  your  mission  is  to  embrace  and  to  exalt,  and  your 
evergreen  foliage,  reciUling  both  forest  and  tree,  will  soften  the  harsh* 
ness  and  ruggedness  of  Winter.'    Thus  spoke  Winter  to  the  Ivy ;  to 
us  Fir  Trees  he  evinced  great  attachment,  and  allotted  to  us  a  distinc* 
tion  in  which  you  and  o^er  trees  were  not  pennitted  to  share  I  " 

"  And  what  might  that  be  ?"  angrily  enquired  his  surrounding 
ecnnpanions. 

'<  Winter  is  the  season  of  the  heart,*'  resumed  the  Fir  Tree,  '*  he 
confessed  the  fact,  and  showed  his  respect  for  its  emotions  by  his 
behaviour  to  the  Ivy ;  men  always  acknowledge  that  Winter's  reign 
18  the  period  when  they  cling  dosest  to  each  other.  Does  he  not 
bring  with  him  the  gladsome,  holy,  mysterious  Christmas  festival ; 
do  yon  not  see  among  his  followers  that  most  welcome  of  guests,  the 
Christmas  spirit  P  It  is  said  that  the  Christmas  spirit  means  the 
affection  of  our  parents,  and  of  our  friends;  but  that  is  not  tbe  case. 
When  he  uses  his  powers,  events  prove  their  reality.  If  the  mothear 
of  a  family  sits  and  thinks  night  and  day  during  the  commencement 
of  Winter's  reign,  it  is  only  because  the  Christmas  spirit  is  contin- 
ually whispering  in  her  ear.  If  any  member  of  a  family  goes  out  on 
Christmas  Eve  to  make  purchases,  he  always  returns  home  laden 
with  hx  more  than  he  intended  to  buy,  and  with  his  purse  the 
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lighter  in  oonaeqaenoe.  He  has  not  porchaaed  only  beautiful  things, 
no ;  it  is  the  Christmas  spirit  who  whispers  and  persuades,  who 
opens  the  hand  still  wider  in  order  to  procure  for  the  heart  real 
Christinas  pleasure — the  consciousness  of  providing  enjoyment  for 
others. 

*'  We  Fir  Trees  know  all  about  it,  we  are  always  in  the  centre  of 
it;  we  are  the  Christmas  trees,  and  the  good  Christmas  spirit 
always  places  us  in  the  midst  of  the  delightful  rejoicings.  We  are 
never  absent  either  from  castle  or  from  cottage.  Be  the  paroits 
ever  so  poor,  they  still  place  a  few  candles  on  our  green  boughs*  to 
delight  their  laughing  children.  Gold  and  silver  suspend  from  our 
branches ;  we  bear  bright  and  glistening  fruits,  ana  children  clap 
their  hands  in  rapture  at  our  appearance ;  for,  where  all  around  is 
charming,  the  Christmas  Tree  surpasses  everything  else,  for  the 
Christmas  spirit  ever  throws  around  it  his  peculiar  and  moat  won- 
derful enchantment. 

**  Perhaps  children  love  the  Christmas  Tree  so  well,  because  it 
resembles  a  young  child's  heart.  Upon  the  golden  twigs  of  hope  often 
hang  glittering  images  ;  they  are  bright  and  beauti&il,  but  myste- 
rious, and  their  meaning  undiscoverahle. 

*^  One  shining  picture  follows  another  in  its  fall,  and  then  it  is  dis- 
covered that  the  gold  was  but  tinsel ;  hopes  wither ;  the  secret  is 
found  out ;  with  the  last  ornament  vanishes  the  whole  mystery,  and 
nothing  remains  but  a  withered  fir  tree. 

**  In  the  child's  heart,  one  bright  dream  speeds  away  after  its  pre- 
decessor ;  one  enigma  is  found  out  after  another ;  and  ah,  how 
different  is  real  life  from  what  the  child's  imagination  {nctured  it 
to  bel 

**  When  the  tinsd  is  all  taken  away,  your  splendour  is  quite  over?" 
enquired  the  Aspen. 

'*  Then  the  Fir  Tree  is  put  into  the  fire  place,"  answered  the  Fir, 
**  and  from  thence  he  hears  a  number  of  ghost  stories  which  people 
relate,  when  they  sit  looking  into  the  glowing  Uaae.  He  listens  all 
the  time  quietly  when  he  is  pleased,  but  when  he  hears  anjrthing  he 
does  not  approve,  he  makes  a  crackling  sound,  so  that  sparks  fly  out, 
and  the  company  rush  away  from  the  hearth ;  and  althongh  all  the 
golden  apples  are  eaten,  the  children  look  sadly  from  their  oomer 
when  the  Christmas  Tree  is  burnt  out. 

^  Now  that  is  the  story  of  Winter  and  the  Fir  Tree.  Another 
time  I  will  relate  to  you  a  tale  that  a  Christmas  Tree  once  heard  in 
winter,  for  men  often  know  charming  stories.  Yes,  that  shall  be  for 
another  time." 

Ciciii  Grbt. 
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I  CAN  look  on  tins  blank  sheet  no  longer.  It  las  been  lying  before 
me  these  ten  minutes,  and  I  am  vexed  at  having  wasted  so  much  time. 
I  cannot  bear  to  see  its  unspotted  whiteness*  ^emblem  of  purity  and 
innocence  tho'  it  may  be)  for  mine  eyes  grow  weak  underwits  influence, 
and  visions  of  premature  blindness,  or  at  least,  green  spectacles,  rise 
ghastly  before  niv  mmd.  The  paper  is  now  sullied,  the  spell  is  brokoi ; 
and  I  can  boldly  look  around  me  for  a  subject  upon  which  to  give. 
yott  B  Httle  article  for  the  much  looked-for  Christmas  nnmbor  of  the 
**Amai€ter^t  Magazine,'' 

Christmas !  V^hat  an  anq)eakahle  diarm  that  word  has  for  us  all ; 
with  what  different  feelings  we  loqk  forward  to  the  approach  of  ihat 
season,  than  to  any  c^ier  in  the  year.  Why  is  it  tliat  we  then  feel  a 
greater  desh^  to  be  on  friendly  t^rms  with  oor  fellow  creatures,  and  t6 
benefit  them  more  than  at  any  other  period  ?  Why  are  coal  and 
Manket  funds  raised  f  Why  is  bee^  and  pudding,  and  tobacco,  and 
snuff,  and  tea,  and  beer,  given  to  the  inmates  of  our  workhouses  then, 
and  not  at  other  times  ?  Is  it  because  we  are  conscious  of  having  some 
1858  years  ago,  received  from  the  hands  of  our  Great  Father  and 
Benefketor,  a  Holy  and  Wonderful  Gift,  whose  influence  has  been  since 
then  inereasnig  more  and  more  e?ery  year  until  it  shall  reach  and 
glorify  the  utmost  limits  of  the  earth,  and  we  are  anxious  to  eacercise  a 
little  of  that  good  spirit  that  is  given  us  in  order  to  keep  this  gift  always 
with  us? 

1  dont  know. 

If  so— Why  do  people  save  np  their  money  the  best  half  of  the 
year,  to  expend  it  in  one  great  feast  on  Christmas  Day  ? — ^Why  are; 
goose  dubs  and  plum  pudding  dubs  established?  Why  are  half  ^ 
gninea  and  guinea  hampers  packed?  Why  are  there  raffles  for 
tnrkeySy  and  spare-ribs  of  pork,  and  cakes  ?  Why  do  men  eat  and 
drink,  and  get  drunk,  and  dance,  and  laugh,  and  sing,  make  merry, 
and  rejoice^  quarrel,  fight  and  get  locked  up  in  the  station-house  ? 

I  cannot  tell. 

If  not — ^Why  do  the  Revs.  This  and  That,  put  on  their  gravest  feces 
as  they  ascend  the  pulpit,  and  by  some  process  of  electrobiology  or 
animal  magnetism,  manage  to  draw  from  our  pockets,  coin  of  the  r^m, 
wherewith  to  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  naked;  and  why  are  our 

c  c 
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hearts  tonehed  as  we  think  of  the  sorrows  and  priTati<nis  of  those 
around  ns^  less  fortunately  situated  than  ourselves?  Whj  do  we  take 
a  retrospect  of  the  past  year,  and  ask  ourselves  why  when  hungry,  we 
gave  them  not  to  eat — sick  and  we  visited  them  not — in  prison  and  we 
did  not  comfort  them ;  and  why  do  we  resolve  to  amend,  and  promise 
ourselves  to  live  more  in  charity  with  our  fellows,  and  he  more  kindly 
affectioned  one  towards  the  other  ?  Why  does  our  conscience  accuse 
us  more,  and  why  are  our  hearts  sad  when  we  reflect  how  good  we 
might  he  ? 

I  cannot  answer. 

If  so— why  does  Dives  take  lus  place  with  his  gravyest  face  when 
his  dinner  hell  rings,  and  commence  a  ferocious  attadc  upon  his  turkey 
and  chine,  his  roast  beef^  his  plum-pudding,  mince  pie,  his  findt  and  h» 
wines,  until  his  solemn  snore  announces  that  be  sleeps  from  repletion, 
andis  dreaniingheis  at  another  dinner,  faring  more  sumptuously  even 
than  he  has  just  done?  Why  are  his  children  allowed  to  make  them- 
selves ill  with  rich  condiments,  and  too  much  wine,  whidi  Dives  has  in 
the  fulness  of  his  heart  pressed  upon  them  to  drink  ?  Why  is  that 
young  Lazarus  driven  away  as  of  old,  from  that  rich  man's  door — even 
supposing  Dives  had  his  heart  touched  by,  and  responded  liberally  to 
the  caU  made  upon  him  at  church,  by  the  Beva.  This  or  Thatin  the 
morning? 

lam  ignorant. 

If  not — Why  do  we  raise  our  clerks'  salaries  at  this  time  ?  Why  do 
we  increase  our  servants'  wages  ?  Why  give  we  Christmas  boxes  f 
Whv  do  we  establish  Dorcas  sodeties?  Why  do  we  foiigive  our 
rebellions  children — ^kill  the  fatted  calf  for  our  prodigal,  who  has  re- 
turned to  us,  and  whom  we  find  that  we  yet  love  ?  Why  do  we  look 
cheerfully  round  upon  our  little  ones^  and  thank  God  for  them,  and  fesr- 
foUy>lest,  'ere  another, Christmas  comes,  it  may  please  Him  totske 
them  from  us?  Why  do  we  try  to  forgive  our  enemies,  and  for 
once  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  us ;  and  search  our  hearts  to 
see  if  it  b«  possible  to  Uess  them  that  curse  us  ? 

I  am  dumb. 

If  so,  or  if  not,  why  is  it  ? 

Oh  Christmas !  thou  art  an  anomalous  time.  By  thine  influence  ws 
eat  and  drink,  and  say  to  our  souls, '' to-morrow  we  die" — ^we  rejoice  and 
are  sad — we  make  merry  and  weep— we  look  back  with  gratitude  and 
regret — we  look  forward  with  longing  and  fear.  In  the  morning  we 
promise  to  amend  our  lives,  and  in  the  evening  we  are  as  swine. 

It  seems  strange  when  I  know  this  and  cannot  te)l  why  it  is. 
Reader,  can  you  ? 
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The  School  for  liathets :  B7  Talbot  Owtnnb.     A  new  Edition. 

Smith  and  Elder. 

It  is  not  rerj  often  we  see  a  book  which  pleases  ns  so  much  as  the 
one  before  us.     There  is  a  freshness  and  spirit  about  '*  The  School 
for  Fathers,'*  which  is  very  rarely  met  with  now-a-dajB.     The  story 
is  clever  and  well-told,  and  with  the  exception  perhaps^  of  one,  the 
cfaaracten  are  perfect.     A  baronet  of  the  old  school.  Sir  Thomas 
Warren,  a  perfect  lady-killer,  marries  a  lady,  who  dies  shortly  after 
presenting  him  with  a  son.  Jack  Warren,  the  hero.     Sir  Thomas, 
who  is  an  immense  fop,  does  not  like  children,  and  sends  his  son 
into  the  country,  to  the  care  of  a  jolly,  fox-hunting  brother  of  his— • 
one  Squire  Warren.     Here  Jack  gets  just  a  sprinkling  of  education, 
and  becomes  a  regular  Hercules,  awkward,  open-hearted,  saying  just 
what  he  thinks.     Here,  too,  he  falls  desperately  in  love  with  the 
vicar's  pretty  little  daughter,  Lydia.    The  announcement  of  a  visit 
from  his  father,  the  Iwronet,  causes  Jack  to  clench  matters.     He 
proposes,  and  is  accepted :    for  the  little  country  maiden,  having 
never    seen   any    young  man  but    Jack,  and  Jack  being  a  well* 
made  fellow,  naturally,  as  she  thinks,  falls  in  love  with  him.     Sir 
Thomas  arrives,  and  is  horrified  at  his  son's  uncouth  appearance. 
He  determines  to  take  him  up  to  town,  and  place  him  under  the 
tttition  of  some  French  masters,  in  order  to  make  a  gentleman  of 
him.    Jack  does  not  like  leaving  **  his  Lyddie ;"  but  as  his  father 
consents  to  his  marriage  with  her,  should  he  (Jack)  be  in  the  same 
mind  at   the  end  of  two  years,  Jack  puts  the  best  face  on  the 
matter,  and  goes  with  his  fieither  to  London.     His  awkwardness  gets 
him   into  many  scrapes,  and  the  contrast   between  his   brusque 
manners  and  his  father's  polished  and  starched  gentility,  is  ad- 
mirably drawn.     Meantime,  a  new  character  appears  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Addison,  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier,  who  has  broken  we 
don't  know  how  many  hearts ;  and  who  is,  in  fact,  the  exception  we 
alluded  to  above.  He  falls  in  love  with  Lydia,  and  she  (poor  Jack  tjx 
with  him.     One  day  he  proposes     She  is  playing  with  her  pet  bird,. 
«  Phihinder"— 

Be  WM  perched  on  ber  ihooMer,  and  the,  tarnfng  her  heed,  gere  him  leede  »ikd  little  • 


■et  a  ihMrp  ehadow,  blaek  and  distinct,  east  on  the  oak:  floor ;  she  did  not  see  tiie  man  , 
who  east  It  standing  looking  at  l|er,  with  gleaming  ejcs  and  smiling  lips  i  she  did  not  hear, 
a  light  tread  on  tiptoe,  or  the  subdued  jingle  of  a  spar  ;  for  little  Philander  was  loudly  siog^ 
log ;  she  gave  him  another  seed  :  she  felt  an  arm  around  her  ;  she  felt  seft,  perfumed  hair 
tooch  her  cheek,  and  she  heard  the  voice  she  once  heard  in  ber  dream,  sajr  in  her  ear  : 

*'  What  a  happj  llttie  rosue  that  is ! " 

lydia  started,  and  uttered  a  faint  cry  on  seeing  Mr.  Addison. 

**  Jkm't  be  frighUned,  my  Lydia,"  he  said,  taMng  her  band,  aad  kissing  tt.  as  he  removed 
his  arm  firum  her  waist ;  **  put  that  little  impertinent  rascal  into  his  cage,  or  he'll  fly  at  me 
When  Im  bears  what  I  am  going  to  say  to  yon.  Now,  sit  down,  and  don't  tremble  sow  One 
would  think  I  wasao  ogre  come  to  devour  you,  instead  of  your  Ibod  andMthftd  torar." 
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Igrdia  ooald  not  apeak.  She  knew  whef  kfr.  Addiion  wu  ming  to  any  to  her,  end  feit  no 
power  to  etopbim.  Ske  leant  her  head  on  her  hand,  her  elbow  on  tbo  arm  of  the  chair, 
Boi  darlnir  tolook  at  him,  seareelj  able  to  breathe.  He  drew  hiachafar  cloee  beelde  her^ 
took  her  little  hand  in  one  of  hia,  and  placed  a  wedding-ring  on  her  fbnrth  flqger  before  ihe 
knew  what  he  waa  doing. 

"There,**  he  aaid  triumphantly,  "now  Lydia,  loveW little  Lydla,  jon  are  mine.  Let  any 
one  dare  to  lemoTo  that  ring,  or  aay  the  .oontxaiy,  and  I  will  ran  him  through.  Thevicar 
moat  end  what  I  bare  begun,  my  Ljdia,  and  we  will  be  happy  together  fbr  life.,  Ihave  long 
loved  you,  and  I  know  you  lore  me.  Dear  Uttle  creatoM,  aay  'yee/  and  I*ll'ik4  tenDcnk 
yon  any  longer. "    Ana  herewith  he  again  kissed  her  hand ;  but  he  felt  it  grow  cold  and 


tremble  Tiolently ;  be  looked  np  at  lordla,  and  bAeld  her  deadly  pale.  Thie  waa  not  qoita 
the  reception  he  had  pictured  to  himaeH  Lydia  did  not  aee  him  ;  ehe  hardly  heard  hiia. 
Jack  waa  before  her  eyea ;  die  remembered  ttat  ahe  waa  ptomiied  to  the  pbynllow  of  her 
ohildhood. 

*'  What  is  the  matter  my  angel  f*  enquired  Mr.  Addlaon.  *'  Why  are  you  ao  pala  *  Ton 
lore  me,  do  you  not  f " 

•*  Ob,  yea  1 "  repUed  poor  little  tydia,  fkintly. 

"Andyoui»iUbemywifcthent'^ 

"  I  cannot,"  murmured  l^ia,  hiding  her  eyea,  that  aha  m%ht  not-  aee  Mr.  Milaa«  He, 
In  hia  turn,  became  pale. 

"Why  not  r  he  naked. 

"  Beoauae  I'm — -  "  and  poor  lydla'a  teara  began  to  ikU. 

'*  Why  f — toU  me  why  «"  he  enquired  rapidly,  looking  eagerly  at  her. 

"  I'm  engaged  to  be  married !"  replied  Lydia,  aoarcefy  andll^,  and  wtth  malty  toan. 

"  HeH  and  fhriea  r*  cried  Mr.  Adolaoo,  atarting  up.  orimaon  and  trembttna. 

There  waa  a  dead  silence,  on^  iittemipted  by  Philander  hopping  about  on  hfa  percbee. 

'*  Who  to  !"  at  length  aaked  Mr.  Addiaon  in  a  aoppraaaed  tone  ef  voioa* 

*'  To  Sonlre  Warren's  nephew  !"  replied  Lydla. 

Mr.  AdalMU  walked  op  and  down  tiie  room,  with  JtugUngapmra  and  Impattetot  tread,  bis 
fiiced  flnatad,  and  hia  handa  behind  him.  B»  atoppeOi  and  kaoed  Oft  the  baok  ef  ^dia^ 
diair. 

'*  la  there  no  meana,"  he  aaid,  "  of  breaking  off  yoor  engagement  V* 

"  No,"  aaid  Lydia,  and  taking  a  letter  from  her  pocket,  held  it  oot  to  Mr.  Addiaon. 

This  letter  is  one  of  Jack's  effusiona^  telling  her  that  he  wi/i  faaffe 
'her^  though  his  father  wants  him  to  make  love  to  a  rich  widow;  «iid 
stating  his  intention  of  soon  lea^g  town,  to  be  with  Uar  ^  dear 
Liddie*'  again. 

Mr.  Addiaon  threw  Jack'a  lore  letter  on  the  floor,  and  afeaaping  <m  H  wMl  tlw  faail  af 
hie  boot,  raaumed  hia  walk  up  and  down  the  room. 
For  five  mlnntea  not  a  word  waa  apoken . 

"  Lydhi, "  aaid  Mr.  Addiaon,  at  length,  going  np  to  her,  and  ataadtng  by  laar^  **  youimBt 
marry  thia  man  ;  and  as  it  must  be  ao,  I  will  say  nothing  about  Um,  except  that  he  la  in 
no  way  worthy  of  you.  Too  will  marry  him,  and  do  your  dntf,  nvs  too  xora  ■■. '  I  iitt 
not  make  fine  apeechea  about  my  own  miaeiy  :  loom  heaKt  will  tall  yoo  tha  aentimflia  of 
tUKM.  Adlen." 
"  Take  the  ring, "  aaid  I^dia,  weeping  Utterly. 

**  No.  keep  it  for  my  aake,"  he  aaid :  then  kiaaed  her  torehead,  and  roahed  aw^Anom  her. 
Philandor  aang  merrily  and  Iiommo  about  hia  perch  :  Lydia  fixed  her  eyea  on  the  sjwt 
Mr.  Addiaon  hadjuat  left;  a  aharp  ringing  of  hoon  at  ftili  apeaditenc^  her  mx  j 
it  died  away ;  Mr.  Addiaon  waa  gone. 


'  Poor  Jack  gets  on  but  slowly  with  the  widow  ;  and  one 
ovening,  at  a  baJl,  when  about— much  against  his  will— to  pay  his 
devoirs  to  the  lady^  a  rival — one  Colonel  Penruddock,  puts  oi^t  his 
foot^  and  sends  Jack  sprawling.  Jack  rises,  and  asks  the  Ckdonel 
whether  **  that  was  done  by  accident,  or  on  purpose  ?"  "  On  pur* 
pose/'  says  the  Colonel.  "  Then  take  that  I"  says  Jack— Mo^  being 
what  the  fancy  would  term  a  <*  facer.-'  The  result  is  a  duel,  in 
which  Jack  gets  killed.  The  Colonel  marries  the  widow ;  and 
Lydia,  of  course,  marries  Mr.  Addison^  who  returns  as.  soon  as  the 
news  of  Jack's  death  has  reached  him. 

There  is  a  deal  of  very  nice  writing  in  this  work ;  and  the  ae- 
oount  of  poor  Jack's  sufferings  is  excellent.  Altogether,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  advising  all  who  have  not  read  this  work  to  do  so  as 
soon  as  possible. 
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CHRISTMAS  DAY. 

Bt    Paknt    Eliza    Lact. 

How  peaoe  to  ihee  Old  Year — ^farewell — 

Faults  hadfl't  thou  not  a  few ; 
But  friendfl  forget  them  in  thy  knell, 

As  friends  should  erer  do. 
Of  flowers  that  bloom  hut  to  depart^ 

With  the  transient  smnmer  sun ; 
Of  the  truthful,  loving,  trusting  heart, 

iLnd  the  selfish  futhless  one  j 
Of  ffrie(  and  joy,  and  fruitless  strife, 

Oi  hope — and,  "  hope  deferred  j 
AmA  all  the  littleness  of  life, 

By  human  passions  stirr*d ; 
Of  these,  CHd  xear  much  hast  thon  seen. 

All — all  to  die  with  thee; 
And  the  leaves  of  life  will  again  be  given. 

And  the  bells  ring  as  merrily. 
80  Old  Year,  weary  lay  thee  down, 

Thy  last  is  almost  breathed, 
And  the  Kew  shall  wake  in  a  garland  crown. 

That  many  a  hand  hath  wreathed. 
What  bright  resolves !  what  hopes  new-bom. 

Bcjoicine  we  behold, 
To  be  perchance  of  their  promise  shorn, 

£*er  the  New  Year  shall  be  old. 
Yet  still  be  ours  the  eheerfol  strain. 

That  welcomes  new-bom  times, 
llay  we  all  oft  "see tlie  like  again,** 

Oft  list  the  merry  chimes : 
|||(ay  friendship  greet,  and  hearts  be  gay, 

with  mirth  vid  generous  dieer, 
Andtiie  glorioils,  blessed  Chbistmas  Day 

Make  happy  the  New  Year, 


EDITOB'S  POSTSCEIPT. 

OoR  PriBter  having  privately  infonned  us  that  he  wants  "something 
abort"— -not  meaning  a  liquid,  dear  Header,  but  an  article,  wherewith 
to  ''£11  up*' — we  think  we  cannot  better  employ  the  space  so  given  119 
than  by  saying  a  few  words  to  our  contributors,  supporters,  and  the 
public  in  general*— now  at  thisseason  when  everyone  is,  (or  ought  to 
be),  in  brotherly  love  towards  his  fellow.  Briefly  then,  we  are  *' going 
on."  We  are,  ao  to  speak/'Cutting  our  teeth ;"  and  if  all  be  true  that 
dear  kind  nurse  Mrs,  Press  says,  we  shall  be  an  extremely  fine  child 
— ^if  we  live  long  enough.  Why  then  should  we  not  live  ?  It  rests 
with  our  friends  to  decide  the  point.  That  our  contributors  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  we  are  improving  in  health  and  strength^  we  do  not 
for  a  moment  doubt ;  but  we  want  them  to  do  more  than  feel  glad : 
to  show  it.  We  want  them  to  publish  it  to  the  little  world  at  home 
that  the  An ateur's  Magazine  is  fairly  started  on  the  high  road  to 
fame ;  to  press  upon  Papa  the  necessity  of  taking  it  in ;  and  to 
whis])er  in  sister  Lizzie's  ear  that  if  she  wants  those  stray  scraps  of 
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Tene  Hat  the  hides  to  carefollj  in  her  desk,  paUnihed,  the  best  thing 
•he  can  do  will  be  to  send — (no :  she  may  be  pretty  and  sin^  ;  w€ 
are — single*  of  ooorse,  we  mean)— she  had  better  brittg  them  to  our 
office;  and,  if  we  like  them,  (and  of  ooane  we  shall) — well  publish 
them  tvUh  her  name  in  full  to  them !  We  have  nothing  of  importance 
to  say  oonoeming  oarseUes^  except  that  two  doaen  «f  our  printer's 
men  have  been  Jmocked  up  owing  to  overwork,  in  consequence  of  the 
increasing  demand  for  this  Periodical — ^but  there !  that  was  to  be 
expected,  and  of  course  we  made  adequate  amends.  We  hope  all 
our  friends — and  enemies — enjoyed  themselves  at  Christmas;  and 
that  all  the  young  ladies  desiring  such  an  event  may  get  married  as 
■oon  as  possible  —except  sister  Lizzie,  whom  we  reserve  for  ourselves* 
We  know  that  there  is  a  good  supply  of  mistletoe  this  year,  and  we 
gueee  that  the  demand  f  jr  kissing  will  not  £&U  off  from  previous  sea- 
sons. We  hope  all  t*ie  puddings  turned  out  well,  and  that  poor 
clerks'  salaries  turned  iu  well.  We  trust  that  every  one  will  read 
the  Amatsub's  Magazine,  and  then,  we  feel  sure,  the  *'  beginning  of 
our  end" — ^to  make  ever/  one  happy  and  comfortable,  will  indeed  be 
accomplished.  Dear  readers,  except  your  Editor's  hope  that  you 
have  enjoyed  A  Mjebby  Chistmab,  and  may  enjoy  many  a  Happy 
Nxw  YlAB. 

MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

MUSIC. 

At  St.  Mabtik's  Hall,  Mr.  HuUah  performed,  on  the 
15th  of  December,  MendelsBohn'a  *'  Lauda  Sion''  and  Bennett's 
'*  May  Queen,"  with  Beethoven's  Symphonv  in  D  between 
the  two.  The  performance  was  \  yerj  satisuctory,  and  Mr. 
Bennett's  cantata  very  succesaful.  Mjbb  Banks  was  the  prin- 
cipal soprano,  and  was  in  excellent  voice.  She  was  warmly  encored 
in  her  principal  air.  Miss  Martin,  a  new  soprano,  made  her  first 
appearance,  and  gave  the  music  allotted  to  her  with  care  and 
expression.  Mr.  Willbye  Cooper  was  the  tenor,  Sims  Reeves 
being  indisposed,  and  Weiss  the  bass.  Tbb  Ajcatbub 
Musical  dociett  gave  their  second  concert  of  the  season 
at  the  ^  Institution,"  Oresham-road,  Brixton,  on  the  8th 
of  December.  It  was  extremely  well  attended.  The  pro- 
gramme contained  a  good  selection  of  instrumental  and  vocal 
music  ;  the  instrumental  part  being  supported  by  an  orchestra 
consisting  of  above  40  performers,  chiefly  amateurs,  under  the 
akilful  direction  of  Mr.  C.  Boos6. 


THE    DBAMA. 

What  next,  and  next  P  We  have  a  strolling-player  Baranet« 
and  a  strolling-player  M.P.  The  lUuetrated  Timet,  in  a  recent 
number,  kindly  noticed  (under  a  paragraph  in  which  the  word 
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''  almanacki^  was  spelt  *'  almancks^)  some  of  tbe  tTpographical 
eiTon  in  our  last  niunber ;  and,  in  speaking  of  the  line — 

**  Then  might  I  my  passions  show.^ 
hj  a  palpable  blander,  rendered 

"  Then  might  I  nw  passions  show/' 
suggested  that  ny  passions  might  have  some  ironic   reference  to 
Mr.  Boebuck.     it  is  plain  that  the  Illustrated  Timet  has  never 
seen  Mr.  Townsend,  M.F.,  in  the  character  of  Bichard  the  Third — 
and  we  fervently  hope  it  never  may^-or  the  name  of  that  much 
be-pnfied  and  extremely  self-satisned  gentleman  would  have  beeOp 
in  all  probability,  inserted  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Boebuck.     The  St. 
James'  Tbbatre  is  the  arena  in  which  this  representative  of  the 
people^-but  not  of  the  stage— has  raved  during  the  past  month. 
Haa  Mr.  Townsend  been  an  amateur  we  shoidd  have  given  him 
some  words  of  advice  and  dismissed  him.    But  when  a  man, 
without  the  sl^htest  pretensions  as  an  actor,  comes  before  the 
public  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  one  is  led  to  expect  something 
better  than  a  mere  mountebank,  who  would  be  much  nearer  his 
proper  level  in  one  of  Bichardson*s  shows.     The  strolling  player 
baronet,  **  Sir  Don,"  as  our  friend  the  Telegraph  facetiously  calls 
him,  has  something  more  substantial,  at  any  rate,  to  recommend 
him  than  his  co-aristocrat.     Would  we  had  a  few  hundreds  like 
him,  and  the  manning  of  the  Ghreat  Eastern  would  soon  be  com« 
pleted.     Sir  William  Don  has  been  convulsing  the  audience  at 
the  Haymarket  with    laughter;     and,  as    an    antidote — but 
mider  no   other   circumstances— we    think  we   can  recommend 
Townsend,  M.P.  to  our  readers  notice.     At  the  STBAin),on  the 
20th   December,   a  new   comedietta  by  Frank  Talfourd,  Esq., 
entitled  '*  The  Bule  of  Thiee,"  was  produced.     It  is,  we  suspect, 
a  tenslation.     Notwithstanding  the  admirable  acting  of  Miss 
Teman,  who,  by  the  wav,  was  ably  supported  by  Messrs.  PareeUe 
and  W.  H.  Swanborough,  its  success  was  not  very  decided.    The 
plot  turns  upon  the  endeavours  of  a  Mr,  Thistlelntrr  (Mr.  H.  J. 
Turner"^  to  keep  his  young  wife  (Miss  M.  Teman)  from  the  atten- 
tions of  three  young  men  who  are  on  a  visit  at  his  house ;  and  the 
amusement  of  the  piece  is  caused  by  the  way  in  which  he  plays 
one  off  against  the  other*    The  dialogue  is  sparkling,  but  the 
situations  are  old  and  used  up.    Nevertheless,  with  a   little 
judicious  pruning,  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  increase  in  popularity. 
Mr.  Turner,  as  the  jealous  husband,  was  careful ;  and  Mr.  Mowbray 
sufficiently  stupid  as  Sector  Templeton ;  Mr.  Parselle,  clever  as 
OUttermore  ;    and    Mr.  W.  H.  Swanborough  genUemanly  and 
assiduous  as  J?^^tfi[^0r.    The  only  hidy  was  liuss  Teman,  who,  aa 
we  have  before  hinted,  acted  admirably.    With  a  charming  person, 
and  a  clear  enunciation,  this  artiete  combiaesa  lady-like  demeanour 
and  no  small  vocal  powers,  the  latter  of  which  she  proved  on  this 
oonsion,  in  a  new  ballad  by  the  author  of  ''  Ever  of  Thee,"  and 
which  was  much  applauded!,  notwithstanding  the  drawback  of  a 
piano,  which,  as  a  baoy  screams  discordantly  for  its  nurse,  cried  out 
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discordantly  for  its  "tuner/*  The  CIiriBtmas  burles^e  10  bh 
adaptation  of  "  Kenilworth,"  by  two  gentlemen  at  present 
unknown  in  the  burlesque  line.  Pantomimes  are  breaking  out ; 
and  in  our  next  number  we  shall  describe  them  all— -ol^aid  we 
say  P    The  saints  forfend. 

AMATEUR  THEATRICALS,  ENTERTAINMENTS,  &c. 

Ths  FmiLico  SsAMATio  ChVB  gaye  a  Drawing-room  Bnter- 
tainment  at  the  Assembly  Booms,  Manor-street,  Chislsea,  on  the 
evening  of  the  30th  of  November,  1B58.  The  pieces  thoaen 
were  "  Nothing  Venture,  Nothing  Win,"  "  Our  Clerks,"  smd  "  The 
Two  Bonnycastles."  The  first  was  very  successful*  tiie  mseipal 
characters  having  been  ably  taken  by  Messrs.  Bamaro^  Smith, 
Watson,  and  Arthur ;  and  Miss  Ellen  Fairfax,  who  throughout 
displayed  no  small  share  of  abiHty.  The  farses  went  admirably ; 
Mr.  Gosling,  in  the  first,  and  Mr.  Faiilkland,  in  the  second,  keep* 
ing  the  audience  in  a  high  state  of  amusement.  Altogether,  we 
mnst  congratulate  our  friends  at  Pimlico  on  their  very  sueoeasfiil 
performance.  On  the  8th  of  December  a  new  kind  of  entertain- 
ment took  place  at  Sossex  Hill,  given  by  anutteurs,  and  under 
the  patronage  of  ''  The  Kni^ts  of  Trafalgar/'  nfhoever  they  may 
be.  The  programme  induoed  a  vocal  and  instrumental  Concert, 
supported  by  Mr.  R.  Hales,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Tatham,  and  Mr. 
Gregory.  A  gentleman  also,  tried  to  sing  the  *'  Bed,  Wiut^  and 
Blue,"  out  entirely  Jhiled.  The  o<mcert  was  foUowed  by  a  fat«ftta, 
called  "  The  House  on  the  Heath,"  in  which  the  Bea-wUt&«nd^ 
blue  gentleman  retrieved  hk  laurels.  Mr.  Walters  o»ntrtb«ted 
greatly  to  the  success  of  the  piece  by  his  droU  rendering  ef  llie 
character  of  SfnaH,  The  entertadnment  concluded  with  soma 
dissolving  views,  which,  it  being  very  late,  we  oould  not  s^y  to 
see.  On  the  14th  ult.  '^  the  Kemble  Idterair  Glub"  eave  a 
dramatic  performance  at  the  Assembly  Rooms,  ComniaTriaJ^road. 
The  secretary  gave  an  address  which  we  fancy  had  a  strmM[  Uke* 
ness  to  the  one  given  at  the  opening  of  the  Biohmend  Xaeatrc; 
last  season.  An  overture  followed,  played  by  Miss  .miA  Jfr. 
Orson  on  the  pianof(»te  and  violin,  both  of  which  inatruMWBts 
had  seen  their  best  days.  The  pieces  selected  were  the  '^JbanBae 
Twins,"  "Love,"  "  Good  for  Nothing,"  and  "Ma-^ethTravcatie." 
Our  space  wiU  not  allow  us  to  speak  of  thoi  actors  indrndiially ; 
but  we  must  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  bad  taste  Aevna^  in 
giving  the  parts  written  for  ladies  to  p;entlemen.  ^  Swkj  our 
fiterary  friends  in  the  east  are  not  so  destitute^  offemale^ioquainli' 
ances  as  this  would  lead  us  to  infer.  If  they  knoiw  of  no  ^fadiea 
whom  they  can  trust  with  apart,  wehavo  na-douht  an  adntrtise' 
ment  in  our  paces  would  bring  them  plenty  of  appUealiBonB*  as 
there  are  several  ladies  studying*  for  the  stage  who  would  be  glad* 
of  such  an  opportunity.  >&twitbstanding  the  drawbaek  we  Jbavr . 
mentioned,  the  performance  was  very  creditable. 
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THE  MONTH. 

AiioTHER  halt  on  our  literaiy  joumej,  and  we  pause  for  a  little 
while  to  -review  the  last  stage.  Fraught,  as  every  moment  is, 
with  mighty  consummations,  and  big  with  the  mysterious  evolu* 
tioQs  of  destiny ;  yet  these  are  for  the  most  part  only  the 
consummations  of  divided  exertion,  or  the  destiny  of  individuals ; 
-—they  do  not  involve  questions  determining  the  peace  of 
nations,  the  freedom  of  public  conmiunities,  or  the  principles  of 
antithetic  sects.  Neither  do  they  afifect  the  public  safety,  or 
exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  public  sentiment  Of  such,  then, 
it  is  not  our  province  to  treat  We  look  upon  the  month  that  is 
gone  as  upon  an  undulating  tract  of  country ;  we  note  not  the 
minor  details  of  the  panorama, — ^the  quiet  villages,  the  running 
streams,  the  fruitful  valleys, — it  is  only  the  striking  and  defined 
oatline  of  the  hill-tops  that  catches  our  attention,  those  prominent 
features  of  the  landscape  which  we  comprehend  at  a  glance. 

The  past  month — one  which  is  usually  characterised  by  the 
number  of  fires  which  generally  occur  in  it — ^has  this  year  been, 
happily,  remarkably  free  from  such  calamities.  But,  to  weigh 
against  this,  there  have    be^    some   most    fearful  accidents, 
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hj  whieh  many  people  have  lost  their  lives,  iind  many  more  have 
tnatained  serious  injnries.  The  first  item  in  the  ehapter  of 
accidents  is  the  catastrophe  at  the  Victoria  theatre — caused  by 
one  of  those  groundless  panics  that  the  wisest  of  us  cannot 
allay. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  point  out  on  paper  the  way  to  assuage 
a  panic ;  but  there  is  no  task  that  is  so  difficult,  or  that  will 
take  so  long  a  time  to  leam. 

But  "  misfortunes  never  come  singly ;"  so  runs  an  old  adage, 
and  one  whose  truth  (if  there  be  any  in  it)  is  strongly  made 
apparent  by  these  accidents.    No  sooner  has  the  public  mind 
begun  to  free  itself  from  the  excitement  into  which  it  was  plunged 
by  the  above  melancholy  occurrence,  when  it  is  again  shocked 
by  the  news  of  the  falling  down  of  the  spiral  staircase  in  the 
Polytechnic   Institution — ^buiying    many    people  in  the  ruins. 
Most  of  these  were  happily  extricated,  suffering  only  from  severe 
contusions ;  others  were  not  so  fortunate ;  while  one  poor  little 
girl  lost  her  life.    No  doubt  the  blame  of  the  accident  is  attri- 
butable to  no  particular  person.    The  fatal  stairs  had  been  in 
use  for  many  years,  and  latterly  it  appears  with  some  signs 
of  weakness ;    but  the   time   has   come   to   try  the  question, 
whether  the  erection  of  circular  or  spiral  staircases  is  advisable  in 
new  buildings, — ^whether  the  convenience  they  undoubtedly  cause 
by  the  room  they  allow  is  commensurate  with  the  danger  which 
is  peculiar  to  this  particular  class  of  building  alone  ?    At  any 
rate  we  would  suggest,  that  in  all  cases  where  large  buildings  are 
erected  and  used  for  public  purposes  of  any  kind  whatever,  either 
as  churches,  theatres,  exhibitions,  or  halls  for  public  meetings, 
they  should  be  subjected  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  government 
inspection,  and  not  permitted  to  be  opened  until  they  had  been 
thoroughly  tested,  as  was  the  Exhibition  of  1851.   In  this  manner 
we  should  have  some  guarantee  of  their  safety  at  the  time  of 
opening ;  and  if  the  testing  operation  were  repeated  at  stated 
intervals,  our  papers  would  be  spared  the  recital  of  such  dis- 
tressing calamities. 

London  has  not  alone  been  the  scene  of  these  unhappy  acci- 
dents. In  Liverpool,  there  have  been  two  serious  catastrophes, 
very  similar  in  character ;— one  was  owing  to  a  partition  wall 
being  taken  down  in  an  imworkmanlike  manner,  the  premises 
being  used  as  a  large  draper's  shop.    The  removal  of  the  wall 
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was  eosunenced  at  the  roof,  two  floors  hairii^  been  previously 
cleared  away  on  one  side  of  it ;  and  when  the  operation  was  about 
half  completed,  the  wall  gave  way,  burying  workmen,  shopmen, 
and  customers  in  one  pile  of  ruins.     On  the  removal  of  the 
bodies,  which  was  a  work  of  considerable  time  and  also  of  danger, 
(a  portion  of  the  wall  being  still  standing,)  it  was  found  that 
there  were  five  persons  killed,  and  six  more  or  less  injured. 
The  other  catastrophe  took  place  only  two  days  after  that  we 
have  just  described.    It  appears  that  the  roof  of  a  public-house 
was  being  removed,  previous  to  considerable  alterations,  when  the 
apper  joists  gave  way,  and  cleared  floor  after  floor  to  the  ground. 
One  man  lost  his  life  on  the  spot ;  and  another  was  so  severely 
injured  that  his  recovery  appeared  impossible.    It  occupies  but 
little  space  to  detail  occurrences  of  this  kind,  and,  indeed,  but 
little  longer  for  them  to  take  place  ;  yet  how  pregnant  with  deep 
importance  are  these  few  moments.      The  toils  and  struggles  of 
a  chequered  existence  brought  to  a  sudden  termination — ^without 
warning  and  without  preparation.    Just  and  unjust  alike  fall 
beneath  the  same  blow,  and  side  by  side  two  mangled  forms  may 
lie,  whose  liberated  spirits    are    bound  for  widely    separated 
destinations. 

The  inhabitants  of  Portsmouth  and  its  vicinity  have  had  much 
of  late  to  engross  their  attention  in  the  disagreements  of  two 
railway  companies,  and  the  differences  of  two  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  latter  case  affords  an  instance  of  one 
of  those  blots  upon  the  face  and  character  of  our  religious  con- 
stitution which,  though  not  often,  yet  too  frequently  occur. 
Jealousy  is  a  passion  which  is  sufficiently  base  and  degrading  in 
any  phase  of  social  life;  but  when  it  uses  the  pulpit  for  a 
Btepping-stone,  it  is  revolting  in  the  extreme.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered that  the  case  of  the  Bevs.  Enapp  and  Jones  is  one  of  only 
local  importance ;  and  so,  perhaps,  to  some  extent,  it  might  have 
been,  had  not  the  former,  the  alone  culpable  party — a  man  on 
whom  public  opinion  has  openly  and  imreservedly  bestowed  the 
stigma  of  violated  honour  and  warped  authority — ^been  selected 
as  one  qualified  to  address  the  assembled  crowds  at  Exeter  Hall. 

Most  laudable  efforts  have  been  made  to  restore  to  Mr.  Jones 
that  fame  which  the  tongue  of  scandal  had  sought  to  stain, 
and  that  position  from  which  he  has  been  so  treacherously 
deposed. 
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The  greatest  literary  featare  of  the  past  month  is  the  decision 
of  the  judges  in  respect  of  the  "  Bums*  Prize  Poem,"  and  its 
recital,  on  the  hnndreth  anniversary  of  the  poet's  hirth»  the  35th 
of  January,  in  the  Crystal  Palace. 

We  may  safely  state  that  the  result  of  this  test  of  England's 
poetical  abilities  is  contrary  to  all  expectation.  The  alleged 
name  of  the  successful  competitor  is  Isa*  Craig,  though  grave 
doubts  are  entertained  by  many,  both  as  to  the  name  and  sex  of 
the  person.  Be  this  as  it  may,  a  more  important  fact  connected 
with  this  decision  is,  that  the  poem  selected  is  one  of  the  modem 
school:  a  fine  specimen  of  Tennysonian  extravagance,  with  a 
touch  of  American  mystery  in  its  composition.  It  revels  in  such 
conglomerate  notions  as  "flouting  sphere-lights,"  while  "star- 
souls  keep  their  light,*'  and  nature  pours  "  pure  joy-wines  for  the 
poet-souled.*'  Little,  too,  did  Pope  anticipate,  when,  ridiculing 
the  poetasters  of  his  day,  he  wrote  the  line — 


« 


And  expletiyes  their  feeble  aid  do  join,*' 


that  the  writer  of  a  prize  poem  in  the  nineteenth  century  would 
have  so  sunk  below  the  standard  as  to  make  use  of  an  unmeaning 
doth  to  complete  the  measure  of  a  halting  line.  The  general 
sentiments  of  the  poem  are  very  good — ^nay,  we  would  say  that 
they  are  the  emanations  of  a  truly  poetical  mind ;  it  is  the  garb 
that  we  dislike,  for  we  would  as  soon  see  an  Englishman  habited 
in  the  costume  of  the  Chinese,  as  to  see  what  might  have  been  a 
really  good  poem  dressed  up  in  such  fantastic  patchings.  We 
cannot  divest  ourselves  of  the  idea,  that  '*  Maud,"  or  its  author, 
are  in  some  way  connected  with  it ;  if  not,  then  what  can  the 
poets  of  England  be  about,  that  six  hundred  of  them  should  be 
beaten  by  a  woman,  and  she,  too,  a  spasmodic  ?  How  would 
Shakespeare,  Dryden,  or  Pope,  mourn  to  see  the  Anglican  Muse 
in  such  a  plight  as  this ! 

*  Qaery,  laabella  Craig. 
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[In  AJ).  1282,  Llewelyn,  Prince  of  Wales,  endeayoared  to  restore  the  Prin- 
cipality of  Wales,  and  throw  off  allegiance  to  England.  Edward  I.  immediately 
invested  Wales  by  sea  and  land.  A  fleet  fitted  oot  by  the  Cinque  Ports  niade  a 
deseant  npon  Anglesea  and  encamped  there ;  bnt  on  the  English  attempting  to 
cron  the  Menai  StraitSi  they  were  opposed  bj  the  Welsh  and  cnt  off  to  a  man. 
In  the  following  scene,  adyantage  is  taken  of  many  of  the  traditions  onrrent 
among  the  Welsh  of  that  day.] 

A  hiU  overlooking  the  Menai  Straits:  fUffht,  dark  and  tempestuous. 

Enter  Two  Soldiers,  and  light  a  watch-fire. 

1st  Soldier.  Comrade,  this  is  the  cairn,  as  legends  tell, 
Erected  o*er  the  Druids  slain  by  Ceesar ; 
And  here,  when  mighty  revolutions  shake 
The  principality,  or  threatened  inroads 
Vex  her  peaceful  shores,  the  spirits  of  those  seers 
Frequent  their  place  of  sepulture, 
And  answering  to  their  hrother-prophets'  call, 
They  to  the  hard  unroll  futurity. 

2nd  Soldier.  Were  we  to  question  them,  would  they  reply? 
rd  ask  if  I  should  ever  get  my  pay, 
Now  three  months  in  arrear. 

1st  Sold.  Hold,  prating  fool. 
Paid  I  rd  warrant  yes, — ^you'd  get  o*er-paid. 
Pile  on  more  wood.     See,  on  the  shaggy  skirts 
Of  the  wild  pass  below,  the  torches  gleam. 

[A  Spirit  rises,  seen  by  2nd  Soldier. 

Und  Sold.  'Tis  here,  'tis  there,  tall,  clothed  all  in  mist ! 

1st  Sold.  Why,  man,  don't  glare  so  upon  space ;  you  said 
You'd  like  to  question  the  interred  corpse. 
And  coin  each  answer  into  gold. 

find  Sold,  As  I'm  a  living  man 

1st  Sold.  Here  comes  the  Prince ;  fall  back. 

Enter  Llewelt^  and  the  Welsh  Chieftains.  They  range  them- 
selves round  Gadwollon,  the  Bard,  who,  standing  upon  the  cairn, 
recites  the  following  prophecy. 

THE   PROPHECT. 

Can  tyranny  in  fetters  bind 

The  chainless  mind  ? — 
Can  the  proud  despot's  base  control 

Subdue  the  soul  P 
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The  withered  wreath,  the  broken  lyre. 
Shall  the  power  of  song  expire  ? — 
Whose  are  those  corses  thickly  strown 
Piled  round  the  sacred  altar's  stone  ? 
No  friendly  hand  prepares  the  graye. 

No  kindred  wail  them  to  the  tomb ; 
Their  dirge  the  wild  winds,  as  they  rave 

Amid  the  oak's  sepulchral  gloom. 
O'er  realms  subdued  let  Gssar  vaunt. 
The  world  itself  a  suppliant ! 
Be  his  the  shame — be  theirs  the  pride — 
Who  freemen  lived,  who  freemen  died. 

Awake !  ye  patriot  bards,  awake ! 

Cast  off  the  shackles  of  the  tomb ; 

Behold  your  warrior  sons  assume 

The  breastplate  and  the  nodding  plume. 
The  oppressor's  iron  rule  to  break. 
For  O,  can  death  or  space  confine 

The  immortal  spirit's  piercing  glance 

Triumphant  over  time  and  chance. 
In  cycles  yet  unborn  to  shine  ? 
And  hark !  low  murmurs  fill  the  air, 
A  ghostly  chant  the^dead  prepare ; 
Each  bending  o'er  his  shadowy  lyre, 
Sweeps,  with  a  phantom  hand,  the  wire ; 
Each  form,  transparent,  yet  defined. 
Sways  like  a  mist-wreath  to  the  wind. 
All  hail !  ye  prophet  brethren,  hail ! 

To  me  futurity  unfold. 
By  you  inspired,  nought  can  my  spirit  quell. 

Nor  dull  oblivion  wrap  me  in  her  icy  fold. 

As  from  the  shroud 
Of  the  dark  cloud 

The  moon  re-appears, — 
So  my  soul  breaks. 
From  slumber  awsJces, 

The  long  sleep  of  years. 

Hire  the  mkt  slowly  riaea,  and  discovers  the  EngUsh  fleet  and  camp 

upon  the  shores  of  Anglesea. 

What  scenes  her  rising  beams  disclose, 
Wfiere  Menai's  tide  in  silver  flows, — 
Floating  on  her  heaving  breast. 
The  hostile  fleets  are  rocked  to  rest, 
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To  the  soft  nrarmiir  of  the  waves, 
Rippling  o  er 
The  pehblj  shore. 
Echoes  sighed  through  ocean's  caves. 
On  Mona*s  sacred  strand, 
Encamped,  the  invader's  band 

Stretch  inland  from  the  coast 
The  tents  sH  glitter,  clear  and  bright. 
Befleetion  of  die  moon*s  pale  light. 
No  watch-fires  cast  a  mddy  glow, 
No  sentinels  pass  to  and  fro ', 
The  very  banners  by  the  tents 
Droop  on  their  canvas  battlements ; 

So  silent  all  that  mighty  host ; 
Hashed  in  forgetfiilness  they  lie. 
Lapped  in  the  dragged  sleep  of  doll  security. 

To-morrow,  fall  of  lusty  life. 
They  rash  into  the  strife. 

The  clouds  around  me  close — 
I  hear  the  storm  afar. 
The  thunder-shock  of  war — 

They  break,  what  scenes  disclose  ? 

With  gathered  force. 

With  murmurs  hoarse 
They  meet,  and  all  is  might. 

Another  crash — 

The  forked  flash 
Reveals  but  sadder  sight 

The  barbed  hail 
Rains  death ; 

The  living  quail 
Beneath. 

Again  they  meet ; 

But  now  complete 
The  devastator's  power, 
The  tempest's  wrath  is  o'er. 

As  stubble  'neath  the  mower's  scythe, 

As  leaves  before  the  autumn  wind, 
As  falling  stars,  whose  birth,  whose  death, 

Nor  trace  nor  record  leave  behind, — 
As  seed  on  barren  tiUage  strown, 
Unwept,  unsung,  unsought,  unknown,— 
So  passes  these,  so  perishes 
The  power  of  our  enemies. 
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And  Snowden's  eagle  claps  his  wings, 

And  seeks  once  more  Uie  rifled  nest ; 
And  Arvon's  mighty  dragon  flings 

His  scaly  length  from  east  to  west. 
And  lo  !^my  spirit,  musing  high. 
Is  wrapt  into  foturity ! 
How  glows  with  pride  my  patriot  heart ! 

As  in  a  mirror's  magic  glass, 
Through  the  proud  city  s  crowded  mart, 

I  see  a  regal  pageant  pass : 
But  one  I  mark  'mid  all  that  throng. 

But  ons  attracts  my  eager  gaze — 
Whose  presence,  as  he  sweeps  along, 

Becals  the  pomp  of  former  days — 
When  Brutus,  founder  of  our  race,  held  sway. 
From  Scotia's  savage  clime  to  Devon's  milder  day. 

Enter  Messenger. 

Messenger,  There  is  a  stir  in  the  invader's  camp, 
And  spies  rush  in  with  tidings  that  ere  hreak 
Of  day  they'll  cross  the  Straits. 

Wdsh  Chiefs.  The  prophecy !  the  prophecy ! 

Llewelyn,  In  divination  I  am  no  believer; 
Yet  oft  there  is  coincidence  so  strange 
Between  the  prescience  and  the  fact,  that  all 
The  arguments  our  reason  can  suggest. 
Nay,  while  we  ourselves  flout  the  belief. 
Are  insufficient  to  convince.    But  who 
With  the  plummet  of  material  sense 
Can  fathom  the  abysses  of  the  mind, 
Or  gauge  the  measure  of  her  aspirations  ? 
Or  by  tibe  wisest  calculation  show 
Her  point  of  culmination  or  decline — 
The  height  to  which  she  can  attain,  the  boundary 
Of  her  reach  ? 

Welsh  Chiefs.  The  prophecy !  the  prophecy !    Lead  on ! 
Hail  to  Llewelyn  the  deliverer ! 

Llewelyn,  The  enemy  dare  not  attempt  the  ford 
By  night ; — it  wants  an  hour  to  day-break. 
Haste,  each  of  you,  brave  chiefs,  unto  his  post. 
And  'neath  your  several  banners  range  your  men ; 

Then  when  the  signal's  made — an  arrow 
Shot  into  the  air — rush  down  upon  the  foe.  lExeuni, 

Delta. 
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Br  Mary  Eyre. 

CHAPTER  I. 

London  in  August.  Close,  hot,  and  suffocating :  not  a  breath 
of  air  to  refresh  or  invigorate.  Streets,  windows,  foot-passengers 
—even  the  very  baskets  of  pinks  and  roses  carried  by  the  flower- 
women — all  looked  equally  hot  and  dusty.  The  streets  were 
nearly  empty ;  and  the  few  persons  in  them  were  evidently  no 
idle  loungers,  for  they  walked  swiftly  and  steadily  along  the 
pavement,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  left.  The  road  in 
the  middle  seemed  occupied  chiefly  by  hackney-coaches  and 
waggons ;  few  carriages  passed — the  season  was  over,  London 
was  gone  out  of  town ! 

The  young  men  in  Mr.  Langton's  shop  in  Old  Bond-street 
were  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  busy  rolling  up  silks,  and  putting 
away  bales  of  goods,  for  it  was  evening.  One  of  them  went  to 
the  door,  and  stood  there  for  a  moment,  hoping  to  get  a  little 
fresh  air,  but  in  vain.  He  passed  his  silk  handkerchief  over  his 
flashed  and  heated  face,  and  exclaimed,  *'  Thank  goodness !  in 
three  days  I  shall  be  out  of  all  this  dust,  and  in  the  country." 

"  You  are  going  on  Wednesday,  then,  Norton?"  said  the  fore- 
man ;  "  I  envy  you." 

"  Go  with  me,  then,  down  to  my  father's,  if  you  like.  I  can 
promise  you  a  hearty  welcome ;  and,  as  the  season  is  over, 
Mr.  Langton  can  spare  you  well  enough." 

The  invitation  was  accepted  as  frankly  as  it  was  given ;  and 
on  Wednesday  morning  the  two  young  men  mounted  the  coach 
together  that  was  to  convey  them  into  Kent. 

William  Gray,  Mr.  Langton's  foreman,  was  a  cockney.  He 
was  bom  and  brought  up  in  London.  His  knowledge  of  the 
country  was  bounded  by  various  visits,  paid  on  Sundays  and 
holidays,  to  Twickenham,  Highgate,  or  Hampstead.  To  him  the 
whole  journey  was  one  long  delight.  He  was  enchanted  with 
the  deep  bright  green  of  the  trees  by  the  road-side,  the  pui-ple 
and  golden  vetches  that  trailed  over  the  hedges,  the  lowing  of 
the  cattle  that  couched  in  the  deep  strong  grass  of  those  wide 
meadows,  with  the  cheerful  songs  of  the  birds,  and  with  the  large 
fields  of  ripe  com,  some  cut,  and  standing  in  sheaves,  ready  to 
be  carried ;  some  of  a  later  kind,  still  waving — a  sea  of  gold,  in 
the  sun. 
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How  different  from  hot,  dusty  London  ! 

When  the  coach  stopped  at  Uie  small  town  where  they  were  to 
change  coaches,  Norton  had  some  difficulty  in  persuading  him  to 
stay  quietly  in  the  inn,  and  eat  his  dinner ;  and  would  probably 
not  have  succeeded  at  all  hut  for  a  hint  he  gave,  that  if  out  of 
the  way  when  the  "True  Blue"  came,  they  might  lose  their 
places.  Gray  wanted  to  ramble  in  the  beautiful  fields  they  had 
passed  before  entering  tlie  little  town. 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Norton  ;  "  have  patience  till  you  reach  my 
father's — ^then  you  shall  ramble  as  much  as  you  please ;  but  now, 
just  have  the  kindness  to  eat  your  dinner.  And  mind,"  he  added, 
laughingly,  "  don't  disgrace  yourself  and  me  in  the  eyes  of  coachy 
—don't,  for  goodness'  sake,  show  your  cockney  ignorance,  and  call 
an  oak  an  elm,  or  take  wheat  for  barley ;  but  just  hold .  your 
tongue,  and  ask  no  questions  till  you  get  safe  to  Elmingham." 

"  But  I  do  know  an  elm  from  an  oak,  and "  began  William 

Gray ;  but  he  was  stopped  by  the  quizzing  smile  of  his  young 
friend,  who  held  up  his  finger,  with  a  warning  glance,  as  the 
waiter  brought  in  dinner.  They  had  barely  time  to  make  a 
hearty  meal,  interspersed  with  gay  bantering  from  Norton  about 
town  cockneys,  and  meriy  retorts  from  the  other,  when  a  horn 
sounded — there  was  a  rumble  over  the  stones  in  the  streets,  and 
the  "  True  Blue"  stopped  before  the  inn. 

Norton  jumped  up — rang  for  the  waiter — threw  down  the  money 
for  his  bill — ^hastily  tossed  off  the  ale  that  remained  in  his  glass 
— caught  up  his  carpet-bag,  and  exclaimed, "  Now  for  Elmingham, 
and  three  weeks  of  such  rural  felicity  as  you,  poor  cockney,  never 
even  dreamed  of."  Again  they  mounted  the  coach,  and  whirled 
along  the  smooth  even  roads,  edged  by  luxuriant  thick-branching 
hedges,  and  shady  trees ;  and  winding  between  rich  pastures,  or 
highly  cultivated  fields  and  hop-groimds,  thi^ough  that  sort  of 
scenery  so  peculiarly  English,  and  which  tells  such  a  tale  of 
wealth  and  prosperity.  Here  and  there  were  gentlemen's  country 
seats,  and  Norton  pointed  them  out  to  his  companion.  He  knew 
every  inch  of  the  road,  and  discussed  with  the  ooachman  tho 
history  and  character  of  the  occupants  of  every  mansion. 

"  So — steady,  there—steady,"  said  that  worthy,  reining  in  the 
horses  more  tightly  as  they  began  to  descend  the  hill ;  then 
pointing  with  his  whip  to  a  noble  Elizabethan  mansion  standing 
in  a  beautiful  park,  "  You  see,  the  colonel  died  unmarried  last 
year;  and  the  eldest  son  (he's  the  only  one  now)  is  a  terrible 
wild  scamp.  If  he  dies  unmarried,  too,  the  title  will  be  extinct, 
for  there's  none  o'  the  name  that  I  know  on." 

"  Pity,  too,  that  a  fine  place  like  that  should  go  to  the  Crown 
for  want  of  heirs.  Shouldn't  you  like  to  be  able  to  claim  kindred, 
Gray,  and  be  Lord  Graybourne  ?    I  should,  I  know." 
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William  stood  up — ^put  his  hands  on  the  roil  of  the  coachman's 
seat,  and  looked  at  the  noble  and  stately  pile,  at  the  deer  feeding 
in  the  glades  between  the  trees,  and  the  broud  river  that  skirted 
one  side  of  the  park,  with  intense  admiration. 

The  coachman  turned  and  looked  at  him — "Be  you  a  Gray 
Sir?    You  be  main  like  the  family." 

"  I  wish  I  were  one  of  them,"  said  he,  "  if  it  would  give  me  a 
chance  of  that  fine  old  place  ;  but,  alas  !  I  am  only  the  son  of  a 
London  tradesman,  and  cannot  claim  any  such  high  relationship." 

"There's  the  Grange!"  said  Norton,  in  the  joyous  tone  in 
which  we  greet  an  old  friend.     "  I  hope  all  are  well  there." 

"Aye,  aye,"  said  coachy,  flourishing  his  whip,  "  they're  all  right. 
I  saw  farmer  Benson,  and  spoke  to  him  yesterday.  I  took  a 
niece  of  his  wife's  down  there  last  week — a  pretty  young  girl, 
too.  I  reckon  she's  come  for  the  harvest-home.  Old  Benson, 
he's  a  rare  one  for  keeping  up  old  fashions,  and  he  always  has 
a  grand  harvest-supper,  and  a  dance ;  but,  blaster  George,  here 
we  are  at  your  house,  and  there's  your  father  coming  to  meet 
jou.  Guard,  I  say,  here — Master  George's  carpet-bag,  and  the 
other  gen'le'mn's.  Thankee,  gen'le'nm,  thankee  ;"  and  he  touched 
his  hat,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  liberal  fee  he  received  from 
the  two  young  men. 

"  Good-bye,  coachy,"  shouted  Norton. 

"Goodbye,  Sir;"  and  the  "  True  Blue'*  rolled  merrily  off  into 
the  distance.  The  young  men  lifted  their  carpet-bags,  and  hastily 
passed  through  the  white  gate  into  the  field — up  which  the  old 
farmer  was  leisurely  advancing  to  meet  them. 

Father  and  son  shook  hands  warmly.  "  Glad  to  see  you  look- 
ing so  well;"  and  " how  are  you,  George ?"  were  the  first  words 
either  spoke.  Then  Norton,  turning,  introduced  his  friend 
Mr.  William  Gray. 

"Glad  to  see  you,  too,"  said  the  farmer,  heartily,  extending 
his  hand,  and  grasping  that  of  Gray  as  in  a  vice.  "  We  shall 
make  no  stranger  of  you,  Sir — we  are  only  plain  farmer  folks  ; 
but  if  e'e  can  put  up  wi'  plain  fare,  any  friend  of  my  son's  is 
welcome."  He  looked  at  George  as  he  said  this  with  an  air  of 
mingled  fondness  and  pride,  which  seemed  to  say,  "  I  know  he 
never  makes  improper  friends." 

They  turned  to  the  house.  Like  many  farm-houses,  one  end 
of  it — the  kitchen  entrance — abutted  on  the  field  they  were  now 
in,  as  did  the  farm-yard.  To  the  right  was  a  flower-garden, 
backed  by  one  of  the  famous  Kentish  orchards. 

Old  Mr.  Norton  walked  forwards  alone,  and  entered.  "  W^here's 
mother  ?"  said  he.  A  portly,  pleasant-faced  matron  of  five-and- 
forty  came  forward,  and  was  instantly  clasped  in  the  arms  of  her 
son.    "  George !"  said  she.     "  George  is  come  !"  screamed  a  boy 
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about  ten  years  of  age,  rmming  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  "  Lncy, 
Agnes,  Mar}' — all  of  you — George  is  come !"  and  then,  satisfied 
ii'ith  being  first  to  proclaim  the  glad  tidings  to  his  sisters,  he  too 
came  up,  half  shyly,  to  meet  the  London  brother. 

We  pass  over  those  three  weeks  of  an  existence  so  novel  and 
so  delightful  to  William  Gray.  We  pass  over  the  making  hay  of 
the  ''  after-math,*'  or  second  crop  of  grass,  made  by  some  farmers 
who  prefer  to  mow  the  first  hay  early,  before  the  wet  season  seis 
in  ;  and  the  walking  or  riding  up  shady  hines  in  the  eTening ; 
and  the  barley-shearing,  and  the  nut-gathering,  and  the  han-est- 
home  at  the  Grange. 

Few  English  men  and  women  but  have  seen,  and  can  fancy  all  this 
for  themselves.  But  one  thing  we  must  tell  them — ^that,  to  both  these 
young  men,  those  three  happy  weeks  were  fraught  with  events  of 
the  deepest  interest,  for  they  both  lost  their  hearts.  William 
Gray  to  his  friend's  eldest  sister,  Agnes,  and  George  Norton  to 
that  ''pretty  girl,"  niece  to  farmer  Benson  of  the  Grange,  of 
whom  the  coachman  had  spoken.  They  went  back  to  London 
engaged  men :  to  look  for  and  prepare  homes  for  their  futare 
wives.  It  was  early  spring  when  they  agiun  returned  to  Brook- 
farm,  and  when  the  two  marriages  took  place. 

"  This  is  London,  darling,"  said  William  Gray,  letting  down 
the  coach-window.  "  The  approach  is  not  very  interesting  or 
inviting,  to  be  sure,  through  these  narrow,  dirty  streets ;  but  it 
will  improve  as  we  get  more  into  the  town,  and  I  hope  you  will 
be  happy  here."  Agnes  put  her  hand  into  his,  and  turned  to  him 
with  a  smile,  which  said,  plainer  than  words  could  do,  *'  that  she 
could  be  happy  anywhere  with  him.*^  The  other  passengers 
smiled  too.  "  Clearly  a  new-married  couple,**  whispered  an  old 
gentleman  to  his  wife.  Perhaps  he  thought  of  the  time  when  t% 
were  young  and  just  married. 

Agnes  looked  with  eager  curiosity  out  of  the  window.  She  had 
heard  so  much  firom  her  infancy  of  this  wonderful  London— 
and  longed  to  see  it  so  much.  She  was  struck  with  awe,  as  all 
reflecting  minds  who  see  it  for  the  first  time  must  be,  by  the 
bustle,  the  activity,  the  life  of  the  streets.  A  sense  of  power  such 
as  she  had  never  felt  before  seemed  to  thrill  through  her  as  she 
gazed  on  that  sea  of  human  heads,  each  man  and  woman  walking 
on  so  eagerly — ^with  such  an  expression  of  business  on  their  faces. 
On  the  never-ceasing  crowd  of  coaches,  carriages,  carts,  gigs, 
horses,  drays — all  apparently  mingled  in  inextricable  confusion ; 
and  on  the  perfect  coolness  and  air  of  ease  with  which  each  driver 
guided  his  vehicle  through  the  entanglement.  She  wondered  at 
the  immense,  powerful  horses  in  the  drays,  unlike  any  horses  she 
had  ever  seen  before ;  at  the  endless  rows  of  shops  and  houses, 
through  which  tlic  coach  defiled. 
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"  What  a  wonderful  place  it  is,  dear — this  London  that  I  so 
longed  to  see,"  said  she,  as  they  got  out  of  the  coach  when  it 
stopped.    "  But  are  we  far  from  home,  now  ?" 

"  A  little  way,"  said  he,  smiling. 

"  Two  trunks,  two  carpet-bags,  a  bonnet,  and  a  hat-box, — 
thank  you,  coachman :  here  s  something  for  yourself." 

They  were  shown  into  a  neat  parlour,  and  when  William 
followed  the  luggage,  which  he  had  gone  to  see  after,  into  the 
room,  he  found  Agnes  at  the  window,  still  gazing  with  wonder  at 
the  busy-peopled  streets. 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  something  of  it,  dear?"  said  he  ;  *'  we'll 
have  dinner  first,  and  then  I'll  show  you  some  of  the  sights.'* 

They  had  some  simple  refreshment,  but  what  a  pleasant  repast 
it  was  !  It  was  the  first  time  they  had  sat  down  together  alone, 
husband  and  wife,  to  their  meal,  for  hitherto  they  had  been 
staying  with  some  relations  of  Agnes. 

After  dinner  they  went  out  through  the  crowded  streets  and 
busy  thoroughfares.  First  to  St.  Paul's,  and  Agnes,  who  had  never 
seen  any  minster  half  so  large,  was  greatly  struck  by  its  gi*andeur 
and  size.  They  went  over  it ;  through  the  whispering  gallery, 
up  into  the  ball,  from  whence,  bewildered,  she  could  look  down 
on  the  vast  huge  city  spread  out  like  a  map  below,  with  the  broad 
Thames  dwindled  to  a  narrow  brook  bisecting  it ;  and  tall  ships 
with  their  forests  of  masts,  carts,  waggons,  and  drays,  horses  and 
carriages,  all  looking  like  so  many  children's  toys,  and  the  men 
and  women  in  the  streets  like  dolls.  It  is  hard  to  look  down  on 
such  a  scene  and  believe  in  its  reality.  One  fancies  it  a  dream, 
or  a  picture  in  a  puppet-show. 

Then  they  came  down,  and  he  took  her  through  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  that  emporium  of  gay  and  cheap  ribbons  and  dresses ; 
down  Ludgate-hill,  over  Blaokfriar's-bridge,  to  my  thinking  one 
of  the  mosti>eautiful  parts  of  London.  There,  on  either  side  the 
black-looking  old  bridge,  flows  the  calm,  noble  river,  covered 
with  vessels  of  all  sizes  plying  backwards  and  forwards, — ^walled 
in  by  grim  tall  black  houses,  above  which,  from  the  dense  dark 
mass,  numberless  churches  lift  their  tall  slender  spires,  or  square 
heavy  towers,  pre-eminent  to  heaven,  as  if  to  say,  that  amid  earth 
and  earth's  cares  one  higher  thought,  one  higher  aim  should  ever 
predominate. 

On  they  went,  along  the  Surrey  side,  Agnes  marvelling  at  the 
sooty  bricks  of  the  houses,  the  dingy  window  panes,  which  a 
country  person  would  imagine  could  not  possibly  admit  any  light 
through  them,  and  the  murky  sombre  hue  of  everything  around, 
till  they  reached  Hungerford  suspension  bridge.  They  paused 
before  crossing  it  to  admire  the  lightness  of  its  structure,  hanging, 
Hs  it  seems  to  do,  in  air ;  and  again,  as  they  traversed  it,  Agnes 
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stopped  to  admire  the  broad,  beautiful  Thames,  and  the  many 
splendid  edifices  that  flanked,  and  rose  above  its  margin ;  and  so 
homewards  past  the  famous  Temple  Bar,  and  the  house  that  was 
Cardinal  Wolsey's,  up  Fleet-street,  to  their  inn. 

They  may  live  in  Belgravia  who  will,  I  had  rather  lire  in 
Finch-lane.  Give  me  the  activity,  the  bustle  of  the  city.  A  life 
that  has  an  aim,  a  purpose — the  elevation  of  spirit,  that  the  very 
sight  of  all  that  strenuous,  active,  intelligent  labour  gives — ^not 
the  listless  vacuity,  the  conventional  tameness  of  fashionable 
existence. 

When  they  had  rested  awhile,  William  Gray  ordered  a  chaise, 
and  took  his  wife  home.  He  said  something  in  a  low  tone  to 
the  driver ;  what,  she  did  not  hear.  She  had  but  one  thought 
and  one  feeling  just  now :  she  was  going  to  William's  house, 
which  was  henceforward  to  be  her  home.  How  strange,  and 
-yet  how  pleasant  it  all  seemed.  He  took  his  place  beside  her, 
and  the  chaise  drove  on  through  street  after  street,  square 
after  square.  Agnes  thought  London  interminable.  At  last 
they  came  out  upon  a  high  road,  upon  shady  lanes  opening 
from  it,  and  meadows  beyond — all  fresh,  green,  spring-like. 
Here  and  there  was  a  rich  citizen's  villa,  or  a  gentleman's  seat 

"  Why,  this  is  the  country !  I  thought  we  were  to  live  in 
London,  William." 

He  only  smiled. 

"  No  streets,  no  squares,  nothing  but  green  fields — ^how  cool 
and  fresh  it  looks  after  London." 

"  I  thought  you  would  like  it,"  was  his  quiet  reply. 

"It  is  very  pretty — ^very  pleasant.  Still  I  am  a  little  dis- 
appointed. I  thought  we  were  not  to  pay  any  more  visits — ^that 
we  were  going  home." 

"  You  long  to  see  your  new  home,  then — Oar  home?"  said  he, 
putting  his  arm  round  her. 

"  Oh,  so  much  !  above  all  things  !'' 

The  words  were  little,  the  look  which  accompanied  them  said  that 
for  her,  home,  and  he  who  was  its  master,  were  the  whole  world. 
Well,  so  you  shall,  my  love — in  time." 
Which  way,  please.  Sir  ?"  asked  the  driver. 

"  Down  that  lane  there — the  first  turn  to  your  left  hand— 
the  first  bow-windowed  cottage." 

They  came  to  a  common  (so  it  seemed),  at  the  beginning 
of  which  were  two  ponds,  whose  high  embankments  rose  con- 
siderably above  the  road.  On  a  gentle  slope,  on  the  left-hand 
side,  stood  a  pretty  white  cottage,  all  festooned  with  the  bright 
green  leaves  and  shoots  of  a  young  vine,  and  other  creepers,  for 
it  was  early  spring.  At  the  garden  gate  in  front  stood  her  brother 
George  and  his  wife,  smiling. 
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'•'  Why,  there's  George  and  Emily !"  exclaimed  Agnes,  more 
and  more  bewildered,  for  George,  too,  had  talked  of  living  in 
London. 

William  let  down  the  chaise  window,  sprang  out,  and  lifted 
Agnes  from  it  carefully.  "  Not  very  heavy,"  said  he,  as  he  placed 
his  slight  girlish  wife  safely  on  the  ground.  In  an  instant  she 
had  embraced  her  brother  and  sister,  and  they  wei'e  all  three  arm- 
in-arm  walking  up  the  grassy  slope  to  the  house,  leaving  William 
to  see  after  the  luggage.  When  it  was  all  safely  brought  in,  and 
the  driver  dismissed,  they  had  tea  together.  What  a  merry  tea 
it  was !  Emily  presided  and  did  the  honours,  and  seemed  much 
to  enjoy  the  delight  Agnes  took  in  the  pretty  bow-windowed 
room,  and  the  beautiful  prospect  from  the  window, — the  two 
large  silvery  ponds  gleaming  through  the  trees  like  the  bend 
of  a  river,  the  cattle  coming  down  to  drink,  or  browsing  on  the 
side,  the  gentle  slope  of  the  green  hill,  and  far  beyond,  the 
houses,  spires,  and  pinnacles  of  mighty  London. 

From  the  open  casement,  the  rich  scent  of  a  lilac-tree  in  full 
flower  waited  in,  and  pleasantly  reminded  Agnes  of  the  country 
home  she  had  left 

"  Oh !  what  a  pretty  place  this  is,  George,"  said  she.  "  How 
beautiful  and  peaceful  everything  seems  here,  I  should  like  to 
hve  in  just  such  a  place— that  is,  if  it  suited  William.'* 

Her  auditors  smiled.  "Ah!  but,"  said  Emily,  "you  have 
not  half  seen  it.  Now  we've  done  tea,  Martha  shall  take 
away,  and  we'll  look  over  the  house."  Another  wonder.  It 
was  Martha  Leveridge,  their  own  girl,  from  Elmingham,  who 
came  up  smiling  and  blushing,  and  bobbed  a  curtsey.  Agnes 
shook  her  warmly  by  the  hand.  "  How  well  you  look,  Martha ;  I 
see  this  place  agrees  with  you." 

"  Oh  !  yes,  missus,"  said  Martha,  "  Hampstead  be  a  rare 
healthy  place,  a'most  as  country-like  as  Elmingham,  only  we  aint 
got  no  cows,  and  I  misses  'em,  poor  things." 

"  Well,  take  away,  Martha,"  said  George,  in  a  meaning  tone, 
"  and  get  your  tea,  we  want  to  show  Mrs.  Gray  the  house." 

Martha  laughed  outright — bobbed  another  curtsey — said,  **  Yes, 
Sur,"  and  withdrew. 

We  need  not  follow  them  from  room  to  room,  nor  up  and  down 
the  garden.  It  was  aU  delightful.  The  house  so  convenient 
and  weU-arranged,  such  nice  cupboards  to  put  everything  in,  such 
pretty  papers  on  Uie  walls,  so  much  prettier  than  the  oak  wainscot 
of  the  best  pu-lour,  and  the  colour-stained  walls  of  the  other 
rooms  at  Elmingham.  And  the  garden,  with  its  rustic  seat  under 
two  lofty  elms,  its  beds  full  of  spring  flowers,  was  a  paradise  to  a 
country  girl,  who  had  expected  never  to  see  anything  but  stone 
pavements  and  dusty  streets. 
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*'Ah !  but  jon  most  go  to  the  broad  walk ;  that  is,  if  you  ftre 
not  tired,"  said  George.  Agnes  protested  she  was  not  at  all 
tired.  "Have  supper  ready  agunst  we  come  back,  Martha,*' 
said  he. 

''  Yes,  Sor,"  responded  Martha,  with  evidently  ill-suppressed 
mirth  dancing  in  her  brown  eyes,  twitching  the  comers  of  her 
mouth,  which  she  vainly  endeavoured  to  keep  stilL 
Martha  seems  very  merry,"  said  Agnes,  laughing. 
Oh,  yes  ! "  said  Emily;  "  it  must  seem  droll  at  first  to  her,  to 
see  us  all  here,  just  as  she  used  to  see  us  at  Elmingham ;  and  then, 
too,  she's  so  proud  of  her  promotion  to  be  the  sole  servant,  in- 
stead of  being  only  '  the  girl,'  as  she  was  there.  She's  done 
nothing  but  grin  ever  since  she  arrived." 

They  left  the  ponds  behind  them,  and  began  to  ascend  a  road 
that  woimd  gently  up  a  hill.  *<  Now,  Agnes,  mind,"  said  George, 
^  you're  not  to  look  back  till  Em  or  I  tell  you — ^mind  that" 

'*  That's  rather  hard,  when  I  want  to  look  about  me  so,**  said 
Agnes,  gaily ;  "  however,  I'll  try  to  be  obedient  for  once." 

'*  But  you  can  look  before  you,  and  to  the  side,"  suggested 
William.  "  Look  !  that  wooded  hill  over  yonder  is  Highgate. 
There  is  a  beautiful  walk  to  it  from  here,  through  the  fields  ; 
George  and  I  often  used  to  walk  it  on  a  Sunday,  when  we  did 
not  think  he  would  ever  live  at  Hampstead." 

They  came  to  some  old  poplar  trees. 

"  Now  you  may  turn,  Agnes,"  said  George.  She  turned.  The 
sky  was.  beautifully  clear,  and  above  shone  the  white  moon, 
throwing  a  chastened  radiance  on  every  object  The  huge 
shadows  of  the  poplars  fell  athwart  the  road,  the  moon  beamed 
through  the  dark  firs  of  the  hill-side,  and  flickered  on  the  grass 
at  their  feet.  Below  the  hill — far  beyond  in  the  plain — lay  Lon- 
don. The  outline  of  the  city  was  marked  by  thousands  of  lamps 
that  glittered  between  the  distant  trees.  It  looked  like  a 
public  illumination,  or  like  the  fairy  palace  of  Aladdin.  All 
around  them  was  hushed  in  the  deep  silence  of  night,  broken  only 
by  their  own  voices  or  the  buz  of  a  beetle  as  it  circled  past  them 
in  its  bungling,  rapid  flight :  it  seemed  impossible  to  believe  that 
they  were  within  a  short  distance  of  all  that  whirl  and  tumult: 
one  would  have  thought  the  sound  of  so  many  voices,  the  roll  of 
so  many  carts  and  carriages,  the  heavy  tramp  of  so  many  feet,  must 
have  been  heard  miles  ofl".  Yet  here  all  was  still,  calm,  peaceful^ 
as  at  Elmingham. 

"  Is  not  this  beautiful,  Agnes  ?"  said  William,  pressing  fondly 
the  arm  that  rested  on  his.    '*  Do  you  not  like  this  ?" 

But  Agnes  could  not  speak.  She  was  of  a  susceptible,  imagi- 
native nature,  and  the  whole  day  had  been  to  her  a  succession  of 
excitement.     She  had  never  seen — ^never  fancied — ^anything  ^ 
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once  so  peaceful  and  so  brilliant  as  the  scene  before  ber.  She 
sat  down,  and  barst  into  tears.  They  crowded  round  her,  fearing 
she  was  ill.  "  Let  me  cry  a  little,"  said  she,  as  soon  as  she  could 
speak;  "it  will  do  me  good;  these  are  pleasant  tears."  They 
sat  down  beside  her  on  the  fresh  verdant  turf,  and,  after  a  while, 
she  composed  herself. 

Who  is  there  that  is  keenly  alive  to  the  beautiful  in  Art  and 
Nature,  that  has  not  felt  an  irresistible  desire  to  shed  tears  when 
any  sublime  or  wonderful  sight  was  first  seen,  and  gazed  on  it 
with  an  oppressive  breathless  rapture  of  delight  that,  but  for  such 
relief,  would  have  been  overpowering  ? 

They  did  not  go  to  the  broad  walk,  for  they  thought  Agnes  had 
seen  enough  that  day.  They  wandered  about  under  the  firs  and 
down  the  hill  that  leads  towai^ds  the  Highgate  fields,  watching  the 
silver-edged  clouds  that  flitted  over  the  sky,  inhaling  the  sweet 
breeze  of  the  evening  that  came  to  them  laden  with  the  scent  of 
the  broom  and  gorse  flowers.  It  was  past  nine  o'clock  when  they 
returned  to  partake  the  nice  little  supper  that  Martha  had  set  out. 

How  good  mother's  ham  and  mother's  presences  tasted  here, 
so  far  from  home. 

"  Well,  now  we'U  say  good  night,"  said  George,  rising ;  and 
Emily  began  to  shawl  herself.  Agnes  looked  from  one  to  the 
other. 

"  I  declare  she  is  quite  inhospitable,"  said  Em ;  "  well — good- 
bye, Mrs.  William  Gray,  we  shall  be  happy  to  receive  you  at  our 
cottage, '  The  Limes,'  though  you  do  not  press  us  to  repeat  our 
visit." 

"Is  this — is  this  beautiful  place  our  homo,  William?"  said 
Agnes. 

He  folded  her  in  his  arms — "  I  am  so  glad  you  like  it,  dear 
Agnes." 

"Ah !  '*  whispered  Agnes,  as  she  laid  her  head  upon  his 
shoulder  after  the  Nortons  had  gone  home,  and  they  had  both 
re-seated  themselves  at  the  still  open  window,  "  it  is  so  delightful 
to  be  here,  William,  alone  with  you." 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  When  Agnes  arose,  her  first 
thought  was  to  go  to  the  window  to  see  if  it  was  all  real,  or  if  she 
had  been  dreaming  of  all  that  passed  the  night  before.  But  no. 
There  lay  the  silvery  water  glittering  in  the  light,  and  the  dis- 
tant spires  and  windows  of  the  houses  in  London  were  touched 
with  gold,  and  looked  almost  as  bright  as  they  had  done  the 
evening  before.  She  catne  down  to  breakfast,  made  the  tea,  and 
joined  her  husband  at  the  window.  He  put  his  arm  round  her 
waist,  threw  open  the  casement,  and  the  fresh  morning  air,  sweet 
with  lilac  and  dewy  sweet  briar,  wafted  in.  Ever}'thing  was  so 
beautifol,  and  with  this  mingled  the  new  feeling  of  possession. 

F  F 
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It  was  their  home,  their  garden,  that  looked  so  pretty ;  their  lilac 
tree  that  smelt  so  sweet.  After  this,  the  lilac  was  tlieir  fivonhte 
flower.  Neither  of  them  ever  inhaled  its  delicious  perfume 
without  recalling  their  first  evening  at  Hampstead — in  their  own 
home.  Ah  !  we  may  own  afterwards  a  nohler  mansion ;  it  maj  be 
luxuriously  furnished,  but  it  will  never  possess  the  charm  that 
belongs  to  the  first  ihxy  cottage  we  ever  called  "  our  own  home" 


CHAPTER  II. 

It  was  Sunday.  The  bells  sounded  harmoniously  in  the  clear 
air.  William  and  Agnes  walked  across  green  meadows  to  the 
parish  church.  There  was  no  Downshire  Hill  then,  it  was  all 
fields. 

Afler  they  had  come  home,  and  had  their  simple  dinner, 
William  took  Agnes  through  the  steep  little  town  to  the  broad 
walk. 

The  broken  ground  of  the  heath  was  covered  with  the  golden- 
blossoming  gorse  and  broom,  and  the  tender  green  of  the  half- 
unfolded  bracken  contrasted  beautifully  with  the  dark  hues  of  the 
firs,  the  purple  American  beech,  and  the  silky,  satiny  leaves  of  the 
English  ones,  just  bursting  from  their  sheaths;  and  between 
every  opening  of  the  trees  peeped  lovely  glades  of  hill  and  plain 
fading  into  blue  distance.  They  sat  down  under  the  tall  old  firs 
by  the  ''  Spaniards."  At  their  feet  lay  the  wild  hilly  heath — ^far 
beyond,  towards  Harrow,  a  silvery  stream  of  water  flowing  through 
distant  meadows  reminded  Agnes  strongly  of  Coniston  Lake,  seen 
from  the  road  to  Ambleside.  Then  there  is  generally  at  Hamp- 
stead, and  there  was  this  day,  for  what  reason  I  know  not,  a 
singular  beauty  in  the  aerial  tints  of  the  atmosphere  that  makes 
it  the  constant  resort  of  artists,  who  go  there  to  study  form  and 
colouring,  and  foregrounds,  among  the  various  picturesque  spots 
on  the  Heath.  It  is  a  singularly  beautiful  spot  that  Hampstead 
Heath,  presenting  stranger  contrasts  than  any  other  place  I 
ever  saw. 

On  one  side,  in  the  distance,  the  busy,  many-peopled,  mighty 
city,  suggesting  unutterable  thoughts  of  power,  talent,  enterprise, 
activity — of  boundless  magnificence  and  wealth — and,  alas  !  also 
of  unsearched  depths  of  poverty  and  crime.  On  a  clear  day, 
through  the  haze  which  surrounds  it,  the  huge  cathedral  of  St 
Paul's  rises  in  grand  majesty  above  the  surrounding  buildings,  its 
vast  dome  and  the  ball  above  it  glowing  in  the  sun  like  burnished 
gold.  On  the  other — wild  broken  ground,  resembling  a  Lanoa- 
shire  fell,  covered  with  heather,  broom,  and  gorse,  dotted  here 
and  there  with  groups  of  fine  old  horse-chesnut  trees  and  short 
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avenaeB  of  pines  or  firs,  with  glades  between,  through  which 
are  seen  the  loveliest  glimpses  of  champaign  country,  stretching 
far  far  away,  it  is  said,  across  three  counties. 

And  rich  England — London,  with  its  almost  fabulous,  bound- 
less wealth,  is  about  to  permit  this  ancient  royal  park,  where 
Elizabeth  and  Leicester  hunted — ^where  many  a  famous  English 
laudscape-painter  has  lived  and  studied — ^many  a  toil-worn  citizen 
or  pallid  sickly  town-child  had  their  health  restored,  their  nerves 
re-strong  and  invigorated  by  its  pure  breezes,  without  having  to 
endure  the  fatigue  or  expense  of  a  long  journey — ^to  be  made  into 
streets  and  squares.  Its  beautiful  limes,  its  tall  old  firs,  to  be 
levelled,  and  heath  and  gorse  and  bracken  to  give  way  to  stone 
pavement,  when  a  little  money  might  preserve  it  in  all  its  wild 
moorlike  beauty — ^a  park  for  the  people  and  their  children  for 
ever ! 

Agnes  was  one  to  enjoy  all  this  affluence  of  beauty.  She  was 
of  a  poetical  temperament,  and  tremblingly  alive  to  the  grandeur 
and  loveliness  of  Nature.  Nothing  escaped  her,  from  the  passing 
cloud  that  fiung  its  shadow  on  the  hill-side,  the  slender  wreaths 
of  smoke  curling  up  from  the  valley,  or  the  grey  mist  that, 
gathering  in  the  low  meadows,  clung  round  tree,  and  crag,  and 
mountain,  and  through  which,  if  the  sun  broke  out,  they  might 
be  clearly  seen  as  through  a  veil  of  woven  gold — down  to  the 
exquisite  delicacy  and  grace  of  form  displayed  in  the  smallest 
moss,  the  tiniest  flower.  She  loved  them  all.  Her  mother's 
brother  owned  an  estate  on  Ooniston-water.  There  she  had  spent 
much  time.  There  her  passion  for  the  wild  moorland,  for  hill 
and  dale — her  love  of  the  beautiful  had  developed  and  matured 
itself. 

As  they  returned  home  they  met  the  Nortons,  and  went  back 
with  them  to  tea,  and  Emily  had  the  pleasure  of  showing  her 
house  to  Agnes.  I  believe  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  woman  fully  to 
comprehend  the  intense  interest  that  a  convenient  larder,  or 
dairy,  a  neatly-arranged  press  of  snowy  linen  can  inspire,  espe- 
cially to  a  young  new-married  wife,  proud  of  having  a  house  of 
her  own. 

Aflter  a  while  Mr.  Langton  and  his  son  came  in.  They  had 
been  to  Elm  Cottage,  and  learning  from  Martha  that  "master  and 
missus  was  out  walking,"  concluded  they  might  be  at  the  Limes, 
and  walked  up  there  to  meet  them. 

Agnes  had  heard  much  of  Mr.  Langton,  and  looked  at  him 
with  interest.     He  had  been  a  father  to  William. 

He  was  a  tall  thin  man,  with  a  slight  stoop  in  the  shoulders.  His 
grey  hair  was  brushed  upright,  in  the  mode  of  that  day,  from  his 
broad  wrinkled  forehead :  his  eyes  were  a  dark  iron-grey,  over- 
hung by  thick,  straight,  shaggy  black  brows ;  a  large  straight 
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thickish  nose,  and  a  square  massive  chin,  made  ap  a  face  that 
would  have  been  pleasant  but  for  the  close  compression  of  the 
well-formed  lips.  You  felt  instinctively,  as  jou  looked  at  him, 
that  he  was  a  man  inflexibly  just,  on  whose  word  you  could  rely. 
When  he  smiled  there  was  a  sweetness  of  expression  shed  over 
the  stem  features  that  told  you  also  that  he  was  benevolent  and 
kind ;  but  you  felt,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  one  who— once 
offended — never  forgave. 

This  was,  in  fact,  his  character.  Undemonstrative  in  habits, 
he  attached  himself  to  few.  Where  he  did  love,  he  was  constant, 
faithful,  devoted,  so  long  as  nothing  was  done  to  forfeit  his  esteem 
or  respect. 

He  was  a  widower  with  but  one  son,  a  young  man  about  William 
Gray's  age,  whom  report  said  was  not  the  source  of  comfort  he 
might  have  been  to  his  father,  inasmuch  as,  though  he  was  not 
known  to  have  done  anything  wrong,  he  had  a  greater  inclination 
for  gay  society  and  amusement,  than  for  the  plodding  life  of  a 
man  of  business.  It  might  be  that  he  had  been  brought  up  too 
strictly,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  those  young  men  who 
turn  out  the  wildest  on  entering  the  army,  are  the  sons  of 
parents  remarkable  for  their  rigid  and  severe  character.  There 
could,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Langton*s  life  was  bound 
up  in  this  son,  the  only  remaining  pledge  of  a  brief  and  happy 
nnion.  He  had  married  early — and  for  love ;  and  after  foor 
years  of  as  perfect  felicity  as  life  can  give,  the  young  wife  died 
in  her  second  confinement,  leaving  this  only  boy,  &en  aboat 
three  years  old.  From  that  time  her  husband  never  was  heard 
to  mention  her  name,  but  she  was  evidently  never  forgotten. 
He  never  re-married,  nor  entered  into  society  again.  He  seemed 
to  live  solely  to  educate  their  child.  The  room  in  which  she  had 
been  used  to  sit  was  locked  up,  and  never  opened  but  by  himself. 
There,  upon  the  table,  stood  her  still  open  work-box ;  by  it 
lay  the  book  she  had  last  read ;  no  hands  but  his  own  ever  touched 
these  sacred  relics  of  the  past. 

In  this  room  he  passed  a  part  of  every  day.  There  were 
always  flowers  in  the  vase  upon  her  work-table,  for  she  liked  in 
life  to  have  them.  If  you  could  have  gone  in  and  seen  him  sitting 
there  alone,  with  all  those  signs  of  feminine  occupation  about^ 
the  baby's  frock  hung  on  the  back  of  the  chair,  the  scissars  and 
thimble  lying  on  the  table,  and,  stuck  into  the  crimson  velvet 
pincushion,  the  ready-threaded  needle  that  she  had  threaded 
twenty  years  before — ^you  would  have  imagined,  at  first,  that  Mrs. 
Langton  had  just  risen  from  her  seat  and  left  the  room ;  but  if  you 
had  gone  nearer,  the  yellow  and  discoloured  white  of  the  frock, 
and  the  grey-looking  thread  would  have  told  their  own  tale. 

He  neyer  sat  in  her  chair,  but  opposite  to,  or  beside  it,  as  he 
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had  done  when  she  was  alive.  It  was  his  fancy — and  who  dare 
saj  it  was  untrue — ^that  she  was  still  there,  still  present  in  spirit 
with  those  she  had  loved  in  the  hody  ?  He  always  came  out  of 
that  room  grave  and  calm,  hut  with  an  expression  of  peace  and 
gentleness  upon  his  features  they  rarely  wore  at  other  times  :— 

"  The  stern 
Have  deeper  thongbts  than  some  daU  eyes  discern : 
And  when  they  love,  your  smilers  know  not  how 
Beats  the  strong  heart— though  less  the  lips  avow." 

William's  mother  had  heen  Mrs.  Langton's  schoolfellow  and 
friend,  and  she  had  heen  fond  of  her  little  hoy,  and  often  had 
him  to  play  with  her  own  child.  When  ISIrs.  Gray  was  un- 
expectedly left  a  widow  in  very  distressed  circumstances,  she  had 
expressed  a  deep  concern  for  her  welfare,  and  one  of  the  last 
requests  she  had  made  to  her  hushand,  a  few  days  before  she  lay 
down  on  that  bed  from  which  she  never  rose,  was,  that  he  would 
interest  himself  for  the  widow  and  orphan.  He  promised  he 
would  then,  but  after  his  wife's  death  this  promise  became  to  him 
a  sweet  and  sacred  duty — its  fulfilment  would  have  given  pleasure 
toher. 

It  was  he  who  found  the  funds  for  William  Gray's  early  edu- 
cation, and  when,  three  years  after  Mrs.  Langton's  death,  he  became 
motherless,  he  took  the  child  to  his  own  home,  and  brought  him 
up  with  his  own  son.  I  think  most  people  inspire  affection  in 
proportion  to  the  depth  with  which  they  are  capable  of  feeling  it. 
An  earnest  true  love  seldom  meets  no  return.  William  Gray  felt 
for  his  benefactor  a  strong  and  tender  affection,  not  unmingled 
with  fear. 

The  two  boys,  though  brought  up  together,  differed  so  much  in 
character,  that  there  was  never  much  friendship  between  them. 
Their  intercourse  was  kept  up  chiefly  on  Mr.  Langton's  account. 
Tom  Langton  was  not  jealous  of  William.  His  father  was  too 
rigidly  just  for  any  such  feelings  being  excited.  He  took  great 
interest  in  William's  prosperity  and  success,  he  had  educated 
him  well,  and  placed  him  in  a  position  in  which,  by  industry  and 
good  conduct,  he  was  sure  to  attain  independence,  but  his  chief 
affection,  his  wealth,  was  for  his  own  son.  This  was  as  it  should 
be.  Like  all  who  knew  this  good  but  stem  man,  Tom  Langton 
feared  his  father  more  than  he  loved  him.  He  was  so  very 
honourable,  so  thoroughly  upright  and  true,  had  so  profound  a 
contempt  for  worldly  sophistry  and  little  worldly  arts,  that  all 
natures  not  as  lofty  as  his  own  felt  rebuked  into  insignificancy 
and  disliked  him.  He  was  the  rarest  of  all  characters,  a  perfectly 
just  man. 

His  son  resembled  him  in  nothing — neither  in  person  nor  in 
disposition.    He  had  his  mother's  style  of  beauty,  and  was  almost 
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too  fair  and  effemiiiate  for  a  man.  Those  golden  curls,  and  soft 
blue  eyes  were  beantifdl,  but  too  womanish ;  and  the  ftill  red  lips 
and  Boft  curve  of  the  retreating  chin  betrayed  a  tendency  to 
sensualism,  and  a  character  that  was  yielding  and  facile  to  a  fault 
Perhaps  unconsciously  this  very  easiness  of  disposition  endeared 
him  to  his  father,  who  could  brook  no  dissent  from  his  expressed 
will,  no  opposition  to  his  paternal  authority ;  but  he  showed  that 
he  understood  his  weakness  of  character  by  always  consulting 
William  upon  every  point  of  business,  in  preference  to  him,  and 
his  object  in  wishing  them  to  be  partners  after  his  death  was  to 
ensure  his  son  a  clearer  head  and  a  firmer  hand  to  guide  the 
reins  than  his  own. 

When  the  father  and  son  entered  the  little  parlour  at  the 
Limes,  George  and  his  wife,  and  William  greeted  Mr.  Langton 
with  respect ;  and  then  Gray  took  his  wife*s  hand,  and  led  her  up 
to  him.  "  This,  Sir,  is  my  wife — ^Agnes."  He  took  her  proffered 
hand,  holding  it  a  moment,  while  he  surveyed  her,  then  he 
pressed  a  fatherly  kiss  on  her  smooth  white  forehead.  '*  William 
is  almost  like  a  son  to  me ;  I  hope  you  will  be  very  happy  together," 
he  said. 

"  He  has  told  me.  Sir,  that  you  have  been  more  than  a  father 
to  him."  But  Mr.  Langton  did  not  like  thanks.  He  tamed  the 
conversation  to  something  else. 

{To  be  continued,) 
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{Continued  from  page  140.) 

Part  H. 

"  Good  Sookhul !  since  we  parted  last, 
210  "  Ten  moons  have  through  their  phases  passed ; 
<'  And  'mid  ethereal  space  the  sun 
His  yearly  course  has  well-nigh  run. 
The  wastes  of  Ind  I've  sifted  far, 
"  Seen  Juggernauth's  imperial  car, 
215  "  Beneath  whose  wheels,  in  days  of  yore, 
"  *Twas  bliss  to  die :  yet  now  no  more ; 
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213  Sifted,  i.e.  travelled.  An  idiomatic  expression.  The  nativeb  wear  ihoee 
turned  up  at  the  toes;  and  as  they  shuffle  along  the  roads  or  mere  tncU 
of  India,  are  tud  to  sift  the  earth  or  sandy  sdl  before  them. 
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"  For  times  are  changed — ^this  custom*  now 

"  The  Koompanee  will  not  allow : 

"  And  Indras  courts  no  more  are  filled, 
2*20  **  By  those  the  car's  dread  wheels  have  killed. 

"  From  far  Orissa's  sandy  shore, 

"  My  homeward  journey  nearly  o*er, 

"  Proud  Delhi  lying  in  my  way, 

"  I  there  resolved  to  make  some  stay, 
S35  ''  And  straight  at  Makhun's  Tukea  spread 

"  My  humhle  Faquir's  carpet-bed." 

The  old  man  paused,  and  with  a  sigh 

Gazed  sadly  at  the  starlit  sky, 

As  though  for  lack  of  words  to  tell 
230  The  many  things  which  then  befel ; 

Then  to  his  friend,  with  calmer  brow, 

"  I've  that  to  tell,  I  scarce  know  how, 

"  Yet  truth  must  out,  whate'er  betide — 

"  In  your  known  friendship  I  confide." 
235  "  Speak  boldly  on,"  the  listener  said — 

**  Converse  with  me  as  with  the  dead, 

"  For  by  the  Godhead  whom  we  fear, 

"  My  lips  shall  not  betray  my  ear." 

The  speaker's  hand  was  gently  pressed 
240  By  that  of  his  confiding  guest, 

Who,  re-assured,  resumed  the  thread 

Of  his  discourse,  and  further  said, 

"  One  day  while  sauntering  through  the  street 

''  A  Padree  Saib  1  chanced  to  meet, 
245  *'  Who  jseeing  me  from  travel  lame, 

*'  Of  toil-worn  look  and  sickly  frame, 

"  (For  Devee  had  afflicted  me 

"  With  some  strange  wasting  malady,) 

"  Impressed  with  pity  for  my  case, 
250  "  Inquired  of  me  my  dwelling-place  ; 

''  And  begged  me,  for  my  health,  to  try 

"  A  simple  home-made  remedy. 


218  l%e  Koompanee,  t.0.  the  Ck)inpany— meaning  the  goyemment  as  then  con- 

stitnted.    This  poem  was  written  soon  after  the  outbreak  in  India,  and 
hefbre  a  change  of  government  was  contemplated. 

219  hdra^e  eowrte.    The  oonrts  of  heaven. 

241  Padree  Saib,  or  Sahih,  as  it  is  sometimes  spelt,  means  an  English  clergyman 
or  minioDary;  the  affix  of  Sahih,  or  Saib,  meaning  gentleman.  The 
dvilians  and  military  officers  in  India  are  all  entitled  Saw-logue — namely, 
gentlemen — by  the  natiyes  when  spoken  of  relatively;  and  Saib  when 
penoDaUy  addressed,  as  we  would  say  **  Sir," 

247  Damm.    Another  name  for  Siya. 
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His  gentle  ways  and  speech  combined. 

Insensibly  impressed  my  mind ; 
255  "I  thanked  my  sympathising  friend, 

And  said,  if  he  would  condescend 

To  look  upon  my  poor  abode, 

I'd  forthwith  lead  him  on  the  road. 

The  man  of  God,  for  such  he  was, 
260  "  By  the  Furringee  caste  and  laws, 

With  quiet  air  and  humble  mien. 

Abashed  not  with  me  to  be  seen, 

(Though  oft  I've  heard  Furringees  say. 

We  are  but  vagrants  in  a  way,) 
265  ''  W^alked  on  till  Makhun's  place  we  gained. 

Where  long  conversing  he  remained. 

At  parting,  he  desired  I'd  pay 

A  visit  to  his  house  next  day ; 

Accordingly,  with  glad  intent, 
270  "  My  footsteps  thitherward  I  bent. 

His  holy  book  to  me  he  read, 

And  as  from  theme  to  theme  he  led, 

I  eagerly  drank  in  each  word. 

And  found,  most  strangely  to  record, 
275  *'  (If,  Sookhul,  I  might  deem  it  true,) 

That  Saih  Logue  have  their  Krishna  too. 

His  birth  announced  by  angel  strains 

To  shepherds  on  Judea  s  plains ; 

To  Misaers  land  his  parents'  flight, 
280  *'  Beneath  the  favouring  gloom  of  night. 

To  save  him  from  the  blood-stained  sword. 

The  exponent  of  a  tyrant's  word. 

Impelled  by  jealousy  to  rear 

His  throne  upon  a  rival's  bier. 
285  "  The  words  he  read,  my  mind  perplexed — 

They  seemed  so  like  Prem  Sagur's  text, 

That  I  but  deemed  their  substance  one, 

Though  varied  in  caparison. 

Having  thus  read  he  closed  the  book, 
290  **  And  with  benign  and  kindly  look 

Inquired  if  I  had  understood. 

And  thought  the  subject  of  it  good. 

260  Fwrringee.    Foreign  or  Earopeftn. 

276  KriihtM.    iLcamate  of  Viahnn.    The  incidents  connected  with  his  hiiih 

are  peculiar,  and  assimilate  themselves  with  those  of  our  Saviour's. 
279  Mi88Bf^s  land,    Egypt. 
286  "Frem  Sagm^t  text,"    "  Ck»an  of  Love."    This  book  contdni  the  lift  of 

Khrishna. 
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"  Of  course,  good  Sookhnl,  my  reply 
"  Was  one  his  pride  to  gratify. 

295  "  He  smiled,  well-pleased  perhaps  to  find 
"  One  of  onr  caste  so  mnch  his  mind ; 
"And,  by  his  have,  I  left  his  door — 
"  Well  feasted  on  his  learned  store. 
"  The  good  man  telling  me  I  may 

300  '<  At  that  hour  find  him  any  day. 
"  From  this  acquaintance  I  ohtained 
"  The  blessing  of  my  health  regained. 
"  I  thanked  lum — full  of  gratitude, 
"  For  having  thus  my  strength  renewed ; 

805  "  But  to  himself  no  praise  he'd  take, 
**  Saying  'twas  all  for  Krishna's  sake ; 
"  And  thanks  alone  to  God  were  due, 
"  From  whose  hand  all  our  blessings  flow. 
"  O  Sookhul !  had  you  seen  him  then,    * 

310  *'  You'd  judged  him  as  the  best  of  men ; 
Such  winning,  cheeriul,  godlike  grace, 
Beigned  on  his  brow,  shone  on  his  face. 
"  My  soul  subdued  shrank  up  within, 
"  As  burthened  with  some  mortal  sin. 

315  "  I  left  the  holy  Padree's  door, 
"  Nor  ever  living  saw  him  more. 
"  This  was  but  two  short  days  ago — 
'*  Since  then  I've  seen  a  world  of  woe." 
Here  the  narrator  deeply  sighed, 

330  As  though  he  would  himself  have  died, 
To  save  his  kind  but  hapless  friend. 
Brought  to  so  premature  an  end. 
Old  Sookhul,  too,  was  greatly  moved — 
But  as  a  tale  he  dearly  loved, 

325  In  tone  more  cheerful  than  his  heart, 
Bade  his  old  friend  the  rest  impart. 
A  tremor  shook  that  holy  man, 
As  thus  he  gave  his  story  span : — 
"  This  morning,  after  early  prayer, 

830  "  I  left  my  mat  to  take  the  air; 


297  "Aitd  hy  his  leave"    The  Faqiur  could  not  with  propriety  quit  the  presence 

of  the  musionarv,  but  by  permission  granted.    Such  is  the  weli-nnder- 

gtood  rule  in  Incua. 
306  The  missionary,  of  course,  said  "  Chrisfs  sake,"  which  would  naturally  laU 

on  the  ear  of  the  Faquir  as  "  Krishna's  sake  ;"  and  such  he  took  it  to  he. 
330  Mat,    Faqmrs  do  not  encumber  themselves  with  mnch  bedding— a  mat  or 

carpet  suffices  them. 

'  0  0 
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When  walking  down  the  Chandnee  Choyk, 
"  A  sea-like  roar  the  silence  broke ; 
"  The  sound  at  first  was  distant  far, 
**  Then  nearer  came,  like  notes  of  war ; 
835  "  For  mnsket-shots  I  plainly  heard, 
**  Amid  the  general  din  npreared. 
«  Women,  with  children  in  their  arms, 
"  Fled  at  the  sound  of  war's  alarms ; 
**  And  pmdent  tradesmen  closed  their  doors, 
840  '"  To  save  from  pillagers  their  stores. 
*'  The  sonnds  drew  near,  and  nearer  still, 
"  And  Fear  songht  every  heart  to  fill ; 
But  none  of  all  that  motley  crowd. 
Aught  of  i^e  cause  then  understood. 
845  "  Anon,  some  horsemen  hore  in  sight, 
"  Armed  to  the  teeth  as  firesh  from  fight 
"  Terror  more  dread  than  ever  now 
"  Was  stamped  on  every  mortal  brow ; 
"  For  through  the  crowd  a  rumour  spread, 
850  "  That  mutineers  with  murderous  tread 
"  Had  come  from  Meerut  in  the  night, 
''  Where  there  had  been  a  fearftd  fight ; 
And  joining  Delhi's  garrison, 
Had  all  the  English  set  upon ; 
855  "  Some  in  the  city  had  been  slain, 
**  And  many  on  the  open  plain. 
'"Alarmed  at  this  I  hastened  on, 
"  Hoping  my  friend  to  chance  upon, 
"  That  mid  the  uproar  and  the  strife 
860  "  I  might  at  least  preserve  his  life. 

I  gained  what  once  his  house  had  been, 
But  nothing  now  could  there  be  seen 
Save  burning  rafters,  walls,  and  roof, 
"  Of  lawlessness  a  saddening  proof. 
865  "  But,  hapless  me !  just  by  that  door, 
"  Where  but  two  fleeting  days  before 
"  We  parted  in  such  friendly  mood, 
"  My  poor  friend  lay  immersed  in  blood. 
"  One  little  boy,  his  only  child, 
870  "  With  whom  I  oft  the  time  beguiled. 
Lay  drenched  in  gore  beside  his  sire, 
Charred  by  the  now  subsiding  fire. 


it 
« 


881  The  Chandnee  Okouk,  or  "moonUt,"  ».«.  "splendid"  ttivet,  b  the  prindpa 
street  in  Delhi. 
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"  Close  to  the  wall  his  hapless  wife 

"  Had  yielded  up  her  soon-told  life. 
875  "A  moment  senseless  there  I  stood, 

"  Gazing  upon  her  stagnant  blood ; 

"  Then  lifting  up  my  hands  I  cursed 

"  The  fiends  who  there  had  done  their  worst, 

"  And  hastened  from  the  loathsome  scene, 
880  "  Which  lately  had  so  peaceful  been. 

"  O'erwhelmed  with  agony  and  care, 

"  The  cries  of  murder  in  my  ear, 

'^  Among  the  tombs  which  there  abound, 

"  And  cover  miles  of  arid  ground, 
885  "  I  sat  reflecting  on  the  fate 

*'  Of  those  I  so  much  loved  of  late. 

"  At  length,  submissively  I  bowed 

''  To  God's  most  just  decree,  but  vowed 

"  Some  act  of  charity  to  do 
890  "  For  sake  of  those  the  murderers  slew. 

"  With  this  resolve  my  loins  I  bound, 

"  And  staff  in  hand,  o'er  grave  and  mound, 

"  Heedless  alike  of  path  or  track, 

*<  But  to  leave  Delhi  at  my  back, 
395  "  The  river's  bank  I  soon  drew  near, 

"  And  found  the  child  I  brought  you,  there. 

"  His  parents !  God  knows  where  they'd  gone  ! 

"  Had  left  the  infant  all  alone ; 

"  Hot-pressed,  perchance,  in  running  fight, 
400  "When  from  the  city  taking  flight. 

"  Had  not  my  vow  been  on  my  mind, 

"  I  needs  to  such  an  one  were  kind, 

"  For  who  such  helplessness  could  see, 

**  And  not  be  roused  to  charity  P 
406  *'  My  tale  is  told,  the  child  is  here, 

"  To-morrow  in  my  arms  I'll  bear 

'*  Him  on  to  Meerut,  where  his  race 

"  Have  still,  I  trust,  abiding-place." 

"  I'm  proud,  my  friend,"  old  Sookhul  said, 
410  <'  To  have  thee  'neath  my  humble  shed ; 
But  now,  the  night's  far  spent  I  fear. 
We  to  the  temple  will  repair. 
That  you  may  rest  you  while  you  may. 
And  gather  strength  to  go  your  way." 
415  He  said,  and  led  his  tired  guest 

Back  to  the  hut  to  take  his  rest. 

As  they  approached,  a  heavenly  sound 

Of  melting  music  floating  round, 
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Issued  whence  the  child  was  sleepmg, 
420  In  a  village  maiden*8  keeping. 

The  words  were  tender,  soft,  and  kind. 
As  thus  they  murmured  on  the  wind : — 

Sleep,  gentle  habe,  to-morrow  s  day 
Must  see  thee  on  thy  weary  way ; 
425  Good  abide  thee, 

Fairies  guide  thee, 
And  let  no  dangers  cause  delay. 

Who  knows  but  thy  poor  mother  weeps, 
While  safely  here  her  infant  sleeps, 
430  Heaven  guarded. 

And  awarded 
To  one  who  tender  vigil  keeps  ? 

Then  soundly  sleep,  nor  wake  until 
We  hear  the  early  morning  mill ; 
485  Heavenly  numbers 

Soothe  thy  slumbers, 
And  sweet  thoughts  thy  dreams  fulfil. 

(To  be  contimwd.) 


HOW  I  BECAME  AN  ACTOR. 
By  J.  F.  F. 

PART  I. 

Readeb,  you  must  not  expect  any  deep  or  philosophical  theories 
from  me :  if  you  do,  you  are  likely  to  be  disappointed.  I  am  not 
sufficiently  up  in  the  Greek  chorus  to  detain  you  upon  that 
subject,  nor  am  I  inclined  to  waste  both  your  time  and  mine  in 
discussing  the  merits  of  our  modem  pantomimes  :  it  is  extremely 
likely  we  should  not  agree  if  we  argued  the  points,  and,  therefore, 
it  seems  to  me  wiser  to  refrain. 

There  was  always  a  feeling  of  fascination  about  the  stage  to 
me ;  up  to  a  certain  age,  perhaps,  there  is  or  has  been  to  every- 
body. I  do  not  cite  the  circumstance  in  my  case  as  anything 
novel  or  strange,  but  merely  as  a  fact.  In  my  young  days  I 
was  always  on  the  look-out  for  scenes,  and  was  always  happy 
while  they  lasted.  Anjrthing  serious  resolved  itself  into  farce, 
without  the  least  mental  trouble  on  my  part;  and  I  rejoiced  in 
any  opportunity  which  presented  itself  of  giving  a  wrong  interpre- 

434  The  morning  mill,    Handmills  only  are  ased  in  India,  and  the  women 
oommenoe  grinding  early  in  the  morning. 
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tation  to  orders,  or  conveying  a  false  impression  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  verbal  messages  entrusted  to  me  by  my  aunts.  I  con- 
stantly misqnoted  the  anthor,  or  made  him  a  vehicle  to  hang  my 
own  fancies  on :  in  fact,  I  was  born  an  actor,  so  early  were 
developed  the  principles  of  that  great  light  of  the  modem  di*ama, 
Mr.  Charles  Kean. 

I  spoke  of  my  atints,  above ;  perhaps  here,  before  entering  into 
my  story,  I  had  better  describe  them.  They  were,  in  number, 
three ;  and,  taken  collectively,  bore  a  most  extraordinary  likeness 
to  the  three  witches  in  Macbeth.  I  don't  mention  the  witches  at 
any  particular  theatre,  simply  because  I  never  saw  any  Macbeth  in 
which  those  weird  representatives  of  the  Scotch  supernatural 
were  not  exact  representatives  of  my  aunts.  They  (the  witches) 
seemed  always  to  take  delight  in  walking  like  my  aunts,  in  talk- 
ing like  my  aunts,  and  in  looking  like  my  aunts ;  while  my  aunts, 
on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  my  morbid  imagination  to  be  con- 
stantly making  inquiry  of  each  other,  if  they  were  individually 
aware  when  they  lliree  should  meet  again.  I  never  heard  thein 
speak  on  the  subject ;  but  Ifelt  that  they  did  so  surreptitiously,  in 
angles  and  comers,  so  to  speak,  of  the  conversation.  My  aunts 
were  dreadfully  respectable,  too  (which  I  was  iwt — I  hate  even 
the  word) ;  they  were  gurgling  over  with  it — effervescing,  as  it 
were,  like  barrels  of  home-made  beer.  If  I  did  or  said  anything 
wrong,  they  turned  on  the  cock,  tapped  their  respectability  upon 
me,  and  I  was  saturated  immediately.  This  was  not  a  pleasur- 
able sensation  by  any  means,  and  I  resolved  to  leave  home  in 
search  of  life. 

It  was  the  wind-up  of  a  bright  spring  day ;  my  father  was  asleep 
in  his  easy  chair,  as  was  his  wont,  for  being  remarkably  fond  of 
what  he  termed  "  peace  and  quiet,"  he  generally  snoozed  after 
supper,  no  doubt  to  escape  from  the  respectability  with  which  his 
cas^e  abounded.  My  mother  was  making  herself  useful  about 
the  house,  which  she  never  ceased  from  doing ;  and  my  aunts 
were  sitting  round  the  fire,  enjoying  themselves  by  talking  about 
bad  people,  and  the  depravity  of  the  "  poorer  classes  " — they 
always  spoke  of  the  poorer  classes,  I  observed.  The  old  Tom  cat 
was  sitting,  moody  and  thoughtful,  before  the  fender,  winking  at 
the  cheerful  blaze,  and  pondering,  in  his  quiet  way,  on  things  in 
general  as  they  came  into  his  mind :  I  say  mind,  because  I  have 
seen  him  look  quite  as  wise  in  his  own  way  as  my  aunts  in  theirs. 
I  could  tell  a  great  deal  about  this  Tom  cat.  He  wasn't  much 
of  a  favourite  in  the  house — that  is,  with  my  aunts,  who  were,  to 
all  intents  ^nd  purposes,  the  house.  My  mother  liked  him  because 
she  loved  everything;  my  father  didn't  hate  him  because  he 
hated  nothing  but  sisters-in-law,  and  brought  the  effects  of  that 
feeling  to  bear  exclusively  upon  them.    (I  do  not  mean  to  say, 
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mind  you,  that  my  father  made  it  his  business  to  annoy  my  aunts 
— for  he  was  a  good-natured  kind  of  man ;  but  I  do  mean  to  say 

that  if  he  ever  had  occasion  to  use  the  word  d ,  he  generally 

covertly  d ed  them.)   But  there  was  another  peculiarity  about 

this  cat :  he  was  fond  of  staying  out  o'  nights — probably  to  avoid 
my  aunts ;  sometimes  he  would  take  into  his  head  to  remaia 
away  for  two  or  three  days  and  nights  together,  and,  consequently, 
my  aunts,  who  were  genuine,  good,  modem  Christians,  having  no 
proof  that  he  kept  good  company,  naturally  enough  concluded  that 
he  kept  bad — ^voting  him,  therefore,  a  cat  of  loose  morals.  And 
I  dare  say  he  was :  he  had  an  excitable  temperament,  which  they 
hadn't,  and,  not  being  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  advantage 
of  respectability,  but  having  a  turn,  perhaps,  for  positive 
philosophy,  he  absented  himself  with  a  view  to  relieving  the 
monotony  of  his  existence — ^a  motive  which  they  could  not  under- 
stand, monotony  being  the  end  and  aim  of  their  exemplary  hves. 
But  we  digress. 

"  I'm  going  to  go,  aunts,"  said  I,  on  this  eventful  night ;  "  Im 
going  to  go,  Tm  not  going  to  stay  any  longer." 

"  Very  well,  child,*'  said  aunt  No.  1,  <*  take  your  candle,  and 
don't  spill  the  grease,  mind,  about  the  curtains." 

"  I  didn't  mean  sleepy — I'm  not  to  be  bothered  any  more,  and 
I'm  going  on  the  stage  to  be  an  actor,"  was  my  answer,  given 
slowly — calmly — with  terror  in  my  heart  and  a  choking  in  my 
throat. 

"  The  stage !  actor ! "  shrieked  aU  three.  The  storm  had 
burst.  My  father  moved  in  his  seat,  turned,  snored  an  ominous 
snore,  and  slept  again.    I  stood  erect  before  the  trio. 

''  Oh !  how  dare  you  say  such  a  thing  1  how  dare  you — you 
naughty,  bad,  wicked  boy !  Go  to  bed  instanUy,  you  dreadfbl, 
dreadful  child ! " 

I  didn't  go  instantly,  and  consequentiy  received  a  physical 
intimation  on  the  ear  that  it  was  absolutely  necessaiy  to  my 
comfort  to  do  so :  I  never  remember  receiving  anything  so  un- 
comfoi*table  since — I  don't  think  I  ever  had  a  gratuily  that  I 
liked  so  little.  My  mother  met  me  on  the  stairs  as  I  was  going 
up  to  bed,  big  with  indignation,  and  she  stopped  me. 

"  Why,  Spencer,"  she  said,  "  what's  Uie  matter  vrith  you,  boy?" 
''Aunts,"  I  muttered,  and  passed  on.  She  evidentiy  took  the 
case  to  be  one  of  the  usual  ones,  and,  in  her  kind,  motherly 
solicitude,  followed  to  my  room.  She  was  a  cautious  woman, 
however ;  and,  though  in  her  gentie  heart  condemning  the  eveiy- 
day  treatment  I  received,  she  studiously  avoided  uttering  a  sen- 
tence that  might,  by  any  possibility,  be  construed  by  me  into 
disapprobation  of  my  aunts — no  doubt  thinking  lessons  of 
humility  the  best  that  I  could  learn  while  so  young.    I  differ 
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with  her  entirely  now,  and  did  so  then — but  from  interested 
motiyes :  let  that  pass.  I  wonld  have  given  worlds  to  nnbosom 
mjself  to  her,  there  and  then,  as  she  smoothed  mj  pillow,  drew 
the  heavy  curtains  of  my  bed,  and  kissed  me  as  she  left  me  for 
the  night — ^bnt  I  conld  not ;  perhaps  I  knew  that  no  solicitude 
would  be  expressed  in  words  which  I  needed  more  than  any- 
thing at  the  time ;  mere  pity  would  not  meet  the  difficulty — I 
wanted  somebody  to  "take  my  side:'*  a  distinction  without  a 
difference  to  the  casual  and  world-wise  reader,  but  palpable 
enough  to  the  school-boy  mind. 

I  stood,  alone,  in  my  little  bed-room ;  the  bed  looked  larger 
than  usual,  and  the  curtains  seemed  ravenous  to  devour  me. 
If  I  get  in,  thought  I,  I  shall  never  be  let  out  again;  I  don't 
think  I  shaJl  go  to  bed  at  all ;  I'll  wait  'till  the  morning  comes. 
There  was  a  restless,  nervous  feeling  about  me  which  I  was  unable 
to  conquer ;  it  baffled  all  attempts  to  keep  it  down,  and,  imdcr  its 
influence,  I  paced  the  room  distractedly.  My  eyes  wandered 
from  the  round  blank  holes  in  the  shutters  to  the  little  china 
flower-girl  on  the  mantel-piece,  who  carried  her  head  among  the 
flowers  in  a  basket  on  her  arm«  The  bell  handle,  not  content 
with  its  own  individuality,  transformed  itself,  with  a  slowness 
absolutely  painful,  from  a  brass  nob  into  the  tuft  of  hair  on  the 
top  of  my  aunt's  head,  or,  more  properly,  my  aunts'  heads,  for 
they  were  similar  in  this  respect.  I  rushed  at  it  madly,  before 
the  process  of  development  had  gone  too  far  to  be  safe,  and 
pulled  savagely  in  my  revenge  ;  but,  in  lieu  of  receiving  a  box  on 
the  ear,  as  I  expected,  the  summons  was  answered  by  Jacob,  in 
bewilderment 

"  Lor !  Master  Spencer,"  said  he,  "  what  ia  the  matter  ?  Why, 
you  a'most  pulled  the  'ouse  down  ! " 

"  Well,  that's  what  I  wanted,  you  stupid  old  fool,"  I  answered, 
mustering  the  best  and  most  plausible  retort  I  could  command 
for  the  occasion — ^not  dreaming,  at  the  moment,  that  the  mode  I 
had  chosen  was  not  the  most  expeditious  means  of  effecting  the 
desired  object. 

Jacob  looked  at  me,  wonderingly.  I  had  never  called  him  a 
fool  before,  though  he  had  seen  many  of  my  humours.  He  had 
been  in  the  family  for  years,  and  never  seemed  to  have  grown 
older  or  more  ugly  within  the  scope  of  my  memory ;  I  used  to 
think  then  that  he  had  reached  the  brink  of  both  age  and  change. 
He  was  a  short,  thick*>set  Httle  man,  with  a  pair  of  nervous  bow 
legs,  a  bald  head  like  a  superannuated  turnip,  writh  a  mouth  on 
it  Uke  a  small  carpet-bag ;  complexion  like  whity-brown  paper 
with  creases  in  it,  and  bushy  grey  eye-brows  like  the  wool  diat 
Bccumulates  on  a  cup  of  bad  paste.  He  must  have  had  a  nose 
and  eyes,  oieoune,  Imtiiobody  noticed  them — they  were  subordi- 
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nate  features.  His  hands  were  very  large,  with  great  knotty 
joints  which  strennouslj  resisted  all  overtures  and  attempts  to 
straighten  them ;  though  he  seemed  constantly  on  the  watch  to 
catch,  and  did  catch  them  for  that  purpose,  pressing  them  flat 
against  the  tables  and  chairs  at  unguarded  moments,  when  they 
were  idle — during  his  conversation  and  times  of  relaxation.  As 
I  paced  up  and  down  the  room,  Jacob  stood  observing  me,  shift- 
ing his  position  from  one  leg  to  the  other  according  to  circum- 
sttmces,  and  waiting  patiently  for  my  usual  gift.  Whenever  I 
was  much  put  out  about  anything  at  home,  I  always  gave  him 
money ;  he  held  out  his  hand  to  receive  it — banked  it  in  his 
trousers*  pocket,  and  went.    'Twas  only  sixpence. 

I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  my  readers  have  experienced  a 
similar  sensation,  or  whether  it  was  strictly  a  partial  peculiarity 
in  my  case.  It  has  not  quite  left  me  even  now — I  mean  the 
feeling ;  the  only  change  observable  in  me  is  that  I  don't  give  the 
sixpences.  The  secret  was,  that  Jacob  made  a  point  of  taking  the 
money  with  a  great  show  of  thankfulness,  which  always  calmed 
my  anger,  and  said  as  plainly  as  possible,  without  the  aid  of 
words,  **  I  was  utterly  lost,  Master  Spencer,  in  this  world  and  the 
next,  before  I  received  this  small  donation  from  you ;  your  gift 
has  snatched  me  from  the  brink  of  ruin."  I  used  to  believe  at 
the  time  that  it  was  so,  and  forgot  my  own  troubles  in  picturing 
to  myself  his  pleasure.  Of  course,  if  I  had  known,  as  I  know 
now,  that  it  was  all  a  piece  of  acting  on  his  part  to  relieve  my 
feelings,  and  that  he  invariably  returned  the  money  to  my  aunts, 
I  should  have  been  sorely  grieved  to  find  how  duped  I  was. 

What  I  said  to  myself,  and  how  I  said  it,  the  night  before  I 
left  home,  it  is  useless  to  say :  I  thought  that  I  thought  a  great 
deal,  and  treated  a  shoe,  I  remember,  in  a  very  hard-hearted 
manner — flinging  it  across  the  room  because  it  refused  to  give  in 
to  a  difficulty,  and  would  not  submit  to  be  forced  into  a  carpet- 
bag. After  I  had  packed  and  prepared  everything,  I  sat  upon 
the  bed  to  watch  for  the  first  strei^  of  dawn  through  the  great, 
round,  ogre-eyed-looking  shutters.  There  and  then  it  was  Siat  I 
came  upon  indefinite  and  vague  theories  about  the  future,  which 
I  answered  and  settled  satisfactorily,  veiy  much  to  my  own  credit, 
and  with  the  utmost  contempt  for  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the 
world.  All  that  I  saw  clearly  at  that  time  has  been  seriously 
obscured  since  then — the  theories  have  become  facts,  the  facts 
have  wriggled  themselves  into  fallacies,  and  the  world  won't  let 
me  despise  it  half  so  heartily  as  I  made  up  my  mind  that  night 
to  do. 

The  morning  broke  at  last,  just  as  I  had  exhausted  all  my 
patience  in  waiting  for  it,  and  had  given  it  up,  feeling  convinced 
that  it  didn't  like  to  be  watched,  and  wouldn't  begin  if  it  was.    I 
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crept  sofdydown  stairs,  passing  my  mother's  door  with  a  quickened 
step,  and  hastening  out  into  the  chill  air,  unfriended  and  alone, 
with  blear  and  heavy  eyes,  three  pounds  in  my  pocket,  a  bloated 
carpet-bag  in  one  hand,  and  a  very  decided  sickness  in  my 
stomach. 

With  all  the  speed  I  could  muster  for  the  occasion,  I  bent  my 
way  to  the  Railway  Station — ^a  distance  of  about  five  miles.  The 
path  lay  partly  through  a  beautiful  larch  wood,  and  the  morning 
sunlight,  shattered  by  the  restless  breeze  and  leaves  among  the 
tree  tops,  came  down  in  golden  sparkling  showers,  tickling  the 
green  banks  into  wakefulness  and  life  as  I  passed  along.  Withal, 
an  all-overish  sensation  crept  upon  me,  very  difficult  to 
doscribe.  The  birds,  to  my  intense  disgust,  would  whistle 
nothing  but  "The  Dead  March  in  Saul,"  or  "The  Old 
Hundredth  ;"  and  I  almost  heard  the  little  babbling  brooks  say, 
from  time  to  time,  that,  as  my  mother  and  friends  were  not  aware 
of  my  conduct,  it  was  necessary  to  inform  them ;  having  appeared 
to  say  which,  they  seemed  to  set  off  hastily  over  the  smooth 
pebbles  and  by  the  graceful  drooping  weeds,  with  a  view  to 
informing  my  aunts.  Still,  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  I  reached 
the  Station  safely.  The  walk  had  freshened  me  up  and  given  an 
appetite  for  breakfast,  which  I  quieted  at  the  Railway  Hotel, 
previous  to  starting  on  my  journey  to  the  town  of  W . 

There  was  nothing  peculiar  at  the  Railway  Hotel  I  stopped  at 
— nothing  whatever ;  for  instance,  the  teapot  there,  like  that  of 
any  other  Railway  Hotel,  had  evidently  seen  a  great  deal  of  the 
world — ^no  strainer  inside  like  ordinary  ones,  choosing  to  make  a 
point  of  being  sick — tea-leaves  and  all — over  the  cups,  and  into 
the  saucers,  and  of  sliding  its  cover  (which  it  wore  uiiinged  and 
with  a  jaunty  air)  into  one's  lap,  or  the  slop  basin,  on  the  slightest 
provocation,  and  out  of  sheer  wantonness  of  disposition.  Again, 
the  forks  were  all  dirty  in  the  prongs,  and  the  knives  had  a  strong 
aversion  to  fulfilling  their  functions — ^no  doubt  from  a  laudable 
feeling,  that  by  so-doing  they  were  preventing  a  too  hasty  and 
rapid  destruction  of  the  food  of  the  establishment. 

The  only  incident  worth  relating  took  place  while  I  waited  for 
the  train.  It  was  a  short  conversation  with  the  groom  of  the 
place,  who  began  by  asking  me  "  If  I  was  a  young  cove  as  was  a- 
waitin'  for  sum-un  ?" 

"  No,  I  am  going  to  W ." 

"  School,"  he  "'sposed?" 

"  No." 

"  Home,  p'raps  T 

"No." 

"  Cos  there  was  a  gentleman  sent  word  up  as  how  he  was  a 
comin*  down  by  the  first  in  the  morning ;  and  if  a  cove  came  to 
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meet  him,  he  was  to  wait — ^that  was  all,*'  and  seeing  me  didndined 
to  be  conversational  he  left  me,  returning  again,  however,  to  see 
me  start,  evidently  believing  to  the  last  that  I  was  the  eove  as 
was  to  wait  and  would'nt  wait.  I  should  like  to  have 
disabused  his  mind  on  the  point  satisfactorily  before  leaving, 
bat  I  had  no  means  of  doing  so.  My  impression  at  the 
time  was  strong,  that  he  secreUy  thought  me  guilty  of  some 
horrible  crime,  for  he  shook  his  head  ominously  at  me,  rubbed 
his  sausage  fingers  slowly  over  the  stubbles  of  a  by-gone  whisker 
— felt  for  the  greasy  black  curl  over  his  ear  to  make  sure  of  its 
presence-— closed  the  lids  of  his  off-eye  at  me  like  two  walnnt 
shells — pushed  his  cap  from  his  forehead  back  over  his  poll,  and 
back  from  his  poll  over  his  forehead  again,  slowly,  and  said — 
«  You  aint  after  doin'  nothin' — you  aint — I  don*t  think.** 
Ive  never  quite  got  over  that  fellow  since;  even  now,  in 
holding  conversation  with  myself  of  a  strictly  private  and  confi- 
dential nature,  a  visionary  ostler  haunts,  and  winks  his  eyes  at 
me ;  and  I  feel  that,  whatever  my  intentions  may  be,  he  is  con- 
stantly looking  at  them  in  a  wrong  and  bad  light,  standing  before 
me  obtrusively,  stolidly,  and  with  a  determination  not  to  be  ccm- 
yinced.  This  is  why  I  have  not  forgotten  the  circumstance,  and, 
consequently,  mention  it. 

The  town  of  W was  a  common-place  town:    it  is  not 

necessary  to  describe  it  in  detail.  The  theatre  (as  is  not 
generally  the  case)  was  situated  in  the  principal  street.  On 
Sundays,  when  its  doors  were  shut,  there  was  an  air  of  dejection 
about  it,  (as  if  it  had  a  feeling  that  it  was  not  equal  to  the 
occasion,)  mixed  with  a  savage  defiance,  caused  by  a  conscious- 
ness that  the  minister  of  the  conventicle  over  the  way  was 
using  abusive  language  with  regard  to  it,  and  was  taking  an 
unfair  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  It  had  a  bull-doggish  sym- 
bolism given  to  it  in  the  first  instance  by  the  architect — ^rendered 
more  palpable,  no  doubt,  by  age.  A  row  of  columns  in  iront 
represented,  not  inaptly,  a  set  of  teeth,  while  an  excoriated 
plaster  ornament  (from  which  depended  a  lamp),  and  two  small 
circular  windows  in  the  pediment  (for  ventilating  purposes)  stood 
for  nose  and  eyes,  collectively  inviting  the  sleek-spired  Italian- 
greyhound-looking  building  over  the  way  to  **  Gome  on  ;*'  a  move- 
ment which  that  exemplary  tabernacle  had  no  intention  of 
fulfilling.  On  the  contrary,  it  seemed  to  have  gone  off  from 
before  die  face  of  its  rival,  for  there  was  a  vacant  space  of  groond 
immediately  next  to  it  and  immediately  opposite  the  theatre, 
which  one  felt  it  must  have  originally  occupied  and  slunk  away 
from.  It  would  have  gone  farther  off,  possibly,  if  the  large 
public-house  next  door  would  give  it  a  chance ;  truly  did  the  Bev. 
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Lake  Waters,  from  his  palpit,  declare  that  spot  to  be  "  hedged 
roand  about  with  wickedness,  and  sorely  tempted  of  the  evil  one." 
But  oar  business  is  exclusively  with  the  theatre.  My  first  intro- 
duction to  it  occurred  in  this  way:  I  had  been  dodging  and 
hanging  about  its  precincts  for  several  days,  unable  to  make  an 
entry ;  my  stock  of  money  was  growing  alarmingly  less,  my 
impatience  alarmingly  unbearable,  and  qualms  of  conscience  and 
thirst  for  home  were  accumulating,  when  I,  at  last,  summoned 
courage  to  address  one  of  the  minor  lights  of  the  drama,  who 
stood  loungingly  at  the  stage  door,  enveloped  in  clouds  of 
tobacco  smoke,  and  minm  coat,  waistcoat,  shirt-collar,  and  neck- 
tie. 

"  Can't  you  get  me  in  to-night  ?"  said  I.    "  Inside,  I  mean,  at 
the  back,  you  know — not  among  the  people  p" 

"  Get  you  in  ?    Why  of  course  I  can— easy.    You  can  come 
along  of  me  in  the  evening,  and  it'll  be  all  right" 

I  felt  relieved  by  his  coolness  and  freedom  from  reserve,  as  he 
slapped  me  on  the  back,  and  smiled  benignly ;  relieved,  because 
I  laboured  under  the  distressing  idea,  previously,  that  he  would 
have  demanded  my  card,  or  a  letter  of  introduction.  His  words, 
too,  struck  me  as  being  genial  and  warm,  coming  from  one  whom 
I  observed  from  the  front  of  the  house,  the  night  before,  to  be 
oppressed  with  some  great  sorrow,  which  he  was  doomed  never 
to  reveal — at  least,  I  took  it  for  granted  then,  that  his  case  was 
such,  for  he  always  acted  characters  of  this  description,  or  dolorous 
ones,  in  which  there  was  nothing  to  say ;  or  he  was  reserved  by 
the  *<  management"  for  chilling  situations  of  dumb,  but  great 
importance,  such  as  those  devolving  on  unrelenting  gaolers,  or 
Btohd,  fierce-looking  murderers,  who  followed  some  ruling  spirit  of 
the  play,  and  fulfilled  his  behests  in  the  blood-spilling  line 
without  a  murmur,  looking  all  ears  and  eyes  while  receiving 
orders,  and  then,  with  a  knitting  of  brows  and  a  pressure  of 
sugar-loaf  hats  upon  them,  starting  off  with  a  measured  stride 
to  execute-— never  to  be  heard  of  more  till  the  repetition  of 
the  piece. 

*'  Come  in,  now,  and  have  a  look  round  ?"  he  continued. 

"  I  shouldn't  like  to,  now,  thank  you,"  I  answered  ,*  an  inde- 
scribable dread  pervading  me,  as  the  consummation  drew  near. 

"  Oh,  never  mind,"  he  continued,  in  a  familiar  tone,  which 
somewhat  strengthened  me.  "  There's  nobody  there.  I'll  make 
it  aU  right." 

And  he  led  me  up  and  down  stairs,  and  up  and  down  stairs 
again,  by  yawning  gulfs  and  caverns,  and  through  dingy 
passages  in  darkness,  disturbing  rats  and  dust  in  our  way,  and 
waking  up  drowsy  monotonous  echoes  that  floated  about  meaningly 
as  we  went,  and  seemed  anxious  to  be  with  our  company,  for  they 
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followed  perseveringly,  and  jostled  and  fought  like  palpable 
human  beings  to  be  let  through  a  dilapidated  door  that  grated  on 
the  floor,  and  trembled  violently  as  my  companion  moved  it 
(It  had  a  desire  to  be  let  rest,  had  this  door ;  for  if  you  opened  it, 
it  didn't  like  to  be  shut  again,  and  if  you  shut  it,  it  couldn't  bear 
to  be  opened.)  Thus,  in  a  state  of  nervous  excitement,  I  worked 
my  way  onwards  and  upwards,  and,  at  last,  through  a  trap-door,  I 
reached  the  stage,  and  made  my  first  appearance  behind  the 
scenes. 

(To  he  contmued.) 
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( Continued  from  page  85.^ 

CHAPTER  n. 

Jacques  Ooruelabd. 

Before  proceeding  any  further  with  our  narration,  we  must 
entreat  our  readers  to  turn  back  with  us  for  a  short  space,  that 
we  may  introduce  them  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  person  who 
was  the  subject  of  the  lovers*  conversation,  and  relate  an  event 
in  his  life  which  had  the  most  fatal  influence  on  their  future 
destinies. 

If  any  one,  in  the  year  1576,  had  stood  on  the  tower  of  the 
cathedral  of  Lyons,  and  looked  down  upon  the  large  majestic  city 
that  lay  at  his  feet,  with  its  riches  and  indigence,  its  activity  and 
idle  luxurious  ease,  its  fortune  and  misery,  he  would  certainly 
have  observed  a  building,  or  rather  a  collection  of  buildings,  that, 
forming  one  great  edifice,  rose  proudly  on  the  shores  of  the 
Rhone.  The  erections  occupied  almost  a  square  of  the  old  town. 
When  travellers  inquired  the  name  of  the  proprietor,  the 
astonished  towns-people  would  reply,  "  What,  do  you  not  know 
James  Cormelard,  the  rich  James  Cormelard,  ilnQ  Croesus  of 
Lyons  ?  He  lives  in  that  grand  house,  and  is  wealthier  than  the 
king."  Such  were  the  hyperbolical  exaggerations  of  the  populace, 
which  the  better  informed  appreciated  at  their  true  vtdue ;  but 
the  princely  mansion  certainly  proved  that  the  possessor  was 
incontestably  a  favourite  of  fortune. 

Cormelard's  house  was,  at  the  time  to  which  we  refer,  one  of 
the  finest  constructions  of  the  city ;  it  was,  indeed,  the  principal, 
and  most  important  edifice,  for  it  constituted  a  town  within  a 
town,  and  recalled  the  renowned  splendour  and  elegance  of  Augs- 
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Iforg,  which  it  resembled  in  every  respect.  Here,  as  there,  it  was 
the  proud  possession  of  an  opulent  merchant  and  manufacturer ; 
here,  as  there,  the  most  magnificent  textile  fabrics  were  woven ; 
here,  as  there,  a  little  world,  dependent  on  the  will  of  a  single 
individual,  was  maintained  in  constant  and  active  employment 
This  extensive  range  of  buildings  was  surrounded  by  lofty  walls, 
perforated  with  very  small  windows,  looking  into  the  street,  and 
defended  by  strong  iron  bars,  which  allowed  only  a  dull  light  to 
penetrate  into  the  narrow  dwellings.  On  one  side  ran  an  uninter- 
rupted line  of  large,  clear,  bay  windows,  aflfbrding  a  view  of  the 
courts  and  garden  that  occupied  the  interior  of  the  square. 
Noble  trees,  beautiful  fountains,  and  the  most  lovely  flowers, 
embellished  this  part.  Along  the  bay  windows  were  arranged 
the  looms  at  which  the  most  skilful  workmen  were  constantly 
employed  in  preparing  the  tissues  for  the  various  materials 
required  for  the  strange,  whimsical,  and  capricious  fashions  of 
Henry  the  Third's  luxurious  court. 

At  a  period  when  war  and  party  spirit  raged  so  fiercely,  pru- 
dence demanded  that  a  man  of  such  enormous  wealth  as  James 
Cormelard  should  use  every  means  to  fortify  his  house,  that  it 
might  not  be  exposed,  without  defence,  on  any  sudden  outbreak, 
to  the  first  violence  of  the  storm.  From  its  first  foundation  it 
bore  the  appearance  of  a  small  fortress.  It  had  originally  been 
the  palace  of  the  Order  of  Knights  Templar,  who  never  neglected 
not  only  to  adorn  their  mansions  with  every  comfort  and  elegance 
of  life,  but  also  were  particularly  careful  to  give  them  externally 
a  threatening  and  warlike  aspect,  and  render  them  impregnable 
against  their  enemies,  who  were  more  numerous  than  those  of 
any  other'Order.  But  when  the  treacherous  sovereign  of  France 
had,  by  the  cruel  murder  of  Molay  and  other  noble  Templars, 
given  a  mortal  blow  to  the  Order,  and  the  confederates  of  that 
sanguinary  deed,  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps,  had  divided  its  rich 
possessions  among  them,  the  palace  at  Lyons  fell  into  private 
hands,  and  in  the  course  of  time  was  devoted  to  the  useful  pur- 
pose of  an  industrial  establishment.  The  wing  appropriated  for 
the  private  residence  terminated  the  square  towards  the  Rhone, 
and  rose  aloft  with  sharp-pointed  gables,  which,  with  the  wall, 
were  formed  of  large  masses  of  stone,  apparently  cut  from  a 
single  block.  Large  balconies  surrounded  the  windows,  which 
Cormelard  had  recently  decorated  with  the  most  beautiful  flowei's 
and  exotics  for  the  gratification  of  Isolde,  who  was  to  return 
shortly  to  her  home. 

The  light  square  windows  gave  the  fa9ade  on  this  side  a  very 
noble  appearance.  The  warehouses,  magazines,  and  domestic 
offices  were  situated  below.  Here  were  collected  the  silks  and 
velvets  universally  esteemed  superior  even  to  those  of  Milan  and 
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Venice,  and  which  rendered  the  name  of  James    Gormelard 
celebrated  thronghout  France. 

His  fabrics  were  in  the  greatest  reqaest  at  the  famous  mart  of 
Beaucaire.  They  were  so  highly  vdued  and  patronised  by  the 
nobility,  that  it  was  considered  good  Um  at  the  brilliant  ooort  of 
Paris  to  wear  only  tissues  from  Gormelard's  mannfactory. 
Scarcely  a  year  elapsed,  in  which  he  did  not  invent  some  new 
material,  which  he  exhibited  at  Paris,  or  Beaucaire,  and  always 
returned  to  Lyons  with  such  numerous  orders,  that  he  foond  a 
difficulty  in  executing  alL 

By  these  means  Gormelard  had  acquired  so  lai^e  a  fortune 
that  he  was  accounted  the  richest  merchant  in  Lyons.  His 
opulence  had,  indeed,  become  proverbial  in  that  city,  and  through- 
out France.  He  was  not,  however,  like  so  many  who  have  risen 
by  their  industry,  avaricious,  nor  wholly  absorbed  by  the  desire 
of  amassing  wealth.  His  workmen  were  liberally  paid,  and 
treated  as  part  of  his  family.  They  resided  in  his  house.  He 
provided  with  the  greatest  solicitude  for  all  their  wants,  attended 
to  their  comforts,  and  when  any  of  the  artizans  died,  he  felt  a 
consolation  in  knowing  that  father  Gormelard,  as  he  was  called, 
would  protect  his  widow  and  orphan  children.  He  was  the 
benefactor  of  all  the  indigent  in  Lyons.  If  any  of  his  workmen 
became  infirm  and  incapable  of  work,  he  was  sure  of  an  asylum 
in  the  hospital  that  Gormelard  had  founded  in  the  town,  and 
received  the  greatest  care  and  attention  till  the  angel  of  death 
released  him  from  his  sufferings.  All  the  needy  applied  to  him 
for  assistance,  and  never  applied  in  vain. 

It  is  not  therefore  astonishing  that  he  was  honoured  and  revered 
by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  place.  The  monks  were  particularly 
devoted  to  him,  for  in  dispensing  his  gifts  among  them,  the  left 
hand  knew  not  what  the  right  hand  gave ;  and  when  he  enter- 
tained them  at  his  table,  they  always  enlarged,  in  all  pielj  and 
abstinence,  the  circuit  of  their  portly  paunches.  He  contrived  to 
persuade  every  convent  and  church  of  the  city  that  it  was  the 
peculiar  favourite  of  his  pious  heart  "  Gormelard,"  said  the 
Lyonese,  *'  is  as  generous  as  rich,  as  charitable  as  devout''  And 
this  was  indeed  true,  for  he  observed  with  the  greatest  strictness 
all  the  ordinances  and  rules  of  the  church — never  omitted,  how- 
ever extensive  his  business,  any  religious  duty — ^and  in  his  private 
room,  where  he  usually  directed  the  most  important  operations 
of  his  concern,  was  an  altar,  before  whicJi  he  and  all  in  his 
service  performed  their  devotions.  No  one  ever  kept  more 
rigidly  the  fast  days  than  Gormelard  and  his  workmen. 

But  what  especially  enhanced  his  merit  in  the  eyes  of  the 
clergy,  was  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  house  of  Guise.  He 
was  a  particular  friend  of  the  Gardinal  of  Guise,  and  abhorred 
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heretics  as  thoroughly  as  the  duke  of  Montpensier,  and  his 
proTOst-general,  the  father  Babelot.  Bat  though  so  many  joined 
loudly  in  his  praise,  there  were  not  wanting  detractors,  who 
formed  a  seyere  judgment  on  his  furious  hatred  against  heretics, 
bordering  even  on  the  wildest  fanaticism,  and  hesitated  not  to 
insinnate  that  his  excessive,  anxious,  and  almost  painful  piety, 
was  a  narco^  with  which  he  hoped  to  silence  the  still  small 
voice  of  conscience,  not  perfectly  at  ease  since  the  night  of  Saint 
Bartholomew. 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  gloomy  melancholy  of  a  man  nursed  in 
the  lap  of  fortune,  the  singular  peculiarity  that  he  could  never 
remain  alone  in  a  dark  room,  that  no  one  ever  dared  to  recall  in 
his  presence  the  terrible  events  that  signalized  the  night  of  Saint 
Bartholomew  in  France,  and  who  appeared  to  suffer  the  most  acute 
mental  anguish,  if  they  were  accidentally  alluded  to  before  him, 
seemed  to  confirm  these  suspicions.    Gormelard  was  not,  in  fact, 
happy,  although  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  earthly  blessing,  with 
all  Uie  luxuries  of  life,  and  though  he  possessed  a  daughter  who 
united  in  her  mind  and  person  eJ^  the  qualities  that  could  render 
a  &ther  the  hiqppiest  of  mortals.    But  his  daughter  did  not  reside 
with  him.  His  wife  had  died  early,  and  thus  dissolved  a  marriage, 
which  could  not  be  accounted  fortunate,  as  it  had  not  been  formed 
on  the  basis  of  mutufd  affection.    Wholly  absorbed  by  the  cares 
of  his  business,  he  could  not  devote  to  Isolde  the  time  and 
attention  that  the  education  of   a  daughter   demanded.    He 
determined,  therefore,  to  confide  her  to  t^e  charge  of  a  relative  at 
Beaueaire.    It  was,  indeed,  one  of  Gormelard*s  peculiarities, 
that  he  detested  Beaueaire,  his  native  city,  where  he  had  spent 
the  innocent  days  of  his  childhood,  and  never  visited  it  without 
repugnance ;  but  as  all  his  endeavours  to  induce  his  relative  to 
leave  the  town  proved  unavailing,  he  found  himself  compelled,  if 
he  desired  to  entrust  Isolde  to  the  care  of  that  excellent  woman, 
to  consent  to  send  her  thither.     He  never  attended  the  fair 
himself^  but  confided  his  goods  to  the  care  of  Menier,  his 
ancient  and  faithful  foreman,  or,  in  latter  years,  to  a  man  who 
differed  so  entirely  from  Gormelard  in  religious  matters  that  he 
never  entered  a  church,  never  joined  in  any  religious  ceremony, 
and  who,  though  of  a  stem  and  gloomy  disposition,  had,  never- 
theless, in  the  short  space  of  two  years,  acquired  the  unlimited 
confidence  of  his  master ;  he  possessed,  indeed,  such  an  ascen- 
dancy over  him,  that  Gormelard  seemed  more  anxious  to  obtain 
the  fovour  of  Legrand,  than  the  latter  to  deserve  his  approbation. 
This  man,  also  a  native  of  Beaueaire,  had  for  many  years  a  house 
of  business  at  Marseilles,  which,  although  rich,  he  had  suddenly 
abandoned,  and  entered  Gormelard's  service  as  assistant 
Cormelajrd's  aversion  to  Beaueaire  had  latterly  greatly   in- 
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creased,  and  almost  assumed  the  character  of  fear.  This  was, 
however,  the  natural  consequence  of  age.  Its  cau^e  was  con- 
nected with  the  earl  J  events  of  his  life. 

Cormelard's  father  had  heen  a  silk  weaver  in  Beaucaire.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  the  strictest  religious  principles, 
and  his  heart  glowed  with  furious  zeal,  and  the  fiercest  hatred 
against  those  who  entertained  different  opinions  on  religion  to 
himself.  In  these  principles  he  educated  his  son,  who  early  im- 
bibed the  seeds  of  bigotry  that  so  powerfuUy  biassed  his  futm'e 
existence.  In  the  next  house  lived  a  goldsmith,  named  Robert 
Glichy,  the  playmate  of  his  youth,  who  had  fought  in  Italy  under 
Francis  I.,  had,  after  the  defeat  of  that  sovereign,  exercised  his 
art  in  Venice,  and  at  length  settled  in  Beaucaire.  The  characters 
and  ideas  of  tJiese  two  men  were  diametrically  opposed. 

Clichy  was  frank,  gay,  light-hearted,  and  loquacious,  like  an 
old  soldier  who  had  seen  many  countries.  Careless  with  whom 
he  shared  his  pleasures,  or  drank  his  glass,  he  never  inquired 
what  were  the  religious  opinions  of  his  companions  provided 
they  were  jovial  and  merry.  Cormelard,  on  die  contrary,  was 
sullen,  monosyllabic,  and  narrow-minded.  He  would  not,  for 
any  consideration,  have  associated  vnth  a  heretic.  And,  never- 
theless, no  one  had  the  art  to  please  him  like  Clichy,  whose  com- 
pany he  preferred  to  every  other.  After  the  business  of  the  day 
was  concluded,  they  generally  met,  when  Clichy  had  no  engage- 
ment, in  their  gardens.  There  Cormelard  listened  to  the  amusing 
adventures  of  his  friend ;  and  this  social  intercourse  had  become, 
from  its  long  duration,  an  indispensable  necessity  for  both.  If 
the  conversation  touched  on  religious  subjects,  old  Clichy  would' 
jest  and  laugh  at  Cormelard's  bigoted  views,  and  spared  neither 
priest  nor  monk  in  his  satirical  observations.  If  Cormelard 
appeared  at  any  time  offended  or  angry,  he  soon  succeeded  in 
smoothing  the  wrinkled  brow,  and  restoring  the  serenity  of  his 
old  friend  by  his  ever-ready  wit  and  jokes. 

It  was  natural,  as  the  fathers  were  so  intimate,  that  the  sons 
should  become  fHends.  Of  Cormelard's  numerous  offspring  only 
one  survived  the  tender  age  of  infancy, — a  boy  whose  birth  had 
been  purchased  at  the  expense  of  his  mother's  life.  Clichy,  who 
had  early  lost  his  wife,  had  also  only  one  son,  about  five  jesss 
older  than  James  Cormelard ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  difference 
of  their  age,  Bernard  was  the  daily  playmate  of  his  little  neigh- 
bour. The  boys  were  fondly  attached  to  each  other,  although 
their  dispositions  were  totally  dissimilar.  James  was  passionate 
and  impetuous ;  Bernard,  gentle  and  retiring,  was  the  picture  of 
his  modier.  Their  childhood  passed  away  innocently  and  hap- 
pily, and  their  friendship  appeared  sincere  and  durable.  When 
they  grew  up,  their  avocations  separated  them. 
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Bernard  proceeded  to  Italy  to  perfect  himself  in  his  art ;  his 
father  advised  him  to  study  at  Venice,  as  he  thought  the  Vene- 
tians excelled  in  working  the  precious  metals ;  and  James  went 
to  Brussels,  where  he  hoped  to  acquire  greater  knowledge  and 
practice  in  his  trade  than  he  could  ohtain  in  his  native  town. 
The  separation  was  pftinful  to  hoth.  The  evening  previous  to 
their  departure  the  old  Cormelard  discoursed  a  long  time 
seriously  on  religious  suhjccts  with  both  the  youths,  earnestly 
eidiorting  them  to  remain  firm  in  their  faith.  Clichy  added, 
'•  Be  cheerful  and  happy,  but  never  abandon  the  path  of  rectitude 
and  honour,  that  the  retrospective  view  of  your  past  life  may  be 
a  source  of  satisfaction  in  old  age." 

Years  came  and  went.  Clichy  never  heard  from  Bernard ;  but 
James  wrote  frequently  to  his  father,  who  perceived,  with  joy, 
from  the  tenor  of  his  letters,  that  the  good  seed  had  ripened,  and 
that  his  son  had  become  as  bigoted  ns  himself. 

But,  lo !  one  day  Bernard  suddenly  returned  from  his  travels, 
and  appeared  unexpectedly  before  his  father.  Notliing  could 
exceed  the  old  man's  joy  when  he  beheld  his  son  grown  a  fine 
young  man,  the  living  image  of  his  deceased  mother.  With  a 
father  8  pride  he  conducted  him  to  his  neighbour.  Bernard  had 
become  a  gentle,  serious  man.  He  resembled  his  mother  in  his 
disposition  only ;  but  his  character  had  acquired  sin^rular  firm- 
ness, his  mind  a  noble  maturity. 

With  €onnelai*d's  turn  of  mind  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
inquire  into  the  rehgious  sentiments  and  principles  of  the  youth. 
Bernard  answered  candidly,  and  briefly.  Cormelard  became 
irritated  and  angry. 

"  How  did  you  learn  such  opinions  at  Venice  ?  "  ho  asked. 

"  The  nearer  Bome,  the  faiiJier  from  the  Pope,  is  a  proverb 
in  Germany,"  replied  Bernard ;  ''  and  it  is  most  decidedly 
true." 

"  Have  you  been  to  Germany?"  asked  the  delighted  father, 
who  hoped  to  hear  from  his  son  many  new  tales  of  a  country  with 
which  he  was  unacquainted. 

"  Yes,  my  father,"  rejoined  Bernard,  "  and  also  to  Switzer- 
land :  I  spent  the  longest  period  of  my  absence  in  the  industrious 
city  of  Geneva,  where  I  learned  more  than  even  at  Venice,  the 
mistress  of  the  sea." 

"  Geneva  1 "  exclaimed  Cormelard,  furiously.  **  Have  you 
been  to  that  den  of  heretics,  Bernard?  Did  my  lessons  then 
make  such  a  slight  impression  upon  you  ?  " 

"  I  revered  your  lessons,"  said  the  youth,  "  but  the  truth  still 
more.  It  was  my  most  earnest  desire  to  discover  it,  and  I  found 
it  in  the  spot  which  you  style  tlie  sink  of  iniquity." 

''A  heretic ! "  cried  Cormelard,  in  a  voice  almost  suffocated  with 
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passion.    *'  Out  of  my  house  this  instant^  lest  your  peslile&tiid 
breath  should  poison  the  air  that  I  inhale." 

Old  Clichy  seemed  embarrassedy  looking  first  at  his  son  and 
then  at  his  friend. 

**  Is  it  tme,  my  son»  that  yon  hare  adopted  Calvin's  prin- 
ciples?** he  asked,  with  some  emotion.        • 

**  Yes,  my  father,"  he  replied,  firmly.  *'After  matore  examina- 
tion I  have  become  convinced  oif  their  truth,  and  since  my  conver- 
sion my  doubts  are  dissipated  and  peace  is  an  inmate  of  my  soul." 
Then  you  have  done  right,  Bernard,"  said  Robert  Ghchj. 

Now,  my  good  neighbour,"  he  continued,  turning  to  Gormelaid, 
you  know  my  way  of  thinking :  believe  according  to  your  con- 
viction, act  virtuously  and  uprightly.  Let  us  remain  friends, 
although  the  opinions  which  the  youth  has  imbibed  on  religious 
subjects  may  differ  from  your  own." 

"How,  is  it  you  who  speak  thus,  Clichy?  I  knew,  indeed, 
that  your  faith  was  lukewarm,  that  the  gold  of  Chatillon  was  9S 
acceptable  to  you  as  that  of  Guise,  and  that  you  spread  your  sails 
in  whatever  direction  the  winds  blow ;  but  I  was  not  prepared  for 
such  a  sacrifice  of  principle.  I  did  not  imagine  that  you  would 
encourage  heresy  in  your  son.  Begone,  and  never  agun  cross 
my  threshold." 

'<In  God's  name,"  answered  Clichy;  "if  all  Catholics  re- 
sembled you,  I  would  myself  embrace  the  Protestant  religion." 
He  departed,  and  thus  the  bonds  of  friendship,  that  had  so  long 
subsisted  between  the  neighbours,  were  suddenly  and  for  ever 
riven. 

Peace  dwelt  in  Clichy 's  house.  The  old  man  allowed  his  son 
perfect  freedom  of  thought  He  was,  indeed,  himself  persuaded 
that  the  Protestants  of  Beaucaire  were  just  and  upright,  and 
hence  concluded  that  their  faith  must  inculcate  pure  doctrines 
and  morality. 

But  Cormelard  was  wretched,  solitary,  and  gloomy.  If  he 
sometimes  felt  a  pang  of  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  Clichy's  firiend- 
ship,  he  justified  what  he  had  done  by  recalling  the  versatility 
and  inconstancy  of  his  character,  and  especially  his  approbation 
of  his  son's  conversion. 

Nevertheless,  he  felt  deeply  the  void  in  his  existence  occa- 
sioned by  his  own  bigotry.  He  wrote  to  Flanders,  add  James 
returned  home.  He  heard,  with  sorrow,  the  conversion  of  the 
friend  of  his  childhood,  which  must  irrevocablv  sever  the  tender 
ties  that  united  their  hearts.  He  undertook  to  lead  him  back  to 
the  bosom  of  the  holy  Catholic  church,  and  resolved,  against  his 
father's  wish,  to  call  upon  him.  He  was  received  as  an  old 
friend. 

Bernard's  heart  beat  warmly  towards  the  playmate  of  his 
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childhood.  He  was  delighted  that  James  made  advances  to  renew 
their  intercourse.  He  imagined  that  his  friend,  perceiving  the 
offensive  injustice  of  his  father's  severity,  wished  to  repair  tlie 
wrong,  and  re-unite  what  error  and  passion  had  disjoined.  How 
great  was  his  delusion !  How  soon  and  how  painfully  was  he  un- 
deceived ! 

After  the  first  salutations,  strangely  cold  on  the  part  of  James, 
and  the  first  mutual  inquiries  concerning  the  events  that  had  oc« 
cnrrad  during  their  separation,  James  discovered  the  purpose  of  his 
visit.  Bernard  allowed  him  to  explain  his  views,  and  to  produce 
all  the  proofs  he  could  adduce  in  favour  of  Catholicism,  and  then 
answered  him.  With  the  greatest  acnteness  of  judgment,  with 
rare  perspicacity  and  perspicuity,  he  proved  the  sophistry  and  fal* 
laeious  tendency  of  his  arguments,  and  the  uncharitahleness  of  his 
uncompromising  damnation  of  all  who  differed  conscientiously 
from  him.  With  every  weapon  which  the  keener  understanding 
of  Bernard  destroyed,  the  irritation  of  James  increased ;  and 
when,  at  last,  he  found  himself  completely  worsted,  his  anger 
knew  no  bounds ;  he  foamed  with  rage  and  shame,  and  loaded 
his  opponent  with  the  most  opprobrious  epithets. 

Bernard  remained  cahn  and  mild,  which  so  exasperated 
James  that  he  gave  free  vent  to  his  fiiry,  and  left  the  hpuse,  pi*o- 
nouncing  the  sentence  of  damnation  against  the  heretic,  who 
oontumaciously  refused  to  renounce  his  heterodoxy. 

Bernard  gazed  mournfully  after  his  fanatical  adversary,  and 
then  Baid»  **  Farewell !  It  is  not  my  fault  that  we  have  ceased 
to  be  friends ;  alas !  you  were  not  worthy  of  my  love." 

Nevertheless,  he  felt  acutely  the  pang  of  this  rupture.  He  had 
looked  forward  with  anxious  hope  to  the  pleasure  of  this  meeting 
and  the  renewal  of  their  friendship,  and  it  had  resulted  in  reci- 
procal dissatisfaction  and  anger ;  they  had  met  only  to  part  for 
ever.  He  neglected  all  his  other  acquaintance,  and  withdrew 
fflitirely  from  social  intercourse  with  his  neighbours.  He  seldom 
left  the  house,  except  to  join  in  the  pious  devotions  of  the 
numerous  members  of  his  communion,  or  to  walk  either  with  his 
father  or  alone  in  the  most  unfrequented  environs  of  the  city. 
When  at  home,  he  devoted  himself  with  the  greatest  assiduity 
to  his  art,  in  which  he  had  attained  a  perfection  that  astonished 
and  delighted  the  older  Clichy.  He  how  assumed  the  whole 
management  of  his  father*s  business.  As  he  combined  the  trade 
of  a  jeweller  with  that  of  goldsmith,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
enlarge  his  establishment  considerably ;  and  the  splendid  display 
of  precious  gems  and  magnificent  ornaments,  distinguished  for 
the  elaborate  beauty  of  their  workmanship,  which  he  was  thus 
enabled  to  make,  excited  universal  admiration.  His  reputation 
soon  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  native  city. 
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At  die  next  annual  fair,  the  sale  of  his  stock  exceeded  his  most 
sanguine  expectations,  and  he  received  large  orders,  especially 
for  weapons  inlaid  with  the  precious  metals,  and  stones  and 
swords  damaskened  with  gold  iiligrree,  which  surpassed  every- 
thing of  the  same  kind  that  had  ever  before  been  exhibited  in 
France.  Notwithstanding  his  heretical  opinions,  the  nobles  of 
the  adjacent  provinces,  and  even  of  Savoy,  frequented  his 
shop ;  the  Duke  of  Guise  himself,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the 
Gormelards,  gave  him  an  order  for  a  pair  of  pistols,  and  the 
Court  thought  it  no  crime  to  make  purchases  from  the  skilful 
and  ingenious  heretic  of  Beaucaire. 

Robert  Clichy  found  duly  more  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  pos- 
session of  such  a  talented  and  worthy  son.  He  freely  forgave 
the  heresy  of  his  tenets,  and  his  only  anxiety  was  to  see  him 
happily  married.  But  Bernard  did  not  appear  inclined  to  gratify 
his  wishes  in  this  respect  None  of  the  young  ladies  of  the 
town  seemed  to  have  any  attractions  for  him,  although  many 
pretty  eyes  exerted  all  their  power  to  charm  the  handsome 
jeweUer.  All  secretly  admitted  that  he  was  the  finest  man  in 
Beaucaire;  and  although  a  heretic,  so  sensible,  serious  and 
simple,  so  gentle  and  modest,  that  he  was  infinitely  superior  to 
James  Gprmelard,  who  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  his 
fanaticism.  His  ti*eatment  of  Bernard  was  generally  condemned. 
A  change  soon,  however,  occurred;  and  it  was  confidently  re- 
ported in  the  neighbourhood,  that  if  the  jeweller  was  difficult  in 
his  choice,  he  was  not  absolutely  insensible  to  Cupid's  power. 

A  young  lady,  a  native  of  Beaucaire,  who  had  been  educated  at 
Lyons,  returned  home  about  this  period  to  her  relatives,  a  lovely 
girl.  Her  father,  who  had  been  a  jeweller,  had  died  young, 
leaving  her  an  immense  fortune.  Her  mother,  sinking  under 
the  intensity  of  her  grief,  soon  followed  the  object  of  her  tenderest 
affection  to  his  grave.  Agnes  was  thus  early  an  orphan, 
bequeathed  to  the  care  of  a  near  connexion  at  Lyons,  and  now 
returned  in  all  the  luxuriant  bloom  of  youth,  adorned  with  all 
the  charms  of  feminine  delicacy,  grace,  and  modesty.  Even  before 
she  left  Beaucaire,  Bernard  had  felt  an  interest  in  the  beautiful 
child,  and  contemplated  with  admiration  the  ingenuous  and  sweet 
expression  of  her  amiable  countenance ;  and  when  he  beheld  her 
developed  charms,  he  felt,  for  the  first  time,  the  influence  of 
love,  with  all  the  fervour,  intensity,  and  sincerity  of  a  pure  and 
innocent  heart. 

Nor  was  James  insensible  to  the  attractions  of  Agnes,  fier 
beauty  made  a  powerful  impression  on  his  soul ;  and  his  ardour 
was  stimulated  by  the  calculations  of  his  father,  who  considered 
that  the  fortune  of  the  heiress  would  allow  them  to  carry  on  their 
business  on  a  far  more  extensive  scale,  and  enable  them  to  com- 
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pete  with  the  hated  Bernard,  with  whom  they  had  not  exchanged 
a  word  since  his  firm  refusal  to  recant.  James  glowed  with 
bmning  passion,  and  he  wooed  the  maiden  with  all  the  im- 
petuosity  of  his  vehement  character. 

When  Bernard  became  aware  of  his  rival's  love,  he  retired 
with  a  bleeding  heart  from  the  contest.  He  was  naturally  diffi- 
dent, and  entertained  such  a  humble  sense  of  his  own  merit, 
that  he  despaired  of  success  when  his  bolder  adversary  appeared 
as  his  competitor.  But  the  modesty  which  thus  tacitly  awarded 
the  conquest  to  another,  obtained  the  prize  he  coveted  but  dared 
not  hope  to  gain. 

The  repugnance  Agnes  felt  to  James  augmented  in  proportion 
to  the  violence  of  his  suit.  Bernard's  gentle  love,  which  he 
vainly  sought  to  conceal,  won  her  heart;  and  when  James 
formally  demanded  her  hand,  she  informed  him,  without  hesita* 
tion,  that  she  could  never  be  his,  as  their  dispositions  were 
whoUy  incompatible,  and  that  she  was  persuaded  congeniality  of 
sentiments  only  could  conduce  to  happiness  in  the  married  state. 

With  deeply-wounded  pride,  and  feelings  still  more  deeply- 
wounded,  the  rejected  lover  abandoned  the  pursuit ;  but  in  his 
passionate  soul  his  despised  love  was  converted  into  furious  hatred. 
He  suspected,  and  his  suspicions  were  soon  fatally  confirmed, 
that  Agnes  had  spumed  his  offer  because  she  preferred  his 
enemy.  If  he  had  before  abhorred  the  Glichies,  he  now  detested 
them  with  an  intensity  amounting  almost  to  insanity.  A  burning 
thirst  for  revenge  took  fearfiil  possession  of  his  mind. 

As  soon  as  Bernard  was  convinced  that  James  had  withdrawn, 
he  ventured  to  address  his  vows,  and  urge  his  long  and  tender 
attachment  to  the  sweet  maiden.  Agnes  modestly  acknowledged 
the  affection  with  which  he  had  inspired  her,  and,  although  a 
Catholic,  presented  him  her  hand.  They  were  shortly  after 
united ;  and  old  Clichy  declared  the  dearest,  fondest  wish  of  his 
heart  was  now  realised.  Agnes  proved  such  a  tender,  gentle, 
amiable  wife,  that  their  union  was  a  source  of  perennial  happi- 
ness for  the  devoted  husband. 

From  that  instant  James  knew  neither  peace  nor  serenity.  A 
prey  to  envy  and  evil  passions,  gloomy  and  reserved,  he  lived  in 
abnost  perfect  solitude.  A  new  calamity  befel  him.  His  father^s 
health  rapidly  declined.  The  Glichies,  hearing  of  his  danger, 
imagined  that,  as  the  hour  of  dissolution  approached,  the  feelings 
of  rancour  and  hostility  which  he  had  so  long  indulged  must 
naturally  cease.  With  undissembled  affection  they  entered  his 
house,  whither  a  niece  of  the  old  man  had  come  to  assist  the 
recluse  in  the  care  of  his  dying  parent ;  but  James,  with  insulting 
3com,  refused  tbem  admission  to  his  father's  presence. 

They  left  him  reluctantly  and  with  deep  regret  to  his  fate. 
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Old  Cormelard  died  soon  after  this  unBaooessfal  attempt  to  reviro 
the  friendly  sentiments  of  former  years.  James,  no  longer  able 
to  endure  the  sight  of  his  enemy's  happiness,  which  daily  recalled 
to  his  mind  his  own  blessed  hopes,  left  Beaocaire,  and  settled  at 
Lyons,  where  he  soon  had  a  flourishing  business.  He  sought  an 
alleviation  to  the  sorrow  that  still  rankled  in  his  bosom,  in  a 
devoted  application  to  his  affiurs,  and  brought  them  shortly  into 
the  most  excellent  condition.  Fortune,  so  unpropitious  to  the 
affections  of  his  heart,  smiled  fitvourably  on  his  material  prospects, 
and  realised  his  most  ambitious  aspirations.  Every  speculation 
succeeded.  Notwithstanding  the  wars  and  furious  factions  that 
distracted  the  country  during  the  unfortunate  reign  of  Charles  E^., 
Gormelard's  prosperity  rapidly  increased.  Weary  at  length 
of  a  solitary  life,  he  sought  and  obtained  the  hand  of  the  richest 
heiress  of  Lyons.  He  then  purchased  the  estate  already  de- 
scribed— ^forfeited,  as  we  before  stated,  by  an  Order,  whose  noblest 
members  had  been  infamously  murdered— and  founded  there  a 
manufactory,  unequalled  in  the  magnificent  city  of  Lyons,  in 
Paris,  or  in  any  of  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom. 

Although  his  opulence  augmented  daily,  although  his  hand- 
some and  amiable  wife  exerted  all  her  influence  to  render  him 
happy,  although  she  had  presented  him  with  a  daughter,  who 
was  the  object  of  his  fondest  idolatry,  yet  a  gnawing  worm 
preyed  on  his  heart.  His  hatred  to  Bernard  was  nei&er  diminished 
by  absence  nor  time.  He  heard  that  this  detested  rival  also  pos- 
sessed a  splendid  fortune,  enjoyed  the  greatest  domestic  bliss, 
that  a  noble  boy  was  the  pledge  of  his  conjugal  felicity,  and  that 
he  was  esteemed,  honoured,  beloved  by  the  citizens  of  Beaucaire, 
whose  corporation  had  chosen  him,  the  heretic,  for  their  provost 
The  information  filled  him  with  rage,  and  poisoned  eveiy 
moment  of  his  existence.  The  thought  of  Bernard's  happiness 
was  the  dash  of  bitterness  that  fate  infused  into  his  cup  of  joy. 

In  the  meantime,  dark  clouds  continued  to  gather  more  denselj 
over  the  political  horizon  of  France.  Gonde  and  Coligny,  at  the 
head  of  the  oppressed  Protestants,  were  in  open  war  with  the 
Court  party  and  the  Catholics.  The  Court  fi:«quently  wavered, 
pursuing  an  infamous,  intriguing  policy,  of  which  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  always  wily  and  subtle,  was  the  soul ;  but  the  bolder 
Guises  soon  gave  it  a  more  decisive  direction,  and  compelled  it  to 
adopt  the  most  uncompromising  hostility  against  the  Huguenots. 

As  Cormelard  advanced  in  years,  his  bigotry  assumed  a  fiercer 
and  darker  character.  His  business  brought  him  frequently  in 
contact  with  the  Court  and  the  members  of  the  house  of  Guise. 
Here  his  hatred  constantly  found  fresh  aliment  He  had  never 
entered  Beaucaire  since  his  father's  death.  He  always  entrusted 
his  stock  to  Menier,  an  ancient  workman  of  the  house,  who  had 
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accompanied  him  to  Lyons.    No  one  ever  dared  to  mention  the 
name  of  Glichy  in  his  presence. 

When  the  affairs  of  the  Protestants  became  desperate,  and  Coligny 
and  his  party  fell  blindly  into  the  snares  so  artfully  prepared  for 
them,  Cormelard  rejoiced  at  the  sanguinary  victory  of  his  party. 
The  infernal  plot  to  murder  all  the  Protestants  was  well-known 
to  him,  for  he  had  become  the  confidant  of  the  Cardinal  of  Guise. 
AVhen,  at  length,  at  the  approach  of  St  Bartholomew,  the  time 
appointed  for  the  unfortunate  marriage  of  Henry  of  Beame  with 
Margaret  of  Yalois,  all  were  apparently  occupied  with  the  festive 
arrangements  for  the  auspicious  event  that  was  to  unite  the  con- 
flicting parties,  Cormelard  appeared  continually  restless.  He 
left  Lyons  shortly  before,  "  to  carry,*'  he  said,  "  some  new  fabrics 
that  had  been  ordered  for  the  bridal  dresses  to  Paris/'  That 
dreadful  night  sealed  the  death  of  thousands  of  Protestants  in 
Paris,  and  the  provinces  imitated  with  savage  cruelty  the  diabolical 
deeds  of  the  metropolis.  With  veiled  head  history  has  dipped  her 
pen  in  the  blood  of  the  innocent  victims,  and  engraved,  shuddering 
with  horror,  on  her  tablets  the  events  of  that  direful  day ;  and  the 
terrible  annals  of  France  has  only  one  other  pendant  to  that 
dreadful  crime. 

Fanaticism  raged  as  violently  in  Beancaire  as  elsewhere.  An 
envoy  of  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  conducted  the  massacre  in 
that  town.  The  noble  Bernard  and  his  gentle  wife  fell  by  the 
hands  of  the  assassins,  whose  indiscriminate  fury  spared  neither 
sex  nor  age.  The  absence  of  their  son,  who  was  at  Geneva 
daring  this  awful  tragedy,  alone  saved  him  from  the  murderers' 
rage.  His  house  was  plundered  and  abandoned  to  the  lawless 
violence  of  a  bigoted  mob.  The  name  of  Clichy  was  henceforth 
proscribed  at  Beancaire. 

Cormelard  returned  to  Lyons  sick  in  body,  and  many  added, 
still  more  sick  in  soul.  Whether  the  horrors  of  which  he  had 
been  a  witness,  or  some  other  unknown  cause,  had  so  deeply 
shaken  him,  could  not  be  ascertained ;  but  his  exhausted  frame 
sank  under  the  agitation  of  his  mind,  and  he  lay  long  on  a  bed 
of  sickness,  in  view  of  the  dark  portals  of  a  world  where  the 
wickedness  of  mortals  is  punished,  and  their  virtues  are  rewarded. 
All  the  inhabitants  of  Lyons,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  respected, 
testified  their  sympathy  for  his  sufferings.  The  priests  and 
monks  besieged  his  house.  He  recovered  at  last,  but  the  health 
of  his  wife  was  so  shattered  by  her  affectionate  attendance  and 
eonstont  anxiety  during  his  long  illness,  that  a  rapid  decline  soon 
terminated  her  existence. 

Although  she  had  never  inspired  him  with  the  passionate  love 
that  he  had  felt  for  Agnes  Bourg,  yet  her  virtues,  tender  affection,  and 
gentle  submission,  had  won  his  esteem,  attachment,  and  friendship. 
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The  loss  of  his  wife  was  a  severe  affliction  for  Cormelard, 
particularly  as  Isolde  was  of  an  age  that  demanded  a  mother's 
care  and  guidance.  He  had  the  most  invincible  repugnance 
to  the  idea  of  a  second  marriage,  and  as  his  business  required 
his  undivided  attention,  he  could  not  himself  superintend  her 
education.  Though  so  zealous  a  Catholic,  he  hesitated  to  place 
her  in  a  convent,  partly  because  sad  experience  rendered  him 
averse  to  the  training  of  those  institutions,  and  partly  because  he 
considered  they  were  not  safe  in  the  unsettled  state  of  tbe 
country.  At  last,  Menier,  his  faithful  clerk,  advised  him  to 
send  her  to  his  relative,  a  widow  without  children,  who  still 
resided  in  his  house  atBeaucaire.  He  acceded  the  more  willingly 
to  this  suggestion,  as  the  Clichies,  the  cause  of  his  former 
antipathy  to  his  native  place,  had  been  ruthlessly  removed  from 
the  scene.  Ncvei*theless,  he  could  not  yet  overcome  his  unac- 
countable dislike  to  the  spot  where  he  had  spent  his  boyhood, 
but  despatched  Isolde  thither  under  the  care  of  Menier.  Cor- 
melard  had  pi*eviouBly  exerted  all  his  powers  of  persuasion  to 
induce  the  worthy  widow  to  join  him  at  Lyons,  and  it  was  only 
after  she  had  expressed  her  firm  determination  not  to  leave 
Beaumaire,  that  he  had  consented  to  part  with  his  daughter. 
We  have  already  stated  how  surpassingly  lovely  Isolde  had 
become,  and  that  the  time  was  approaching  for  her  return  to 
Lyons.  A  circumstance  that  occurred,  however,  in  Cormelard's 
house,  just  as  he  was  preparing  to  fetch  her,  had  too  great  an 
influence  over  his  future  destiny  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

His  house  and  manufactory  exhibited  more  than  usual 
activity  as  the  fair  of  Beaucaire  drew  nigh.  Numerous  workmen 
were  occupied  in  measuring,  marking,  packing  in  bales,  and  care- 
fully securing  large  chests  of  goods,  whQst  others  were  assiduously 
employed  in  giving  the  last  finish  to  the  splendid  tissues  that 
were  intended  to  envelope  the  form  of  some  noble  dame.  £very 
one  was  busy  in  his  allotted  sphere,  and  the  attentive  master 
seemed  ubiquitous,  now  here,  now  there,  giving  advice  or  orders 
wherever  it  appeared  necessary. 

In  a  room  in  the  interior  of  the  house  sat  Guenn  Menier, 
and  Antoine  Legrand  the  Marseillais,  the  singular,  reserved  man, 
who  had  abandoned  his  own  business  to  enter  that  of  a  stranger, 
who,  though  rich,  received  a  stipulated  salary,  and  at  an  age 
when  repose  after  the  toils  of  an  active  life  is  so  beneficial 
and  necessary  to  the  hoary-headed,  still  bore  from  morning  till 
night  the  fatiguing  labours  of  a  complicated  concern.  Assisted 
by  a  young  clerk,  they  attended  to  the  most  important  depart- 
ment— the  book-keeping  and  accounts  of  the  establishment  Both 
had  toiled,  without  remission,  at  the  desk  during  the  long  warm 
summer  day.    The  sun  was  descending,  and  the  mild  coolness 
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of  the  evening  invited  the  weary  to  hreathe  the  fresh  air.  Yet 
Menier  still  kept  his  seat,  and  Legrand,  whose  eye  often  glanced 
uneasily  at  him,  appeared  resolved  not  to  depart,  and  it  was 
evident  that  some  important  affair  engaged  his  mind,  which  he 
was  anxious  to  impart  to  Menier.  At  length,  nnahle  any  longer 
to  restrain  his  impatience,  he  approached  the  old  man's  desk, 
and  whispered  to  him  to  send  away  the  assistant  clerk,  as  he 
had  something  of  consequence  to  communicate.  Menier  having 
just  ihen  terminated  his  accounts,  readily  assented  to  his  request, 
and  dismissed  the  youth.  He  then  proceeded  to  lock  up  all  the 
books  carefully,  and  when  the  keys  of  the  massive  chest  were 
safely  deposited  in  his  pocket  he  said,  "Now  I  am  at  your 
service,  Antoine  Legrand.** 

"  Have  I  heard  aright,  can  it  he  indeed  true,  that  the  master 
intends   to   go   to  Beaucaire  himself,  with  his  merchandise?" 
'  asked  Legrand. 

"  And  at  the  same  time  to  fetch  his  daughter,"  added  Menier. 

"  Indeed ;  then  he  has  at  last  overcome  his  dislike  to  that  city, 
or  satisfied  his  conscience,"  continued  Legrand,  coldly,  as  if  to 
himself,  and  fixing  his  eyes  keenly  on  his  companion ;  *'  but 
that  is  no  concern  of  mine.  You  are  aware,  however,  that  the  road 
is  not  safe,  I  suppose." 

"  You  are  dreaming,  Legrand,"  rejoined  the  other,  with  visible 
uneasiness,  yet  without  replying  to  Legrand*s  obsei^'ation,  "  the 
high  road  is  safer  than  ever." 

"  You  mistake,  Guerin  Menier,"  he  answered.  *'  The  old  broker, 
Auton,  left  Beaucaire  to-day,  and  he  states  that  many  robberies 
have  ijready  been  committed." 

"Perhaps  some  half-starved  Huguenots  who  maintain  them- 
selves by  forced  contributions  on  the  highway.  Believe  me, 
Legrand,  the  magistrates  will  soon  apprehend  the  delinquents 
and  restore  order." 

"  Always  the  Huguenots  !"  exclaimed  Legrand.  "  You  parti- 
cipate Cormelard*s  aversion  to  them.  Were  not  enough  un- 
happy victims  murdered  on  Saint  Bartholomew's  dreadful  night  ? 
The  poor  persecuted  followers  of  Calvin  have  been  accused  of 
every  crime,  as  if  a  member  of  the  Catholic  church  was  incapable 
of  a  wicked  action.  You  are  not  ignorant  of  the  terrible 
cruelties  exercised  by  the  Catholics  on  Coligny  and  thousands 
of  Protestants.  And  name  me  the  demon  who  could  act  more 
diabolically  than  the  '  Mask  of  Beaucaire  !'  But,  perhaps,  you 
have  not  heard  the  story ;  I  will  relate  it  to  you." 

'•  Eh,  Legrand !"  rejoined  Menier.  "  What  can  thus  induce  you 
to  hold  forth  in  praise  of  heretics  ?  Your  piety  is  certainly  not  par- 
ticularly remarkable,  for,  if  I  mistake  not,  you  have  never  entered 
the  cathedral  of  Lyons  once  during  your  residence  in  the  town." 

K  K 
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A  deep  glow  of  indignation  oyerspread  the  old  man's  counte- 
nance, but  he  endeavoured  to  restrain  the  expression  of  his 
angry  feelings. 

*'  That  is  my  affair,  Guerin  Menier,  and  I  shall  have  to 
answer  for  it  one  day  before  the  throne  of  the  Most  High. 
Your  pious  words  savour  strongly  of  the  devout  sermons  of  Father 
Lenormaine,  who  bolsters  up  consciences  in  this  house.  I  hate 
the  priests,  who  are  anxious  to  poison  the  mind  of  Gonnelard 
against  me ;  they  have  already  endeavoured  to  infuse  suspicion  of 
me  in  his  breast.  Poor  fools  !  Once  Cormelard  wished  to  call 
me  to  account  respecting  my  religious  opinions.  I  soon  com- 
pelled him  to  terminate  the  inquisition,  and  when  in  the  heat  of 
argument  he  exclaimed, '  You  wear  only  the  mask  of  Catholicism,' 
I  only  replied,  that  my  mask  was  not,  however,  a  black  velvet  one ! 
These  words  silenced  him,  and  since  that  time,  I  have  never 
experienced  any  farther  annoyance  on  that  subject.'* 

Menier  felt  very  uneasy  at  this  speech,  but  not  wishing  to 
betray  his  embarrassment,  he  said — 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  such  frequent  repetitions  of  the  mask, 
and  your  significant  allusions  to  the  Mask  of  Beaucaire  ?  You 
should  not  indulge  in  such  idle  gossip." 

"  Guerin  Menier,"  said  Legrande,  in  a  low  confidential  tone, 
bending  down  towards  him,  "  you  appear  very  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  old  Legrand.  Have  patience;  he  will  remain  but  a  short 
time  longer,  and  will  then  depart  without  your .  orders.  You  are 
aware,  I  think,  that  I  am  perfectly  independent  of  Cormelard.'* 

"  Pardon  me/*  replied  Menier,  "  if  I  have  inadvertently  said 
anything  to  offend  you ;  do  not  take  it  ill  of  me,  but  it  really 
seems  as  if  some  unpleasant  circumstance  had  occurred  to 
irritate  you,  and  that  you  are  desirous  of  visiting  your  displeasure 
on  me,  who  am  perfectly  innocent" 

"  True,  Menier,  I  have  been  provoked,  and  yon  shall  learn 
how.  I  have  accidentally  heard  things  which  make  the  hair 
stand  on  end,  and  you  know  my  sentiments]  of  rectitude.  Woe ! 
three  times  woe !  if  that  be  true  which  Gormelard*s  fierce  feaiatic 
opinions  seem  to  confirm." 

However  much  Menier  appeared  to  dread  some  unpleasant 
communication,  his  curiosity— one  of  his  greatest  failings — vas 
excited.  The  shades  of  evening  had  already  enveloped  the  sky 
with  a  dusky  mantle  as  the  two  old  men  drew  closer  together. 

"  You  must  have  patience,"  began  Legrand, ''  for  I  have  a  long 
story  to  relate,  and  must  necessarily  be  prolix ;  let  me,  then, 
commence  with  the  Mask  of  Beaucaibe." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Papeb  III. 

Christmas,  with  its  happy  meetings,  its  joyous  faces,  its  steaming 
dainties,  and  its  cheeiful  evergreens,  is  now  passing  from  our 
minds  as  a  pleasant  dream ;  the  short-lived  cessation  from  those 
cares  and  anxieties  of  the  great  battle  of  life  which  we  buried 
with  the  old  year,  was  not  long  in  following  them  to  the  tomb — 
that,  too,  is  numbered  among  the  bright  oases  in  a  dreary  waste 
of  existence  which  we  have  left  behmd  us.  Again  the  jar  and 
jangle,  the  harassing  annoyances,  the  major  and  minor  evils 
which  are  ever  rusting  the  wheels  of  this  world's  machinery,  are 
making  their  presence  felt  and  known. 

Variety  is  the  very  mainspring  of  all  that  can  be  denominated 
pleasure  here,  and  it  is  more  refreshing  to  the  mental  faculties 
to  have  their  attention  directed  to  a  totally  different  subject  from 
that  which  has  lately  engrossed  them,  than  to  succumb,  with  that 
same  subject  before  them,  to  the  imperative  demands  of  an  over- 
Btnuned  physical  constitution.  It  is,  therefore,  with  feelings  of 
gratification  to  ourselves,  and,  we  trust,  not  without  some  pleasure 
to  our  readers,  that  we  resume  the  broken  thread  of  our  analytical 
considerations  on  the  beauties  and  excellences  of  our  poetical 
literature. 

Our  last  paper  on  this  subject  consisted  of  a  condensed  view  of 
the  opening  part,  or  prologue  to  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales, 
and  it  is  our  desire  in  the  following  articles  to  point  out  some  of 
the  most  striking  passages  which  diose  tales  afford ;  but,  first  of 
all,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  simple  prose  rendering  or  scaffold 
of  the  tale. 

The  Knight  is  the  first  of  the  pilgrims  to  accept  the  host's 
offer,  and  lay  his  claim  to  the  supper,  and  the  following  is  the 
gist  of  his  narration : — 

THE   knight's  tale. 

Duke  Theseus  was  riding  with  his  courtiers  on  a  certain  day 
towards  Athens,  when  he  beheld  a  company  of  ladies  in  a  sup- 
pliant attitude  by  the  road-side,  all  clad  in  black,  and  making  a 
woful  lamentation,  which  they  continued  till  the  Duke  reached 
them,  and  they  had  seized  his  bridle.  On  being  asked  the  cause 
of  their  present  strange  appearance  there,  the  eldest  of  them 
acted  as  spokeswoman,  and  craved  pity  and  succour  of  the  Duke, 
stating  that  they  had  all  been  either  duchesses  or  queens.     She 
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who  spoke  had  been  the  wife  of  King  Capaneas,  who  died  at 
Thebes,  and  all  those  who  were  in  her  company  had  lost  their 
husbands  in  the  siege  of  that  town,  and  Creon,  the  king,  had 
refused  their  bodies  burial  or  cremation;  it  was  therefore  for  ven- 
geance on  this  tyrant  that  these  afflicted  dames  now  supplicated. 
Theseus  was  deeply  moved  at  seeing  so  many  fair  ladies  in  such 
great  distress,  and  immediately  promised  to  uphold  their  cause, 
and  demand  satisfaction  of  Creon.  Without  loss  of  time  he  rode 
forth  and  engaged  the  Theban  monarch,  whom  he  slew,  and 
restored  the  bodies  of  the  slaughtered  lords  to  their  wives  for 
burial. 

On  the  night  of  the  battle,  Theseus  gave  his  troops  leave  to 
strip  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  and  the  pillagers  found  among  them 
two  young  knights  in  splendid  armour,  one  of  whom  was  Aicita, 
and  the  other  Palamon.  These  they  carried  half-dead  to  the 
tent  of  Theseus,  who  sent  them  to  Athens  under  the  condem- 
nation of  imprisonment  for  life.  Here  they  together  watched 
the  dawn  and  sunset  of  many  a  weary  day — ^the  recurring  seasons 
of  many  a  long  blank  year — ^till,  on  a  certain  morning  in  the 
month  of  May,  Emilia,  the  sister  of  Queen  Hipolita,  walked  forth 
into  the  garden  to  gather  flowers  to  make  a  garland  for  her  head, 
and  it  so  happened  that  Palamon,  gazing  through  the  iron  grate 
that  separated  him  from  the  outer  world,  espied  the  lady,  and 
was  so  struck  with  her  beauty  that  he  cried  out  as  if  in  pain; 
which  Arcita  hearing,  inquired  the  cause,  and  on  being  informed 
of  the  lovely  form  Palamon  had  seen  and  determined  could  be 
none  else  than  Venus  herself,  he  also  approached  the  grating, 
and  was  no  less  affected  by  the  beauty  of  the  lady  than  his  cousin ; 
whereat  Palamon  became  offended,  and  accused  Arcita  of  violating 
the  vow  of  friendship  that  existed  between  them ;  to  which  Arcita 
replied,  that  it  was  he  who  loved  the  lady  first,  for  that  the 
sensation  which  Palamon  experienced  was  an  "  affection  of  holi- 
nesse,"  inasmuch  as  he  deemed  her  a  goddess.  Long  did  this 
dispute  last,  till  in  course  of  time  a  dear  friend  of  Theseus, 
named  Perithous,  came  to  see  him,  who  also  was  well  disposed 
towards  Arcita,  whom  he  had  known  at  Thebes.  He  then  prayed 
Theseus  to  liberate  Arcita,  which  the  Duke  did,  with  the  stipu- 
lation that  if  he  were  caught  ever  after  in  any  portion  of 
his  dominions,  he  should  forthwith  lose  his  head.  This  libe- 
ration was  a  source  rather  of  distress  than  pleasure  to  Arcita, 
who  saw  that  by  this  sentence  of  banishment  his  chance  of  guning 
the  fair  Emilia  was  taken  away ;  while  Palamon,  though  still  a 
prisoner,  would  be  able  at  least  to  see  her  occasionally,  and  pe^ 
haps,  by  some  stroke  of  fortune,  win  her  for  himself. 

The  respective  probabilities  of  success  would  be  difficult  to 
define.    Chaucer  puts  the  problem  plainly :— 
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Toa  loren  axe  I  now  this  question. 
Who  hath  the  wone,  Arcite  or  Palamon  P 
That  on  may  se  his  lady  day  by  day. 
But  in  prison  moste  he  dwdUen  alway— 
That  other  wher  him  lost  may  ride  or  go^ 
fiat  see  his  lady  shal  he  never  mo. 

Aieite  went  to  Thebes,  where,  for  about  two  years,  he  endured 
great  torment  of  mind,  and  became  so  altered  that  scarcely  any 
one  coold  recognise  him.      One  night,  when  he  was  asleep, 
he  dreamt  that  the  god  Mercniy  stood  before  him  and  told 
him  to  go  to  Athens,  where  he  should  find  an  end  of  his 
woes.    Taking  advantage,  then,  of  the  change  in  his  appearance, 
he  dressed  himself  as  a  laboring  man,  and  accompanied  only  by 
a  trusty  squire,  clad  like  his  master,  he  went  to  Athens,  and  in 
process  of  time  obtained  employment  under  the  chamberlain  to 
the  Princess  Emilia,  assuming  the  name  of  Philostratus,  and  was 
at  length  appointed  as  squire  of  the  chamber  to  Theseus.   Mean- 
while, Palamon  had  spent  seven  dreary  years  in  prison,  and 
about  this  time,  by  drugging  the  gaoler,  had  succeeded  in  effect- 
ing his  escape  into  a  neighbouring  plantation,  whither,  by  the 
decree  of  fate,  Arcita  wandered  to  bemoan  the  difficulty  of  his 
present  position.      Hence  Palamon  discovered  his  cousin,  and 
boiling  with  jealousy,  rushed  forth  from  his  hiding-place,  de- 
nounced him  as  a  traitor,  challenged  him  to  fight,  and  appointed 
to  meet  on  the  following  day  at  that  place,  which  they  accord- 
ingly did.     Duke  Theseus,  then  riding  forth  to  hunt  with  his 
courtiers  and  ladies,  came  suddenly  upon  these  desperate  lovers, 
who  were  doing  their  utmost  to  terminate  each  other's  existence. 
Theseus  rode  between  them,  and  demanded  the  cause  of  their 
qnarrel,  which  Palamon,  who  looked  on  himself  as  a  dead  man, 
at  once  detuled,  telling  the  Duke  of  the  treacherous  conduct  of 
Arcita,  who  had  thus  so  long  imposed  upon  him.    Theseus  im- 
mediately decreed  that  they  should  both  die ;  whereat  the  ladies 
made  such  a  lamentation  and  interceded  so  powerfully  for  them, 
that  he  reversed  their  sentence,  and  made  them  the  following 
proposition : — ^That  they  should  depart,  and  at  the  end  of  fifty 
weeks  return,  each  accompanied  by  a  hundred  knights ;  and  that 
whoever  should  be  victorious  in  a  fair  tourney   should    have 
the    fair    Emilia    for    his  wife.      This   proposal  was  eagerly 
accepted  by  the  two  cousins,  who  at  once  set  out,  and  by  the 
appointed  time  returned,  each  attended  by  a  hundred  knights, 
ftmong  whom  were  some  of  the  noblest  men  of  all  countries  in 
the  world.     Meanwhile,  Theseus  had  the  ground  prepared  in 
ft  most  costly  manner  for  the  trial,  and  spared  no  expense  in 
having  it  decorated  with  every  profusion  of  luxury  and  art. 
On  the  evening  before  the  tournament  Palamon  repaired  to  the 
temple  of  Venus,  Arcita  to  that  of  Mars,  and  Emilia  to  that  of 
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Diana.  Arcita's  prayer  was  answered  audibly  l^  a  promise  of 
victory,  whereapon  tibere  was  great  strife  among  the  Tarions 
divinities,  especially  between  Venus  and  Mars,  eai^  wishing  that 
their  own  particular  knight  should  be  successful.  Satnni,  at 
length,  succeeded  in  restoring  good-will,  and  promised  Venus 
that  he  would  assist  Palamon,  whHe  Mars  should  do  all  he  could 
for  Arcita. 

The  tournament  took  place,  and  Palamon  being  defeated  was 
brought  to  the  stake.  Theseus,  therefore,  adjudged  Emilia  to 
Arcita ;  and  as  the  latter  was  advancing  to  greet  the  fair  lady 
whom  he  had  won,  a  fiuy,  sent  by  Pluto,  at  the  request  of  Satoni, 
started  out  of  the  ground,  which  made  his  horse  plunge,  and  he 
was  thrown  with  it  upon  the  earth,  through  which  accident  the 
saddle-bow  broke  his  breast,  and  though  every  means  was  used 
to  restore  him,  yet  he  gradually  sunk;  and  having  called  for 
Emilia  and  his  cousin  Pedaqnon,  he  told  the  former  that  he  was 
dying,  and  if  ever  she  should  have  a  husband,  she  could  have  none 
better  than  Palamon ;  after  which  he  expired. 

Some  years  passed  away,  and  when  the  mourning  for  Arcita 
had  well  subsided,  Theseus  sent  for  Palamon  into  the  presence 
of  his  assembled  lords,  Emilia  being  present ;  and  after  deliver- 
ing an  able  speech,  said  it  was  his  wish  that  his  sister  should 
marry  Palamon. 

Betwixen  hem  was  maked  anon  the  bond. 
That  highte  matrimonie  or  mariagv^ 
By  all  the  ooDfleQ  of  the  baronage. 
And  thus  with  aUe  bliase  and  meLodie 
Hath  Palamon  ywedded  Emelie. 

Such  are  the  principal  features  in  the  Eniohte's  Tale,  for  the 
plan  of  which,  Chaucer  was  indebted  to  the  Theseida  of  Boccado, 
though,  as  Tyrwhitt  remarks,  "  Chaucer  has  proceeded  with  great 
skilly  in  reducing  a  poem  of  about  ten  thousand  lines  to  a  little 
more  than  two  thousand,  without  omitting  any  material  cireani- 
stance." 

To  quote  from  Warton,  "  In  passing  through  Chaucer's  hands, 
this  poeni  has  received  many  new  beauties.  Not  only  those 
capital  fictions  and  descriptions,  the  temples  of  Mars,  Venus,  and 
Diana,  with  their  allegorical  paintings,  and  the  figures  of  Lycur- 
gus  and  Emetrius,  with  their  retinue;  but  they  are  so  much 
heightened  by  the  bold  and  spirited  manner  of  the  British  bard, 
as  to  strike  us  with  an  air  of  originality.  In  the  meantime  it  is 
to  be  remarked,  that  as  Chaucer  in  some  places  has  thrown  in 
strokes  of  his  own,  so  in  others  he  has  contracted  the  unin- 
teresting and  tedious  prolixity  of  narrative,  which  he  found  in 
the  Italian  poet.  And  that  he  might  avoid  a  servile  imitation, 
and  indulge  himself  as  he  pleased  in  an  arbitrary  departure  ton 
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the  original,  it  appears  that  he  neglected  the  embarrassment  of 
Boccacio's  stanza,  and  preferred  the  English  heroic  couplet,  of 
which  this  poem  afifords  the  first  conspicuous  example  extant  in 
onr  language." 

Two  of  &e  finest  pieces  of  description  in  this  poem  are  the 
pictures  of  Lycurgus,  King  of  Thrace,  who  was  one  of  Palamon's 
Knights,  and  of  Emetrius,  King  of  India,  an  assistant  of  Arcita; 
we  give  a  few  lines  of  each : — 

Ther  maist  thou  se,  oommff  with  Palamon, 

Lycurge  hlmaelf,  the  grete  King  of  Thrace ; 

Blake  was  his  horde,  and  manly  was  his  face; 

The  circles  of  his  eyen  in  his  hed 

They  gloweden  betwixten  yalwe  and  red : 

And  lue  a  griflSn  loked  he  about, 

With  kemped  heres  on  his  browes  stoat : 

His  limmes  gret,  his  braunes  hard  and  stronge, 

His  shouldres  brode,  his  armea  round  and  longe. 

•  •  •  • 

M^th  Ardta,  in  stories  as  men  find, 

The  gret  Emetrius,  the  King  of  Inde^ 

Upon  a  sted^  bay,  trapped  in  stele. 

Covered  with  cloth  of  gold  diapred  wele. 

Game  riding  like  the  god  of  armes.  Mars ; 

His  oote-armure  was  of  a  cloth  of  Tars, 

Couched  with  perles,  white,  and  round,  and  grete ; 

His  sadel  was  of  brent  gold  new  ybete, 

A  mantelet  upon  his  shouldres  hanging, 

Bretfiill  of  rubies  red,  as  fire  sparkUng. 

His  crisp4  here  like  ringes  was  yronne. 

And  that  was  yelwe  and  glittered  as  the  sonne. 

His  nose  was  hiffh,  his  eyen  bright  dtrin. 

His  lippes  roun^  his  colour  was  sanguin. 

What  need  here  of  the  painter?  such  language  as  this  would 
teach  the  dullest  mind  to  grasp  with  its  reflective  vision  the 
characters  portrayed.  In  each  of  these  delineations  the  man 
sits,  and  the  artist  transcrihes  his  every  feature.  We  see  him 
as  it  were  hefore  us,  a  real,  living,  tangihle  individuality ;  we 
con  his  general  appearance,  we  study  his  peculiarities,  we  note 
him  well  as  one  among  many,  and  if  he  ever  crosses  our  path, 
we  recognise  him,  the  substance  bears  out  the  shadow,  the  real  is 
identified  with  the  ideal,  and  fact  puts  its  authorising  seal  on  the 
production  of  fancy.  Here,  then,  is  a  triumph  for  the  Muses — a 
crown  of  bays  for  Apollo's  noble  son — who,  by  carefully  pre- 
serving the  minutiee  of  life,  has  made  truth  herself  stagger,  and 
found  his  ultimate  level  among  the  magnitudes  of  literary 
fame. 

Still,  Chaucer  was  not  more  successful  in  actual  than  in 
pathetic  description.  He  had  not  only  studied  human  nature  in 
its  external  phases,  but  he  had  also  carefully  examined  its  mental 
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organization.  He  could  read  the  mystic  characters  of  pbj- 
siognomy,  and  tell  off  each  feeling  in  its  torn,  as  its  ^wor&gs 
were  developed  on  the  index  of  expression.  Hear  him,  for 
instance,  describing  Arcita,  banished  from  the  presence  and  locality 
of  her  whom  he  so  passionately  adored : — 

His  Blepe,  bis  mete,  liis  drinke,  is  him  byraft; 

That  lene  he  wex,  and  drie  as  ia  a  shaft : 

His  eyen  holwe,  and  grisly  to  behold. 

His  hewe  fidwe,  and  pale  as  ashen  cold : 

And  BoUtary  he  was,  and  erer  alone. 

And  wailing  all  the  night,  making  his  mone. 

And  if  he  herdk  song  or  instmment, 

Then  woold  he  wepe,  he  mighte  not  be  stent. 

So  feble  were  his  spirites  and  so  low. 

And  changed  so  tiiat  no  man  coode  know 

His  spedie,  ne  his  vois,  thon^  men  it  bod. 

Nature  also  is  equally  well  treated  in  the  hands  of  this  skiUbl 

artist: — 

The  besY  larke,  messager  of  day, 
Saleweth  in  hire  song  the  morwe  gray ; 
And  firy  Phcebus  riseth  np  so  bright^ 
That  aU  the  orient  laogheth  of  t£i  ^ght : 
And  with  his  stremes  drieth  in  the  greves 
The  Bilyer  diopes  hanging  on  the  leres. 

Chancer  never  omits  an  opportunity  of  introducing  a  stroke  of 
humour  or  satire ;  for  instance,  in  the  speech  of  Duke  Thesens 
to  the  two  rash  lovers,  whom  he  has  just  checked  in  the  laudable 
occupation  of  endeavouring  to  kill  each  other,  he  says, — 

I  speke  as  for  my  mster  Bmelie^ 

For  whom  ye  have  this  strife  and  ialoosie^ 

Ye  wot  yonrself  she  may  not  wedden  two 

At  ones  though  ve  fiffhten  evermo : 

Bat  on  of  yon,  al  be  him  loth  or  lefi% 

Se  mot  get  pipii^  i»  an  ivy  Uef: 

This  is  to  say,  she  may  not  have  yon  bothe, 

Al  be  ye  never  so  jaloos,  ne  se  wrothe. 

Also,  in  the  prayer  of  Arcita  to  Mars — 

Now,  lord,  have  renthe  upon  my  sorwes  sore, 
Xeve  me  the  victories  I  axe  thee  no  more. 

And  especially,  speaking  of  the  death  of  Arcita,  the  following 
sharp  cut  at  theological  disputants  occurs : — 

His  s{nrit  changed  boos,  and  wente  ther, 
A»  I  eame  never  I  eamnot  tellen  wker. 
Therefore  I  stent,  I  am  no  divinistre  ; 
Of  sooles  find  I  not  in  this  registre. 

G. 
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NOTICES  OF  NEW  WORKS. 

Hu  Poetical  Works  of  A .  J.  UoUingsworth.    Second  E  dition.    Edited 
bj  Dr.  Sexton.     C.  J.  Skeet 

HoUingsworth  and  Modem  Poetry.      An  Essay  by  Dr.  Sexton. 

W.  Freeman. 
Of  the  former  of  these  works  we  have  been  as  yet  only  favoured 
with  Vol.  I.,  to  which,  therefore,  illustrated  by  the  Essay  which 
accompanies  it,  our  remarks  must  be  confined ;  and  before  enter- 
ing upon  a  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the  work  we  must  take 
a  passing  glance  at  its  author.  A  nameless  Be  v.,  living  at  a 
nameless  place  near  Liverpool,  saw  (or  is  reported  to  have  seen) 
an  advertisement  in  The  Times,  desiring  the  relatives  of  Alfred 
Johnstone  HoUingsworth  to  communicate  with  a  gentleman  in 
London.  The  said  Kev.,  having  been  in  former  times  Mr.  Hol- 
lingsworth^s  tutor,  made  application,  and  learned  that  his  late 
papil  had  died  of  cholera  on  board  a  ship  bound  for  America — 
at  least  such  was  the  inference  from  finding  an  unclaimed  port- 
manteau and  carpet-bag  turn  up,  forty-seven  of  the  passengers 
having  been  thrown  overboard.  A  box,  which  the  deceased  had 
left  with  Mr.  Melladew  (the  gentleman  who  is  represented  as 
inserting  the  advertisement)  was  found  to  contain  manuscript 
poems,  with  an  authority  to  publish  the  same.  The  work  we  are 
considering,  then,  contains  a  portion  of  these,  together  with  a 
memoir  by  the  said  nameless  Rev.,  who  tells  us  that  his  pupil 
was  an  illegitimate  son,  and  that  his  name  was  not  really  Hol- 
licgsworth.  The  whole  account,  therefore,  seems  to  reduce  itself 
to  this.  HoUingsworth  is  a  myth — ^perhaps  a  nonentity ;  and, 
even  if  he  ever  did  exist,  the  literary  world  cares  nothing  for  him 
now,  inasmuch  as  Dr.  Sexton,  who  edits  his  works — without,  be 
it  observed,  giving  any  clue  to  the  reason  of  his  doing  so — ^has,  by 
his  Essay,  which  we  shall  notice  in  conjunction  with  the  poems, 
supported  the  theories,  and  therefore  rendered  himself  responsible 
for  the  eccentric  opinions  of  his  imaginary  author. 

Let  us  now  inquire  into  the  peculiarities  of  style  and  com- 
position which  these  poems  exhibit.  Pope,  in  his  "Essay  on 
Criticism,"  wrote — 

Some  by  old  words  to  iame  have  made  pretence, 
AxuaenU  in  phraae,  mere  modems  in  their  sense. 

Such  may  be  said,  at  any  rate,  in  part,  of  the  author  of  Hollings- 
worth's  poems.  Though  perchance  with  a  less  despicable  object, 
and  a  greater  mental  culture  than  Chatterton,  he  has  never- 
theless insanely  imagined  that  retrogression  is  likely  to  produce 

L  L 
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a  greater  advantage  to  literatnre  than  progress,  and  has  preferred 
to  wallow — and  even  revel — ^in  the  mire  of  antiqaity,  raUier  than 
climb  the  steeps  of  originality  and  development  Dr.  Sexton,  in 
the  warmth  of  his  defence,  has  allowed  himself  to  take  a  wrong 
turning ;  and  has  in  one  instance  apparently  quite  lost  the  track. 
The  passage  we  allude  to  is  the  following — "  He  felt  that  such 
rhyme  writers  as  Longfellow  and  Martin  Tupper,  by  drilling  our 
English  muse  to  dance  to  the  tune  of  the  Latin  hexameter,  or  to  the 
harum-scarum  prose  of  'Hiawatha,'  were  sacrificing  poetry  at  the 
shrine  of  a  morbid  fashion."  Here  follow  two  extracts  in  illustra- 
tion— one  from  **  Proverbial  Philosophy,"  and  tlie  other  from 
"  Hiawatha."  Now,  this  passage  altogether  is  an  unfortunate  one 
for  Dr.  Sexton — for,  in  the  first  place,  neither  of  the  two  poems  from 
which  he  has  taken  extracts  could  constitute  their  authors  rhynu 
writers ;  and  secondly,  as  he  states  Hollingsworth  to  have  died  ia 
1853,  and  "Hiawatha"  was  published  in  1855,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  any  opinions  which  Hollingsworth  could  have 
formed  thereon.  But  we  spoke  just  now  of  Chatterton  ;  and  we 
will  therefore  consider  in  a  few  words  the  comparison  between  him 
and  the  author  of  "  Hollingsworth,"  defended  as  it  is  in  the  Essay 
before  us ;  and  we  are  quite  ready  to  grant  the  plea  of  Dr.  Sexton 
when  he  draws  a  parallel  between  the  two  compositions.  Chat- 
terton took  the  language  of  his  own  time ;  and  no  doubt,  after 
writing  his  poems  in  it,  made  a  few  alterations  in  spelling,  which, 
with  a  well-constructed  lie,  he  endeavoured  to  force  down  the 
public  throat.  The  author  of  Hollingsworth's  poems  selected 
a  dead  language — viz.  the  Anglo-Saxon;  and  through  this  as  a 
medium  he  poured  forth  his  sentiments ;  or  rather  we  should 
say  the  sentiments  of  Milton,  Shakespeare,  Schiller,  and  Byron, 
drilling  the  old  tongue  to  dance  in  feet  it  ne'er  had  known  before 
— in  fact,  writing  a  modem  ballad  in  an  ancient  tongue,  but 
retaining  the  modem  dress.*  Dr.  Sexton  calls  these  "  fine  tricks 
of  genius ;"  but  for  our  part,  at  least  in  the  case  of  Chatterton, 
we  would  denounce  them  as  base  and  unworthy  impositions — a 
poacher-like  climbing  over  the  wall,  rather  than  a  bold  and 
honest  facing  of  the  lions  at  the  gate.     Granted,  then,  that  tlie 


*  We  donbt  if  the  lovers  of  Beowulf  and  Ciedmon,  whose  ears  have  learnt  to 
delight  in  the  bold  abrupt  paraphrastac  lines,  echoing  with  the  alliteration,  and 
spurning  the  trammels  of  metre  and  rhyme,  would  be  gratified  to  penue  the 
sing-song  verses  given  as  a  specimen  in  the  Appendix,  and  entitled  "  T<5  tham 
Xun-G^te." 

The  following  translation  of  one  verse  may  serve  to  give  the  uninitiated 
an  idea : — 

From  the  soul's  most  deep  foundation. 

Which  from  sages  hidden  is. 
In  ftilly  hours  the  Spirit  whiRpers 
Of  a  better  life  than  this. 
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"fine  trick*'  of  the  writer  of  Hollingsworth's  poems  has  some 
advantages  over  that  of  Ghatterton ;  but  what  is  their  relative 
appearance  to  a  future  generation  ?  Chatterton's  poems,  robbed 
of  their  eccentric  dress,  and  restored  to  the  state  in  which  they 
first  emanated  from  his  mind,  have  still  pleasing  sounds  for  many 
ears,  and  wake  a  sympathetic  chord  in  many  a  heart.  But  where 
are  the  ears  to  be  gratified  with  dislocated  Anglo-Saxon,  or  the 
hearts  that  will  appreciate  what  the  ears  may  unheedingly  enter- 
tain? 

It  is  time  that  we  now  take  some  notice  of  the  work  which  is 
the  immediate  object  of  this  review — namely,  the  English  poems 
of  Hollingsworth,  of  which  the  volume  before  us  contains  a  few 
fragments,  in  addition  to  about  4,000  lines  of  a  dramatic  poem, 
which  the  nameless  tutor  supposes  would  have  extended  to  12,000 
lines  had  it  ever  been  completed,  so  that  it  would  have  well-nigh 
rivalled  its  author's  great  pattern,  Beowulf. 

This  poem,  though  not  written  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue,  is 
professedly  confined  to  Anglon-Saxon  English.  In  one  of  the 
fi*agmentary  pieces  which  precede  it  the  author  gives  us  the 
principle  on  which  he  wrote.     He  says — 

I  care  nought  for  what  wigged  learning  say ; 

In  Latin  Doctor's  frown,  or  critic's  dart. 
If  I  should  die  not  with  my  fleeting  day, 

I'd  lire  in  every  good  old  woman's  heart ; — 
Be  known  to  John  the  Boots,  to  Poll  the  nurse, 

And  judged  by  loving  maidens  of  my  land : 
Then,  down  with  Mystics !    Mine  shall  be  the  verse 

That  men  may  study ;  children,  understand. 

The  following,  for  example,  is  a  verse  that  the  last  line  might 
be  intended  to  describe.  We  must,  at  any  rate,  say  that  if  any 
of  our  readers  can  see  a  resemblance  to  poetry  in  it  they  have 
the  advantage  of  us. 

He  stops, — ^leaps  from  the  saddle : — "  No — no  light  ? — 
None  here  ?    None  oome  ?    Ah  ?    What  ?    The  garden-gate — 

How?    Locked?     Why  thus?    Twas  never  but  at  night  ? 
O  Heaven!    Sad  tidings!    Dead!    Too  late!    Too  late!" 

This  same  peculiar  and  unpleasant  staccato  writing  is  a  pro- 
minent feature  in  the  poem  of  **  Childe  Erconwold."  We  give 
one  more  specimen. 

Meliika-JOld  Wilfred  stirr'd  np  me. 

Jfairf—  My  lady  call'd  ? 

Meliiha—I  pray  thee  stay !    I  have  had  such  weary  nights ; 
Am  so  cast  down : — Ah,  wait ! — Were  it  but  liffht ! — 
He  spake  too  late ;—  could  teach  when  all  was  done. 
Had  I  ne'er  been — ne'er  been  to  spurn  that  one  ! — 
Her  dear  kind  mother ! — Ercon  loves  her  too ; — 
Spurn  that  forlorn  one !    Ah,  what  'tis  to  me ! — 

Yet,  spite  of  all  these  uncomfortable  compositions  of  monosyl* 
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lables  and  ciBSiiras,  the  poem  does  coatun  some  really  pleasing 
passages,  which  plainly  prove  that  the  author  could  do  better  if 
he  chose.    For  example,  the  following  lines : — 

O,  shuii  that  all-bewitcbiiig  eje !    O  flee ! 

LeftTe  her  whiOe  yet  the  kindKng  Are  nuj  nDother. 

She  might  bring  happineaB  if  bmn  for  thee ; 

Bat  woe,  ne*er-endiiig  woe,  if  for  another ! 

Up-lifted  high  with  hage  that  nooeht  can  serer 

Two  hearti  so  knit  to  beat  as  one  ror  erer, 

Thoo,  aU  o'er-daring,  gazest  in  her  ^es; 

And,  nestMng  as  thme  own,  the  darlmg  dove 

Wilt  never  dream  that  angfat  can  blieht  aodi  lore  ;~- 

That  anght  can  waste  so  dear  a  paranise ! 

We  can  only  give  one  more  extract ;  and  we  may  say  of  it  that 
we  wish  the  whole  book  were  as  well  and  ably  written. 

Mark  wen  an  old  man's  words ;  for  snowy  locka 
Drop  pearls  of  troth,  which  toil  and  tears  have  won  ; 
He  knows  life's  wrecking  shoals,  life's  hidden  rocks  ;— 
Hath  gone  the  way  whidi  thoa  hast  bnt  began. 

Lost  gold  ii  foond;  lost  boors  are  lost  for  aye — 
Let  &ne,  yoong  man !  be  deemed  thy  dearest  store, 
life  is  an  inn  where  thoa  wilt  dwell  a  day ; — 
Qo  soon  the  long  old  road,  and  oome  no  more. 

Footprints  oflAfe,  and  other  Poems,  By  Alsager  Hat  Hux.  Hall 
and  Virtue. 
A  few  years  ago,  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  died  Bichard 
Gidney,  an  American,  whose  closing  eyes  death  kindly  spared 
to  shut  till  they  had  feasted  with  that  delight  an  author  only  can 
experience,  on  the  imprinted  efforts  of  his  poetic  mind.  The 
principal  feature  in  his  book  was  a  poem  entitled  "Life  Thoughts," 
which  has  been  brought  forcibly  to  our  recollection  by  Mr.  Hill's 
"  Footprints  of  Life,"  which,  though  treating  the  subject  in  a 
somewhat  different  style,  yet  resembles  its  predecessor  much  ia 
its  visionary  character.  Wild  flights -of  fancy  and  imagination, 
a  curious  blending  of  metaphysical  aphorisms  and  poetical  similes 
characterize  the  composition,  and  idmost  suggest  the  idea  that 
the  whole  poem,  like  the  "  Bime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,"  is  the 
impersonation  of  a  dream.  There  is  a  wild  and  startled  spirit  of 
an  awakening  in  the  following : — 

Up !  up !  frail  flesh !   Some  power— some  spell 

To  bant  these  fetters  of  decay ; 

And  gazing  through  the  glare  of  Hell, 

Bend  bade  the  cnitun  of  to-day. 

I  see — ^bat  oh,  what  untold  pain 

Comes  trampling  on  my  loaded  brain ! 

Oh !  speak  not  now  of  Acheron's  stream, 

liong  pictured  in  poetic  dream, 

Whose  fiery  wave,  and  liquid  wrath. 

Lash  on  the  soul's  tormented  path. 
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Nay !  tliink  not  all  thoae  pcngi  oompoM 
One  atom  in  this  suffering  w£>le; 
Whose  care-fangs,  with  'ntanic  throes, 
Gnaw  ever  at  my  wounded  soul. 

There  is  much  of  real  sentiment  in  the  following  description 
of  the  burial  of  a  much-loved  son : — 

We  hud  him — ^yes»  we  laid  him  down : 
Bat  oh  I  'twas  far  from  fevered  town. 
Where  bannered  hearse  and  waving  plnme 
Be  but  the  mockeries  of  the  tomb. 
A  gnss-gfown  mound,  a  nide-cnt  stonei, 
A  row  fitesh  flowers  aroand  him  thrown — 
Sweet  emblem  of  the  dead  below, 
So  fair  to  bloom,  so  soon  to  go- 
All  these  were  there. 

Sle^  on,  blest  heart !  themlentdew 
Ne'er  slept  more  calm,  more  soft  than  yon, 
When  nungUng  in  the  daylight's  train. 
It  melts  and  flies  to  heaven  again. 

Of  the  other  poems  which  this  little  volume  contains  we  may 
mention  "  A  Voice  from  the  Ocean "  and  "  Faded  Flowers,"  as 
deserving  of  particular  notice.  "A  Dream  of  Opium"  and 
"lanthe"  are  somewhat  too  extravagant;  and  "The  Fated  Bark" 
savours  rather  more  than  we  could  wish  of"  The  Ancient  Mari- 
ner." As  a  whole,  however,  we  can  reconmiend  the  work  as 
possessing  many  poetic  heauties  and  originalities  of  conception. 
It  certainly  should  rank  ahove  the  average  of  metrical  com- 
positions at  the  present  day. 
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MUSIC. 

Thb  musical  news  of  the  past  month  has  been  very  uninterest- 
ing. With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  establishment  of  a  new 
Orchestral  Society,  under  tiie  direction  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Haite,  which, 
by  the  way,  has  announced  a  series  of  six  chamber  concerts,  there 
is  little  worth  mentioning.  The  performance  of  "  St  Paul " 
twice  at  Exeter  Hall,  and  of  "  The  Creation,"  at  St.  Martin's 
Hall,  on  the  10th  ult.,  are  matters  which  require  little  by  way  of 
notice — those  works  being  so  well  known  that  criticism  would  be 
merely  repetition.  A  new  musical  work  has  lately  been  com- 
menced. It  is  called  "  Swanborough*s  Musical  Album,"  and  the 
first  number  contains  an  elegant  little  ballad,  by  W.  H.  Mont- 
gomery, entitled  "  Cupid  Invited." 
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THE  DRAMA. 

The  only  new  pieces  which  the  month  has  brought  forth  are 
*'  Marian  de  Lonne/'  and  "A  Sister's  Sacrifice,"  at  the  Lycemn. 
The  first,  which  we  have  seen,  is  trashy  to  a  degree ;  the  second 
we  have  not  yet  seen.  At  the  other  theatres,  revivals  have  been 
the  order  of  Uie  day.  At  the Haymarket,  *'  The  Soldier's  Widow" 
has  been  revived  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  forward  a  lady  from 
America,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Forbes.  The  lady  in  question  has  a  good 
figure  and  clear  enunciation,  and  acts  with  ease  and  vivacity; 
but  we  noticed  that  in  nearly  every  case  she  substituted  "  you 
was  *'  for  "  you  were."  This  may  be  the  fashion  in  America,  bnt 
it  grates  upon  English  ears  ten'ibly.  At  the  new  Adelphi — the 
prettiest  theatre  in  London,  by  the  way,  but  unfortunately  the 
most  draughty — Mr.  Webster  has  revived  "  Tartuffe,"  in  which 
he  personates  the  wily  hypocrite  with  immense  power  and  effect 

The  Pantomimes  and  Burlesques. — Though  "  a  day  after  the 
fair,"  we  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  about  the  pantomimes ;  and,  first, 
because  our  space  is  limited,  and  secondly,  because  pantomimes  are 
all  so  much  alike,  that  to  describe  one  is  to  describe  all,  we  will 
put  what  we  have  to  say  into  as  small  a  space  as  possible. 

The  best  pantomime,  in  our  opinion, — we  speak  only  of  those 
we  have  seen — is  "  Undine,"  at  the  Haymarket.  The  scenery  is 
beautiful,  the  tricks  clever  and  witty,  and  the  dancing  (of  Miss 
Louise  Leclercq,  especially)  exquisite.  We  may  mention  a 
"  shadow  dance"  as  being  particularly  good,  the  electric  light 
thrown  upon  the  stage  rendering  the  effect  admirable.  "  Kobin 
Hood,"  at  Drury  Lane,  is,  as  usual  with  the  pantomimes  there, 
excellent.  The  opening  of  ^*  Johnny  Gilpin,"  at  the  Adelphi,  is 
tame;  and  but  for  a  Diorama  from  Cheapside  to  Edmonton, 
capitally  painted  by  Mr.  P.  Phillips,  would  scarcely  be  tolerated. 
At  the  Victoria,  "  Harlequin  True  Blue,"  is  the  title  of  the  pan- 
tomime, and  is  founded  on  the  attempts  of  certain  foreign  gentle- 
men to  upset  the  dignity  of  Britannia. 

The  burlesques  are  not,  by  any  means,  so  good  as  those  pro- 
duced of  late.  For  instance,  "  Mazeppa,"  at  the  Olympic,  would 
be  "  nowhere,"  but  for  Mr.  Robson ;  and  "  Kenilworfii,"  at  the 
Strand,  though  certainly  one  of  the  best  burlesques  this  season, 
is  anything  but  perfect.  To  make  up  for  its  deficiencies,  it  is 
Admirably  acted  and  put  upon  the  stage ;  indeed,  the  untiring 
exertions  of  Miss  Swanborough  have  so  affected  her  health  that 
she  has  been  compelled  to  give  way,  and  her  part  in  the  burlesque 
has  been  given  to  Miss  M.  Teman,  who  (not  to  undervalue  Miss 
Swanborough's  well-known  talents)  makes  an  able  and  efficient 
substitute. 
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AMATEUR  PERFORMANCES. 

On  the  11th  ult,  The  Society  fob  the  Encoubaosmekt  of 
THE  Fine  Arts  gave  an  amateur  performance  of  Morton's 
comedy,  "  Our  Wife,"  and  Dance's  comic  drama,  *'A  Wonderful 
Woman,"  at  Gampden  House,  Kensin^n,  which  was  lent  by 
W.  F.  Wolley,  Esq.,  for  the  occasion.  The  place  of  the  orchestra 
was  filled  by  "  The  Ladies'  Band,"  consisting  of  the  Greenhead 
family — ^principally  ladies — who  executed  several  operatic  selec- 
tions very  fairly,  with  one  exception,  which,  apparently  from  want 
of  combined  practice,  was  faulty  in  time,  and  one  of  the  instru- 
ments out  of  tune.  Miss  S.  Greenhead,  1st  violin,  and  Miss  L. 
Greenhead,  pianiste,  deserve  particular  commendation. 

In  **  Our  Wife  "  Captain  Disney  lloebuck  supplied  the  place 
of  Captain  Thompson  (who  was  unable  to  attend)  in  the  character 
of  the  Marquis  de  Ligny,  which  he  impersonated  with  much 
spirit  and  a  degree  of  self-contidence  which  is  a  rare  feature  in 
amateurs.  Mr.  H.  L.  Hood  merits  high  praise  for  his  easy  and 
humorous  rendering  of  the  part  of  Count  de  Brissac,  while 
Mr.  W.  Braham,  as  Pomeret,  elicited  much  applause  by  his 
lively  and  easy  action.  Miss  Wadham,  of  Drury  Lane,  repre- 
sented the  character  of  Bosina  in  a  manner  worthy  of  her,  but  did 
not,  at  the  same  time,  by  her  professional  style,  throw  into  shade 
the  very  neat  acting  of  Mrs.  Perth,  who  took  the  part  of  Mariette. 

The  characters  in  "A  Wonderful  Woman "  were  admirably 
sustained.  Miss  Wadham,  who  represented  Madame  Bertrand, 
seemed  more  in  her  element  in  this  than  in  the  former  comedy — 
a  dignified  action  apparently  being  more  suited  to  her  than  a 
comic.  Miss  Foote,  of  the  Adelphi,  gave  equal  satisfaction  as 
Cecily  Captain  D.  Boebuck  again  appeared  as  the  Marquis  de 
Frontignac,  and,  if  possible,  excelled  himself.  We  are  of 
opinion,  however,  that  the  finest  character  in  this  drama  was 
Crepin  the  Cobbler,  taken  by  Mr.  M.  Williams,  whose  acting 
would  have  done  credit  to  any  professional.  Mr.  H.  L.  Hood  re- 
appeared as  Yicomte  de  Millefleurs,  which  part  he  sustained  well. 

The  dresses  in  both  representations  exhibited  great  t  §te  and 
elegance ;  and  the  scenery,  though  decidedly  not  a  la  Princess's, 
was  sufficient  to  give  a  greater  reality  to  the  perfonnance.  There 
was  rather  a  laughable  attempt  at  amateur  thunder  and  rain,  the 
latter  of  which  was  of  a  somewhat  solid  character.  As  a  whole 
we  were  much  gratified  with  the  evening's  entertainment,  which 
concluded  with  a  Concert  which  we  could  not  remain  to  hear. 

The  pupils  of  Westbourne  College,  Bayswater,  have,  in 
imitation  of  the  old  custom  at  Westminster,  enacted  a  play  in 
character  at  the  close  of  their  scholastic  year.  The  "Antigone  of 
Sophocles  "  was  that  selected ;  and  was  translated  into  English 
dramatic  verse,  in  a  somewhat  condensed  foi-m,  by  the  Bev.  C.  M. 
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Davies,  one  of  the  masters.  Not  haying  pereonallj  witnessed 
this  representation*  we  shall  snhjoin  a  few  extracts  fix>m  a  some- 
what lengthy  report  with  which  we  have  heen  favonred  hj  an 
eye-witness : — 

''The  performance  gave  ns  both  satisfaction  and  pleasure. 
Credit  and  praise  were  more  or  less  due  to  e\ery  one  conceroed, 
but  we  may  be  excused  in  alleging  that  the  cast  of  character 
might  have  been  somewhat  better  chosen.  This  is  generally  the 
fault  with  amateur  performances.  We  were  very  sorry  to  see 
one  or  two  gentlemen,  evidently  possessed  of  dramatic  talent  and 
above  mediocrity,  taking  inferior  characters,  while  the  principal 
performers  could  not  evidently  to  the  same  extent  impress  the 
audience  with  their  action. 

''  The  music  was  excellent,  most  appropriate,  and  veiy  effec- 
tive.  The  chorus  did  their  part  well,  and  the  chants  were 
rendered  in  the  most  creditable  manner,  and  the  boys  engaged 
deserve  the  highest  praise.  The  beautiM  hynm  in  the  first  Act, 
'  Light  of  the  Sun,'  was  reaUy  rendered  worthy  of  one  of  our 
great  concert  companies. 

*'  Of  the  afterpiece,  '  Bombastes  Forioso,'  we  need  scarcely 
speak;  the  gentlemen  were  evidently  in  their  glory;  it  was  a 
relaxation  necessary  after  the  previous  tragedy.  One  or  two 
new  songs,  adapted  to  old  favourite  airs,  by  Mr.  Bavies,  were 
sung  with  great  effect  The  dresses  and  appointments  were  most 
appropriate." 

On  Saturday,  the  7th  ult.,  Thb  Peckham  Amatsttb's  Musical 
Union  gave  their  Annual  Juvenile  Entertainment  to  a  very 
crowded  audience,  of  which,  of  course,  the  majority  was  composed 
of  the  more  youthful  members  of  the  conmiunity.  The  libqfality 
displayed  in  the  programme  showed  that  no  expense  had  been 
spared  in  prepai'ing  the  entertainment.  The  first  part  was 
devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  a  capital  collection  of  dissolving  views 
and  chromatropes  by  the  owner,  Mr.  Winkles.  This  was  followed 
by  the  performances  of  a  company  of  Amateur  Negroes,  who  desig- 
nated diemselves  as  *'  The  Timbuctoo  Minstrels,"  and  certainly 
we  have  heard  many  professional  Negro  Melodists  with  far  less 
enjoyment.  The  achievements  of  Messrs.  Alom  and  Robinson 
deserve  special  mention  ;  the  remaining  parts  were  well  sustained 
by  Messrs.  Green,  Williams,  Field,  Irvine,  and  Crowden.  "  The 
performances  of  the  Hutchinson  Family,"  and  a  reading^  £rom 
Dickens,  closed  the  entertainment. 

In  conclusion  we  must  note  two  effective  performances  by  the 
Mississippi  Minstkels,  on  the  18th  December,  at  Youen*s  Booms, 
Poplar,  in  behalf  of  the  Victoria  Dock  District  Mechanics*  Insti* 
tute ;  and  on  the  28th  at  Blackheath  Hall,  for  the  Royal  Kent 
Dispensary. 
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FsBRUABY ! — preface  to  Time's  new  volume — of  which,  January 
was  the  illuminated  title*page— cradle  of  spring,  and  nurse  of 
reviving  vegetation,  stay  a  moment,  and  show  us  thy  most  notahlo 
scenes  and  occurrences  ere  the  camera  is  shifted,  and  March 
SQcceeds  with  his  train  of  incidents  to  occupy  the  screen. 

The  impassioned  orators  of  locality  have  settled  down  into  the 
passive  members  of  the  great  national  body.  Their  position  is 
materially  changed.  Instead  of  declaiming,  with  vehemence  of 
word  and  gesture,  to  gaping  rustics  or  bigoted  politicians,  their 
voice,  when  beard,  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  far-sounding  peal 
of  Government  thunder — ^a  mere  tributary  to  the  mighty  stream  of 
public  opinion.  The  egg  of  Beform  has  been  laid — die  British 
Parliament  will  sit  upon  it-*time  alone  will  show  whether  it  will 
be  hatched,  and  discover  the  qualities  of  the  bird  vdthin. 

One  of  the  attractive  but  disagreeable  features  of  the  month 
is  the  memorable  trial  of  Dickson  verm$  Lord  Wilton,  for  slander, 
the  issue  of  which  is,  that  the  noble  Earl  has  to  hand  over  to  the 
pUuntiff  damages  to  the  extent  of  Jg20o.  Its  attractiveness  was 
its  great  length,  extending,,  as  it  did,  over  five  days :  its  disagree- 
ableness,  a  dreaiy  waste  of  valuable  time,  and  a  sev^e  test  of  the 
patience  of  those  who  had  to  endure  it  through  its  dismal  detail, 
without  being  otherwise  interested  in  the  case*    Many,  also,  are 
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the    unfortunate   exposSs    of   our  military    system   that  have 
occurred  from  time  to  time  during  the  process  of  its  investigation. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  now  to  wade  through  the  mass  of  evi- 
dence that  was  adduced  on  either  side,  as,  no  douht,  nine-tenths 
of  our  readers  have  already  read  and  digested  the  whole  of  the 
particulars.  In  that  case  they  cannot  care  for  a  repetition;  the 
other  tenth  have  lost  no  treat,  and  we  may  advise  them  not  to 
attempt  it.  We  do  not  feel  justified  in  either  questioning  the 
verdict  of  the  jury,  as  many  have  done,  or  in  advocating — as  far 
as  the  quarrel  per  u  is  concerned  between  these  martial  litigants 
^-either  side  of  their  dispute ;  but,  by  various  witnesses,  who 
attended  both  for  plaintiff  and  noble  defendant,  were  dropped 
certain  hitherto  hidden,  and,  but  to  themselves  and  those  of  their 
profession,  unknown  facts,  in  relation  to  military  management, 
that  we  cannot  entirely  pass  over  in  silence.  The  first  idea  that 
would  naturally  occur  to  any  one  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
read  this  celebrated  cause  is  the  extreme  carelessness  with  which 
the  regimental  accounts  have  been  kept,  and  the  palpable 
ignorance  of  book-keeping  exhibited  by  those  to  whom  the  mess 
books  were  entrusted ;  that  this  defect  in  our  militaiy  system 
should  be  remedied,  and  that  at  once,  every  one  will  admit; 
proper  officers  should  be  appointed,  who  should  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  their  duties,  and  who  should  be  prohibited  from 
expending,  except  at  their  own  responsibility  and  risk,  more  than 
the  money  provided  for  the  requirements  of  the  mess. 

To  this,  vdll  naturally  follow  a  wonderment  as  to  whom  the 
command  of  our  militia  re^meiits  is  given ;  whether  to  men 
whose  antecedents  qualify  them  to  rule  over  educated  gentlemen, 
and  if  so,  whence  arises  the  ignorance  of  military  regulation 
which  is  thus  displayed?  For  our  own  parts,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  there  are  many  right-handed  places  filled  by  lefV 
handed  men,  and  that  the  British  army  has  yet  to  be  governed 
throughout  its  gradations  by  men  who  understand  their  business. 
Not  but  that  there  are  many,  many  brave  and  clever  men  in  the 
profession,  but  ail  are  not  so,  and  many  that  are,  are  hidden  by 
greater,  thot^h  far  less  talented  men  than  themselves  ;  and  this 
must  ever  be  while  promotion  in  the  army  is  obtained  by  interest 
rather  than  merit,  and  by  purchase  instead  of  valour. 

Nor  yet  does  the  army  require  amendment  in  the  system  of  its 
appointments  only.    There  are  calls  for  improvement  also  in 
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the  administration  of  its  pnnisliments.  The  lash  has  fallen 
lately,  with  more  than  ordinary  harshness,  npon  bare  ehoolders ; 
and  the  barrack^yard  at  Chatham  has  too  often  rung  with  the 
cries  and  been  stained  with  the  blood  of  flogged  soldiers.  Many 
a  manly  heart  has  qnailed  with  horror,  and  many  a  stoat  frame 
has  fidnted  at  the  Tery  sight  of  this  revolting,  and,  alas !  inoreas- 
ing  tortnre. 

Bat  to  retam  to  the  case  before  ns.  One  striking  fact  which 
it  brings  oat  is  the  habit,  so  prevalent,  of  installing  aged  servants 
of  the  country  into  posts,  which  the  very  fact  of  their  inability  to 
perform  their  duties  renders  simply  sinecures.  'Twere  absurd 
and  ongrateful  in  us,  or  any  Englishman,  to  blame  poor  old  Lord 
Combermere,  who  is  now  long  past  the  evening  of  life,  for  not 
doing  what  he  never  was  expected  to  do.  It  is  the  system  which 
is  to  be  censured,  as  one  of  the  tricks  which  ought  to  be  branded 
as  unjust,  and,  therefore,  un-English. 

St  Valentine,  patron  of  lovers  and  persecutor  of  postmen,  has 
had  his  day.  Thousands  of  little  fluttering  hearts,  which 
anxiously  awaited  the  "  postman's  knock,**  on  that  eventful  morn- 
ing, have  had  their  hopes  realised  or  their  fears  confirmed; 
hundreds  of  downy  (we  mean  as  regards  their  beards  and 
whiskers)  youths  with  hopeful  looks  have  broken  the  seals  of 
their  valentines,  trusting  for  some  sweet  e£fuaion  from  the 
"maiden  of  their  choice,"  and  have  thrown  aside,  in  disgust,  a 
caricature  of  some  dreadful  swell  in  peg-tops  and  flowing  whiskers ; 
and  the  shop  windows  are  gradually  becoming  denuded  of  the 
silver  cupids  and  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  **  golden  bowers 
of  celestial  bliss,"  with  which  they  have  been  so  filled  for  some 
time  past.  Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  at  any  length  either 
into  the  origin  or  effects  of  valentines ;  but  we  would  just  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  no  two  things  have  made  greater  strides 
in  artistic  elegance,  within  the  last  few  years,  than  valentines  and 
children's  books.  How  veiy  different  are  the  gorgeous  affairs, 
glittering  with  gold,  silver,  and  tinsel,  and  embossed  with  all 
sorts  of  elegant  devices,  to  the  old  stock  valentine  of  our  youthful 
days,  with  its  altar,  containing  two  hearts  skewered  together  with 
an  arrow,  apparently  roasting  on  the  flame,  and  attended .  by  a 
fat  young  gentleman  without  any — hem — ^nether  garments,  who 
seemed  to  be  directing  a  gentleman  in  a  bright  blue  coat,  with  a 
lady  in  a  bright  crimson  dress,  to  a  distant  church  on  the  top  of 
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an  Bppftrently  inaccessible  bOL  And^  igain>  the  iraiMleHiil 
difference  between  ihe  leallj  beantiM  iUnatrationa  to  cfaildren's 
books  now,  and  those  which  graced,  or  ra&er  peihapa  diagraoed 
onr  '^  Bine  Beard,"  or  "  Forty  Thieves,"  of^weli,  we  won't  si^ 
how  many  years  back.  In  the  children's  booiks,  too,  we  think  die 
literary  improvement  has  kept  pace  with  the  artistic,  which  ia 
scarcelv  tHe  case  with  the  valentines. 

The  world  of  literatnre  has  donned  the  garb  of  mooming, 
while  it  bewails  with  nnfeigned  sorrow  t^  sad  and  sadden  ex- 
tinguishment of  one  of  its  brightest  Inminaries.  Not  one  of 
those  stars  of  the  second  magnitude,  whose  scinttUati(Mis  are 
visible  only  from  British  soil,  but  a  fixed,  glowing,  and  brilliant 
constellation,  which  sheds  its  rays  on  all  nations  and  people  in 
turn,  and  whose  loss  is,  therefore,  universally  felt  Such  an  one 
was  William  Hickling  Prescott,  who  has  so  lately  been  called 
away  from  this  his  sphere  of  usefulness,  to  a  nobler  and  a  better 
scene.  His  was  the  wide-spread  friendship  of  mankind ;  in  him 
all  social  and  domestic  ties  were  sacredly  enshrined;  the 
struggles  of  the  poor,  the  wants  of  the  needy,  the  distresses  of 
the  afflicted,  the  hopes  of  the  aspiring — these  were  the  cardinal 
points  towards  which  the  needle  of  his  sympathy  contimuliy 
turned.  Love  was  the  loadstone  which  magnetised  all  his 
dealings  with  his  fellow-man.  Neither  were  his  literary  attain- 
ments inferior  to  his  moral  worth  and  excellence.  The  prodac' 
tions  of  his  pen  are  ranked  among  the  classical  compositions  of 
the  age— models  of  scholastic  research,  logical  deduction, 
and  philosophic  investigation — ^yet  displaying  withal  a  natural 
ease  of  description  and  refinement  of  style  which  charm  the  ev 
and  captivate  the  mind  of  every  true  lover  of  English  lore.  His 
vacant  seat  will  not  be  readily  filled.  One  of  the  great  pillars  of 
the  literary  temple  has  been  demolished  at  a  blow,  and  stone  bj 
stone  anoUier  must  be  built    Sie  vita  I 
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Habk  !  louder  swells  that  warmng  sound,  more  piercing  grows 

the  cry. 
And  every  heart  in  Grecia's  land  this  day  is  heating  high  ! 
For  Humour's  tongue  hath  spoken  truth,  and  swift  the  news  hath 

flown. 
That  Persia's  king  hath  sworn  revenge — revenge  for  Marathon. 

Now  eveiy  yalley  of  the  East  gleams  bright  with  war's  array  ; 
Now  every  lance  of  Xerxes'  realm  is  gathering  to  the  fray ; 
And  forth  the  word  is  gone, — **  Let  all  who  name  and  honour  seek, 
Go  peril  life,  in  deadly  strife,  against  the  hated  Greek." 

Around  the  walls  of  Sardis  a  living  tide  hath  rolled, 

With  richest  wealth  of  orient  decked,  and  red  with  burnished  gold ; 

There  Persia*8  choicest  chivalry  is  gathered  from  afar. 

And  waits  great  Xerxes*  coming  forth  to  point  the  path  of  war. 

On  the  hushed  roofs  of  Sparta  the  moon's  pale  beam  is  cast. 
And,  through  the  stillness  of  the  night,  a  horseman  rideth  fast ; 
Swift  as  the  wind  his  foaming  steed,  but  his  cry  rings  on  before, 
"Arouse !  arouse  !  ye  sons  of  Greece,  the  foe  is  on  our  shore  !" 

Quick  as  the  meteor  flash  that  cry  hath  nmg  through  dome  and 

tower. 
And  Sparta,  like  a  gathering  storm,  is  rising  in  her  power ; 
At  mom,  ten  thousand  lion-hearts  are  marshalled  for  the  fray. 
Ten  thousand  plumed  helmets  flame  in  the  flrst  beam  of  day ! 

Then  out  spoke  King  Leonidas, — "  'Twas  Sparta's  anoient  pride, 
That  ever  in  the  foremost  van  she  stemmed  the  battle's  tide ; 
And  shall  we  break  the  sacred  law  that  ottr  forefathers  gave. 
While  others  reap  a  deathless  fame,  or  win  a  hero's  grave  ? 

"  No !  by  the  gods  of  Hellas !  and  by  our  glorious  race, 
Never  shall  Spartan  stmn  his  name  with  such  a  foul  disgrace ; 
The  foeman's  foot  hath  touched  our  shore ;  dense  myriads  swell 
his  band; 

Now,  who  will  yield  a  willing  life,  for  £une  and  fiEitherland  ? 

» 

"  Where  rises  dark  Thermopylfls  in  grandeur  to  the  sky — 
There,  there  shall  be  our  vantage  ground,  to  conquer  or  to  die ; 
There  will  we  fling  defiance  proud  against  the  tyrant's  name. 
And  strike  a  deep,  a  bitter  blow,  for  Spai'ta  and  for  fame !" 
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He  ceased ;  and  o'er  Enrotas*  waves  a  cheer  rang  loud  and  high ; 
And  every  warrior  pressed  beside  his  lion  king  to  die ; 
And  he  hath  picked  three  hundred  men»brave  as  his  own  tme  steel, 
And,  with  a  stem  and  tearless  eye,  hath  bade  his  land  farewell. 


Bright  were  the  plains  of  Thessalj  with  Persia's  bannered  horde. 
And,  'neath  the  son,  a  flood  of  flame  danced  red  from  hehn  and 

sword ; 
Legion  on  legion,  rank  on  rank,  rolled  on  that  dense  array, 
To  where,  *mid  Oeta's  summits  wild,  frowns  dark  Thermopyls. 

Sweet  visions  hath  king  Xerxes  ;  right  proudly  gleams  his  eye; 
Full  many  a  dream  ha&  crossed  his  soul  of  fame  and  conquest 

nigh; 
But  ah!  that  look  hath  changed,  for  there,  in  Freedom's  sacrednsme. 
Amid  the  gloom  of  yon  deflle,  the  Grecian  Jielmets  flame  ! 

Then  fiercely  spoke  the  monarch, — "  Ye  gods !  hath  every  one 
From  Hellespont  to  Thessaly  couched  trembling  'neath  my  thronei 
And  here,  on  threshold  of  my  fame,  dares  mortal  man  to  stand  ? 
Slaves  !  on, — and  to  the  vultures  filing  the  carrion  of  yon  band?" 

O  Xerxes  !  in  the  bitter  past  hast  thou  no  lesson  read  ? 
Is  Marathon's  dark  day  of  blood  so  light  from  memory  fled  ? 
Like  ocean  thundering  in  its  wrath,  tiiy  savage  legions  sprung— 
Like  ocean  dashed  in  seething  foam,  their  corses  back  were  flung. 

Thrice  had  Apollo's  flaming  breast  sunk  'neath  the  western  tide, 
And  still  the  might  of  Persia's  arms  that  godlike  band  defied ; 
And  oft  proud  Xerxes,  from  his  soul,  wept  forth  the  bitter  tear, 
To  see  his  legions  melt  like  snow  before  the  Spartan  spear. 

O  Fate,  why  should  thy  stem  decrees  earth's  noblest  deeds  defame ! 
Why  lurks  the  foulest,  darkest  crime  beneath  the  holiest  name  ? 
Weep,  Sparta !  let  thy  saddest  dirge  on  Oeta's  nightwind  roll, 
For  'mongst  thy  chosen  champions  there  lurks  a  traitor's  soul  I'*' 

Foul,  foul  and  dastard  was  the  tongue  that  wrought  the  damning  ill! 
Coward  the  arm  that  pointed  out  dark  Anopeea's  hill  1 
Now,  Spartans,  nerve  your  lion  hearts,  grasp  firm  the  bloody  spear, 
For  twice  ten  thousand  Persian  blades  are  glistening  on  your  rear. 

Bight  calmly  smiled  Leonidas,  when,  by  the  gleam  of  day, 
He  saw  their  thickening  ranks  before—behind,  their  dense  airay ; 
One  eagle-glance  he  cast  around,  but  cold  was  every  eye. 
And  still  as  death  each  hero  stood,  for  land  and  gods  to  die. 

*  Bphialtes,  a  Tracfainuui,  who  led  20,000  Persians,  by  a  secret  path,  to  ibe 

rear  of  the  Throe  Hundred. 
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Then  raised  he  high  his  nohle  head,  while  stem  the  accents  flow, 
"  Brothers  !  the  hour  draws  swiftly  on,  the  dearest  man  can  know ; 
When,  *mid  the  thunder  of  the  fight,  hehreathes  his  country's  name, 
And  with  his  heart's  empurpled  tide  bequeaths  a  soul  to  fame. 

What  Persia's  millions  vainly  tried,  foul  treachery  hath  done  ; 
Bttt,  gods !  shall  it  be  said  tihat  they  a  bloodless  conquest  won  ? 
No !  by  your  own  pure  altars,  and  by  our  fathers'  graves, 
Well  teach  the  world,  this  glorious  day,  how  death  a  Spartan 
braves ! " 

Still  in  the  night  slept  Oeta,  and  Dian's  fitful  beam 
Fell  white  on  crag  and  forest  wide,  on  glen  and  mountain  stream ; 
Wild  was  thy  beauty,  Oeta,  save  for  the  night-wind's  moan. 
Hashed  as  the  dead  thy  echoes  slept  round  Callidrome's  dark  throne. 

Ah!  soon  earth's  deepest,  deadliest  sound  o'er  thy  dark  brow 

shall  peal ; 
E'en  now  thy  gorge,  Thermopyles,  grows  white  with  angry  steel ; 
And  forth,  in  silence  of  the  night,  proud  Sparta's  warriors  go. 
To  deck  their  death-bed  with  high  heaps  of  Holla's  slaughtered  foe. 

Why  keeps  no  sentinel  his  watch  o'er  Persia's  tents  to-night  ? 
W^y  drowned  in  sleep  lie  thousands  by  the  camp-fire's  waning  light '? 
Was  there  no  eye  alive  to  earth  in  all  that  vast  array, 
When,  with  the  scent  of  carnage,  rushed  the  lion  on  his  prey  ? 

0  Xerxes !  on  thy  golden  bed  heardst  not  that  boding  sound  ? 
Rise,  monarch !  for  thy  noblest  blood  is  gushing  deep  around ; 
To  its  red  banquet  of  revenge  hath  Holla's  falchion  sprung. 
And  wild  and  loud  from  gasping  lips  the  shriek  of  death  hati^  rung. 

0,  for  a  harp  attuned  to  war,  to  sing  that  deathless  night, 
When  Oeta's  echoes  thundered  far  the  sound  of  deadly  fight ! 
Now,  Sparta,  triumph  'midst  thy  tears ;  raise  high  thy  plumed  brow ; 
For  god  or  man  hath  never  fought  as  fight  thy  heroes  now. 

And  they  have  sunk ;  but  O  how  deep,  how  dark  their  vengeance 

feU! 
Long,  long  in  Persia's  fairest  homes  shall  desolation  dwell. 
The  morrow's  sun  burst  bright  in  flame  above  a  blood-red  plain. 
And  cold  in  death  each  Spartan  slept  'mid  hecatombs  of  slain  ! 

W.B. 
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By  a.  E.  Cai^FTEB. 

In  the  present  day,  how  many  cases  of  mental  delasion  are 
occurrmg — ^how  widely  spread  is  the  belief  in  the  operations  of 
supernatural  agency — how  inoculated  is  the  general  mind  with 
the  significance  of  dreams,  the  dread  of  apparitions,  or  the  fear 
of  injurious  spells  wrought  by  mysterious  and  potent  charmers  I 
He  who,  guided  by  the  materialism  of  the  age,  turns  from  these 
social  features  with  contempt,  must  be  regarded  in  the  same 
light  as  the  ancient  astronomer,  who  fancied  the  sun  and  moon 
to  be  but  a  few  feet  in  diameter.  These  debasing  exhibitions  of 
animal  humanity  are  not  intended  solely  to  feed  the  scepticism 
and  indignation  of  the  man  of  intellect ;  he  should  separate  in 
his  judgment  the  errors  of  superstition  from  the  credulity  of 
weak-minded  individuals,  and  while  he  condemns  the  one,  be 
ought  to  extend  his  sympathy  to  the  other ;  for,  as  no  nation  has 
ever  leaped  in  a  moment  from  despotism  into  freedom,  as  all  the 
eras  of  improvement  are  gradual  and  progressive,  even  so  must 
modem  superstition  be  regarded  as  the  fragment  of  a  darker  age, 
from  which  the  beams  of  education  are  gradually  dispelling  the 
mists,  and  in  whose  soil  the  beneficent  hand  of  Reason  scatters 
the  seeds  of  ethical  and  religious  improvement. 

There  are  those  who  assert  that  man  existed  thousands  of 
years  on  the  earth  in  pre-historic  ages,  during  which  period 
mighty  empires  rose  into  magnificence,  or  fell  into  decay,  of  whose 
existence  no  trace  is  left,  but  in  vast  and  imcertain  fragments, 
buried  in  the  solitudes  of  American  forests.  However  this  may 
be,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  our  race  was  at  one  time  ignorant, 
barbarous,  and  but  slightly  progressive,  guided  chiefly  by  its 
instincts  and  passions  ;  let  us  not  be  thought,  in  this,  to  depre- 
ciate the  mental  excellencies  and  powers  of  man,  for  is  not 
Reason  the  purification  and  expansion  of  Instinct? — and  what  is  the 
latter,  but  the  basis  of  rational  development,  the  natural  and  first 
implanted  mind  ? 

Primeval  barbarism,  unable  to  penetrate  the  causes  of  natural 
phenomena — possessing  neither  reason  enough  to  analyse,  nor  a 
sufficient  amount  of  observation  to  compare  their  mutual  rela- 
tions and  similarities — ascribed  every  local  and  trivial  effect  to  a 
peculiar  and  distinct  cause ;  and  could  rise  neither  to  the  concep- 
tion of  a  general  law,  nor  to  the  belief  of  an  omniscient  and 
universal  Deity.  In  those  early  barbaric  times,  man  comprehended 
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no  nature  dissimilar  to  his  own,  and  attributed  to  his  deified 
fancies  the  same  feelings  and  passions  which  controlled  his  own 
actions.  Being  endued  with  instincts  and  powers  above  all 
other  created  things,  he  was  unaccustomed  to  meet  with  anything 
that  could  resist  his  superiority,  or  disturb  his  equanimity ;  he, 
therefore,  looked  with  contempt  upon  the  minor  workings  of 
Nature,  but,  being  unpossessed  of  that  sense  of  security  acquired 
only  by  association  and  knowledge,  he  recognised  in  her  grander 
aspects  the  most  high  and  awful  potency.  When  the  devastating 
tempest,  with  its  rolling  thunder  and  destroying  fire,  swept  over 
him,  when  the  mighty  earthquake  heaved  Terra  from  her  founda- 
tion, or  the  whirlwind  careered  amidst  the  giant  trees  of  the 
forest,  scathing,  blasting,  and  uprooting,  man  then  discerned  the 
workings  of  angry  and  invisible  powers,  who  governed  with  irresis- 
tible  and  absolute  autiiority.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fructifying 
influence  of  the  sun,  the  splendour  of  the  moon  and  stars,  and 
numerous  other  objects,  either  necessary  to  his  existence  oi* 
subservient  to  his  interests,  were  endued  with  the  qualities  of 
good  and  beneficent  spirits,  watching  over  his  welfare,  guiding 
his  thoughts,  or  preserving  him  from  the  powers  of  darkness. 

To  preserve  the  favour,  or  disarm  the  anger,  of  these  control- 
ling powers,  man  used  the  same  means  as  he  would  have 
employed  towards  his  fellow-creature,  making  large  offerings  and 
devout  sacrifices,  or  bowing  with  low  submission  and  grovelling 
awe.  Those  who  were  thought  the  most  pure  or  the  most  favoured 
by  the  divinity  were  chosen  to  offer  up  these  gifts,  and  from  their 
divine  intercourse  were  soon  looked  upon  by  the  people  as  pos- 
sessing superior  power  and  sanctity.  To  these  elementaiy  pan- 
theons fresh  gods  were  continually  being  added,  each  requiring 
separate  rites  and  special  sacrifices,  thus  raising  the  minds  of  the 
worshippers  from  unmeaning  fancies  to  polytheistic  superstitions, 
which,  however  rude,  were  nevertheless  necessary  to  the  progress 
of  mental  development;  and  by  opposing  the  efforts  of  self- 
control  to  the  rule  of  the  animal  passions,  fanned  the  concealed 
fire,  if  they  did  not  kindle  the  first  spark  of  national  morality  and 
private  virtue : — 

For  Fiancj  is  the  power 
That  first  onaeiiflnalifleB  the  dark  mind, 
Oiying  it  new  delights,  and  bids  it  sweU 
With  wild  activity ;  and  peopling  fur 
By  obscure  fears  of  beings  invisible. 
Emancipates  it  from  the  grosser  thrall 
Of  the  present  impulse^  t^hing  self-control, 
HU  Superstition,  with  anoonscions  hand. 
Seats  Reason  on  her  throne. 

The  priests,  in  order  to.  preserve  their  ascendancy,  were  obliged 
to  esdiibit  evidences  of  that  divine  intercourse  which  they  pre* 

N  N 
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tended  to  enjoy ;  obserring  that  the  people  regarded  eveiy  event 
of  an  unusual  character,  or  of  which  they  could  find  no  satisfac- 
tory elucidation,  as  the  result  of  supernatural  agency.  How  easy, 
then,  was  it,  by  an  accurate  investigation  of  the  phenomenon,  and 
by  an  examination  into  its  causes,  to  produce,  at  any  time,  a 
similar  appearance,  by  which  the  same  reverence  should  be 
created.  We  believe  this  to  have  been  the  origin  of  that  power  by 
which,  in  all  ancient  and  not  a  few  modem  nations,  the  dominant 
hierarchies  worked  apparent  miracles,  which  were  nothing  more 
than  unusual  appearances  of  Nature,  or  the  effects  of  physical 
sciences  artfully  employed. 

When  nations  had  become  consolidated,  when  learning  and 
wisdom  had  risen  into  splendour,  and  in  times  when  the  ancient 
writers  and  philosophers  had  attained  a  full  supremacy,  even 
then  the  priests  retained  their  influence,  and  miracles,  prodigies, 
auguries,  and  oracular  responses  were  still  the  means  by  which 
they  attested  the  power  of  their  art,  and  unfolded  to  the  world 
the  secret  wisdom  of  the  gods. 

In  order  to  preserve  their  knowledge  from  the  multitade, 
mysterious  signs  were  used,  and  in  the  actual  working  of  the 
apparent  miracle  the  priests  employed  cabalistic  phrases  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  devotees,  and  prevented  them  from 
observing  the  real  causes  by  which  it  was  produced.  Those  who 
were  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  miracle-wonders,  had  to  pass 
through  the  most  trying  ordeals,  and  were  only  finally  admitted 
imder  feai*ful  oaths  of  secrecy.  The  terrors  of  a  preliminary 
initiation  and  its  attendant  horrors  are  described  with  much  force 
and  eloquence  by  M.  Eusebe  Salverte,  embodying  as  it  does  the 
various  powers  which  he  supposes  the  priests  to  have  possessed; 
it  must,  however,  be  regarded  rather  as  an  agglomeration  of  possi- 
bilities, than  an  initiation  which  actually  occurred,  for  it  seems  im- 
probable that  one  temple  could  have  contained  all  the  apparatus  and 
requirements  for  working  so  many  prodigies,  unless  we  except  the 
Labyrinth  of  Egypt,  near  to  the  statue  of  old  Memnon,  which 
was  formed  of  twelve  hundred  subterranean  apartments  replete 
with  mystery  and  wonders  : — 

"  After  having  been  for  many  days  submitted  to  various  pre- 
parations, the  design  of  which  was  hidden  from  him,  and  their 
nature  disguised  by  religious  ceremonies,  the  aspirant  entered 
upon  a  course  of  apparent  miracles,  with  the  issue  of  which  he 
was  ignorant ;  and  from  beholding  which  he  was  uncertain  whether 
he  should  be  permitted  to  emerge  a  victor.  At  first  he  seemed 
to  be  placed  immovably,  and,  as  it  were,  enchained  in  the  depth 
of  an  obscurity  as  profound  as  that  of  the  infernal  regions ;  and 
although,  now  and  then,  flashes  of  light  broke  for  a  moment  the 
darkness  which  surrounded  him,  horrors  only  were  revealed. 
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By  these  transient  flashes  he  caught  glimpses  of  monstrous 
phantoms  and  awfdl  spectres ;  he  heard  near  him  the  hissing  of 
serpents  and  the  howling  of  wild  heasts,  which  distant  echoes  re- 
peated and  prolonged.  The  scene  next  hecame  lighted  up  ;  and 
suddenly  he  perceived  a  change  coming  over  the  aspect  of  the 
place  and  its  decorations ;  the  earth  tremhled  and  raised  itself 
up,  almost  into  a  mountain,  and  ag^iin  sunk  into  a  profound 
abyss.  He  then  felt  himself  raised,  or  drawn  rapidly  along — 
alUiough  unable  to  discover  the  impulse,  he  felt  constrained  to 
obey.  Under  his  eyes  the  pictures  and  marbles  became  animated, 
the  bronzes  shed  tears,  unwieldy  and  colossal  figures  moved  and 
walked,  and  statues  uttered  harmonious  sounds.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  advance  forwards,  whilst  awful  monsters,  centaurs, 
harpies,  gorgons,  and  serpents  with  a  hundred  heads,  surrounded 
and  menaced  him,  bodiless  heads  grinned  at  him,  and  mocked 
alike  his  fear  and  his  courage. 

'*  Phantoms  bearing  a  perfect  resemblance  to  men  who  had  been 
long  laid  in  the  grave,  and  who,  whilst  alive,  had  been  the  objects 
of  his  admiration  or  his  attachment,  fluttered  about  him,  and 
shrunk  from  embraces  which  they  appeared  to  seek.  Thunders 
rolled,  lightnings  flashed,  water  became  inflamed,  and  flowed  in 
torrents  of  fire.  A  dry  and  solid  body  fermented,  dissolved,  and 
changed  into  waves  of  foaming  blood.  In  one  place  were  seen 
wretched  beings  in  vain  attempting  to  fill  with  water  a  shallow 
um,  the  liquid  they  unceasingly  poured  into  it,  never  rising  to 
the  top ;  in  another  place  the  favoured  of  the  Gods  proved  their 
right  to  this  title  by  braving  the  influence  of  boiling  water,  of 
red-hot  iron,  and  burning  wood.  They  commanded  as  masters 
the  most  ferocious  beasts ;  they  gave  the  word,  and  venomous 
serpents  came  and  crouched  at  their  feet ;  they  seized  asps  and 
vipers  and  tore  them  asunder,  whilst  the  reptiles  dared  not  to 
bite  nor  revenge  themselves  upon  their  tormentors.  Then  the 
aspirant  heard  near  him  the  tones  of  a  human  voice,  calling  him, 
and  answering  his  questions,  but  the  nearer  he  approached  to 
the  spot  whence  the  sound  proceeded,  the  less  able  was  he  to 
perceive  the  person  by  whom  it  was  uttered. 

"  At  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  cavern,  into  which  the  daylight 
never  penetrated,  a  light  as  bright  as  that  of  the  sun,  suddenly 
bursting  forth,  discovered  to  him,  at  an  immense  distt\nce,  en- 
chanted gardens  and  palaces,  the  beauty  and  the  magnificence  of 
which,  induced  him  to  recognise  in  them  the  abode  of  the 
immortal  Gods.  Then  the  Gods  appeared  to  him,  their  presence 
being  announced  by  the  most  indubitable  indications.  He  saw 
and  he  heard  them  ;  his  mind  troubled,  his  imagination  confused, 
and  his  reason,  overwhelmed  by  so  many  miracles,  abandoned 
him,  and,  intoxicated  and  transported  with  admiration,  he  wor- 
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shipped  tihe  glorious  proofis  of  supematnral  power,  and  bent  in 
devotion  before  the  certain  presence  of  DiTinity." 

After  manj  proois  of  his  devotion,  some  of  these  mysteries 
were  unfolded  to  the  neophyte,  and  he  was  allowed  to  glimpse  at 
the  complex  machinery  by  which  he  himself  had  been  deceived, 
and  which  was  now  to  be  employed  by  him  in  dnping  the  eredsUty 
of  others.  He  might  possibly  be  disappointed  and  enraged,  his 
first  impulse  would  probably  be  to  expose  the  inckedness  of  the 
deception,  and  scatter  the  secret  abroad  amongst  the  people ;  to 
have  done  this,  would  have  insured  his  own  destruction,  for  the 
multitude  were  so  ignorant,  so  blindly  under  the  influence  of  tbe 
priesthood,  that  any  one  so  audacious  as  to  cast  a  slur  on  the 
objects  of  their  veneration,  would  inevitably  have  been  crushed 
beneath  their  fanatical  fury.  Besides  this,  the  priests  themselves, 
amongst  their  other  weapons,  possessed  the  knowledge  of  many  a 
potent  herb  and  subtle  distillation,  by  which,  in  those  times, 
when  post-mortem  examinations  and  coroners*  inquests  were  still 
embryos  in  the  womb  of  time,  they  could  remove  with  the  utmost 
secrecy  and  despatch  a  false  friend  or  an  open  enemy.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  neoph3rte  were  not  of  this  high  and  pure  caste, 
but  a  mortsd  subject  to  the  ordinary  aspirations  and  desires  of 
his  race,  what' a  vista  was  discovered  to  his  ambition!  He 
became  the  possessor  of  a  power  by  which  he  could  make  the 
whole  outer  world  bow  before  him,  exciting  its  fears,  terri^ing 
its  passions,  and  guiding  its  impulses.  With  a  cynicism  how 
deep  and  mighty  must  he  have  regarded  from  his  eminence  the 
mental  follies  and  superstitious  madnesses  of  mankind ! 

The  narrative  of  wonders  handed  down  to  us  by  ancient  authors 
may  be  classed  into  three  divisions ;  one,  embracing  those  events 
which,  according  to  the  immutable  laws  of  nature,  are  impossible, 
and  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  fabulous ;  a  second,  which 
must  be  looked  upon  as  nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  alle- 
gories and  metaphors,  the  meaning  of  which  has  been  corrupted, 
such  as  the  relation  concerning  certain  saints,  who  were  elevated, 
when  praying,  many  cubits  above  the  ground,  and  also  the  affir- 
mation of  the  Chaldeans,  that  the  luminous  rays  emanating  from 
the  soul  of  Zoroaster  penetrated  the  earth,  and  raised  it  above 
the  surrounding  mass ;  the  third  embraces  those  narratives  of 
singular  feats  and  appearances  which,  being  chronicled  by  com- 
petent historians,  many  of  whom  were  eye-witnesses,  and  not 
bearing  upon  themselves  the  ban  of  impossibility,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  credible  and  trustworthy. 

As  one  example  out  of  many,  we  will  take  the  destructive 
element  of  fire,  the  force  of  which  it  is  apparently  impossible  to 
resist ;  what  power,  then,  must  have  been  attributed  to  him,  who, 
undismayed  by  its  influence,  could  pass  through  the  flames,  and 
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emeige  calm  and  imiiyttred  from  their  seathing  properties.  That 
this  secret  was  known  in  the  temples,  there  are  many  instances  to 
prove.  Strabo  relates  that  the  priestesses  of  Diana,  in  Cappadocia, 
walked  with  naked  feet  on  burning  coals;  and  the  Etrurian 
priests  performed  the  same  miracle,  annually,  at  the  temple  of 
ApoUo,  on  Mount  Soracte.  The  Hindoo  Brahmins  relate  that 
the  sixth  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  a  female,  stood  on  red-hot  iron, 
to  clear  herself  from  the  injurious  suspicions  of  her  husband. 
The  Thebans  suspected  of  exhuming  the  body  of  Polynicius  are 
made  by  Sophocles  to  exclaim, ''  We  are  prepared  to  prove  our 
imiocence  by  handling  heated  irons,  or  widking  in  the  flames/' 
Pachymems  witnessed  several  accused  persons  acquit  themselves 
by  handling  red-hot  iron  without  injury;  and  it  is  said,  that  when 
Zoroaster  waa  calumniated  by  his  opponents,  in  order  to  prove 
his  power,  he  allowed  melted  lead  to  be  poured  over  him. 

These  feats  are  sufficiently  simple,  when  explained  by  the  fact 
of  the  priests  being  acquainted  with  those  substances  which 
resisted  fire  and  excluded  heat ;  arrayed  in  vestments  of  asbestos, 
eiumingly  woven,  they  could  defy  wiUi  impunity  the  power  of  the 
flames ;  and  before  undergoing  the  other  ordeals  with  safety,  the 
body  was  anointed  with  a  solution  of  alum,  or  some  other  prepa- 
ration equally  efficacious.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  in 
all  trials  oi  this  nature,  the  power  of  punishment  or  acquittal  was 
centred  in  the  priesthood ;  for  as  the  necessary  secret  was  alone 
known  to  thean,  they  could  retain  or  impart  the  knowledge  as  it 
suited  their  dif^aitions,  or  affected  their  interests. 

Similar  effects  are  frequently  produced  by  the  wandering  jugglers 
of  the  present  day,  those  degenerate  descendants  of  a  mighty  an- 
cestiy,  who  preserve  a  little  of  the  mechanism  without  any  higher 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  art  Besides  many  other  instances,  we 
have  seen  a  volume  of  flame,  rising  above  a  foot  from  the  mouth, 
issue  apparently  from  the  jaws  of  one  of  these  weird  men ;  and 
although,  thanks  to  the  march  of  progress,  the  occurrence  could 
be  eqdained  on  physical  grounds,  it  would  not  have  appeared  less 
imraculous  amongst  a  benighted  people,  than  did,  in  the  olden 
time,  the  deeds  of  the  fire-breathing  Barochebas,  or  the  terrors  of 
the  Syrian  Eunus, 

There  is  also  much  to  prove  that  these  miracle-working  priests 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  science  of  optics,  and  that  by  the 
Arnmgement  and  disposition  of  numerous  mirrors,  numberless 
apparitions  could  be  produced ;  from  mechanics  they  obtained 
powerful  auxiliaries,  from  which,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
attenUon  was  distracted  by  unmeaning  incantations  and  cabalistic 
matterings ;  they  possessed  also  a  wide  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  properties  appertaining  to  drugs  and  herbs,  by  the  aid  of 
which  they  wrought  many  of  their  most  popular  charms  and  won- 
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ders ;  they  were  deeply  versed  in  acoustics,  being  skilled  in  die 
arts  of  ventriloquism ;  and  it  is  thought  that  some  of  the  master- 
spirits could  draw  down  lightning  from  the  clouds,  the  ill-fated 
TuUus  Hostilius  perishing  in  the  fire  which  he  himself  origi- 
nated. We  are  ratiier  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  the  last- 
named  individual  was  experimenting  with  chemical  compounds — a 
process,  during  which  even  modern  adepts  are  not  always  exempt 
from  the  dangers  of  combustion. 

It  was  the  pure  philosophy  and  ardent  iconoclasm  of  Christianity 
that  finally  broke  through  and  dispersed  the  clouds  which  the 
Thaumaturgists  had  rolled  before  the  eyes  of  poljrtheistic  votaries; 
although,  for  several  centuries  before,  their  power  had  been 
graduedly  diminishing;  the  temples  were  deserted  before  the 
onslaughts  of  apostolic  fervour;  the  books  of  mystery  were 
destroyed,  while  the  priests  themselves,  carrying  with  them  their 
secret  and  unlawful  knowledge,  were  banished  from  their  native 
land  and  carried  the  seeds  of  mystery  into  other  climes.  As 
years  rolled  on,  their  descendants  were  obliged  to  exhibit  the 
tmditionary  art  in  order  to  obtain  a  livelihood ;  and  those  powers 
which  had  once  swayed  the  destinies  of  mankind,  divested  of 
their  former  authority,  and  clothed  in  humbler  apparel,  degene- 
rated into  the  tricks  and  shows  of  jugglers  and  mountebanks. 
The  higher  exponents  of  the  occult  sciences  are  in  these  days 
represented  by  such  men  as  Anderson,  Houdin,  and  Wiljalba 
Frikell,  who,  however  much  they  may  astonish  and  perplex  the 
uninitiated,  do  not  claim  the  gift  of  any  divine  afflatus  or  super- 
natural assistance. 

In  the  minds  of  those  who  have  ascended  the  stream  of  histoiy, 
even  the  tricks  of  showmen,  and  the  incantations  of  rustic  seers, 
will  excite  feelings  of  pity  rather  than  of  anger.  They  will  behold 
in  these  men  the  remnants  of  a  mighty  belief  that  has  passed 
away,  even  as  some  puny  island  now  indicates  the  position  of  an 
ancient  continent,  or  a  circumscribed  lake  denotes  the  place  where 
great  navies  once  rode  on  the  waters  of  a  mighty  sea,  and  stately 
argosies  triumphantly  plied  their  traffic.  Let  them  reflect,  also, 
that  the  ancestors  of  these  men,  whether  of  kin  or  caste,  possessed 
a  power  greater  than  that  of  Geesar  in  his  zenith,  or  of  Alexander 
after  his  mightiest  victory ;  that  while  these  enslaved  the  bodies 
and  overran  the  territories  of  mankind,  it  was  in  the  universal 
mind  itself  that  the  Thaumaturgists  obtained  their  conquests ; 
and  that  where  one  nation  owned  the  supremacy  of  these  armed 
conquerors,  the  people  of  twenty  kingdoms  bowed  low  before  the 
intellectual  sceptre  of  the  priest. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

I  THINK  I  must  describe  Agnes  as  she  looked  one  afternoon, 
when,  all  her  little  hoosehold  cares  over,  she  had  dressed  herself 
against  William's  retnm  to  tea. 

She  was  not  exactly  a  pretty  woman,  but  the  general  expres- 
sion of  her  face  and  Uie  contour  of  her  figure  were  harmonious 
and  pleasing,  when  she  was  perfectly  at  ease.  When  shy,  or 
among  persons  whom  she  felt  did  not  understand  her,  the  expres- 
sion changed  to  one  of  proud,  icy  coldness.  No  two  people  could 
be  more  dissimilar  in  appearance  than  Agnes  among  those  by 
whom  she  felt  she  was  loved  and  appreciated,  and  Agnes  among 
persons  who  were  not  congenial  to  her.  She  was  like  some 
flowers  that  can  only  flourish  in  warmth  and  sunshine.  Beneath 
the  influence  of  kindness  her  whole  being  glowed  and  expanded 
into  beauty :  under  its  opposite,  she  folded  up  the  leaves  of  her 
mind,  drooped  and  faded.  Of  a  proud,  sensitive,  and  passionate 
temperament,  she  was  gentleness  and  compliance  itself  to  those 
she  loved.  She  almost  worshipped  her  husband,  but  it  was  the  un- 
selfishness, the  amiability,  and  the  nobleness  of  his  character  that 
had  won  her  love.  For  the  same  reasons  she  liked  Mr.  Langton, 
and  he  liked  her.  There  was  the  same  integrity,  the  same  strong 
love  of  justice  and  truth  in  both. 

Tall  and  slender  in  person,  all  her  movements  were  graceful. 
She  was  unconsciously  artistic  even  in  the  way  she  arranged 
ber  hair  like  an  antique  Greek  statue,  in  the  colours  she  wore, 
a&d  in  the  form  of  her  dress.  White  was  always  her  best,  as  it 
was  her  favourite  dress.  In  nothing  did  she  look  so  well.  It 
suited  the  statu^que  contour  of  her  small,  beautifully-shaped 
bead,  slender  neck,  and  flexible  form.  But,  to  know  a  person 
thoroughly,  you  must  not  look  only  at  the  outward  appearance, 
you  must  be  acquainted  with  their  prevailing  tastes — their  habits. 
Therefore  I  shall  introduce  Agnes  to  you  in  her  own  home. 

Something — ^not  a  little  eiUier — is  to  be  gathered,  as  to  the 
disposition  of  its  occupant,  from  the  arrangement  of  a  room. 

The  greatest  neatness  and  regularity  reigned  in  Elm  Cottage. 
The  furniture  was  all  simple  and  inexpensive,  yet  an  air  of  re- 
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finement  and  even  elegance  pervaded  that  small  parlour.  A  cul- 
tivated mind  had  presided  over  eveiy  arrangement,  and  was  felt 
in  innumerable  small  details  that  cannot  be  set  down  in  words. 
It  looked  so  thoroughly  comfortable.  One  felt  at  once,  on  enter- 
ing, that  it  would  be  pleasant  to  sit  and  read,  and  work,  and  draw 
there — such  a  home-look.  There  were  always  bouquets  on  the 
tables,  in  winter  as  well  as  summer ;  and  no  painter  could  have 
grouped  them  more  beautifully.  In  spring  and  summer  they 
were  chiefly  formed  of  wild  flowers  gathered  in  her  walks ;  for 
Agnes  did  not  like  to  rob  the  garden — ^her  pride  and  William's. 
In  autunm  and  winter,  of  the  rich  bright-hued  leaves,  so  beautiful 
in  their  very  decay ;  of  the  crimson  hyp,  the  glossy  black  berries 
of  the  Portugal  laurel,  and  the  privet ;  red  haws,  the  orange-seeds 
of  the  iris,  white  snow  berries,  scarlet-berried,  glossy  dark-leaved 
holly,  and  wreaths  of  the  hedge-ivy,  twining  gracefully  round 
the  vase.  Few,  who  have  not  tried,  know  how  beautiful  a  nosegay 
may  thus  be  formed. 

It  was  a  delight  to  her  to  wander  in  the  fields  about  Hamp- 
stead  and  Highgate.  William,  of  course,  never  dined  at  home 
except  on  a  Sunday.  So  Agnes  often  put  a  piece  of  bread  into 
her  basket  along  with  her  book  and  work,  and  spent  the  whole 
day  out  of  doors  in  fine  weather,  reading  or  sewing,  until  the 
time  drew  near  for  his  return.  Wlien  she  was  hungry  and  thirsty 
she  bought  some  milk  at  the  nearest  farm-house,  and  fruit,  if 
they  had  it,  and  that,  and  the  bread  she  had  brought  vnth  her, 
furnished  her  simple  repast.  Let  no  one  suppose  her  home 
duties  were  neglected.  No  house  could  be  neater — ^better  ordered 
than  hers.  It  was  the  very  regularity  and  method  of  all  her 
arrangements  that  gave  her  so  much  spare  time.  As  every  thing 
was  done  at  the  precise  time  it  ought,  nothing  put  off  till  some 
to-morrow  which  never  came,  there  never  seemed  to  be  anything 
that  wanted  doing.  She  was  well  seconded  by  Martha,  who,  trained 
from  childhood  by  her  young  mistresses  excellent  motiier,  was 
almost  as  regular  and  methodical  in  her  work  as  Agnes  herself. 
And  yet,  in  that  quiet  house,  where  there  never  seemed  to  be  any 
bustle,  all  William's  shirts  and  stockings,  all  her  own  dresses  were 
made ;  and  all  the  washing  was  done  at  home.  It  was  she  her- 
self who  ironed  and  flne-plaited  his  shirts,  who  starched  and  got 
up  all  her  own  morning  caps  and  muslin  handkerchiefs — ^for 
collars  were  unknown  to  that  generation, — and  her  own  white 
gowns.  Then,  when  the  work  was  over,  she  would  tie  on  her 
bonnet  and  sally  forth  to  her  favourite  haunts.  They  wore 
bonnets,  reader,  in  those  days— not  bonnet  crowns  stuck  on  the 
back  of  the  head,  eiposing  the  &ce  to  the  gaze  of  every  pa88e^ 
by,  and  to  the  full  influence  of  wind,  sun,  or  rain,  and  untold 
hours  of  neuralgia  or  bronchitis,  brought  on  by  the  effects  of  that 
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exposare.  There  is  always  something  softening  and  beautiful  in 
shadow.  Does  the  primrose,  set  in  Sie  open  flower-bed  in  the 
full  glare  of  day,  look  like  the  same  flower  growing  among  ivy 
and  brambles  under  a  hedge-bank,  or  peeping  shyly  from  between 
its  own  green  leaves,  where  it  nestles  among  moss  and  long  grass 
at  the  root  of  some  old  tree  ?  Then  it  is  one  of  the  loveliest  of 
flowers :  but  in  the  unsheltered  flower-bed  it  has  always  a  bare, 
dusty,  naked  look,  like  that  of  our  street  belles  in  the  present 
fashionable  bonnets.  When  Agnes  lived,  people  did  not  care  to 
have  a  clear  complexion  become  coarse,  red,  and  freckled,  just 
that  every  drayman  or  street  idler  might  stare  at  them.  They 
ivore  then  the  graceful  cottage  bonnet,  casting  a  soft  shadow  over 
the  fair  face,  preserving  the  pure  white  skin  from  injury.  So, 
though  siz-and-twenty,  Agnes  is  still  fresh  and  fair  as  when  she 
married  seven  years  ago. 

She  has  just  returned  from  a  spring  walk,  and  has  filled  the 
vases  in  her  room  with  wild  hyacinths,  trailing  ivy,  rose  campion, 
and  half-opened  may.  She  has  set  out  the  tea-table  with  her  own 
hands,  and  drawn  William's  chair  close  to  it ;  and  now  she  takes 
her  work  and  sits  down  at  the  window,  as  was  her  custom,  to 
watch  for  his  return.  Look  at  her  as  she  sits  there,  the  setting 
Sim  shedding  a  soft  light  over  the  beautifiilly-rounded  cheek  and 
the  gracefully-turned  head,  which  is  bent  down  over  her  work. 
Her  dark  grey  eyes  are  cast  down  on  her  sewing,  but  you  may 
see,  from  Qie  long  dark  lashes  sweeping  the  pure  cheek,  that  they 
are  large  and  full.  The  well-formed  lips  are  half  open,  as  is 
often  the  case  with  one  who  listens :  there  is  expectation  in  every 
movement,  every  attitude.  Hark  1  the  gate  creaks  on  its  hinges, 
a  quick  step  sounds  on  the  gravel.  The  work  is  thrown  down  ; 
the  parted  lips  relax  to  a  smile;  she  runs  out  to  meet  her 
husband,  and  links  her  arm  in  his.  Yes  ;  people  may  laugh,  but 
they  are  lovers  still.  They  come  in  together,  and  then,  as  he 
was  wont,  he  gave  her  a  fond  caress ;  and  she  turned  into  the 
kitchen  to  see  that  the  mutton  chop  or  the  ham  was  done  to  a 
tarn,  the  eggs  boiled  neither  too  much  nor  too  little,  and  every- 
thing ready  for  the  meal  as  he  liked.  Behold  him,  then,  in 
slippered  ease  after  the  day's  fatigues,  in  his  own  peculiar  chair, 
with  puss  purring  on  one  knee,  and  Rover  sitting  gazing  wistfully 
at  his  feet,  while  Agnes  pours  out  the  tea,  and  hands  him  the  tea- 
cake  she  has  made  herself,  and  makes  much  of  him,  as  a  good 
wife  should. 

They  were  very  happy,  and  yet  they  had  one  great  and  mutual 
sorrow — ^they  were  childless.  Seven  happy  years  had  rolled  by 
since  the  two  families  first  settled  at  Hampstead,  and  morning, 
noon,  and  night  the  Norton's  house  echoed  with  the  cheerful 
somid  of  young  voices ;  but  no  mirthful  children  enlivened  the 
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home  of  William  and  Agnes.     It  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to 
both. 

"  You  were  later  than  usual  to-night,  William.    Have  you  been 
very  busy?" 

"  No  ;  I  came  home  by  Norton's,  and  went  in  with  him  for  a  few 
minutes." 

His  face  clouded,  and  he  sighed.  *'Agnes,  it  is  not  right  to  be 
envious,  especially  when  we  have  so  many  blessings :  but  I  can- 
not help  feeling  saddened,  every  time  I  go  in  there  and  see  those 
sweet  little  children  running  up  to  kiss  him.  Wlien  Lilla  toddled 
along  the  grass-plot  to  meet  us  to-night,  and  he  took  her  up  and 
set  her  on  his  shoulder,  he  looked  so  happy  as  she  sat  there 
laughing  and  crowing,  and  running  her  little  fat  fingers  through 
his  curly  hair,  that  I  wished  she  was  mine  more  than  ever." 

**  So  do  I,"  said  Agnes ;  "  George  has  six  children,  and  we 
have  not  one.  I  cannot  help  wishing  we  had  one,  and  he  five ; 
but,  as  you  say,  it  is  wrong  to  be  envious,  and  I  do  not  care  so 
much,  as  long  as  I  have  you." 

<<  Yes,"  said  William;  "thank  God,  we  are,  happy  together, 
though  we  have  no  children." 

Ah !  Agnes,  make  the  most  of  this  night's  happiness.  Look 
round  on  all  about  you^  on  dog,  and  cat,  and  fireside ;  on  that 
prettily-decorated  and  cosey  room :  on  the  plentiful  meal  spi-ead 
out  before  you, — and  press  your  arm,  as  you  are  doing  now, 
around  your  husband's  neck.  It  is  the  last — the  very  last  meal 
you  will  ever  share  in  that  room  together. 

''And  now  I  must  be  off,"  said  William,  gently  putting  his  wife 
off  his  knee  and  rising. 

"  Off,  William  !  where  ?" 

"  Back  to  town,  dearest.  I  have  some  letters  of  importance  to 
write,  and  some  accounts  to  make  up,  that  I  could  not  finish  to- 
day. I  could  not  resist  coming  home  to  tea;  and  besides,  I 
thought  the  country  air  wodld  refresh  me,  for  I  felt  veiy 
jaded;"  and  he  passed  his  hand  over  his  brow.  She  looked, 
and  saw  there  an  expression  of  pain  and  weainness  that  startled 
her. 

**  It  is  nothing,  love,  only  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  business  to 
vex  me  to-day." 

"  Anything  going  wrong  f " 

**  No,  love,  not  in  trade  ;  but  I  am  losing  time,  and  must  go. 
You  will  not  be  afraid  of  sleeping  alone  to-night  ?" 

"  Are  you  not  coming  home  ?" 

"  No,  love,  I  cannot.  That  is  what  I  came  to  tell  you.  I  was 
afraid  you  might  fancy  something  was  wrong  if  I  sent  you  word 
by  Norton.  It  is  merely  that  I  am  overwhelmed  with  business 
— the  price  one  must  pay  for  being  a  man  of  consequence.    Mr. 
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Langton  seldom  comes  near  the  shop  now,   and  Tom   leaves 
everything  for  me  to  do.     Good  bye  ! "  and  he  kissed  her. 

*•  I  shall  walk  with  you  to  the  gate." 

They  went  arm-in-arm  down  the  garden. 

Was  it  a  presentiment  of  evil  that  made  tears  come  into  her 
eyes  as  she  watched  his  retreating  form,  and  then,  when  he  was 
out  of  sight,  returned  slowly  and  disconsolately  to  the  house  ? 
"  But  this  is  childish,"  said  she  to  herself,  "  for  me  to  cry  because 
he  leaves  me  for  one  night ;"  and  she  wiped  away  her  tears. 

Martha  came  to  take  away. 

"  Law,  ma'am,  where's  master  ?" 

"  Your  master  was  obliged  to  go  back  to  town  on  business,  and 
wiD  not  return  to-night." 

Martha  looked  surprised.     It  had  never  happened  before. 

Agnes  took  a  book,  but  she  could  not  read.  Then  her  work : 
she  tired  of  it.  She  felt  restless  and  uneasy,  and  dissatisfied  with 
herself  for  being  so.  She  put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and 
strolled  out  by  moonlight  on  the  heath. 

It  was  a  beautiful  night.  The  moon  shone  in  untroubled 
radiance.  Small  soft  white  fleecy  clouds  floated  along  a  dark 
blue  sky.  The  stars  shone  out  bright  and  clearly.  Agnes's  un- 
quiet spirit  was  calmed  by  the  universal  peace  and  stillness.  The 
moon  seemed  to  look  down  like  an  eye  of  love  into  the  depths  of 
her  heart  and  comfort  her.  Why,  when  we  are  in  sorrow  or 
depressed,  do  we  all  seem  to  feel  this,  when  we  look  up  and  see 
her  shining  in  the  heavens  so  serene — so  calm,  as  if  above  all 
earthly  troubles,  and  yet  pitying  them  ?  I,  at  least,  at  such  times, 
feel  as  if  the  moon  were  not  a  planet,  but  a  being :  conscious  of 
my  unhappiness,  and  trying  to  soothe  it. 

Agnes  grew  calm.  She  reflected  on  the  great  happiness  she 
had  enjoyed  for  seven  years  ;  on  the  happy  childhood  and  youth 
she  had  passed  in  her  father's  house ;  and  thanked  God  for  it 
from  the  depths  of  her  heart.  If  it  was  His  will  that  poverty  or 
grief  should  come,  she  would  endeavour  to  bear  it  with  resigna- 
tion and  submission — only  one  wild  cry  rose  up  in  her  heart — 
spare  him  to  me !     She  could  resign  every  thing  else. 

She  fancied  the  firm  might  be  on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy.  That 
he  might  thus  lose  his  employ,  and  that  they  might  be  reduced 
to  poverty — ^perhaps  distress.  Well,  she  would  work  for  him 
who  had  so  long  worked  for  her.  She  could  take  in  plain-work, 
or  keep  a  village  school.  They  must  part  with  Martha.  She 
felt  very  sorry  for  that,  for  she  was  attached  to  the  girl,  and 
knew  it  would  be  a  great  grief  to  her  also.  But  she  could  do  all 
the  house-work  herself  very  well.  She  went  home  comforted, 
almost  reconciled  to  the  evil  she  foresaw. 
She  foresaw?     God  only  foresees. 
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CHAPTBR   IV. 

MoRKiKO  dawned.  As  bright  and  beaatifiil  a  spring  moming  as 
Agnes  ever  remembered ;  and  in  its  cheerful  glow  the  gloomy 
anticipations  of  last  night  faded.  It  was  ironing-daj,  and  she 
was  Teiy  busy,  ironing  and  plaiting  William's  shirts,  and  her  own 
fine  things. 

"  It*s  half-past  four,  missos,"  said  the  punctual  Martha. 

"  I  imow,  Martha.  I  shall  just  finish  this  shirt  frill  before  I 
dress." 

She  finished  it 

There  was  a  ring  at  the  bell. 

"  How  tiresome,  just  as  I  was  going  to  get  ready.'* 

Martha  answered  it. 

"  It's  Mr.  George,  ma'am !" 

Her  tone  expressed  astonishment,  for  George  never  rang  at  the 
bell,  but  always  walked  into  the  house  like  one  of  themseltes. 

"  Any  one  with  him,  Martha  T* 

"  No,  mum." 

Agnes  felt  a  strange  alann  seize  her.  She  went  hastily  uito 
the  parlour.  Her  brother  was  striding  up  and  down  the  room 
with  long,  quick  steps. 

"  George  I  is  anything  the  matter?    Are  any  of  your  children 
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"  No,  thank  God." 

"  Nor  Emily  P" 

"  Emily  is  well." 

"  What  is  the  matter,  then  P" 

*'  The  matter  ? Nothing— I— Oh !  Agnes  !'• 

George  fairly  broke  down.  He  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  Large  scalding  tears  fell  through 
his  fingers,  and  dropped  upou  the  table. 

"  Oh,  my  God !     How  shall  I  tell  her  T 

"  William !  Oh !  what  has  happened  to  William  P  Is  WiUiam 
dead  ?*'  cried  the  terrified  wife. 

«  No— not  dead,"  said  George,  hoarsely. 

"  III,  then  ?  Where  is  he  ?  I  must  go  to  him  directly.  Tell 
me  all,  George— don't  be  afraid.  Some  accident  has  happened 
to  him.  I  can  bear  it-— only  tell  me  all — ^let  me  go  to  him. 
You're  mret  George,  he's  not  detid  /" 

Her  brother  made  no  reply.  His  strong  frame  heaved  con- 
viilsively.    He  sobbed  aloud. 

It  is  terrible  to  see  a  strong  man  cry.  It  must  be  a  heavy 
grief  that  can  draw  childish  tears  from  that  powerful  mind  and 
frame.    Agnes  felt  so.    Her  fears  redoubled. 
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'*  Geoiige !  George !  yon  are  killing  me  by  enspense ;"  and  her 
Toice  was  quick  and  sharp.     '*  Is  William  ^ad  ?" 

"  No,  no— I  wish  he  were.  Oh,  Agnes  !  poor  Agnes  !"  He 
rose  and  led  her  to  the  sofa,  made  her  sit  down,  and  putting  his 
arm  round  her  waist,  whispered  hoarsely,  '*  Agnes,  William  is 
arrested." 

She  gave  a  cry  almost  of  joy. 

"Is  that  all?  I  guessed  that.  Thank  God  it  is  nothing 
worse.  I  feared  he  was  ill — dead — that  some  accident  had 
hi^pened  to  him.    George,  you  should  not  have  frightened  me 

60. 

"  Agnes,  you  do  not  understand." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  do,  quite  well.  I  saw  something  was  wrong  last 
night,  when  he  said  he  should  stay  in  London  all  night.  I  sup- 
pose he  was  afraid  to  tell  me  what  had  happened." 

George  let  fall  his  sister's  hand,  which  hitherto  he  had  held  in 
his. 

"  Out  all  night,  did  you  say? — Out  all  night — then  it  is  true-^ 
then  there  is  no  doubt." 

"  But  if  William  is  taken  to  prison,  if  he  is  in  debt,  I  shall  go 
to  him ;  he  will  want  comfort,  poor  fellow.  And,  George,  you 
understand  business,  you  can  sell  all  these  things — everything, 
do  you  hear,  to  free  William  from  debt.  I  will  not  have  a  shadow 
rest  on  his  good  name." 

"  His  good  name !"  cried  George,  fiercely ;  and  he  got  up  and 
walked  about  the  room,  the  convulsive  twitching  of  his  features 
showing  how  terribly  agitated  he  was.  '*  Oh,  Agnes  !  Oh,  my 
poor  sister !  WilDam  is — Oh,  how  can  I  tell  you  ? — and  yet  you 
must  know — ^William  is  arrested  for  theft !* 

He  spoke  slowly,  the  words  dropping  as  it  were  one  by  one 
from  him,  against  his  will. 

Agnes  started  up,  exclaiming,  **  It  is  false  !  I  will  not 
believe  it !     Neveb  !" 

"  It  is  true." 

She  had  grown  deadly  pale  before,  but  now  every  trace  of  blood 
fled  firom  her  cheeks,  her  lips  were  white  as  death.  She  gazed 
on  him  with  straining,  distended  eyes,  as  if  she  would  read  in  his 
countenance  the  very  truth.  When  she  saw  the  deep  sorrow 
expressed  in  his  face,  a  pain  as  of  death  seized  her  heart,  she 
neither  spoke  nor  wept,  but  fell  heavily  on  the  floor  at  his  feet, 
senseless.    He  laid  her  on  the  sofa  and  called  Martha, 

"  Quick,  go  to  the  cottage  and  fetch  my  wife." 

Martha  ran  off  like  lightning,  and  speedily  returned  with 
Emily.  They  found  Agnes  still  insensible,  and  George  chafing 
her  hands  and  feet,  and  bathing  her  temples  with  cold  water. 

**  Had  we  not  better  have  the  doctor  P"  said  Emily. 
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•*  No — ^yes — ^I  suppose  so,"  he  answered,  "  but  it  will  be  cruel 
kindness  to  restore  her  to  life.  Oh,  my  Agnes,  would  I  had 
followed  you  to  the  grave  rather  than  this  should  have  happened.** 

Dr.  Simpson  came.  The  story  was  not  yet  generally  known, 
and  they  could  not  bear  to  tell  him.  Emily  said  Agnes  had  been 
greatly  shocked  by  sudden  bad  news.  She  had  better  be  bled, 
die  doctor  thought,  and  then  put  to  bed.  She  was  bled,  and 
slowly  life,  but  not  consciousness,  returned.     She  knew  no  one. 

".It  is  the  beginning  of  brain  fever,"  said  the  doctor.  "  She 
must  be  put  to  bed  instantly,  and  kept  perfectly  quiet.  Her  life 
depends  on  it.  I  will  call  in  again  about  half-past  nine ;  now,  no 
more  can  be  done." 

For  three  weeks  Agnes  struggled  between  life  and  death ;  then 
youth  and  a  good  constitution  triumphed.  One  evening,  as  she 
lay  in  bed,  she  began  to  notice  the  things  about  her.  Dreamily, 
at  first — like  one  awaking — she  remembered  the  familiar  chamber, 
the  white  hangings,  the  paper  on  the  wall.  She  turned  listlessly, 
and  saw  Emily. 

"  I  have  been  very  ill,  have  I  not  ?'*  said  she. 

"  Yes,  very  ill,  but  now  you  will  be  better,  I  hope ;  only  you  must 
not  talk  and  exhaust  yourself."  And  Emily  kissed  the  poor  pale 
face. 

She  lay  quiet  some  time  longer,  tiying  gradually  to  collect  her 
ideas. 

"  What  time  of  day  is  it?**  she  said.  . 

"It  is  evening.  A  beautiful  evening.  Look  at  the  crimson 
clouds."    And  Emily  drew  back  the  curtain  from  the  window. 

"  Evening  ?     Then  William  will  soon  be  here." 

Some  thought  seemed  to  strike  her,  and  she  looked  anxiously 
and  eagerly  into  Emily  s  face. 

"  Ah  !  I  remember.  Draw  the  curtain,  Emily,  I  do  not  want 
to  see  the  light.'*  And  she  turned  her  face  to  the  wall,  and  drew 
the  bed-clothes  over  it.  It  was  a  relief  to  her  sister  to  see  by 
their  heaving  that  she  sobbed. 

Just  then  she  heard  the  doctor's  voice  below.  She  went  down 
and  told  him  Agnes  had  recovered  consciousness,  and  was 
crying. 

"  Good,*'  said  the  doctor,  "  it  will  relieve  her.  Mrs.  Norton,  I 
will  see  my  patient  alone." 

He  went  upstairs. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  are  better,  my  dear  madam,*'  said  he, 
seating  himself  by  the  bedside. 

No  answer  came ;  Agnes  still  sobbed  convulsively. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  crying,"  said  ihe  doctor,  "  it  will  do  you 
good.  When  you  can  compose  yourself,  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  your  husband.     No  doubt  he  will  be  proved  innocent. 
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Still,  it  wonld  be  a  comfort  to  him  to  see  his  wife,  now  he  is  in 
trouble.  You  can*t  go  to  him  until  you  are  better,  and  my  medi- 
cines will  do  you  no  good  unless  you  keep  up  your  spirits.  How 
dark  this  room  is."  He  rose  and  went  to  the  window.  "  Too 
close  too — ^I  must  open  it — tiresome  now — I  can't — what  an  awk- 
ward fastening.  There,  it  is  undone — a  beautiful  evening, 
indeed ;"  and  Uie  doctor  returned  to  the  bedside. 

He  had  only  wanted  to  make  time,  that  his  patient  might  com- 
pose herself.  He  was  right  When  he  returned,  she  lay  with 
her  face  uncovered,  quite  calm. 

"  Did  you  say  William  was  innocent  ?" 

"  I  said,  I  hoped  he  would  be  proved  so  ;  and  that  he  wanted 
joQ,  poor  fellow.  It  would  be  such  a  comfort  to  him  to  see  you, 
you  know." 

"  When  shall  I  be  well  enough  to  go  to  him  ?  In  two  or  three 
daysr 

'*  I  don't  know — well  see  how  you  get  on.  You  must  begin  to 
eat  first     Do  you  think  you  could  eat  some  jelly  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Agnes. 

"  She  will  do  now,"  said  the  doctor  to  George  and  his  wife,  as 
he  entered  the  Little  parlour.  "  She  wants  to  live,  to  see  her 
husband  proved  innocent;  but  take  care  what  you  are  about 
Don't  let  her  see  you  believe  him  guilty,  or  you'll  throw  her 
back.  Her  illness  has  been  on  the  mind,  and  you  must  do  all 
you  can  to  keep  that  quiet" 

"  The  wretch !"  muttered  George,  between  his  ground  teeth, 
"  to  bring  my  sister  to  this — to  disgrace  us  all  so.  Oh, 
doctor,  doctor,  I  am  sorry  she  is  recovering !  I  hoped — ^yes,  I 
did,  indeed — I  hoped  my  sister  would  die,  and  never  know 
her  disgrace." 

"  Young  man,"  said  the  doctor,  almost  sternly,  "  do  you  dictate 
to  God  ?  Your  sister's  trial  is  a  heavy  one,  so  is  that  of  many 
others,  but  she  has  a  brave  spirit,  and  duties  to  fulfil.  Only 
cowards  lie  down  and  die.     I  tell  you  she  will  recover," 

The  doctor  was  right  Her  illness  resulted  from  the  shock  of 
seeing  her  brother  believed  in  William's  guilt — that  any  shadow 
rested  on  his  name — for  herself,  she  had  never  reasoned  on  the 
subject  Her  mind  never  admitted  the  fact.  It  was  simply — 
Impossible. 

They  carefully  followed  the  doctor's  directions,  and  avoided 
letting  her  see  their  feelings.  Shunned,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
terrible  topic,  under  the  plea  that  all  excitement  retarded  her 
recovery,  and  treated  her  wounded  spirit  with  the  utmost  tender- 
ness and  delicacy.  Every  day,  therefore,  she  gathered  strength. 
Within  the  week  she  was  carried  down  stairs  at  her  own  request 
They  laid  her  on  a  sofa,  and  wheeled  it  to  the  window,  that  the 
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smmiier  Inreeie  Uowing  in,  sveei  viUi  tbe  smell  of  die  new-mown 
hmy,  might  refresh  snd  inTigorsle  her.  And  she  Isy  there,  hour 
sfter  hoar,  dsr  sfter  dsr,  seldom  spesking ;  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
distent  Isndscspe,  of  which*  however,  she  saw  nothing :  gaining 
every  dsv  more  cafan  and  strength  to  endure  her  heavy  tnuiL 
At  the  end  of  a  week  she  said,  **  Doctor,  may  I  go  out  f 
"  Certainly,"  said  the  doctor,  and  he  gave  her  his  aim.  Two 
tnms  on  the  gravel  erhanstad  her. 

I  thought  I  was  stronger,**  said  she,  sadly. 
My  dear  madam,  people  do  not  get  well  at  once  I    Each  time 
yon  go  oat  yon  will  feel  the  fiuigue  less,  hnt  rememher,  only  a 
few  minntes  at  a  time.     Now  yon  had  better  lie  down,  and  take 
some  wine-jelly." 

And  so  it  was.    By  slow  degrees  health  retomed,  and  the  day 
was  fixed  when  she  was  to  have  permission  to  visit  her  husband. 

(7b  he  eomtmMtJL) 
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THE  FOUNDLING  OF  DELHI. 
Bt  Majob  C.  L.  Edwasdb. 

{Cijnduded  from  pa^  960.) 

The  Meemt  moming-gnn  is  booming  fiir, 
The  clanging  trumpet  adds  its  deafening  sound, 

440  While  rolling  drums  strike  up  '*  the  point  of  war/' 
And  armed  troops  appear  upon  the  ground. 
Ere  rise  of  sun  a  grand  parade  is  held. 
The  force  to  inspect  and  set  it  in  array. 
The  guards  alone,  by  other  cares  withheld, 

445  Are  absent  from  the  serried  ranks  this  day. 
The  guns  move  up  and  form  upon  the  ri^t ; 
Upon  the  left  the  cavalry  appears, 
Artill*ry,  horse  and  field,  with  batteries  light, 
And  flashing  sabres  of  the  Carbineers. 

450  'Twixt  these  remains  a  long  and  vacant  space, 
A  hungry  gap,  for  infantry  to  fill. 
Who  straightway  march  to  their  appointed  place. 
While  myriad  hearts  with  one  emotion  thrill. 
Thus  formed  in  line,  a  noble  front  they  show, 

455  A  living  wall  of  gallant  men  and  brave, 
Daring  and  bold,  reckless  to  meet  the  foe. 
Holding  life  cheap,  their  country's  fame  to  save. 
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The  troops  in  order  of  review  pass  roandy 

Artill'rj  leading  with  its  heavy  clank ; 
460  The  infantry  come  next,  and  pace  the  ground 

With  measured  cadence,  rank  succeeding  rank ;, 

The  cavalry  hy  troops  hring  up  the  rear, 

Shaking  the  earth  heneath  their  horses'  feet ; 

Nor  hreathes  a  man  among  them  who*d  not  dare 
465  A  charge  like  "  Balaklava"  to  repeat. 

The  officers  of  every  arm  salute 

The  general,  as  they  gaily  march  along, 

Not  to  the  love-sick  strains  of  harp  and  lute, 

But  cheered  hy  martial  music,  loud  and  strongs 
470  Nor  dreamed  Belshazzar,  in  his  palmiest  day, 

Of  harmoipes  discoursed  in  nohler  sound 

Than  that  which  roused  these  heroes  to  the  fray, 

And  made  each  heart  with  exultation  hound. 

No  native  troops  at  this  parade  were  seen, 
475  Save  only  Goorkahs,  from  the  mountain  lands, 

A  trusty  hand  arrayed  in  forest  green. 

With  rifles  armed,  and  with  their  fatal  brands — 

Fell  mutiny  had  seized  the  native  force. 

And  urged  them  on  to  Delhi's  luckless  walls, 
480  Nor  bloodless  left  they — many  a  mangled  corse 

With  silent  eloquence  the  scene  recalls. 

On  their  old  ground  the  troops  re-form  in  line. 

"  General  salute  !'*  is  passed  in  orders  clear; 

"  Present !"  the  word — ^like  clock-work  they  combine  ; 
485  And  then  the  clash  of  arms  falls  on  the  ear. 

The  bands  in  rear  strike  up  "  God  save  the  Queen,*' 

And  loyalty  each  noble  heart  inspires. 

The  ranks  are  closed ;  the  general  leaves  the  scene ; 

While  to  its  proper  lines  each  corps  retires. 
490  All  anxious  for  the  near  approaching  day. 

When  well  they  know  the  tug  of  war  will  come. 

With  lithesome  steps  they  gaily  march  away. 

To  spirit-stirring  sound  of  fife  and  drum. 

There  watch  and  ward  with  vigUance  is  kept, 
495  Both  day  and  night,  against  undue  surprise ; 

For  none  in  the  cantonment  ever  slept. 

Knowing  they  might  not  safely  close  their  eyes. 

Upon  tha  roads,  some  distance  every  way^ 

Pickets  of  horse  and  foot  out-posted  are, 
500  And  none  within  their  sentries  enter  may, 

Without  parole,  as  in  the  time  of  war. 

477  Mramdt,    Short  heavy  swordi,  or  rather  hill-hooks,  worn  as  sida-arms  bjr 
the  Goorkahs  when  equipped  for  action,  and  called  "  kookries." 

o  o 
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Hot  work  it  is,  I  ween,  by  day  for  those 
Who  chance  this  dnty  to  be  pnt  npon. 
And  many  who  had  coised  Crimean  snows, 

505  Now  swear  more  fiercely  at  an  Indian  snn. 
Their  tents  are  of  the  best  that  can  be  made, 
Yerandah'd,  and  with  doable  nx^s  or  flies ; 
But  still  the  heat  is  fearful  in  the  shade. 
And  all  their  efforts  to  keep  cool  defies. 

510  Some  suffer  much,  but  othere,  ever  gay, 

Stretched  at  their  ease  on  mats  upon  ibe  ground. 
In  concert  chant  some  ancient  roundelsy, 
Kfusing  applause  from  all  who  lie  around. 
At  length,  Dick  Stubble,  of  the  Carbineers, 

515  A  general  favourite  in  his  troop,  I  ween. 
Strikes  up  a  song  amid  his  comrades*  cheers. 
In  praise  and  honour  of  our  gentle  Queen. 
Bight  loyal  are  the  sentiments  expressed 
In  every  line  of  every  verse  he  sings ; 

520  And  all,  with  one  accord,  their  power  confessed. 
As  through  the  tents  their  loud  approval  rings. 
Dick  drains  his  glass — the  rogue  was  ever  dry-^ 
And  grins  good-humouredly  at  the  applause. 
When  from  without  is  heard  an  infant  s  cxy, 

535  Which  brings  their  mirthfnlness  to  sudden  pause. 
A  moment  more,  an  old  man  and  a  child. 
With  Sergeant  Buckle,  come  into  the  tent. 
"  Come,  come,  my  lads,'*  says  he,  "  just  draw  it  mild, 
"  And  moderate  somewhat  your  merriment. 

530  "  You,  Stubble,  and  Jack  Marsh,  will  have  to  go 
Into  cantonments  with  this  old  Faquir, 
And  this  poor  child  he's  rescued  from  the  foe 
"  At  Delhi — ^where  there's  been  a  massacre. 
"  Get  ready,  boys,  this  letter  you  must  take, 

585  "  'Tis  for  the  adjutant"    Then,  as  he  went,— 
"  The  old  man  s  tired,  and  for  the  urchin  s  sake, 
"  They  in  the  doctor's  dooley  will  be  sent." 
With  these  brave  men,  to  hear  is  to  obey. 
Their  chargers  and  the  dooley  wait  without ; 

540  And  soon  Uie  party  jog  along  their  way. 
The  Europeans  singing  while  m  route. 

*  *  ♦  ♦ 

The  magistrate  of  Meerut  holds  his  court 
In  an  enclosure  safe  firom  rude  attack. 


6S7  Dooley.  A  litter  for  the  oonyeyanoe  of  nok  or  wmmded  men.  Doofeyi  tre 
alwajB  attaehed  to  Tegimental  hospitalfl,  four  bearcn  being  Hie  oempk^ 
noent  to  each. 
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Well  guarded  is  the  little  earth-work  fort, 
545  Nor  is  the  garrison  within  it  slack* 

The  last  rays  of  an  eastern  sun  are  faint, 

The  sentries  for  the  night  have  doubled  beeui 

When  to  the  gate  uprides  the  adjutant 

Of  the  brave  Carbineers ;  behind  him  seen, 
550  But  at  a  trifling  interval  of  space. 

Escorted  hy  two  troopers  of  Uie  corps, 

A  doolej  borne  at  gentle  trotting  pace, 

Which  to  announce,  he's  ridden  on  before. 

The  subaltern  on  duty  at  the  gate 
555  Holds  parley  with  the  adjutant  awhile. 

Then  passes  in,  to  see  the  magistrate. 

And  Hirmam  Bhartee  follows  on  in  style. 

Never  before  has  he  so  honoured  been. 

As  to  be  carried  thus  along  in  state ; 
560  But  ere  he  can  resolve  what  it  may  mean. 

He  finds  himself  before  the  magistrate. 

Nimbly  as  age  allows  him,  out  he  springs. 

Holding  his  little  charge  within  his  arms. 

Who,  frightened  by  the  noise  about  him,  clings 
565  With  child-like  trust  to  his  rough  nurse^s  form* 

The  magistrate  and  adjutant  were  there. 

Holding  deep  converse  ere  the  Faquir  came. 

The  first,  advancing  from  his  easy  chair, 

Galls  the  old  man  towards  him  by  his  name. 
570  Hirmam  advances  with  obeisance  low. 

Then  holds  the  foundling  on  his  outstretched  arm, — 

"  See  here,  my  lord !"  he  cried,  "  a  child  of  woe, 

'*  Bescued  by  me  from  murder's  threatening  storm. 

**  Take  him,  my  lord !  he  is  of  your  own  race, 
575  "  Though  sad  am  I  firom  him,  in  sooth,  to  part,* — 

"  For  he  has  learnt  to  smile  upon  my  face, 

«'  And  glad  with  prattling  words  my  poor  old  heart." 

The  magistrate,  on  hearing  the  report. 

To  feelings  of  humanity  awake, 
580  Already  has  arranged  within  the  fort 

(With  kindly  care)  the  foundling  child  to  take ; 

So,  beckoning  to  an  ayah  standing  by. 

She  from  the  Faquir  takes  the  tender  child. 

Who  at  the  change  begins  at  once  to  cry, 
585  And  turns  away  with  muttering  accents  wild. 

See  in  the  old  man's  eye  a  glittering  tear. 

As  thus  away  from  him  the  boy  is  borne. 


582  J^ah,    A  nune. 
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He  stands  a  monument  of  mnta  despair, 
6 J  age  and  tempest  and  exposure  worn ; — 

590  A  momenti  and  the  magistrate  addressed 
The  cheerless  figure  that  before  him  stood. 
And  said,  "  Good  Hirmam,  do  not  be  depressed, 
«  You  know,  this  parting  's  for  the  yomigBter^s  good. 
«  But,  tell  me  where  and  how  the  diiid  yon  found ; 

695  «  Somewhat,  mj  Mend  the  ai^ntant  has  said, 
"  But  only  that  'twas  lying  on  the  ground, 
"  By  friends  deserted,  or  from  parents  strayed." 
The  Faquir  (so  permitted)  took  his  seat. 
And  to  his  audience  then  related  how 

600  The  child  he'd  found ; — ^but  why  should  we  repeat 
What  those  whoVe  read  his  tale  already  know  ? 
The  magistrate  gave  Hirmam  ample  praise. 
Followed  by  proffers  of  a  rich  reward ; — 
"  My  lord  is  kind,"  the  aged  Faquir  says, 

605  "  But  against  riches  I  my  heart  would  guard. 
<'  A  true  Faquir  has  nought  with  wealth  to  do ; 
"  Enough  for  him,  of  bread  to  have  his  fill, 
"  A  shed  to  shield  him  from  the  sun  and  dew, 
"  And  drink  his  water  from  the  mountain  rill. 

610  '*  But,  if  my  lord  would  do  his  servant  grace, 
"  A  well  and  groves  his  native  village  near, 
"  To  bear  his  name  down  to  a  future  race, 
'<  Were  to  his  heart  an  object  far  more  dear.'* 
The  ventured  hint  the  magistrate  approves, 

615  He  gives  a  promise  to  the  old  Faquir, 

That  at  Dhunoura  should  be  planted  groves. 
And  there  a  well  his  noble  name  should  bear. 
A  low  salam  our  aged  hero  makes, 
(For  those  are  heroes  who  such  deeds  will  do,) 

620  Then  at  the  Saib's  desire  himself  betakes. 
To  where  he  may  that  night  himself  bestow. 

Our  tale  ia  told ;  but,  with  prospective  eye. 
Peering  into  the  womb  of  distant  time. 
We  see  the  place  where  Hirmam  s  ashes  lie, 

625  Surrounded  by  the  mango  and  the  lime. 
A  large  and  handsome  well  the  road  is  near, 
Whereoa's  engraved,  in  English  and  Hindee, 
How  for  the  sake  of  Hirmam  Bhartee,  seer. 
The  well  was  built  there  by  the  Company, 
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the  Company's  Government,  and  oonfinncd  on  his  representatifMi  of  the  ( — 
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630  A  gentleman,  of  thirty  years  or  so, 

Hard  by  the  well  reins  up  his  Arab  steed, 
And,  looking  on  the  graven  stone  below, 
Begins  the  lines  inscribed  thereon  to  read ; 
A  starting  tear  his  manly  cheek  bedews, 

635  Grief  stamps  his  features  with  her  dull  alloy. 
Then,  with  a  sigh,  his  journey  he  pursues — 
So  passes  on  the  once  lost  Foundling  Boy. 

Note. — ^Thoaeof  our  readers  who  maybe  connected  with  the  Serrices  in  India^ 
or  have  pud  particolar  attention  to  recent  paaring  events  in  that  oonntry,  win 
not  have  &i]ed  to  have  reoogniaed  the  late  Mr.  H.  H.  Oreathed,  of  the  Bexkgal 
Civil  Service,  as  the  '<  magistrate  of  Meenit,"  introduced  in  the  hut  part  of '<  The 
Foandling  of  DeUiL"  Mr.  Hervey  Harris  Oreathed  entered  the  Civil  Service  in  the 
jear  1885,  and  at  the  time  of  the  military  mutiny  or  insurrection  breaking  oat, 
on  the  loth  of  May,  1857,  was  residing  at  Meerut,  and  holding  the  official  sitna- 
tion  of  Gommiasioner  of  Revenue  and  drcuit,  with  magisterial  powers.  A%  Delhi 
became  the  fbcos  of  the  insnrreotion,  Mr.  Oreathed  was  transrerred  to  the  camp 
of  the  besimng  force,  as  dvil  commissioner,  or  agent  to  the  depnty-^vemor  of 
the  North- western  Provinces.  This  honourable  appointment  the  subject  of  our 
notice  held  up  to  the  period  of  his  much-to-be-laroented  death.  Awfhl  and 
sadden,  indeea,  was  his  dissolution ;  for,  in  a  critical  review  of  bis  letters  written 
to  his  wift  while  in  camp  before  Delhi,  we  are  informed  that  "  On  the  18th  (of 
September,  1857)  Mr.  Oreathed  wrote  in  lus  usual  spirits,  rejoicing  over  the  fiiU 
of  Delhi,  though  sorrowing  for  many  brave  men  suddenly  snatched  away  from 
the  joys  and  duties  of  life.  On  the  morrow  his  own  career  was  closed,  and  his 
body  committed  to  the  earth  almost  side  by  side  with  the  heroic  Nicholson. 
Fteaoe  be  with  him  r-^Mx  MUn'9  Indian  Mail,  Nov.  29,  1858. 


THE    MASK    OF    BEAUCAIRE. 

( Continued  from  page  282.^ 

CHAPTEH  III. 

LEGRAND'S    STORY. 

"  About  fonr  years  since  there  lived  in  Beaucaire  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Clichy — ^Bernard  Clichy.  You  must  have  known  him, 
for  he  resided  next  door  to  Cormelard,  who  was  first  his  hosom 
friend,  but  afterwards  became  his  mortal  foe.'* 

"Yes,  yes,"  answered  Menier,  with  a  hesitating  voice,  "I 
remember  hinL" 

"  Then  you  cannot  be  ignorant  that  during  the  horrible  mas- 
sacre of  the  Protestants,  that  sent  thousands,  without  any  previous 
intimation,  to  their  last  account,  this  Clichy,  this  Bernard  Clichy, 
Cormelard's  mortal  enemy,  and  his  excellent  wife,  whom  Cor« 
melard  once  loved,  were,  in  the  most  revolting  manner,  murdered 
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by  a  maQ  who  has  also  upon  his  conacience  the  death  of  aeven 
hundred  innocent  victims." 

"  I  have  heard  something  of  that  before,"  faltered  out  Menier. 

"  Now  listen.  Yon  are  aware  that  I  fireqnendj  take  a  glass  of 
Medoc  at  Beanclaire's,  after  the  honrs  of  business,  and  sometimes 
spend  the  evening  there.  Last  night  I  went  to  his  house  as 
usual.  There  I  saw,  sitting  in  a  comer,  a  man  on  whose  coun- 
tenance Satan  has  stamped  most  visibly  the  mark  of  his  brothe^ 
hood.  He  was  recounting  the  butchery  of  Beaucaire,  and  stated 
that  he  knew  the  mask.*' 

"  What  has  your  stoiy  to  do  with  the  mask  ?"  asked  Menier, 
'in  a  low  voice,  and  evidently  to  assume  the  appearance  of  perfect 
ignorance. 

.  "  True,  I  have  <]Ugressed,  and  returned  again  to  that ;  forgive 
me,  an  old  man's  memory  is  short  At  the  time  that  Christianity 
exhibited  its  taste  and  love  of  peace,  in  our  good  France,  in  tl^ 
slaughter  of  fellow-creatures  and  broUiers — I  mean  in  the  days  of 
that  ungodly,  cursed  marriage  of  a  noble  prince  and  a  coquettish 
princess,  there  came,  thus  continued  the  man,  to  Beancaire  an 
envoy  of  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  with  full  powers,  similar  to 
those  which  Paul  received,  when  he  went  to  Damascus  to  stone 
the  Christians.  At  Beaucaire,  where  about  seven  hundred  heretic 
souls  exaled  their  pestiferous  breath,  he  met  with  a  most  jojfol 
reception,  for  the  heretics  destined  for  sacrifice  were  rich,  and 
would  leave  a  large  inheritance  without  heirs  as  the  spoil  of  their 
assassins.  But  Bernard  Clichy,  the  provost,  with  whom  alt  the 
noblest,  not  in  birth,  but  in  soul,  united,  refused  to  admit  his 
authority.  This  murderer,  however,  who  constantly  wore  a  large 
black  mantle,  although,  as  you  are  aware,  it  does  not  freeze  in 
the  month  of  August  at  Beaucaire,  just  such  a  mantle  as  the 
broker  Autun  purchased  from  the  old  valet  of  our  master,  though 
there  were  some  very  particular  marks  in  it, — this  murderer,  I 
say,  had  always  a  black  velvet  mask,  such  as  are  seen  at  the 
carnival  of  Venice,  or  like  those  worn  by  bandits  when  villanons 
deeds  are  to  be  performed — contrived  to  gain  over  the  people,  and, 
early  in  the  morning,  at  the  signal  of  the  matin-bell,  murder  broke 
loose ;  the  Mask  fdlowed  the  mob  to  massacre  how  and  whom 
they  pleased.  He  himself  rushed  with  his  band  into  Clichy's 
house,  and,  with  his  own  hand,  stabbed  the  unhappy  husband 
and  wife,  in  the  most  horrible  manner."  Legritnd  ceased  speaking. 

"  Wherefore  do  you  relate  this  to  me  V  asked  Menier,  in  a 
trembling  voice. 

"That  you  shall  hear  presently,  Guerin  Menier.  You  are 
acquainted  with  my  determination  of  character,  my  perseverance 
on  all  occasions.  Learn  that  I  have  been  for  the  last  two  years 
in  search  of  the  Mask." 
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.  *'  You  !**  exeUimed  Menior,  springii^  from  his  seat ;  **  wher^ 
fore  do  you  seek  him  ?" 

"  Strange  qaestion !  Old  man,  what  moves  you  so  ?  Are  there 
not  peculiar  fancies  ? — ^to  discover  this  man  is  mine.  Yet  where- 
fore this  man  ?  Listen !  Once,  when  I  had  made  a  solemn  vow, 
my  way  led  me  to  Beaucaire,  where  almost  every  one  could  speak 
of  nothing  but  the  Mask.  Some  imagined  that  it  was  the  Duke 
of  Montpensier  himself.  Nonsense!  He  had  enough  of  his 
favourite  work  in  Paris.  Others  thought  that  it  was  £abelot^-r 
the  terrible  Babelot.  Folly !  He  would  not  have  concealed  his 
features  under  a  mask,  for  he  who  enacts  the  executioner  publicly 
before  all  France  has  no  reputation  to  lose,  he  needs  no  disguise. 
Others  lastly  asserted  that  it  was " 

"  Who?  who?  for  heaven's  sake  speak  out" 

"  Be  calm ;  be  calm,  Guerin  Menier !  What  makes  you  so 
warm  and  Tiolent  ?  You  scream  as  though  it  applied  to  you — as 
though  you  had  been  the  murderer.  Ah,  ah,  ah,  Menier,  your 
nature  is  too  gentle,  too  lamb-like;  such  a  deed  demanded  a  tiger. 
As  I  said,'  continued  Legrand,  with  dreadful  calm,  martyring 
Menier's  heart,  "  the  man  in  Beauclaire's  tavern  declared  that  he 
imew  him: — ^that  he  lived  at  Lyons." 

"  At  Lyons !"  sud  Menier,  as  he  again  sprang  from  his  chair, 
but  his  knees  trembled  so  violently  that  he  was  compelled  to  sup- 
port himself  against  its  back. 

"  Ay ;  see  then,  Menier,  do  you  not  think  that  there  are  many 
villains  at  Lyons,  and  that  all  the  holy,  saintly  here  are  not  godly?" 

"  Did  he  name  him,  Antoine  Legrand ?  did  he  name  him?" 

"  Why  no,  not  exactly ;  but  he  so  hinted — " 

"  At  whom,  then,  Antoine  Legrand  ?" 

"  Why,  really,  it  appeared  to  me  as  if  he  alluded  to  Connelard/* 

Menier  sank  back  in  his  chair  with  a  cry  of  anguish.  **  Cannot, 
then,  the  noblest  man  be  free  from  the  breath  of  calumny  ?  It 
is  horrible !  Legrand,  you  know  Gormelard's  life,  how  pure,  how 
blameless !  that  to  do  good  is  all  his  aim,  his  greatest  happiness ; 
and  how  can  you  give  credence  to  such  words?  Do  you  know 
the  rascal  that  dared  to  intimate  such  a  thing  ?  Did  you  not 
misunderstand  him  ?" 

"Did  I  say  that  I  considered  it  a  certain  fact,  Guerin  Menier?" 
replied  L^and,  with  stem  tranquillity.  "  I  have  resolved  to 
sift  this  matter,  to  separate  truth  from  falsehood,  and  to  convince 
myself  whether  the  accusation  is  a  libel  or  not.  You  forget,  in 
your  warmth,  that  I  am  merely  relating  what  I  have  heard,  and 
your  angiy  refutation  rather  confirms  the  statement  of  the  man, 
since,  from  your  long  connexion  with  Cormelard,  you  must  be 
fully  acqusdnted  with  his  early  life." 

**  Ah !  most  certainly !"  said  Menier,  with  deep  emotion,  endca- 
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Toonng  to  eolleet  kimself.  "  My  old  head  is  00  distraotei  with 
the  horrors  that  you  recount,  and  my  attaehmant  to  Cormelaid 
too  great  to  permit  me  to  hear  calmly  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  east 
upon  a  man  whose  virtue  is  unimpeachi^le." 

"  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,"  rejoined  Legrand,  with  apparent 
tranquillity;  but  the  dusk  of  the  evening  prevented  his  companion 
from  observing  the  ironical  expression  that  passed  over  his 
features,  as  he  uttered  those  words,  so  contrary  to  the  conviction 
of  his  mind. 

"  But,"  added  he,  <'  something  more  curious  occunred  to  me 
yesterday,  that  is  connected  with  my  story,  which  is  not  yet  con- 
cluded. You  may  perhaps  remember  that  Cormelard  commissioned 
me  to  superintend  the  operations  of  Louis  Antnn,  the  broker's 
son,  who  assists  in  the  packing,  while  ho  cleaned  and  arranged 
the  chests  to  contun  the  bales  of  goods  in  the  warehouse,  and 
then  state  to  him  the  mmiber.  Now,  as  I  was  watching  him, 
whilst  he  was  occupied  upstairs  among  the  lumber,  Louis  flung 
something  before  my  feet  I  stooped  down,  witiiiout  suspiekm, 
to  look  at  it,  and  saw  it  was  an  old  mask  of  black  velvet,  which 
could  be  fastened  close  to  the  face  with  clasps.  I  examined  it 
well — and,  would  you  believe  it? — ^there  was  blood  on  it-^unmis- 
takeable  blood  I" 

"Where  is  it?"  asked  Menier.  ••  I  beg  you  give  it  to  me. 
An  unfortunate  chain  of  circumstances  unite  to  excite  suspicions 
whidi  are  sinful,  and  yet  they  are  accidental  circumstances,  as 
far  from  each  other  as  earth  from  heaven  1" 

*'  I  threw  it  away,"  replied  Legrand,  with  assumed  indifference, 
'*  and  you  may  find  it  to-morrow  on  the  floor,  if  you  like  to  look 
for  it.  Yet  hear  why  I  mention  the  circumstance !  The  man 
who  spoke  such  strange  things  in  Beauclaire's  tavern,  and  whom 
I  was  anxious  to  watch,  contrived  to  leave  the  house  when  he 
perceived  that  I  wes  observing  him.  I  was  excessively  annoyed, 
for  I  had  intended  to  give  him  in  charge  of  the  provost,  who, 
you  know,  does  not  jest  on  such  occasions." 

"  That  would  have  been  well  done !"  exclaimed  Menier,  *'  the 
rascal  would  have  suffered  for  his  insolence  !  And  did  you  not 
discover  anything  further  of  him  ?" 

'*  Yes,  Guerin  Menier,  yes,"  added  liCgrand.  «*  When  I  left 
the  tavern,  the  city  was  veiled  in  Egyptian  darkness.  It  was 
late,  for  I  had  remained  a  long  time  musing  over  my  glass.  The 
streets  were  empty.  My  footsteps  were  scarcely  audible,  as,  on 
account  of  my  tender  feet,  I  wore  my  felt  shoes*  As  I  ap- 
proached the  church,  I  fancied  that  I  saw  two  men  standing 
under  the  porch.  I  crept  softly  towards  the  spot,  and  was  an 
ear-witness  of  a  dialogue  that  made  my  blood  almost  congeal  in 
my  veins." 
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**  What  did  they  8ay»  Antoine  Legrand?  Conceal  nothii^  from 
WBf"  said  Menier,  wi^  increasing  uneasiness. 

*'  *  He  must !'  exdaimed  one  vehemently,  *  he  most.' 

**  *  And  should  he  pertinaciously  reftise  the  money  ?  *  observed 
^  other, '  for  yonr  demand  is  large,  Marcot.' 

''  *  Bshaw/  replied  the  first  speaker,  '  then  I  will  force  him  to 
give  it !' 

" '  How,  Michael  Marcot  T  "  asked  his  companion. 

"  Michael  Marcot  1 "  interrapted  Menier,  angrily.  **  Was  Marcot 
the  name  of  the  rascal  ?  He  is  from  Beancaire — a  depraved  pro- 
fligate." 

So,"  rejoined  Legrand,  **  then  yon  know  htm." 
Certainly,  I  know  him ;  he  wss  a  workman  in  the  employ* 
ment  of  my  master's  &ther,  and  was  discharged  on  account  of  his 
bad  character." 

"  Hear  the  remainder,"  said  Legrand. 

" '  By  what  means  ? '  answered  Marcot  '  I  will  whisper  a 
little  word  in  his  ear  and  show  him  something  that  will  soon 
induce  him  to  submit  to  my  terms.  Leave  it  to  me.  It  is  a 
pasu  partout  for  all  his  gold  chests,  believe  me,  Baptiste.' 

"  •  You  boast  largely  of  your  power,  Marcot ;  but  if  everything 
fail,  what  can  you  say  to  him? — ^what  will  you  show  him,  that 
will  have  such  miraculous  influence  ?' 

'*  *  Fool !  I  will  say  only.  Murderer  of  Beancaire  I  See 
those  three  words  effect  wonders  i  But  should  they  perchance 
have  lost  their  virtue,  there  is  a  charm  in  this  ring  which  he  will 
find  it  impossible  to  resist,  when  I  present  it  to  him.  It  belonged 
to  one  in  Beancaire  whom  the  old  Cormelard  hated,  and  whom 
the  younger  deemed  unworthy  to  live.  He  therefore  bled  him 
at  ^e  heart  He  knows  this  ring,  for  when,  after  the  ceremony 
of  bleeding,  I  cut  it  off  with  the  finger,  and  wished  to  give  it  to 
him,  shuddering  he  turned  away,  with  a  look  of  terror.  Think 
you  it  has  lost  all  its  power  ?  K  I  do  not  greatly  err,  its  virtue 
has  considerably  increased  of  late,  £9r  I  have  heard  that  he  begins 
to  feel  some  remorse  for  his  former  peccadilloes,  of  which  I  can 
relate  some  trifling  circumstances,  for  I  myself  played  a  glorious 
part  therein.    However,  I  have  confessed,  and  now  all  is  well.' 

" '  But  should  he,  in  spite  of  all,  reject  your  demands,  and  have 
yon  apprehended  ?    The  provost  is  his  friend.' 

" '  I  shall  take  good  care  not  to  call  witnesses  when  I  speak 
with  him.  No,  Baptiste,  old  Marcot  is  not  quite  so  simple.  My 
childhood  has  long  ceased,  and  has  not  yet  returned  a  second 
time.  In  case  of  necessity,  I  have  always  my  knife.  That  is  my 
last  resomrce,  which  extricates  me  from  all  difficulties,  and  has 
never  yet  played  me  false.  If  all  should  fail,  and  the  worst 
occur — ^why,  I  could  only  be  hanged.    I  must  die  once,  so  I  will 
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even  take  soy  oboiee.  But,  if  I  am  the  Tictim  of  way  eoam^^ 
be  assured  the  temple-hoose  shall  bam,  Uh*  wj  ooiifedente  cf 
Beaacaire  may  light  me  in  mj  last  dance  in  the  open  air.* 

"I  was  dreadfully  shocked  at  this  conTersation,  so  Adl  of 
depravity  and  wickedness*  I  seized  my  digger,  and  should  cer- 
tainly have  anticipated  the  hangman,  and  spared  him  the  tronble 
of  performing  his  office,  if  the  fellows,  having  discovered  me,  had 
not  nm  away.    What  say  yon  to  that,  Menier  ?** 

Menier  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf  in  all  his  limbs,  and  his 
few  remaining  teeth  chattered  audibly.  He  continued  to  wipe 
off  the  drops  of  perspiration  from  his  forehead,  but  said  net  a 
word.  Legrand,  too,  was  silent  He  seemed  to  wait  with  stern 
and  frigid  calmness,  and  with  the  incontestable  security'  of  con- 
viction, what  Menier,  who,  he  knew,  was  fully  acquainted  with  all 
his  master's  secrets,  would  reply.     At  last  he  repeated, — 

"  What  have  you  to  say  to  that  ?*' 

*'  What  have  I  to  say?  what  have  I  to  say?**  answered  he,  at 
length.  "  Hell  is  at  work  here,  and  some  demon  seems  busj 
to  destroy  the  reputation  and  happiness  of  a  good  man.  I  hope 
that  you  do  not  believe  these  things,  more  t^m  I  do.  I  know 
Cormelard.  Besides,  he  was  not  at  Beaucaire  at  the  time  to 
which  you  refer, — he  was  in  a  totally  opposite  direction — in 
Paris." 

"  Have  you  any  evidence  of  that?"  asked  Legrand.  **  Revenge, 
Menier,  is  a  dreadful  passion.  It  gives  subtlety  and  cunning  to 
the  meekest,  to  deceive  those  it  desires  to  inunolate ;  it  is  rrady 
to  sacrifice  everything,  provided  it  sees  its  victim  fall,  regardless 
of  respect,  difficulties,  opposition,  obstacles,  or  time.  Yesis 
appear  but  a  day,  while  it  seeks  to  effect  its  purpose  ;  and,  how- 
ever raging  internally,  it  can  assume  the  appearance  of  cold 
indifference.    Have  you  any  proofs,  I  say?** 

*'  They  are  in  Cormelard's  heart" 

*'  Oh,  Menier,  the  heart  of  man  is  deceitfiil  and  timid.  A 
changeling,  inconstant  and  uncertain  as  April  weather.  Build 
not  your  faith  on  any  virtue  until  the  hour  of  trial.  If  you  have 
no  other  foundation  for  your  assertion,  it  is  but  a  bad  one." 

"  Legrand !  Legrand !  you  think  ill  of  a  man  whose  spotless 
life  is  known  to  you.  Are  you  not,  as  well  as  I,  the  almoner  of 
his  secret  beneficence?  Are  you  not  a  constant  witness  of  his 
piety  and  righteousness?'' 

**  To-day  is  not  yesterday,  Menier  t  I  have  known  men  as 
gentle  and  as  good  as  angels  become  tigers  when  their  passions 
were  roused." 

"  To  what  does  all  this  tend,  Legrand  ?  What  does  it  signify?" 

"  It  means  that  I  am  seeking  certainty,  old  man — certainty  in  a 
di*eadful  doubt,  because  I  know  that  the  sword  of  revenge  is 
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sospeoded  over  Cormelard*8  head*  and  that  he  shall  not  faU  if 
innocent ;— it  meaiiB^— " 

"  Are  jou  the  avenger,  Legrand?"  suddenly  exclaimed  Menier, 
placing  himself  before  him.  "  Know  you  not.  that  He  above  us 
has  said,  '  Vengeance  belongeth  to  me,  I  will  punish  the  guilty.' 
I  do  not  understand  you,  Legrand.    You  are  unintelligible." 

"Enigmaa  admit  of  no  explanation»"  replied  Legrand,  with 
alarming  tranquillity,  but  in  a  tone  that  pierced  Menier's  heart. 

*'  Has  Connelard,  then,  nourished  an  adder  in  his  bosom  ?  I 
should  grieve  to  think  ill  of  you,  Legrand;  I  believe  you  upright 
and  just  Have  I,  then,  been  deceived  in  you  ?  Have  you  served 
Connelard  only  to  pry  into  his  secrets,  to  scrutinize  his  actions, 
and  murder  him.    Wo,  then,  to  you !" 

"  Yes,"  oxclaimed  Legrand,  in  a  terrible  voice,  **  I  am  Clichy*s 
avenger.     Ck)rmelard  is  his  murderer. — Go,  tell  him  that!*' 

Before  Menier  could  reflect  on  what  was  to  be  done,  Legrand 
had  quitted  the  room,  and  when  ho  sought  him,  he  had  already 
disappeared.  This  conversation  had  a  most  alarming  effect  on 
the  old  man,  who  cherished  the  warmest  affection  for  his  master, 
in  whose  fortune  and  happiness  he  felt  as  deep  an  interest  as  in 
his  own.  Such  violent  emotions  acted  dreadfully  on  his  mind* 
and  shook  his  frame,  already  bent  and  worn  with  age*  He  w»» 
compelled  to  retire  to  bed  immediately,  where  he  was  seized  by  a 
violent  fever,  and  before  the  morning  dawned,  a  fit  had  terminated 
the  life  of  a  man,  who  for  many  years  had  exhibited  extraordinary 
fidelity  and  atta<^ment  to  his  master. 

Gormelard  was  gready  afflicted  at  the  death  of  Menier,  for 
whom  he  felt  a  sincere  friendship.  No  one  could  supply  his 
place  in  the  house  except  Legrand,  who  had  vanished,  no  one 
knew  where.  Gormelard  could  not  imagine  what  cause  could 
have  induced  a  man,  whom  he  trusted,  to  abandon  his  service  as 
saddenly  as  he  had  entered  it  He  examined  all  the  books  and 
chests :  everything  was  in  perfect  order.  He  inquired  minutely 
into  the  events  of  the  preceding  day,  and  could  only  learn  that 
Legrand  and  Menier  had  had  a  very  animated  conversation  together 
late  in  the  evening.  He  concluded,  therefore,  that  some  cause  of 
diaii^reement  had  arisen  which  had  terminated  in  a  quarrel.  He 
placed,  in  consequence,  one  of  his  most  trustworthy  and  efficient 
workmen  in  Legrand*s  situation,  and  determined  to  perform  the 
duties  himself  that  Menier  had  been  accustomed  to  discharge. 
Accordingly  he  ordered  the  books  of  his  late  faithful  servant  to 
be  carried  to  his  cabinet,  and  shut  himself  up  there. 

A  few  minutes  after  he  was  informed  that  a  stranger  had  been 
waiting  some  time,  who  wished  to  speak  with  him  alone  on  some 
important  business. 

Gormelard  imagined  that  the  visit  had  reference  to  Legrand's 
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diBsppearaMeBf  and  eonmamded  that  the  stnmgar  aiioiild  be 
admitted ;  Imt  repeaied,  instantly  when  he  sow  a  short,  thick«Bet 
man,  yeiy  poorlj  clad,  enter  the  roook.  Although  old,  his  figure 
was  strong  and  powerfiil,  and  his  only  eye  flashed  with  a  sinister 
expression  from  beneath  his  eye-laahes.  A  deep  sear  overspread 
one  side  of  his  face,  and  distingoished  him  as  the  deprsfed 
wretch,  with  whom  we  made  aoqnaintance  at  Beaacaire,  and  the 
man  mentioned  by  Legrand, — ^in  a  word^  Michel  Marcot. 

Although  Cormelard  did  not  recognise  the  physiognomy,  in 
which  were  united  the  canning  of  the  fox,  the  blood-thirstiness 
of  the  hy»na,  and  the  cmeltj  of  the  tiger,  and  on  which  was 
impressed  the  mark  of  every  crime,  yet  it  seemed  as  well  known 
to  him  as  odions,  and  filled  his  sonl  with  instinctive  horror. 

**  Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want  with  me  7"  said  he,  ad- 
dressing the  bold  intruder. 

The  man,  with  disgusting  fiimiliarity,  offered  him  his  filthy 
hand. 

Cormelard  refused  it  disdainfully.  **  Be  quick,"  said  he,  "  my 
time  is  precious." 

"  Oh  \"  began  Marcot,  with  a  satanic  laugh,  **  have,  then,  six 
years  so  changed  me,  or  is  your  memory  so  weakened  by  penances 
that  you  do  not  know  me  ?  Look  at  me  well,  James  Cormelard, 
of  Beaucaire,  and  try  if  you  can  see  as  well  without  your  velvet 
mask  as  through  one.  Do  you  i*emember  that  when  you  bound, 
with  your  own  hand,  the  gaping  wound  where  now  i^pears  this 
broad  scar,  you  said — '  Michel  Marcot,  this  wound  will  always  be 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  me  ? '  See  now,  Michel  Marcot,  who 
assisted  you  so  bravely  to  destroy  the  Huguenots  of  Beaacaire, 
brings  you  this  letter  of  introduction  to  read,  that  mindful  of 
former  duties  and  grateful  fat  past  services,  you  may  learn  to 
reflect  that  it  is  a  difficult  art  to  live  on  air ;  and  lo !  your  eye, 
which  appears,  nevertheless,  very  good,  can  no  longer  decipher 
the  characters !  The  deuce  take  it,  Cormelard,  how  strange  and 
altered  you  seem !  Have  you,  then,  really  become  such  a  bigot 
as  they  say,  that  you  either  do  not  or  will  not  recollect  your  old 
friends  of  a  less  saintly  stamp  ?  Bead,  for  once,  this  letter  of  in- 
troduction, and  remember  well  that  it  was  written  by  the  hand  of 
Bernard  Clichy,  a  hand  that  has  ever  since  been  incapable  of 
writing — when  I  seized  him,  and  you " 

**  Fellow !  what  do  you  desire  of  me  ?"  exclaimed  Cormdard, 
wildly,  and  grasping  the  table,  before  which  he  was  standing* 
with  a  convulsive  movement  "  Silence,  for  heaven's  sake, 
silence ;  no  more  of  that,  but  say  what  you  require.'* 

''  Why,  then.  Master  Cormelard,  why  should  I  not  qteak? 
Has  your  heart  become  so  weak  that  you  fmd  no  longer  any 
pleasure  in  recounting  your  heroic  deeds  ?    Becal  to  mind  only 
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how  joar  old  enemy,  Bernard  Glichy,  who  deprived  you  of 
the  lady,  Agnes  Bonrel,  and  her  precious  gold,  with  which  I 
enjoyed  bo  many  happy  days,  hut  which,  alas  1  is  now  all  spent ; 
reeal  to  mind,  I  say,  how  he  fought  like  a  lion,  and  how  your 
dagger — see,  here  it  is — ^I  preserred  it  in  memory  of  its  excellent 
service — soon  terminated  his  resistance  and  life  !  The  devil ! 
that  was,  indeed,  an  admirable  thrust!  I  never  saw  but  one 
other  like  it.  And  the  woman :  let  no  one  affirm  that  old  love 
does  not  bum  1  It  is  no  such  thing !  And  the  woman,  how  she 
clung  to  your  knees  and  entreated  you  to  spare  her  life  !  How 
the  d^ger  hissed  in  my  ear  as  it  plunged  into  her  heart !  You 
see,"  continued  the  insatiable  tonnenter,  heedless  of  Connelard's 
change  of  colour,  and  the  drops  of  cold  perspiration  that  coursed 
each  other  down  his  hcMrror-sthcken  cheeks,  **  my  memory  is  still 
fresh  I  Yes,  yes,  Michel  Marcot  is  not  yet  so  old  as  he  appears, 
and  he  can  still  relate  more— aye,  under  certain  circumstances,  do 
more  than  they  may  like  who  have  to  feel  it/'  Whilst  he  thus 
spoke,  he  made  an  expressive  movement  with  his  dagger. 

Oormelard  tottered. 

"  Did  you  then  imagine,"  added  Marcot,  "  that  the  little  black 
rag,  whidi  covered  your  face,  disguised  you  from  me  as  from 
others — ^that  the  black  mantle  which  concealed  your  slender 
figure  from  the  fools  of  Beaucaire,  prevented  me  also  from  dis^ 
covering  you?  Ah,  ah,  ah,  Michel  Marcot  was  not  so  long  in 
your  fiather's  service,  and  afterwards  his  neighbour  and  workman, 
not  to  be  able  to  recognise  your  father's  only  son  under  any  dis- 
guise !  But,  friend  Gormelard,  I  reaUy  fear  you  are  ill.  Gome, 
a  thousand  pounds  will  stop  my  tongue,  until  they  are  gone,  at 
least,— Hind  itien  again !  Be  not  childish !  Do  not  take  it  so  to 
heart !     But  I  do  think  he  is  fainting !" 

In  fact,  Gormelard  became  evexy  instant  paler,  tottered  still 
more,  and  at  last  sank,  without  the  least  sign  of  life,  in  the  chair 
behind  him« 

Marcot  was  alarmed.  For  a  moment  he  stood  irresolute,  but 
quickly  recollecting  himself,  he  locked  the  door,  cautiously 
examined  Gormelaid,  and  when  he  was  convinced  that  he  was  in 
a  deep  swoon,  he  carefully  searched  the  room.  Several  iron 
chests  stood  around,  with  the  keys  in  the  locks. 

"  Ah !"  exclaimed  he,  "  I  may  at  least  save  him  the  trouble  of 
counting !" 

He  opened  the  chests,  one  after  the  other,  until  he  found  gold 
in  the  last.  A  demoniacal  joy  shone  in  his  eyes,  and  suffused 
his  hideous  visage  with  a  crimson  glow.  With  the  most  insati- 
able avidity  he  filled  every  part  of  his  clothes  and  even  his  wide 
shoes.  When  he  had  finished  his  operations,  he  thought  of  his 
personal  security.    Gormelard  lay  stUl  motionlesB.   Marcot  began 
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to  speak  in  a  loud  Voice,  in  order  to  deceive  any  of  the  servants 
who  might  be  passing  near  the  room,  unlocked  the  door,  cast  a 
monmM  look  on  the  remaining  gold  that  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  behind,  and,  bidding  the  insensible  Gonnelard  a  pretended 
adien,  he  left  the  apartment  withont  being  observed. 

All  went  on  as  usual  in  the  house,  but  the  new  cleik  did  not 
clearly  understand  the  accounts,  and  found  many  things  which 
required  explanation.  He  expected  his  master  every  moment,  as 
he  was  accustomed  to  enter  the  counting-house  frequently  to  see 
that  all  was  right,  but  Cormelard  did  not  make  his  appearance. 
He  inquired  if  he  was  detained  by  any  particular  business,  and 
was  ixiformed  that  he  was  engaged  with  a  stranger;  bat,  after 
waiting  some  time,  he  went  with  some  of  the  servants  to  the  door 
of  his  cabinet,  and  not  being  able  to  hear  the  least  sound,  they 
ventured  to  enter,  and,  to  their  horror,  discovered  their  respected 
master  apparently  a  corpse. 

Cries  of  murder  now  i^sounded  through  the  spactoos  house, 
and  every  one  hastened  to  the  spot. 

As,  after  a  close  examination,  they  could  not  find  any  wound, 
they  employed  all  the  usual  means  to  restore  suspended  aniuLa- 
tion,  but  without  success,  until  the  arrival  of  surgical  assistance. 

Cormelard  opened  his  eyes  at  length  with  a  distracted  look. 
"  Where  is  the  villain  ?"  asked  he,  wildly. 

No  one  could  give  any  information,  as  no  one  had  seen  him 
depart.  The  physician  ordered  all  the  servants  to  withdraw,  and 
endeavoured  to  calm  the  agitation  of  his  patient.  He  thcMight  it 
very  singular  that  his  mind  should  be  so  excited,  while  his 
physical  strength  was  entirely  prostrated.  He  was  quite  delimuB, 
and  raved  wildly  of  Beaucaire  and  murder.  He  fancied  that  all 
around  him  were  ghosts  of  departed  spirits.  Thus  passed  a 
dreadful  night  Towards  morning  the  doctor  bled  him,  after 
which  the  delirium  gradually  ceased ;  he  sank  into  a  state  of  ex- 
haustion, and  then  into  a  deep  sleep.  When  he  awoke,  he  was 
much  calmer.  The  visions  did  not  return,  but  still  there  was  a 
restlessness,  a  terror,  that  seemed  inexplicable  to  the  physieian. 
He  now,  for  the  first  time,  inquired  for  the  man  who  had  robbed 
him. 

"  Has  he  robbed  me  P"  said  Cormelard.  "  Yes,  indeed.  The 
gold  is  not  the  best  thing  which  he  has  stolen  from  me— 4eave 
him  that." 

**  I  have  given  the  provost  information  of  the  robbery,*'  replied 
the  doctor.    "  The  gates  are  closed :  the  robber  will  be  taken." 

'*  For  heaven's  sake,"  cried  Cormelard,  *' hasten  to  the  provost 
Let  the  fellow  keep  what  he  has,  only  do  not  bring  hhn  back." 

The  physician  wondered.  He  feared  the  return  of  the  ravings, 
and  to  calm  the  sufferer  he  sent  to  the  provost. 
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The  circomatance  had  excited  a  great  sensation  at  Lyons,  hut 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  clae  of  Marcot;  nor  could  any  trace 
be  discovered  of  Legrand,  whose  disappearance  at  such  a  moment 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  other.    But,  in  a  few  days,  the  occurrence  seemed  forgotten. 

This  was  not,  however,  the  case  at  Cormelard's.  When  tlie 
physician  had  quieted  his  fears  respecting  the  search  after  the 
thief,  he  sent  for  his  confessor. 

Lenormand,  the  Franciscan,  a  man  of  middle  age,  with  an 
insignificant  expression  of  countenance  and  a  genuine  pharisaical 
appearance,  soon  after  entered.  The  physician  and  all  the 
attendants  immediately  quitted  the  room.  The  monk  sat  down 
gracioasly  on  the  bed.  "  You  are  suffering,"  he  began,  with  a 
honied  look,  "  in  consequence,  I  understand,  of  the  deplorable 
n>bbery  committed  on  you  by  a  rogue.  Be  assured,  I  sympa- 
thise most  sincerely  with  you,  not  only  for  the  loss  you  have  sus- 
tained, but  because  it  may  deprive  you  of  the  power  of  indulging 
your  munificent  disposition.  We,  too,  must  thus  be  sufferers,  for 
are  you  not  our  greatest  benefactor,  who  commiserates,  more  than 
any  other,  the  poverty  of  our  convent?'* 

Cormelard  sighed  deeply. 

"Alas!"  said  he,  "I  grieve  not  for  the  gold;  my  sorrow  lies 
deeper." 

'-  What,  then,  can  be  the  cause  of  your  affliction  ?"  continued 
Lenormand,  with  a  look  of  anxious  expectation  and  surprise. 
*'  You,  the  ideal  of  a  Christian,  so  pious  and  zealous  in  the  per- 
foimance  of  your  religious  duties,  so  inexhaustible  in  your 
charity ;  what  sin  can  you  have  committed  that  can  thus  disturb 
your  peace  of  mind?  Speak,  master  and  friend.  The  church  is 
80  mild.  Where  is  the  wound  for  which  it  has  no  balsam,  the 
sorrow  for  which  it  possesses  no  remedy?  And  were  your  sins 
red  as  carnation,  it  could  still  remove  the  stains  and  render  them 
whiter  than  snow." 

"  Bed,  aye,  red,"  sighed  Cormelard,  from  the  deepest  recesses 
of  his  alarmed  conscience;  "red  as  blood.  These  hands  are 
stained  with  blood." 

"  Some  youthful  passion,  perhaps  ?  Yet  proceed,  master  and 
friend !  The  holy  saints  have  performed  so  much  more  than  was 
required  of  them,  that  a  treasure  of  good  works  is  preserved  in 
the  book  of  life,  which  is  employed  for  the  benefit  of  those  re- 
penting sinners  on  whom  the  church  is  pleased  to  confer  them. 
And  who  can  have  a  greater  claim  to  participate  in  those  blessings 
than  you,  the  most  fiuthful  son  of  the  church — her  benefactor?" 

Cormelard  looked  at  him,  and  was  convinced.  His  breast  was 
lighter,  he  breathed  more  freely.  The  words  and  encouragement 
ofthe  monk  filled  him  with  a  renewed  hope  and  consolatioiL 
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He  then  related  to  the  indalgent  confessor  all  that  the  reader 
has  already  learned  from  the  conversation  of  Marcot  and  the  snr* 
mises  of  Legrand.  He  confessed  that  his  ancient,  eternal,  and 
ever-consuming  hatred  had  constantly  haunted  him — that  ani- 
mated hy  his  ahhorrence  of  heresy,  possessed  of  the  furious  spirit 
of  revenge,  and  glowing  with  the  religious  fervour  of  the  time,  he 
had  hastened  to  Beaucaire,  spurred  on  by  the  duke  of  Mont- 
pensier  and  the  cardinal  of  Guise,  had  murdered  Bernard  Clichy 
and  his  wife  with  his  own  hand,  and  caused  the  death  of  seven 
hundred  heretics. 

When  Cormelard  had  terminated  his  confession,  he  raised  his 
eyes  anxiously  towards  the  monk. 

The  arguments  with  which  Lenormand  endeavoured  to  satisfy 
Cormelard's  awakened  conscience  seemed  to  him,  who  thirsted 
for  consolation,  so  cogent  and  valid,  that  he  felt  himself  com- 
pletely relieved  from  the  weight  that  had  so  long  oppressed  his 
mind,  and  joyfully  funded  a  capital  for  the  salvation  of  souls  by 
masses.  He  provided  handsomely  for  all  the  churches  and  con- 
vents of  the  city,  and  particularly  for  the  one  of  which  Lenonnand 
was  a  member,  gave  liberally  to  the  poor,  and  entirely  recovered 
his  peace  of  mind. 

Having  thus  succeeded  in  appeasing  the  stings  of  conscience, 
his  healSi  improved  rapidly.  The  earthly  remains  of  Menier 
were  interred  with  funeral  pomp ;  and  Cormelard  devoted  himself 
with  renewed  ardour  to  his  business,  thought  cahnly  on  his  visit 
to  Beaucaire,  shipped  his  goods  in  a  vessel  proceeding  down 
the  Rhone  thither,  and  determined  to  superintend  the  sale  of  them 
that  time  himself. 

{To  be  contmued.) 


HOW  I  BECAME  AN  ACTOR. 
By  J.  F.  F. 

{Continued  from  page  868.) 

PART  n. 

It  was  a  "respectable"  night — ^the  night  of  which  I  speak,  and 
on  which  I  made  my  dehul. 

Reader,  I  have  told  you  that  my  aunts  were  respectable.  Have 
you  any  idea  of  what  is  represented,  or  supposed  to  be  repre- 
sented, by  respectability  ?  Have  you  ever  had  your  pockets  fiUed 
(metaphorically)  to  overflowing  with  it  ?    Have  you  ever  been,  ao 
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to  speak,  permeated  by  it?  Bat,  of  coarse,  you  have !  It  is 
▼erj  absard  of  me  to  waste  time  by  asking ;  because,  without 
doubt,  youVe  had  it  about  you,  and  used  it  at  some  particular 
place,  at  some  particular  hour,  and  under  some  particular  cir* 
cumstances— everybody  has.  Some  persons  won't  agree  with  it 
at  all;  and  U  has  a  very  marked  objection  to  agree  long  with 
others.  As  a  class,  I  know  of  only  one  to  which  the  halo  of 
respectability  is  ever  faithful — I  mean  the  waiters.  There  may 
be  other  men,  who,  under  trying  and  difficult  circumstances^ 
strike  the  vulgar  crowd  with  awe ;  but  these  often  have  no 
respect  for  respectability.  They  go  home,  perhaps,  and  drink 
brandy-and-water,  or  smoke  clay-pipes  and  bird's-eye.  When  I 
name  the  waiter  as  giving  a  sensation  of  thorough  respectability, 
mind,  I  confine  myself  exclusively  to  the  genus  white  neck-tie. 

You  may  be  inclined  to  laugh  at  me  for  giving  importance  to 
such  a  subject ;  but,  really,  you  have  no  idea  of  what  is  required 
to  keep  it  up.  I  know  a  man,  who,  having  once  caught  himself 
asleep  in  church,  has  taken  to  wearing  hats  for  the  rest  of  his 
life ;  and  I  doubt  if  even  that  severe  infliction  will  restore  him 
to  his  lost  position.  This  man  would  not  be  seen,  under  any 
pretence  whatever,  taking  a  book  through  the  streets  on  a  week- 
day, for  fear  of  meeting  respectability  round  the  comer,  though 
he  rather  likes  to  carry  two  on  a  Sunday,  of  a  particular  binding 
and  colour.  You  run  all  kinds  of  risks  if  you  go  in  for  the 
respectability  dodge ;  in  fact,  you  are  not  sure  of  yourself  for  a 
moment.  If  you  take  a  third-class  ticket,  for  instance,  at  a  frouzy 
eut-of-the-way  station  of  your  imagination,  for  a  day's  journey  on 
the  railway  of  life,  ten  to  one  but  a  porter  of  the  broUierhood — 
a  porter  of  the  mind — steps  up  and  says  "  First,  Sir,"  in  a  con- 
fident tone  of  voice.  You  say  "  Third,"  in  faltering  accents,  and 
your  respectability  is  gone.  You  cannot  have  it  about  you,  and* 
forget  it  for  an  instant.  You  cannot  lay  it  aside  and  go,  leaving 
it  at  home,  without  returning  to  find  it  seriously  damaged. 
Somebody — an  intimate  friend  perhaps — ^has  been  examining 
your  title  to  it,  and  found  a  screw  loose.  I  remember  well  how 
I  became  deprived  of  it  It  caught  me  unawares,  looking  at 
Punch  and  Judy,  up  a  back  street.  I  resorted  to  absence  of 
mind  as  a  subterfuge  immediately,  and  gazed  very  intently  at 
something  particular,  which  existed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
ixkosi  distant  lamp-post,  but  without  success — ^respectability  sent 
a  cap  after  me,  which  intruded  itself  most  unscrupulously  upon 
my  privacy.  I  walked  straight  at  the  said  cap,  and  drove  the 
enemy  into  a  comer,  where  I  left  him.  I  have  never  been  the 
same  person  since ;  and  I  dare  no  more  wear  a  hat  than  fly — my 
punishment  is  to  constantly  bear  upon  my  head  a  reminder  of 
my  fallen  condition. 
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One  word  more  bef<H«  I  drop  the  stibjeeC  If  yoa  are  respect- 
able jon  will  never  understand  that  delight  which  can  gaze  for  a 
^ole  fire  minntes  on  the  idiocrw^y  of  the  individnal  who  provides 
the  '*food  of  love"  for  this  loving  couple  and  their  offspring  (I 
mean  Ptameh,  Judy,  and  baby).  I  can  see  him  now — theorcheetra — 
a  square  figure  in  a  large  gr»Eit-ooat,  with  a  dmm  somewhere  aboat 
the  region  of  the  stomach,  and  a  mnsical  instniment  (improperly 
so  called)  under  his  chin.  He  struck  me  first  as  being,  possibly, 
the  remains  of  an  old  clock-case  sadly  out  of  order,  turned  upside 
down,  possessing  the  remains  of  a  musical  but  disordered  in- 
terior, and  having  very  erroneous  and  c<»nplicated  ideas  with 
regard  to  "  time  and  the  hour/*  its  fiice  washed  clean  by  the  hand 
of  age ;  and,  lastly,  with  its  pendulum  of  an  adipose  and  globular 
form,  working  violently  at  the  wrong  end.  I  say,  if  you  are 
respectable,  you  will  never  dare  to  study  this  phenomenon  of 
nature.    And^  now,  to  resume. 

I  said  it  was  a  respectable  night,  by  which  I  mean  that  it  was 
a  bespeak — a  "grand  extra  night,"  or  extrorgrtmd  night,  as  Wiggles, 
the  low  comedian  and  clown,  suggested  by  way  of  correction. 
Sir  John  P}thion  had  signified  his  determination  to  be  present; 
and,  consequently,  a  full  house  was  expected,  because  the  town 

of  W always  went  after  Sir  John.    He  had  been  knighted 

by  his  most  Christian  majesty  King  George  the  Fourth,  because 
hiB  most  Christian  majesty  was  once  compelled  by  cirenmstances 
to  pass  through  W  when  Sir  John  was  mayor.  Sir  John 
had  a  weakness  for  pantomimes ;  and  the  management,  once  a 
year,  revived  the  old  jokes  for  him,  and  re-painted  the  old  scenny, 
merely  asking<as  a  return  the  liba*ty  to  make  use  of  his  name  on 
the  bUls,  for  a  week  beforehand.  Sir  John  was  very  proud  of  his 
title,  and  liked  to  be  made  much  of,  so  that,  at  a  particular  season 
of  the  year,  the  houses  in  chancery,  situated  at  unavoidable  angles 
and  open  parts  of  the  town,  broke  out  anew  with  enoimous  red 
letters  like  typographical  sores.  These  took  the  Bev.  Luke 
Waters  by  surprise ;  and  the  members  of  his  oongr^(ation  would 
discoTer  themselves  reading  their  contents  all  of  a  sudden,  and 
would  rush  frantically  in  another  direction.  Sir  John  hated  the 
rev.  gent,  above  named  with  great  pleasure ;  and  the  rev.  gent 
hated  Sir  John  vdth  the  hatred  of  Dissent— which  is  strong,  if 
not  bitter,  at  times. 

We  had  a  full  house,  and  everything  went  off  perfectly.  Sir 
John  sat  through  the  first  act  of  Macbeth  with  calmness  and 
resignation,  waiting  for  his  reward.  Mr.  W.  W.  Wilmington 
Greavel  mesmerised  him  completely  in  the  second  act,  during 
the  delivery  of  the  dagger  speech ;  and  he  woke — fresh  and  alive 

for  the  pantomime.    He  began  to  laugh  as  soon  as  the  bell 

sounded  to  call  the  orchestrfi  together ;  and  became  quite  radiant 
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when  Wiggles  made  his  bow,  and  winked  apat  htm,  with  the 
remark  that  he  was  "  there  again ! "  The  only  peculiarity  I 
obeerred  about  him,  other  than  what  I  have  stated,  consisted  in 
the  periodical  removing  of  his  hands  from  their  usnal  position 
on  his  thighs  to  the  pockets  of  his  tail-coat,  as  though  he  were 
apprehensive  of  the  presence  of  pickpockets.  This  was  usually 
followed  by  a  leaning  forward,  and  a  rising  of  about  an  inch  from 
his  seat,  which  he  resumed  with  a  wriggle.  I  took  it  to  have 
been  merely  a  nervous  affection.  It  took  place  usually  while  the 
clown  and  pantaloon  were  jumping  through  a  trap-door,  or  when 
they  fired  off  slaps  in  the  face  at  one  another,  with  sudden  and 
startling  effect  I  made  a  great  success.  I  had  to  go  to  a  pawn- 
broker s  shop,  I  remember,  with  a  bundle,  which,  together  with 
my  hat  and  pocket-handkerchief,  were  taken  away  from  me  by 
Wiggles  without  my  knowledge.  My  part  was  a  small  one;  I 
must  allow,  but  still  it  was  effective— for  the  end  of  it  was  that  I 
had  my  head  cut  off  with  a  pair  of  enormous  shears  by  this  same 
Wiggles,  for  my  presumption  in  daring  to  come  out  of  the  shop 
■gain  to  demand  my  property.  After  diat  I  was  a  young  gentle« 
man,  in  a  small  way  of  business,  with  a  propensity  to  stand  at 
my  door>waj  without  any  observable  reason,  other  than  the  dis^ 
interested  one  of  allowing  Wiggles  to  rub  a  pat  of  butter  on  my 
door-steps  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  me  down. 

Helen  Wilmington  Greavel  was  the  good  little  fairy,  ah ! — ^but« 
no,  we  will  retnm  to  her  presently. 

After  the  performance  I  managed  to  wander  about  till  I  found 
myself  in  the  midst  of  the  audience,  in  the  refreshment-room.  I 
stood  there  and  looked  on  at  Sir  John  eating,  quite  surprised  at 
the  change  of  expression  in  his  countenance.  He  seemed  to  me 
to  be  feaifully  savage,  and  dreadfully  put  out  of  temper ;  but,  as 
nobody  else  seemed  afraid  of  him,  I  took  it  for  granted  that  I 
might  be  mistaken.  Suddenly  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  me--^ 
filled  his  mouth  with  thi'ee-quarters  of  a  penny  bun — thrust  the 
baad  that  lately  held  it  into  his  right  trousers-pocket — transferred 
his  large  gold^headed  cane  from  his  left  hand  to  a  position  between 
his  knees  as  he  stood  by  the  counter — and,  pausing  a  moment, 
held  up  his  left  fore-finger  for  the  space  of  ten  seconds ;  then 
Ahmly  crooking  it  he  swallowed  the  mouthful,  and  ejaculated  the 
word  '<  boy"  three  times,  with  the  utmost  haste. 

I  was  transfixed  as  it  were,  and  held  on  to  my  coat  behind 
^th  great  determination. 

'*  Qoy,  boy,  boy,  come  here  1 "  said  he,  as  he  walked  up  to  me, 
seeing  that  I  had  no  intention  of  obeying  him,  thereby  as  it  were 
<^S8tleing  his  king.  Having  reached  me  he  seized  my  right  with 
his  left--drew  out  his  own  right  from  the  depths  of  his  trousers* 
F^t,  and  having  apparently  let  off   his   superfluous  steam, 
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qQietlv  deposited  ten  sfaiUings  io  mj  open 
up  my  fingers  as  «  final  precantion.  Of  eoorse  I  ran  awcjr  I  I 
conld  no  more  dare  offer  to  retnm  the  money  than  I  could  keep 
ity  and  remain  in  his  presence.  I  son^t  Wi^les,  to  whom  I 
eonfided  the  secret  for  safety,  fearing  th^  I  should  not  be  able  to 
keep  it  myself. 

•*  Is  that  all  r  said  he,  *'  don't  you  want  assistance  ?" 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  I  dcm't  know  what  to  do  with  the  money." 

"  Do  with  it !  do  with  it !  why,  it's  only  a  pilL" 

"^  A  piU !"  I  exclaimed,  "  what  do  you  mean?" 

"  Something  to  swallow ! "  he  replied. 

«•  How  can  I  do  that  ?"  I  asked,  doubtfully. 

"  Drink  it — of  course  that's  the  only  way." 

*<  Drink  it !  but  you  can*t  drink  mon^.*' 

**  €an*t  I,  though ! "  ejaculated  Wiggles.  "  IVe  taken  a  much 
larger  dose  than  half-a«oTereign  liquidly  before  now.  Just  you 
trymoL" 

"  Ah !  but  then  you*re  a  clown,  and  you  can  do  all  kinds  of 
tricks." 

*'  Wen,  now  you  mention  it,"  said  he,  "1  do  know  a  trick  or 
two;  but  it's  easy  enough — this  one  is — ^nothing  at  all  when 
you*re  used  to  it.  Look  here,"  he  went  on  demonstratively,  ''of 
course,  it  stands  to  reason,  before  you  can  drink  it,  you  must  melt 
it.  Perhaps  you  never  saw  money  melted?  No !  Well,  I  don*t 
wonder  at  that ;  very  few  people  have ;  that's  the  curious  part  of 
Ihe  business.  The  gradual  disappearance  is  not  perceived  even 
by  the  operator.  It  slips  through  the  fingero,*'  said  Wiggles, 
opening  his  own,  "  in  the  most  wonderfiil  manner.  Most  people 
l^un  the  secret  before  long,  however,  which  is  supposed  to  hare 
been  handed  down  to  us  from  the  anci^it  Irish,  whose  descend- 
ants still  practLse  it ;  but  if  you  don't  discover  it  in  early  life,  the 
chances  are  you  won't  discover  it  at  alL" 

'<  I  should  like  to,"  said  I. 

Wiggles  resumed,  **  Well,  you  remember  the  history  of  those 
renowned  but  misguided  individuals,  commonly  called  Mark 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  I ;  "of  course— they  were—" 

"  Never  mind  what  they  uvrv,"  continued  Wiggles,  taking  me 
up  short ;  "  they  were  very  great  personages,  who  were  no  better 
(ban  they  should  be." 

I  mildly,  and  with  the  utmost  respect  for  the  convicttims  of 
Wiggles,  remarked  that  I  didn't  really  see  why  they  had  any 

need  to  be. 

«•  That's  all  you  know  about  it,  my  worthy,"  he  answered, 
blandly.  All  X  know  is,  that  the  world  in  general  ain't  quite  of 
your  way  of  thinking. '   When  you  get  as  old  as  I  asn  you'll  want 
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people  to  think  you  a  great  deal  better  than  you  should  be ;  and 
your  neighboure  will  expeet  you  to  think  of  them  as  you  would 
they  should  think  of  you.    That's  the  correct  way  of  putting  it." 

I  didn't  quite  get  at  his  meaning ;  and  I  told  him  so. 

**  Why,  it's  just  this,"  he  explained ;  ''  some  day  or  other,  when 
you  get  married,  and  get  to  be  one  beside  yourself,  if  anybody 
comes  and  tells  you  that  your  wife  is  no  better  than  she  should 
be,  it  will  surprise  me  veiy  much  if  you  don't  knock  that  in- 
dividual down." 

He  paused — and,  going  up  to  the  large  mirror  in  the  green- 
room, took  to  looking  very  intently  at  his  chin. 

After  a  pause — I  brought  him  back  to  the  subject  we  started 
with. 

"  All  right,  my  boy,*'  he  resumed,  **  I'm  all  here  ! " 

Why  he  ahoidd  have  said  so,  seeing  that  I  never  doubted  the 
fact  for  an  instant,  I  am  unable  to  explain.     He  went  on — 

'*  Well,  we  were  talking  of  Cleopatra.  You  remember  the 
wonderful  peaii  which  that  slightly  incorrect  female  turned  into 
swizzle  ?" 

*'  Yes,  she  melted  it ;  and  he-^" 

'*  Drank  it !  right  Right  you  are !  Now,  you  twig ! "  said 
Wiggles,  with  a  benign  expression  of  countenance,  and  poking 
me  under  the  ribs,  "  ^at's  one  to  you ! " 

I  fancied  he'd  think  me  very  ignorant  if  I  didn't  laugh — so 
I  did. 

**  Funny  dog !  **  he  went  on ;  "  that*s  just  it.  The  new  young 
gentleman  in  the  character  of  Cleopatra--^Mr.  Wiggles  as  Antony 
— ^the  part  of  the  pearl  by  half*a-sovereign — positively  for  this 
night  only."  And  he  shook  his  hat  with  a  jerk  (till  it  took  up 
a  knowing  position  (xa  two  hairs),  extended  at  the  same  time  his 
dexter  leg ;  then,  seizing  me,  he  exclaimed  vehemently,  "  To  the 
Kemble  I  Lights  there,  ho  1  To  the  Kemble ! "  I  had  no  alter- 
native— BO  I  went;  but  what  was  to  be  the  end  I  knew  not. 
However,  I  soon  learned.  We  had  brandy-and-water  for  two-^ 
lour  times,  which  Wiggles  was  kind  enough  to  drink  for  me, 
because  I  didn't  like  it ;  and  after  that  we  had  something  "  neat" 
to  settle  things,  which  Wiggles  was  also  kind  enough  to  dispose 
of  for  me  for  the  same  reason.  Lastly,  we  had  an  excellent 
sapper,  which  I  managed  to  save  Wiggles  the  trouble  of  finishing 
quite  on  his  own  account  I  remember  giving  the  waiter  nine- 
pence  hal^enny  (which  was  all  I  had  left).  I  gave  it  to  him  to 
attract  his  attention  from  the  palm  of  his  hand,  which  seemed  to 
suddenly  claim  all  .his  eye-sight  as  he  met  us  at  the  door.  It 
struck  me,  going  home,  that  he  must  have  been  a  Scotchman, 
who  was  merely  watching  for  the  advent  of  the  national  violin. 
It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  I  may  have  been  wrong. 
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When  I  rose  next  morning  I  hud  qnite  mastered  the  science  of 
melting  money,  and  was  also  confirmed  in  a  helief  which  I  had 
long  held — ^namely,  that  the  Temperance  Society  was  a  mnch 
over-rated  one.  Its  principles  seemed  to  me  not  only  easy  to  he 
followed,  hut  agreeable  in  themselves.  I  think  it  right  here  jnst 
to  remark,  on  my  way,  that  I  by  no  means  hold  myself  bound  to 
the  same  belief  at  the  present  time :  on  the  contrary,  I  may  say 
that  my  opinions  are  undergoing  a  gradual  change. 

Wiggles  met  me  joyfully  next  morning,  and  asked  me  to  dine 
with  him,  which  I  agreed  to  do.  I  liked  him  better  than  any  one 
connected  with  the  theatre  except — 

Well,  I  must  tell  yon  all  about  it  now.  You  know,  if  you  don*t 
feel  interested  in  what  I  m  going  to  say,  you  had  better  skip. 

"  Youll  see  Helen  home,  like  a  good  boy,  won't  yon?"  said 
Mr.  W.  W.  Wilmington  Greavel  to  me,  after  Macbeth,  on  the 
second  night  (There  was  always  a  second  performance  exactly 
like  the  first,  for  the  low  people  to  see,  which  was  given  out  as 
the  grand  peiformance  of  last  night,  repeated  for  this  mghi  only 
with  the  same  cast)  Of  course  I  felt  the  honour,  and  I  said,  with 
pleasure,  that  I  should  be  delighted  to  see  Miss  Helen  home ;  and 
I  was.  That  was  how  we  fell  in  love !  She  was  beautiful — oh, 
BO  beautiful !  She  had  black  liquid  eyes,  like  miniature  lakes, 
glossy  and  deep,  fringed  by  long  graceful  lashes  like  the  reeds 
that  surround  dieir  margins,  and  reflected  clearly  on  the  pohshed 
surface.  It  seemed  to  me,  when  I  beheld  myself  mirrored  in 
those  eyes,  as  though  I  might  have  passed  for  Moses  in  the  bnll- 
rushes — only  that  I  thought  myself  rather  too  good-looking.  We 
have  no  positive  proof  that  he  was  a  handsome  baby  :  however, 
let  that  pass.  Her  mouth  and  teeth — ^but  I  cannot  possibly  go 
into  detail — ^words  are  too  weak  to  express  half  her  loveliness. 
I  thought,  when  she  brightened  up  and  spoke  to  me,  that  the 
world  was,  so  to  speak,  nowhere ;  that,  in  fact,  I  was  sitting  in 
ideal  stalls,  with  her  eyes  for  light  and  her  voice  for  music,  listr 
ening  to  some  beautifiil  play.  When  she  ceased  to  speak,  and 
left  my  presence  for  an  instant,  it  was  as  though  all  these  things 
had  ended.  (I  tell  you  again  you  can  pass  on,  or  turn  over,  if  yon 
like.)  I  think  it  was  about  three  evenings  after  I  had  seen  her 
home  that  I  was  sitting  in  the  green-room  alone,  with  my  back  to 
the  door,  profoundly  thinking  of  nothing  at  all,  when  I  foH  two 
little  hands  tightly  pressed  over  my  eyes.  They  felt  veiycoW; 
but  I  didn't  miud  that 

*'  Guess  who  T*  said  a  voice  behind  me. 

*'  I  can%"  said  I,  fearing  to  break  the  spell. 

"  But  you  must" 

"  But  I  can't" 

'*  Then  I  won't  kiss  you,  if  you  don't" 
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So  I  gaessed,  of  course.  Wiggles  saw  what  took  place,  bat  I 
must  do  hiin  the  justice  to  say  he  only  winked  and  forgot  it.  It 
was  very  kind  of  him,  because,  no  doubt,  W.  W.  Wilmingtoa 
Greavel  might  have  had  an  opinion  of  his  own,  and  might  have 
acted  upon  it  I  had  had  one  kiss  before,  though,  at  first,  she 
thought  it  wrong  to  give  it,  "  Because,'*  she  said,  "  she  never  saw 
father  and  mother  do  it  at  home.'' 

Here  I  may  as  well  record  my  views  on  the  subject  of  kissing* 

I  think,  that  a  kiss,  when  resorted  to  as  a  restorative,  and  not 
injudiciously  taken  as  a  stimulant,  is  one  of  the  best  of  medicines. 
It  was  used,  by  my  aunts,  as  a  mild  aperient,  after  a  heavy 
debauch  on  the  contents  of  family  jars. 

But  to  return — there's  no  use  in  smothering  the  fact,  first  love 
never  suits  this  world — nature,  or  rather  ill-nature,  seems  to  have 
set  its  face  gainst  it:  at  least,  lean  come  to  no  other  conclusion. 
W.  W.  Wilmington  Greavel  gave  mo  notice  to  quit.  I  was  very 
wretched.  I  vowed  never  to  forget  Helen,  and,  of  course,  I  never 
will ;  but  that's  no  satisfaction  now. 

I  dined  with  Wiggles  before  I  left,  and  he  tried  hard  to  cheef 
me  up,  bat  couldn't  If  he  succeeded  in  making  me  laugh,  I 
don't  think  I  should  have  spoken  to  him  any  more.  It  was,  to 
my  mind,  the  whole  of  that  day,  as  it  might  be  to  the  proprietor 
of  a  small  crockery-ware  shop  in  a  snug  way  of  business,  who, 
smoking  the  pipe  of  peace  in  his  back  parlour,  hears  suddenly  a 
general  smash  in  the  shop.  I  saw  her  at  the  window  when  I  was 
going  away,  and  it  seemed  then  as  though  the  crockery  had  not 
been  broken  at  all,  but  that  merely  a  glass  botUe  belonging  to 
some  one  else,  outside  in  the  street,  had  fallen  and  startled  me ; 
but  I  was  soon  wretched  again.  I  thought  W.  W.  Wilmington 
Greavel's  conduct,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  ungentlemanly — the  more 
80,  as  I  had  given  him  my  services  gratis.  But  I  have  not  quite 
finished  yet 

Wiggles  had  what  he  called  cats'-meat  pie  for  dinner.  He  was 
cooking  it  when  I  entered ;  it  was  tied  up  in  a  cloth,  and  stood, 
iu  a  saucepan  on  the  hob.  I  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
proceedings ;  and  he  talked  to  me  as  he  prepai-ed  everything. 
At  last  we  sat  down. 

"  P'r'aps  you  don't  like  cats'-meat  pie  ?"  said  he. 

I  said  I  didn't  know,  but  that  it  wasn't  likely. 

*'  Try  it"  said  he,  **  it's  a  first-rate  thing  for  whiskers  and 
Uuls." 

I  didn't  believe  him.     . 

"Well,"  said  he,  "  if  you  notice  cats,  you'll  see." 
He  wouldn't  let  me  doubt  him,  but  went  on. 
**  You  take  my  word  for  it,  in  less  than  two  years'  time,  you'll 
l^ve  both,  after  eating  that" 
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And  lie  gave  me  a  plate  ftdl  of  pie. 

*'  And,  what's  more  than  that,  you  will  be  veij  likely  to  take 
toHiles,'" 

Of  course,  I  found  out  that  the  pie  was  a  beef-steak  oiie.  I 
couldn't  eat  much,  it  was  as  hard  its  Mr.  W.  W.  Wibnington 
Greavers  heart.  Wiggles  made  a  very  good  dinner,  (I  remember 
because  I  was  unhappy,  and  I  watched  him,)  and  I  believe  he  is 
still  alive,  which  I  am  unable  to  satisfactorily  account  for.  For 
my  own  part,  I  have  reason  to  be  thankful,  that,  in  a  moment 
9f  distraction,  1  was  not  led  to*  swallow  anything  but  the  paste. 

I  left  the  town  of  W ,  after  having  taken  leave  of  Wiggles, 

and  accepted  an  engagement  in  a  neighbouring  town  ;  I  say  an 
engagement,  because  my  salary  was  to  be  at  the  rate  of  five 
ahillings  a  week,  and,  I  apprehend,  the  fact  of  not  having  received 
it,  has  nothing  to  do  -with  the  statement.  It  is  useless  to  tell 
you,  how  for  weeks  I  had  to  make  believe,  at  my  lodgings,  that, 
after  I  had  finished  my  business  at  the  theatre,  I  finished  a 
dinner  at  an  eating  house ;  and  how,  consequently,  I  lived  on 
two  .meals  a  day,  till  I  was  absolutely  starved  home  again;  which 
was  the  means  resorted  to  by  my  mother,  at  the  express  commands 
of  my  aunts  severally.  I  held  out  to  the  last — which  seems  to 
be  thought  generally  a  fine  thing  to  do. 

Header,  I  hope  you  will  have  done  likewise  pleasurably. 
Good-bye. 


GREASWICK   FOR    CO ALHE AVERS' :    OR,   THE 

ALDERMAN'S    ELECTION. 

By  F.  a,  J. 

PART  I. 

Decay  and  reproduction  alternate  in  countless  series.  Through 
throes  of  dissolution,  through  pangs  of  parturition,  link  continues 
fo  succeed  on  link  in  the  great  chain  of  being. 
•  The  thousand  and  one  miraculous  immunities  accorded  Ooal- 
heavers'  in  the  City  of  London  fall  short  of  exemption  from  the 
fixed  laws  of  nature.  Even  that  favoured  ward  discovers  its 
astonished  nerves  coerced  into  occasional  fealty;  jostled  into 
accomplishing  their  appointed  quota  of  the  decreed  changes. 
Thus  Coalheavers'  Ward,  in  the  City  of  London,  has  recently 
undei^one  a  momentous  transition, — ^sustained  the  death  of  the 
old  alderman,  and  given  birtli  to  the  new. 

Mr.  Alderman  Warpwood,  that  great  upholder  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, having  finished  his  permitted  quantity  of  sticks  for  the 
lumber-closet  of  this  world,  has  at  length  been  garnered  to  the 
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Styx  and  lumber-place  provided  for  him  in  the  next ; — ^and  Mr. 

Aidennan  Greaswick  now  reigns  in  his  stead. 

Greaswick !  the  banner  of  whose  civic  coat  of  arms,  henceforth 

borne  proudly  aloft  in  the  Lord  Mayor's  show,  by  fictitious  water- 

baOifis,  counterfeit  pensioners,  or  other  harmless  impostors,  bears 

this  antique  device  and  nursery  rhyme  : — 

(T«)  Mightye  Man  of  Valoor ! 
]iAdeof(y«)  Wax  and  (y<)  Talk ! 

"  Seen  the  Times?**  exclaimed  the  street-comer  quidnuncs  of  Goal* 
heavers*,  one  eventful  morning.  "  Warpwood's  death  in  the  comer !" 

"Ah!  and  did  you  observe  a  Bequisition  to  Greaswick  in 
another  ?" 

*•  No !  You  don't  mean  to  say  so,  sure-ly.  Never  so  soon  as 
that !  Well,  upon  my  word !  Shameful !  Indecent !  —  Isn't 
it !  Might  have  waited  till  breath  was  out  of  old  man's  body, 
one  'd  think !" 

Street-comer  quidnuncs, — Gentlemen, — you  will  please  to  bear 

in  mind  that  the  beneficent  laws  of  this  country  profess  to  protect 

the  subject  against  libeL     Mere  out-door  means  of  information, 

sQch  BS  yours,  is  necessarily  defective.     Listen,  then,  while  we 

of  the  favoured  behind  the  curtain  explain  away  your  mares' 

nests;  since  mares'  nests  will  be  of  occasional  discovery  even 

among  the  non-electors  of  the  best-regulated  family  boroughs. 

Premising,  if,  like 

A  man  ooiiTinoed  against  his  will 
la  of  the  same  opinion  still, — 

you  shall  yet  choose  to  abide  by  your  growls  and  sneers,  Greas- 
wick will  not  be  likely  to  go  against  you  for  pains  and  penalties, — 
will  you  still  persevere  in  your  course  of  ill-natured  suspicion, 
and  say  that  consciousness  of  living  in  a  glass  house  alone 
restrains  him: — or  be  converted  by  us,  his  defenders,  into 
believing  in  his  magnanimous  forbearance,  which  bids  him  accept 
obloquy  as  the  inevitable  price  of  greatness  ? 

You  see,  death  is  no  respecter  of  peraons.  Yet  yon  would 
expect  one,  in  a  weary  waiter  for  the  crumbs  of  Providence ;  in 
the  eager,  hungry  expectant  of  a  dead  man's  shoes.  Doubtless, 
could  Greaswick  have  afforded  to  be  actuated  by  feeling  alone,  a 
respectful  pause  would  have  been  observed.  Was  it  not  the  most 
refined  feeling  which  prompted  Greaswick  hourly  to  wing  his 
youthful  Buttons  to  the  moribund's  door-knocker,  besieging  and 
worrying  it  till  all  was  over?  But  when  you  would  have  scruples 
on  mere  private  grounds  pushed  to  the  absurd  extreme  of  jeopard- 
izing  great  public  interests,  you  drivel  into  sheer  maudlin  stuff 
and  humbug.  Why,  we  should  have  been  giving  that  city  Don 
Jnan,  Nicholas  Paletoe,  Esq.,  the  great  Advertising  Tailor,  M.P., 
and  one  time  sheriff,  time  to  get  the  start  of  Greaswick,  one  who 
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has  lived  all  his  life  in  the  ward,  and  iluiljetfiied  its  gown  bjr  bard 
suit  and  service.  A  most  insidious  Lothario  is  Nichcdaa  Paietoe ; 
ready  to  make  love  to  any  ward  that  will  afford  him  a  chance 
of  showing  himself  ahle  to  wear  a  gown,  as  well  as,  nnqoestion* 
ahlj,  he  knows  how  to  make  it  What  a  conning  perversion  of  the 
proverh,  "  as  a  man  cuts  his  doth,  so  he  must  wear  it,"  is.  Nicholas 
Paletoe's  ceaseless  hankering  after  the  aldermanic  garh  for  him- 
self. It  was,  in  fact,  to  frustrate  that  worth/s  weU-lmown  tactics, 
to  anticipate  any  one  else  in  the  race,  that  De  Hompson,  our 
vestiy  clerk,  and  Greaswiek*s  particular  friend,  somewhat  out- 
atei^ed  deeorom  in  his  laudable  haste  to  get  out  the  Greaswick 
requisition.  Report  alleges,  we  know — and  we  will  not  affect  to 
ignore  it,  since  the  mistrustful  faces  of  yon  quidnuncs  evidently 
coincide— that  the  preparation  of  the  Requisition  actualljpreoeded 
poor  Warpwood's  demise.  Ah,  yes,  this  is  the  scandalona  mare^s 
nest  whidbi  we  feel  bound,  for  the  sake  of  the  high  parties  impli- 
cated, utterly  to  pick  to  pieces  and  give  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven.  Let  us,  by  your  gracious  patience,  a  round  unvarnished 
tale  deliver,  very  short,  of  what  charms,  what  conjuration,  and 
what  mighty  magic  Greaswick  once  set  before  De  Hompson,  in 
the  guise  of  a  good  dinner,  and  won  his  heart  withal.  We  will 
not  attempt  to  throw  a  veil  of  mystery  over  what  all  the  worid 
knows  about  De  Hompson's  origin.  That  he  was  formerly  a 
half-starved  dirty  lawyer's  clerk,  and  his  real  name  Thompson: 
that  luxuriating  in  curly,  tobacco-like  hair,  of  ginger  or  "  tawny  ** 
hue,  this  negro-head  plantation  was  lucky  enough  to  arrest  for  him 
a  soft  eye  of  favour  from  one  oi  his  governor's  best-to-do  spinster 
clients :  that  this  lady  translated  him  into  matrimony,  and  exten- 
sive offices  on  his  own  account,  exacting  only,  as  against  the 
preferment  she  conferred,  a  promise  that  she  should,  by  the  pre* 
cedent  annexation  of  a  De,  be  spared  having  to  suffer  through 
lifo  the  Yulgar  patronymic  of  Thompson  p^r  $e;  how  De  Thompson 
then  underwent  such  intolerable  persecutions  from  facetious 
quondam  fellow-clerks,  whom  nothing  could  stay  from  ringing 
low,  wilful  changes  of  De  Thompson,  into— Dirty  Thompson,  or 
De-T-hompson,  that  Thompson,  in  a  rage,  called  in  some  of  his 
wile's  money  for  the  purpose,  and  then  called  out  a  Queen's 
patent,  and  so  rid  himself,  lawAilly  and  for  ever,  of  the  chaff* 
supplying  consonant. 

Well,  De  Hompson  is  being  generously  victualled  at  Gress- 
wick's  table.  What  more  natural  than  they  should  interchange 
sympathetic  expressions  as  to  Warpwood's  hopeless  state  of 
health  ?  Yet  the  nearest  approach  to  an  intelligible  hint  Greaswick 
suffered  to  escape  him,  even  in  that  usually  most  unguarded  hour 
of  all  men  (particularly  City  men),  was,  ^at,  when  the  vacancy 
unhappily  happened,  should  his  too  g^sierous  friends  insist  on 
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bringing  him  forward,  why  there  would  be  the  di£ScuIty ;  on  the 
one  hand,  that  8tiimbling*block  of  his  life,  his  inability  to  say 
"  Nay,"  when  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-creatures  demanded  the 
sacrifice  of  his  own  comfort  and  preferences  (which  no  one 
imderetood  and  appreciated  better  than  his  friend  sitting  there)-— 
and,  on  the  other,  the  certainty  of  other  candidates  of  fJEir  superior 
fitness  to  any  poor  pretensions  of  his,  before  whose  better  claims 
he  could  never  seriously  think  of  obtruding  himself.  Now,  what 
than  that  could  be  more  modest  and  dehcately  vague,  we  should 
like  to  know  ?  And  if  Greaswick,  more  modest  and  delicate  yet, 
ventured  to  pursue,  that  if,  notwithstanding,  the  constituency 
persisted  in  his  selectaon,  and,  in  due  course  of  things,  he  had  to 
discharge  the  office  of  sheriff,  he  should  look  aroimd  him  in  vain 
for  any  one  so  admirably  qualified  to  serve  him  in  the  sub- 
shrievedty  as  his  cherished  friend, — who,  knowing  the  dis* 
intenestedness  of  De  Hompson's  nature,  will  be  sur[Mrised  that, 
disclaiming,  at  once,  the  inducements  thus  dimly  shadowed 
forth — the  thousand  or  two  attaching  to  a  year  of  such  office, 
let  alone  the  temporaiy  importance  and  introductions  it  would 
oonunand — ^he  should,  nevertheless,  on  the  impulse  of  a  pure 
nncalcnlating  friendship  alone,  wait  on  Jack  Hall,  the  Lord 
Mayor's  sword-bearer,  the  very  next  day,  and  promise  to  be 
"substantially  obliged  *'  to  that  functionary  for  prompt  informal 
tion,  should  anything  "  happen  *" — which  Heaven  forefend — ^to  the 
'*  sick  man."  Is  Jack  Hall,  the  sword-bearer,  (which  of  us  is  not 
fitmiliar  with  the  person  of  Lord  Mayor  s  Jack  Hall  ?)  is  Jack, 
we  ask,  to  be  carped  at,  for  amiably  responding  to  this  feehng 
i^uest,  all  in  his  power?  If  we  did  not  know  him  for  the  unde- 
signing  sort  of  man  he  is,  we  should  inquire,  how  could  he  hope 
to  gain  by  reciprocities  with  a  rising  man  and  near  neighbour  like 
I)e  Hompson  ?  The  Jack  Halls  live  in  a  homely  way;  as  a  rule, 
see  no  company,  their  own  being  numerous  enough,  in  all  con- 
science ;  for  Jack  Hall  is  a  man,  happy,  according  to  the  proverb 
uid  Mrs.  Gamp,  in  having  "  his  quiver  full  of  stch ;"  at  least  half- 
a^ozen  of  the  daughters  of  a  marriageable  age,  yet  still  upon  the 
shelf,  and  likely  to  continue  there,  dead  stock.  Now,  the  De 
HompBons  air  in  a  brougham,  give  and  eat  much  dinner,  and 
having  affected  to  look  down  upon,  and  hitherto  fought  shy  of 
the  Jack  Halls,  it  is  not  likely  that  Jack  Halls  siqaple  mental 
srithmetic  could  be  reckoning  for  his  girls  the  r^note  chance  of 
A  visitang  acquaintance  with  the  De  Hompsons. 

Judge,  then,  his  astonishment,  when,  a  day  or  two  after  having 
politely  conveyed  to  De  Hompson  private  information  received  by 
the  Lord  Mayor,  that  his  colleague  lay  at  the  last  gasp, — ^he  found, 
on  reaching  home,  the  fruits  of  this  litde  attention : — choice  grapes, 
P^Mhes  anid  flowers^  fresh  from  De  Hompson^s  hot-houseand 
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eousen'fttoiy.  Mrs.  Jack  Hall  is  ready  to  t^tify  on  -oath  to  dua 
unpremeditated  start  of  her  husband,  when  the  graceful  acknow« 
ledgment  met  his  eye.  In  vain  did  the  Jack  Halls,  feminiBe» 
encourage  their  Pa'  to  guess  over  and  over  again,  who  coold  be 
the  sender.  Bunch  after  bunch  from  the  vine  he  despatched  in 
pursuit  of  each  other  down  his  open  mouth  of  wonder,  without 
returning  any  clue  to  whence  they  came.  The  luscious  juice  of 
the  unimpeachable  peach  he  next  took  in  hand  oozed  from 
his  mouth  corners,  and  slowly  trickled  off  his  chin  on  to  the  floor, 
yet  solved  not  the  mystery.  Till,  at  last,  the  more  diminutive 
Jack  Halls  thought  it  better  for  their  own  vested  interest  in  the 
fa^t  declining  desserts,  to  end  Papa's  misery  of  doubt — and  their 
own,  too. 

Now  mark.  A  charity  sermon  was  preached  next  day  in  Coal« 
heavers'  parish  church,  by  the  Lord  Mayor's  chaplain,  the  Bev* 
Joesofat,  before  his  lordship,  followed  by  his  faithful  Jack  Hall, 
and  the  usual  Mansion-house  retinue.  Faithful  to  ids  promised 
heed  of  De  Hompson's  wishes,  Jack  Hall  managed  a  whispered 
inquiry  of  his  lordship  across  the  state-pew.  When  his  lordshipf 
with  ominous  head-shake,  portentous  gloom,  and  'bated  bi»ath# 
rejoined,  "All  over,  I  believe,  Hall ;  all  over !" 

How  Jack  Hall  fidgetted  for  the  service  to  terminate.  In  his 
impatience,  as  period  on  period  rolled  in  the  sermon,  he  felt 
ready  to  su|^ly  one  himself— to  the  Bev.  Joesofat's  vesy  exisienoe! 

**  My  dear,**  he  said  to  his  wife,  as  soon  as  home,  "  lei 
dinner  be  served  immediately.  I  have  been  thinking  a  good  deal, 
that  Mr.  De  Hcmipson's  polite  attention  ought  not  to  gonnacknow* 
lodged  a  single  day.  I  think  of  strolling  his  way  for  my  aftemooB 
walk,  and  thanking  him  in  person." 

And  Jack  Hall  did.  And  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  De 
Hompson  was  most — glad  to  see  him,  or  sorry  for  the  fatal  news 
he  brought. 

But  De  Hompson  said,  "  sad  as  the  occasion  was,  now  the  ice 
was  broken,  and  he  had  got  him  there  at  last ;  such  near  neigh* 
hours,  too,  most  absurd,  indeed,  it  hadn't  been  before;  but  it  was 
not  any  fault  of  his  own,  he  was  sure ;  nor  did  he  suppose  it  was 
Jack  Hall's — but  the  ladies ;  ladies,  you  know,  have  such  odd, 
punctilious  notions  about  beginning  with  one  anoth^ ; — ^but  now 
he  had  got,  him  there,  they  must  kill  the  fatted  calf  together, 
before  he  could  think  oif  letting  him  go." 

The  fatted  calf  turned  out  to  be  a  glass  of  wine ;  a  cobwebbyi 
beeswingy  exhumation  from  De  Hompson's  private  vault  De 
Hompson  judged  such,  an  apf^ropri^  funereal  baked  meat 
wherewith  to  invoke  peace  to  the  departed. 

When  Jack  Hall  at  length  took  leave,  the  soul  of  De  Honpsoo 
Waxed  lonely.     It  was  the  loneliness  of  grief,  that  Coalhetvers' 
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and  the  magisterial  bench  had  alike  lost  their  brightest  ornament. 
It  impelled  him  into  strictest  seclusion,  for  the  nonce,  within  the 
depths  of  his  study.  There  could  he  give  free  vent  to  his  moum- 
fnl  feelings,  unobserved.  What  sheets  of  closely-written  paper 
he  rapidly  flung  off  I  Doubtless,  his  only  resource  against  dull 
care  getting  too  much  the  upper  hand.  Epistles  for  great  some- 
bodies, and  only  a  form  of  circular  for  obscure  nobodies,  were  his 
idle  devices  to  wile  away  the  heavy  hours,  rather  than  expose  his 
Kiobe-Hke  aspect  to  the  rude  gaze  of  domestics.  Then  he  set  to, 
and  engrossed  a  large  parchment,  mapping  out  and  ruling  large 
spaces  at  foot,  as  if  for  the  receipt  of  signatures. 

Not  till  he  had  satisfactorily  finished  these  active  antidotes  to 
gross  excess  of  morbid  repining,  did  De  Hompson  permit  himself 
to  taste  the  sweetness  of  a  good  night's  sleep.  Very  early  in  the 
morning,  his  brougham  might  have  been  seen  cutting  about  the 
City  like  mad.  Liverymen  of  Coalheavers'  were  scarcely  stationed 
at  tiieir  counters  before  documents,  not  all  unlike  De  Hompson's 
handiwork  of  the  night  before,  came  tumbling  in  upon  them. 
Grandees  of  the  ward.  Bank  directors,  and  merchant-princes 
barely  reached  their  counting-house  sanctuaries,  ere  De  Homp- 
son's  trap  dashed  up,  its  owner  dashed  out,  and  their  signatures 
either  coaxed,  wheedled,  or  cajoled.  By  eleven  o'clock,  every  man 
or  mi^nate  worth,  soliciting  was  canvassed  and  won  over; 
Nicholas  Paletoe's  ghost  of  a  chance  utterly  laid : — by  half-past 
eleven,  the  illustriously-attested  Requisition  o'erspread  the  flutter- 
ing knees  of  the  gasping,  aghast,  altogether-taken-a-back  Greas- 
wick: — and  precisely  at  three  minutes  and  a-half  to  twelve, — 
acGording  to  you  quidnuncs,  not  us,  mind, — poor  Mr.  Warpwood 
breathed  his  last. 

It  is  a  very  uncharitable  averment,  to  say  the  least.  Our  stand, 
ycm  know,  is  taken  on  the  Lord  Mayor,  on  what  he  said  to  Jack 
Hall  on  the  Sunday  morning.  We  maintain  that  the  King  of  the 
City,  like  the  Queen  on  the  throne,  cannot  err ;  that  he  is  as  in- 
fallible as  the  Pope.  Doubt  the  Mansion-house  oracle! — and 
tfien — the  Deluge!  that's  all.  We  know;  we  know!  You  mean 
your  oft-refnted,  absurd  argument  that  the  oracle  spoke  not  that 
Warpwood  was  actually  dead,  but  meant  to  say  "  all  hope,  not  life, 
was  over."  Well,  granted  an  instant,  that  just  a  flicker  lingered 
in  the  socket  Why  f  Only  to  know  for  certain  that  Greaswick's 
succession  was  safe, — ^and  then,  contentedly  to  go  out!  If 
Greaswick  did  get  the  Requisition  first,  then  it  becomes  a  fact, 
on  your  own  showing,  that  Warpwood  dawdled  about  his  exit,  on 
puipose!  Anxiety  that  he  might  be  worthily  replaced  in  the 
person  of  his  friend  Greaswick,  kept  him  alive  a  litde  longer  than 
he  ought  to  have  been  ;  and  when  that  anxiety  was  satisfied,  then, 
it&d  not  tlU  then,  he  accepted  his  quietui. 
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But  now  venom  has  spent  its  last  most  oalngeoiu  sneer  m 
this  matter,  where  is  the  link  that  ecmneets  it  with  Gnaswiek 
himself?  Positively  nowhere.  De  Hompson  aloncy  oveiwgeaioBB, 
perhaps,  bat  never  mind — that's  exensoble,  brought  it  about. 
Had  Greaswick  personally  attended  in  the  wake  of  Hie  Bef&isi* 
tion,  you  might  indeed  talk  !  Whereas,  the  tharoa^  orgiamzation 
of  his  supporters  by  De  Hompson  single-handed^  and  thrar  inatan-i 
taneoas  appeal  to  the  rest  of  the  oonstituency,  trionqihantly 
completes  our  case  of  mare's  nest  against  yoo^and  pots  yoaont  of 
court,  Sirs, — puts  you  out  of  eourt. 

You  can  believe  it  or  not  Greaswick  so  littie  anticipated  that 
Requisition,  bless  you !  that,  the  day  being  rather  foggy,  he  fit  up 
the  entire  stock  of  candles  in  his  shop,  to  make  quite  sure  he 
read  aright.  The  culminating  proof  of  the  absenee  afcamfUkitj 
on  his  part  is  the  assurance  he  profifors  us  himself,  of  how 
entirely  De  H(Hnpson  kept  him  in  the  dark,  even  aa  to  ihe  statis- 
tical table  that  genUemaa  compiled  in  secret,  and  afterwaids 
appended  to  the  Requisition,  lowing  that  one  hundred  and 
seventy  electors  had  memorialized  him,  out  of  the  two  hundred, 
the  entire  number  qualified  to  vote,— and  that  ihe  remaining 
thirty,  being  halt,  mfumed,  blind,  drunk«  and  altogether  incapable 
of  aiding  any  one,  were  quite  at  the  service  of  Nicholas  Paletoe, 
Esq.,  the  great  Advertising  Tailor,  M.P.,  and  one  time  aheri^ 
or  any  other  audacious  aspirant 

Observe  at  a  glance,  ^s  condusive  Return  ooold  not  have 
had  Greaswick's  privity;  the  inquiry,  trouble,  and  expense  must 
have  been  De  Hompson's  only ;  or  we  could  not  so  oonsiatentlj 
insist  on  the  innocent  simplicity  of  our  client  and  fiivoured  candle- 
maker. 

Think  of  the  thanks  we  owe  De  Uompsoni  Since  his  taking 
money  is  out  of  the  question,  no,  not  even  from  Greaswidk, — ^for 
is  it  ever  money  De  Hompson  cares  about? — like  Mr.  Kemvigs, 
'*  he'd  scorn  the  haction :" — could  we  not  find  it  in  our  heart, 
could  we  only  find  it  in  our  power,  to  convert  for  him  into  reality 
that  Will  o'  the  Wisp— 4own  a  long  line  of  perspeetive— of 
Greaswick*s  dinner-table,<^the  under-skrievalty?  For,  look  how 
pregnant  with  instruction  is  that  statistical  labour.  How  strik* 
mgly  it  brings  home  to  one,  the  ineffable  superiority  of  sn 
alderman  to  a  mere  member  of  Parliament— of  the  law's  mouth- 
piece over  the  law^s  maker.  Two  hundred  select  Goaiheavers 
exclusively  privileged  to  return  our  civic  Dogberry.  £vei7 
common  Goalheaver  in  the  ward,  to  the  tune  of  four  hundred 
strong,  permitted  a  voice  in  our  choice  for  St  Stephen's. 

Pluming  ourselves,  now,  on  having  disposed,  ont>and^nt  <^ 
the  indecent  haste  for  his  predecessor's  shoes,  imputed  to  oar 
friend  Greaswick,  pause  we  before-  proceeding  to  witnees  him 
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bear  Ids  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him,  to  indulge  a  litde 
honest  eioiltation  over  the  extraordinary  and  unloolced-for  way  in 
which  genuine  City  great  guns,  in  common  so  awfully  shy  of 
municipal  proceedings,  sufifer ed  themselves  to  be  trotted  out  for 
Greaswick's  behoof. 

Why  should  not  the  leading  mercaatile  interests  lend  a  helping 
hand  in  the  manufacture  of  an  alderman  ?  They  may  not  choose 
to  accept  such  office  themselves.  Very  Ukely  not.  No  one  but 
would  sooner  administer  physic  than  take  it  himself.  The  power- 
ful of  old — ^Warwick,  for  instance — took  up  with  king-making  for 
a  pastime;  and  thus  must  it  be  with  those  merchant^princes  prone 
to  aiding  their  inferior  town  acquaintance  into  City  royalty.  The 
propitiators  of  this  mighty  support  are  not  to  be  caught  actually 
gzovelling  for  it  on  their  marrow-bones;  that  process  is  gone 
through,  with  better  grace,  perhaps,  by  a  qualified  medium,  such 
as  De  Hom|i8on.  Greaswick  is  too  self-made,  sturdy,  and  inde* 
pend^Qt  to  &ce  that,  it  may  be,  essential  part  of  the  business^ 
Tbe  only  r6U  Greaswick  will  simulate  is  that  of  astonishment  at 
their  succour,  which,  he  assures  everybody,  he  never  should  have 
thought  of  courting  himself,  though  deeply  grateful  for  it,  of 
eourse,  on  such  independent  terms. 

It  is  really  quite  beside  the  point  in  which  we  are  revelling, 
that  nothing  can  induce  the  magnates  to  join  the  Livery,  nor  take 
up  their  freedom,— so  that  had  Greaswick  encountered  an  oppo- 
BfiDt,  1^^  could  have  given  him  no  vote.  Peers  have  no  votes 
for  members  of  the  Lower  House,  yet  such  a  creature  in  that 
assembly  as  a  nobleman's  nominee  hais  been  occasionally  heard  of. 

Do  not  be  angiy  and  virtuous,  then,  with  such  of  us  Liveiymen 
as,  able  to  vote,  are  apt  to  do  so  at  the  instance  of  those  great 
ones  of  the  City  who  oft  ciqp  to  us,  when  it  suits  their  whim :— * 
for  is  it  not  the  express  function,  the  quintessence  of  Livery,  to 
bend,  Beis.pe,  and  trdckle  ?  Greaswick  keeps  supremely  dense  to 
the  abject  instincts  that  abase  our  craven  necks  beneath  his 
plebeian  foot.  Greaswick  enters  the  ward  rooms,  where  we  are 
about  to  a^ccompany  him  to  his  installation,  proud  in  the  con- 
seiouaiiess  of  having  personally  sought  none  of  us,  no,  not 
evoi  the  great  Bank  Director,  who  will  put  him  in  nomination. 
Greaswiek*s  greatness  is  thrust  upon  him,  is  Greaswick's.  Glory 
wHH  cover  him, — in  spite  of  his  modesty  and  bad  grammar. 

At  a  wardmote  holden  at  the  ward  ro(Wis,  on  a  duly  appointed 
day,  before  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  agreeably  to  a  precept 
from  his  lordship,  for  the  election  of  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  be 
alderman  ci  the  ward,  in  the  room  of  Warpwood,  deceased, — 
uras  enacted  such  scratching,  rubbing,  and  smoothing  of  backs, 
as  is  not  usually  exhibited  in  public,,  except  by  the  monkeys  at 
4ie  Zoological  Gallons,  or  at  exclusively  bear  gardens.    Our 
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esteemed  friend,  Deputy  Btunpliotis,  beaded  those  fat,  sleek,  and 
shiny-looking  apostles  of  temperance,  his  brethren  of  the  Omxmon 
Comicil.  Then  there  were  Wynnygyr,  an  acrid  Welabman,  and 
Plummer,  the  painter  and  glazier^  vehement  apostles  of  retrench- 
ment, at  deadly  feud  with  that  numerous  section  also  present, 
self-styled  the  Friends  of  Order,  by  whom  this  twin  pair  of  agitators 
are  branded  as  low  radical  demagogues.  Certainly,  repubticanism 
of  primitive  stamp  glowed  in  the  aspect  of  Wynnygyr  and  Plum- 
iner^s  immediate  supporters ,  who  embraced  a  coal-shed  with 
ginger*pop  stall  in  front ;  a  greengrocer's  cart ;  a  *  mangling  done 
here ; '  and  a  Ltght-Van-Removing-Goods-in-Town-or-Countiy ;  by 
which  we  mean,  of  course,  a  compact  little  phalanx  of  worthies,  owing 
an  honest  livelihood  to  these  humble  sources  of  occupation,  pursued 
in  the  purlieus  of  Long  Alley.  G^reaswick  was  accompanied  by 
his  weighty  mover  and  seconder.  De  Hompson  showed  up  in 
full  fig.,  his  negro-head  plantation  hoed  out  to  a  height  of  per- 
pendicular truly  surprising  to  view.  Let  us  note,  too,  Beaf  the 
beadle,  whose  duties  of  the  day  were  sadly  aggravated,  we  regret 
to  state,  by  a  guerilla  warfare  forced  upon  him  by  young  Master 
Plummer,  who,  with  no  more  appropriate  costume  in  which  to 
pretend  to  the  character  of  an  elector  than  his  short  jacket,  lay- 
over-collar, and  puttied  corderoys,  dreadfully  harassed  the  rear 
of  the  meeting  by  pertinaciously  diving  in  and  out  no  end  of 
people's  legs  for  a  resting-place,  which  no  one  would  allow  him,— 
especially  Beaf,  the  beadle, — ^whence  he  might  hear  "father 
speechify !" 

The  Lord  Mayor*s  carriage  proved  punctual  to  the  hour 
announced.  First  disinterred  from  its  depths,  came  Jack  Hail, 
fdr-capped  and  shouldering  the  sword  of  justice, — an  apparition 
at  once  recognised  by  our  charity-boys  in  attendance  on  the  kerb, 
as  an  aged  Cossack,  captured  in  the  Russian  war,  and  presented 
by  the  Queen  of  the  country  to  the  King  of  \he  City,  as  a  distin- 
guished mark  of  the  high  consideration  in  which  she  holds  her 
nearest  royal  neighbour.  Then  alighted  his  lordship,  with  step 
full  of  weight  and  dignity — ^more  of  weight,  perhaps.  Ushered 
to  a  private  apartment,  his  lordship  quickly  merged  all  sanity  of 
appearance  in  that  of  his  obsolete  robes  and  trappings;  and, 
having  handicapped  himself  with  the  marine  cable  of  gold,  of 
manacle-like,  or  maniacal  substance,  yclept  his  chain  of  offiee, 
emerged  among  the  anxious  expectants  in  wardmote  assemUed, 
and  extinguished  the  chair  which  his  lordship  always  fills — ^fulfils, 
we  ought  to  say,  so  well. 

The  mace-bearer  having  deposited  on  the  table  his  polypheniian 
club --a  formidable  ''bauble,"  wherewith  a  clear  shop' of  nsall 
might  have  been  swiftly  effected,  had  a  modem  Oliver  rushed  in 
to  chastise  the  foUy  we  yvere  about  to  perpetrate ;— Beaf,  the 
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beadle,  haTing  twanged  through  his  nose  the  precept  convening 
tbe  wardmote ;— Deputy  Bomptious  and  his  feUows,  elect  of  the 
ward*  having  ranged  themselves  in  the  hest  seats — Common  Goun- 
eilmenm  pone  in  the  next  he8tr-*the  merchant^prinoes,  ennohling 
Greaswick  hy  the  light  of  their  countenance,  having  taken  up 
the  most  commanding  position  for  oratorical  display ;— Greaswick 
having  assumed  thai  post  of  honour,  the  Lord  Mayor's  right, 
De  Hompaon  his  lordship's  left,  ready  to  quill«twiddle  furioiisly 
as  vestry-olerk ; — Plummer  and  Wynnygyr,  hacked  by  the  Long- 
alley  Oontingent,  having  gone  to  the  wall,  and  the  Friends  of 
Order  party  been  adroitly  posted  for  catching  them  in  flank; — 
and  after  the  Lord  Mayor  had  op^ied  the  proceedings  with  the 
usual  preliminaries  :— 

The  great  Bank  Director  introduced  the  principal  business  of 
the  day  by  expressing  his  deep  regret  for  the  loss  of  the 
defunct^  and  propounding  the  nan  mquiiyr  that  nothing  could 
compensate  this  bereavement  but  the  elevation  of  Greaswick  to 
the  vacancy.  *'  It  was  not  for  kim"  he  said,  "  to  harrow  their 
feelings  over  the  sad  deprivation  that  had  visited  them,  by  any 
attempt  at  high-flown  eloquence."  Derisive  interruption  from 
the  Long-alley  Con^gent,  such  as,  «  'Cos  it  aint  in  you  !"  and 
"  You'd  only  break  down,  if  you  did ! "  overwhelmed  by  calls  of 
'*  Older!  order  1"  from  &e  Friends  of  Order  party.  "  But  this  he 
wndd  say,  that  the  object  of  such  sincere  grief  as  had  been 
uaiversally  evinced  amongst  them,  must  have  been  worthy  of  it,-^ 
must  have  possessed  merits  and  virtues  of  a  very  high  order  to 
be  80  deplored.  Even  if  the  departed  had  occasionally  betrayed 
some  g(  the  failings  and  weaknesses  common  to  imperfect  human 
nature,  but  which  he,  for  one,  did  not  believe,  he  felt  it  was  not 
for  him,  now  the  grave  should  bar  their  memory,  to  seek  to  dwell 
upon  them.  Neither  was  it  for  him  to  say  much  in  praise  of  the 
genUeman's  faee-— he  meant  to  say,  before  that  gentleman's  face — 
of  the  successor  whom  he  came  forward  with  such  particular 
pleasure  to  proposa  But  this  he  would  saf,  that  their  choice 
could  not  possibly  alight  on  any  one  more  admirably  qualified  to 
fulfil  and  adorn  the  important  post  now  at  their  disposal.  Of 
course  it  was  not  for  kim  to.attempt  to  dictate  the  object  of  their 
selection,  but  this  he  woidd  say,  Uiat  an  overwhelming  sense  of 
the  pre-eminent  claims  of  Mr.  Greaswick,  who  had  faithfully 
represented  them  many  years  in  the  Common  Council,  alone 
iudttoed  him  to  intrude  am<mgst  them  as  he  had.  Still  less^ 
therefore,  was  it  for  him  to  say  that  they  ought  not,  on  any 
Account,  to  think  of  putting  in  nomination  any  other  individual 
whatsoever;  but  this  heuwu/d  si^,  in  conclusion,  that  any  individual 
whatsoever  sufficiently  ill-advised  to  attempt  a  division  of  their 
ranks,  would  speedily  discover  himself  mintM  the  ghost  of  a  ohimce." 

QQ 
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In  such-like  stnin  of  pithy,  nervous  omiory,  undisfignied; 
observe,  by  oii-reis^rniig  set  phrases  of  speech,  did  the  giest 
Bank  Director  hold  forth,  and  finally  wind  vnp,  by  nominsting 
their  well-tried  friend,  Greaswick,  citueen  and  candle-maker,  to  be 
alderman  of  the  ward. 

The  merchantrprince  who  seconded  his  compeer  eipiesaed  him* 
self  in  kindred  vigorous  and  original  language : — 

"  He  was  most  happy,  he  was  sore,  to  ^dorse  all  thai  his 
friend,  the  mover,  had  said;  and  all  he  could  say  was,  Ihat  he 
hoped  and  believed,  and  indeed  he  had  no  doubt,  sad,  in  fact,  he 
was  quite  sure,  that  every  one  there  must  agree  with  it  too.  He 
was  most  hjBuppjt  certainly,  to  find  that  all  ^t  could  be  said  in 
justice  to  the  late  alderman,  and  in  vindication  of  the  claims  of 
the  gentl^naa  destined  to  succeed  him,  had  been  exhsnsled  by 
the  comprehensive  observations  of  his  friend  the  movn;.  So  that 
he  was  most  happy,  he  was  sure ;  and  all  he  could  say  was,  that 
he  hoped  and  believed,  and,  indeed,  he  had  no  doubt,  that  they 
would  all  agree  with  him,  that  everything  had  already  been  said 
which  it  was  possible  to  say  on  such  an  interesting  ocoaaton;  and 
that  they  woidd  agree  with  him,  also,  that,  he  need  add  nothing 
more,  except  how  happy  he  was,  he  was  sure,,  to  seoond  the 
nomination."    Applanse. 

The  Lord  Mayor  having  asked  whether  any  genUeman  had  any 
other  candidate  to  propose, — 

Mr^  Flummer,  amid  encouraging  ''Hear!  Hearl"  from  the 
Contingent)  and  disheartening  "  Ohl  Oh !"  from  the  Ordex*paity, 
begged  leave  to  say  a  few  woids. 

'*  He  was  iar  from  desirous,  he  was,  of  disturbing  that  pleasant 
concord  as  to  the  individual  they  were  to  elect,  wluidi  seemed  to 
be  the  order  of  the  day*  Hostile  as  he,  and  his  few  fioends 
around,  were  supposed  to  be  to  the  powerful  interests  now  plamly 
destin^  to  previul,  he  was  glad  to  think  the  man  selected  for 
their  condescending  favour  was,  though  on  a  larger  scale,  only  a 
plain  tradesman  alter  all,  like  himselfl  Mr.  Grreaswick  wcnld 
excuse  him,  perhaps,  if  calling  to  mind  how  humble  were  his 
beginnings : — then,  if  they  hai^ned  to  meet,  he  was  not,  as  soir, 
in  such  a  hurry  to  pass ;  at  that  time  of  day,  he  didn't  cany  his 
nose  quite  so  high,  nor  bis  eyes  quite  so  low.  What  a  pity,  to  be 
sure,  that  money'^etting  should  make  its  owner  so  shy  of  a 
passing  greeting  with  old  timpt  I  He  should'  be  pardoned^  he  again 
hoped,  if,  referring  to  Mr.  Oreaswiek's  antecedents,  he  took  the 
liberty  of  losing  himself  in  amazement,  of  wondering  how  oneardi 
it  was  that  gentleman  had  managed  to  work  round  soeh  awAdiy 
high  and  mighty  people.  Was  it  their  patronage  of  his  cuidles 
at  length  convincing  them  their  maker  must  be  the  possessor  of 
wonderfully  illuininating  powers?  or  had  he  beei^  slyly  adding 
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sad  ptirsiting  another  bnmeh  to  his  business,  and  won  them  over 
with  lots  of  soft  801^  ?" 

Contingent  ecstacj,  and  Orderly  disgnst 

"  ReooUecting  that  Mr.  Greaswiek  was  esteemed  nothing  more 
than  a  plain,  common-sense  sort  of  man,  when  the  Common 
Council  was  first  giddy  height  enough  for  his  ambition,  he  must 
express  his  surprise  at  hearing  him  spoken  of,  at  this  late  hour  of 
the  day,  as  a  man  of  pre^emin&rU !  abilities.  All  he,  Mr.  Plummer, 
could  say  was,  that  he  and  his  friends  had  never  been  able  to  detect 
the  sli^test  vestiges  of  anything  of  the  kind,  all  the  years  they 
bad  kiiowii  Mr.  Greaswiek — a  period  now,  doubtless,  inconvenient 
and  impleasant  to  the  gentleman  to  have  recapitulated,  such  re- 
miniscences might  it  entail  of  when  people  would  have  thought 
him  about  as  fit  for  Prime  Minister  as  an  Alderman,  and  when  he 
himself  would  have  been  humble  enough  to  think  his  dreaming  of 
either  equally  absurd.  If,  then,  he  had  other  shining  lights  than 
the  ostentatious  show  in  his  shop-front,  he  must  have  been  hiding 
them  under  a  bushel  from  those  who,  like  himself,  having  known 
Idm  longest,  also  thought  they  must  know  him  best— which  was, 
to  say  the  least,  unkind  and  deceitful.  Not  that  he  wanted  to 
deny  him  his  duo.  It  was  exaggerated  fiattery  he  always  felt 
provoked  and  disgusted  with.  Such  absurd  palaver,  and  lardy- 
dardy  te^k  as  that  of  his  grand  mover  and  seconder.'* 

Withering  cries  of  "  Shame,  Low,  Vulgar,  Pot-house  Rant," 
from  the  Friends  of  Order,  mingled  with  "  Braves,"  and  '*  Give-it- 
'em,  Phnnmer,"  fr<mi  the  Contingent. 

**  Mr.  Plummer  was  not  to  be  put  down  by  clamour.  He  knew 
how  to  credit  the  candidate  with  his  fair  and  reasonable  deserts, 
bnt  despised  fulsome  adulations,  in,  or  of,  any  one.  He  knew 
just  the  homely  plodding  usefulness  which,  and  nothing  else  than 
which,  made  Mr.  Greaswiek  the  man  he  really  was.  Had  he  not 
said  he  rejoiced  that  one  from  the  ranks  was  to  be  their  chosen  ? 
Whatever  his  short^comings  of  false  pride,  of  which  he  had  felt 
bound  to  tell  him  to  his  face,  his  humbler  fellow^shopkeeperB, 
beyond  these  reservations,  congratulated  him,  and  each  odier,  that 
the  office  was  no  longer  grabbed  at  by  aristocrats."  (Contingent 
cheers.)  **  They  would  not  disguise  their  satisfaction  that  the 
loaves  and  fishes  of  the  Corporation  had  been  let  slip  off  the  desk 
and  stool  right  down  behind  the  Qounter.  So  now,  they  would 
see,  he  was  not  on  his  legs  to  oppose  Mr.  Greaswiek.  Quite 
otherwise ;  his  chief  object  was  to  impress  on  him  the  need  there 
was  for  devoting  his  every-day  sort  of  talents — ^those  mediocre, 
average,  -nespectaW  sort  of  talents,  such  as  he  believed  him  to 
possess — to  the  cause  of  Retrenchment  and  Reform  within  the 
corporate  body.  Improved  as  the  Corporation  had  been  of  late 
years  by  small  tradesmen  making  their  way  into  it,  and  aiding 
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the  committees  in  which  they  served,  with  haadicrafi  knowledge 
of  the  works  they  superintended,  Mr.  Greaswick  might  still  find, 
if  so  minded,  plenty  of  johhery  to  abolish.  So,  in  conclusion,  he 
would  earnestly  recommend  him>  as  ££0"  as  in  him  lay,  to  rake  oat 
eveiy  gntter  of  bribery,  probe  each  sink  of  corruption,  and  stop, 
if  he  could,  all  waste-pipes  of  extravagance." 

Enthusiastic  Contingent  <^plause,  with  "  There's  a  pretty 
speech  for  you !"  from  a  Friend  of  Order ;  and  a  shrill  outciy  of 
**  Hooray,  father !"  from  quite  the  borders. 

This  last  salute  emanated  from  that  diminutive  urchin  at  back, 
Master  Pltunmer,  before  named,  who  had  not  ceased  an  instaat 
burrowing  himself  untenable  warrens  over  people's  toes,  under 
people's  anns,  and  right  in  the  small  of  people's  backs — to  the 
great  detriment  of  their  coat  tails — as  if,  being  doomed  to  the 
outskirts  himself,  he  had  any  right  to  doom  their  skirts  out  like- 
wise. No  doubt  ihe  juvenile  exclamation  was  inv(Auntaiy  enough 
fired  by  the  valorous  eloquence  of  his  sire.  But  Beaf,  the 
beadle,  appropriating  it  as  a  personal  defiance  at  himself,  instantly 
bore  down,  for  about  the  tenth  time  since  the  meeting  had  begun, 
on  the  now  excited  youth.  A  sharp  encounter  ensued,  the  auda- 
cious young  wannint  actually  going  in  for  kicks  at  the  beadle  s 
spotless  stockings,  and — ^ludicrous  vexation — not  without  success. 
For  our  functionary  was  distinctly  observed  to  execute  a  saltatoiy 
movement,  after  the  most  unbeadlelike  fashion,  and  as  if  extorted 
by  the  liveliest  sensations  of  pain.  Certain  it  is  that  his  cocked 
hat  came  off  in  sheer  surprise  at  its  owner's  unwonted  and  un- 
dignified agility :  that  what  with  abortive  snatches  at  its  capture, 
and  then  at  the  lad's,  our  beadle's  dodging  was  as  that  of  one  who 
woidd  catch  a  butterfly,  and  can't.  Master  Plummer  marshalled 
his  foot-soldiers  like  a  skilful  young  general ;  and  first  putting 
forward  his  Right,  quickly  followed  up  by  the  Left,  led  by  a 
Blucher  a-piece,  bruised  the  beadle's  shins  (so  we  were  afterwards 
concerned  to  learn  from  Mrs.  Beaf)  with  stamps  of  undeniable 
Prussian  Blue. 

(To  he  continued,) 


NOTICES    OF   NEW    WORKS- 

Ltfe  Thoughts.    By  Henry  Ward  Beechbr.    Hamilton,  Adams 

and  Co. 
Mas.  Stowe  is  not  more  powerfiil  in  pathos  and  sentiment  than 
her  husband  in  simile  and  comparison.    The  little  volume  before 
us  purports  to  be  a  collection  of  these  gems>  gathered  by  £.  D. 
Procter ;  and  we  may  make  the  same  remai'ks  of  them  as  are 
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Applicable  to  the  productions  of  most  simile  seekers,^-namely, 
that  some  are  very  extravagant  and  far-fetched,  while  others  are 
weak  and  forced.  We  extract  one  of  these  morsels,  which  is 
perhaps  neither  the  best  nor  worst  which  the  volume  contains. 
"Truths  are  first  clouds,  then  rain,  then  harvests  and  food.  The 
philosophy  of  one  century  is  the  common  sense  of  the  next. 
Men  are  called  fools,  in  one  age,  for  not  knowing  what  they  were 
called  fools  for  averring  in  the  age  before.  We  should  so  live 
and  labour  in  our  time  that  what  came  to  us  as  seed  may  go  to 
the  next  generation  as  blossom,  and  that  what  came  to  us  as 
blossom  may  go  to  them  as  fhiit.  This  is  what  we  mean  by 
progress.*'  Many  of  Mr.  Beecher*s  conceptions  are  particularly 
striking,  and  highly  charged  with  the  spirit  of  poesy.  As  a  whole, 
the  work  will  be  generally  perused  with  pleasure,  as  there  is  a 
fascination  about  it  which  lures  the  reader  on  to  each  succeeding 
page. 

Malvern  m  I  found  it.  By  TnffOTHT  Pounce.  James  Blackwood. 
"  Every  dog  has  its  day,"  is  an  old  saying,  which  may  with 
truth  be  translated,  "  Every  new  system,  however  absurd,  has  its 
supporters."  It  would  appear  that  the  author  of  the  work  before 
us,  having  dropped  into  the  aqueous  and  hydropathising  town  of 
Malvern,  had  been  roused  by  Uie  spirit  of  travesty  and  the  spirit 
of  folk-lore,  under  the  power  of  which  two  genii  this  pleasing 
volume  has  been  produced.  Its  pages  most  unostentatiously 
display  a  considerable  amount  of  knowledge  and  research.  The 
descriptions  are  graphic,  the  scenes  humorous,  and  the  dramatis 
penoruB  painted  to  the  life.  The  following  is  as  truthful  as  it  is 
amusing.  "It  were  irksome  to  describe  all  the  landladies  we 
encountered,  exhibiting  every  shade  of  character,  from  the  loqua* 
cious  to  the  taciturn,  from  the  grand  to  the  humble,  from  the 
proud  to  the  meek ;  the  apartments  various  as  themselves ;  some 
with  the  eternal,  hard,  straight,  high-backed  chairs  and  oil-skin- 
covered  table  in  the  parlour,  the  thin  muslin  curtains,  the  gaudy 
chintz,  and  still  finer  china,  in  the  drawing  room ;  the  bed-room, 
with  its  never-failing  long,  lanky,  four-post  bed,  garnished  by  four 
consumptive  dimity  curtains,  that  look  as  if  they  had  quarrelled 
with  each  other,  and  registered  a  secret  vow  never  to  unite ;  no 
shutters,  with  the  windows  facing  the  east ;  and,  as  a  climax  to 
the  whole,  a  fine  view  of  the  surroimding  coimtry,  seen  through 
the  palpable  obscure  of  a  row  of  cottages,  two  poplar-trees,  and  a 
pig-sty  looming  in  the  distance;  others  again,  typical  of  this 
indolent  and  refined  age,  "  replete,"  as  our  conductress  informed 
us,  "  with  every  modem  improvement"  Neither  does  this  work 
comprise  prose  only.  A  very  fairly  written  poem  is  introduced 
to  illustrate  the  ancient  legend  of  the  Womere.     In  fact,  one  of 
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the  principal  featares  of  the  book  is  the  embodjfmg  of  the  oU 
traditions.  We  can  reooramend  this  volnme  to  our  roadara  as 
calcolated  to  afford  amasement  combined  mth  uislnictiQn* 

The  Literary  and  Educational  Tear-Book,    Kent  and  Go. 

We  welcome  with  much  warmth  this  most  oomprehensive  sad 
useful  directory,  which,  for  a  very  moderate  price,  affords  a  mass 
of  valuable  in&nnation.  It  contains  a  list  of  all  £ngUsh, 
Amencan,  and  many  for^gn  works  published  during  the  past 
year,  of  all  the  London  and  provincial  newspapers,  including  the 
colonies  and  foreign  conntrieSi  of  London  publishers,  of  nnir 
versities,  colleges  and  schools,  of  learned  and  literary  societies 
and  institutions,  the  law  of  copyright,  &c.  &c.  For  a  £ff8t 
attempt,  this  is  a  vexy  fair  production,  though  it  contains  many 
mistakes ;  and  the  typographical  errors  are  painfully  numerous, 
the  word  Athenseum,  for  instance,  being  spelt  five  different  ways 
in  as  many  pages.  However,  these  objections  are  only  super- 
ficial— the  design  is  excellent,  and,  we  doubt  not,  will  meet  with 
that  success  which  so  laborious  a  work  deserves. 

Bejected  Bums*  Poems. 

The  greatest  dissatisfaction  has  evinced  itself  at  the  decision 
of  the  judges  in  respect  of  the  prize  poem  on  Bums ;  not  so  much 
on  account  of  the  production  chosen  (though  that  in  a  great 
degree),  as  in  consequence  of  the  system  adopted  by  the  trium- 
virate (and  made  known  publicly  by  Mr.  Monkton  Milnes)  in 
arriving  at  that  decision.  This  gentleman  stated,  in  Glasgow, 
that  many  very  good  poems  were  rejected  on  account  of  the,  to 
his  mind,  erroneous  view  they  had  taken  of  the  treatment  the 
poet  received  from  his  country ;  he,  Mr.  Milnes,  asserting,  in 
opposition  to  the  long  current  opinion  both  of  the  public  and  also 
the  biographers  of  Bums,  that  he  was  not  neglected,  but  was 
made  more  of  during  his  lifetime  than  any  other  poeL  If  such 
be  the  case,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  accotmt  for  the  adoption  of  Miss 
Craig's  ode,  containing,  as  it  does,  the  following  sentiments:— 

Rogfctftil  I0T6 
His  oountrr  fua  would  prove, 
By  gmtofm  iKmoon  k?Mlieil  on  liukgnve ; 

Would  fain  redeem  her  blame 
That  he  so  little  at  her  hands  can  daim, 

Who  nnrewarded  gave 
To  her  Us^Hfe-bonght  gift  of  song  and  fione. 

However,  whether  Mr.  Milnes'  view  of  the  case  be  i^ht  er 
wrong,  is  not  so  much  the  point  The  great  mistake  in  the 
adjudication  has  been  allowing  historical  matter  to  be  the  gauge 
of  excellence,  instead  of  poetic  perfection.     The  prize  was  to 
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have  been  awarded,  not  to  the  best  hietorieal  ewaj,  l>ut  to  the 
best  poem.  That  this  has  been  done,  neither  we  nor  the  disap* 
pointed  public  generally  are  disposed  to  believe,  and  consequently 
the  common  expression  has  been,  "  Let  us  see  the  other  compo- 
sitions and  jadge  for  ourselves."  Thus  it  is  that  many  of  these 
rejected  poems  have  found  their  way  into  print,  more  especially 
as  the  colunms  of  the  Atlas  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
imsucceflsfal  competitors,  and  thus  several,  which  would  have 
been  never  known,  have  been  brought  under  public  notice,  though, 
we  riQgret  to  say,  in  such  a  faulty  condition,  partly,  perhaps,  from 
indistinct  manuscript  and  partly  from  careless  typography,  that 
some  of  them  have  been  compelled  to  reprint  in  order  to  vindicate 
their  writings.  The  most  meritorious  of  the  poems  which  have 
j^peared  through  this  liberal  offer  of  the  AtUu,  and  indeed  the 
best  of  these  compositions  which  we  have  seen,  is  one  without 
luune,  having  the  mottoes,  "Yendentem  thus  et  odores,"  and 
"Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat."  The  majestic  stanza  of  Spenser 
has  been  selected  as  the  most  fitting  garb  for  the  noble  and  sub- 
lime sentiments  which  ihe  author  of  this  poem  has  not  only 
expressed  but  felt  Trammelled  as  the  muse  necessarily  is  in 
the  elaboration  of  this  most  complex  style  of  verse,  we  cannot 
bat  be  vastly  struck  with  the  ease  and  freedom  which  pervade 
the  whole.  Our  limited  space  compels  ns  to  quote  sparingly, 
and  we  can  therefore  only  extract  what  appears  to  us  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  stanzas. 

Kut  vAih  the  tutored  pen  of  djudc  lore, 
Not  with  tlie  Liboared  glon  the  scbodmeD  praiM^ 
Bums  wrote.    lie  little  needed  to  explore 
The  miLity  tome  to  gild  bis  thrilling  ay9 1 
Fresh  from  his  heart  tbev  gushed.    He  knew  each  phase 
Of  human  life,  for  he  had  Uved  them  all ; 
And  as  he  felt  he  sung.    The  wreath^  hays 
Might  twine  the  minstrers  brow,  but  not  enthriil 
Him  at  the  Muse's  shriue  to  keep  high  festivaL 

Of  such  lines  as  these  we  may  safely  say  that  Spenser's  mantle 
has  not  been  degraded  in  the  wearing,  neither  has  the  spirit  of 
poetry  been  insulted  by  being  coupled  with  aught  but  common 
sense. 

The  next  composition  we  have  to  xiotice  is  from  the  pen  of 
Alsager  Hay  Hill,  whose  ''  Footprints  of  Life  **  we  commented 
on  in  our  last  number.  Our  opinion  of  Mr.  Hill's  poetical  talents 
has  in  no  way  suffered  by  the  perusal  of  this,  we  xnay  presume, 
his  latest  production.  It. is  an  bermc  poem  in  couplets,  and 
chacactensed  by  a  grandeur  of  diction  aud  refinement  of  idea 
which  wdl  befit  the  anlijecL  We  extract  a  few  lines  as  a 
specimen : — 
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Bafe  em  tb*  enaj  Ann  in  yaoABt  deH 

Be  ihe  rich  temple  where  the  Hues  dwell  P 

Or  will  Imagination  hide  her  head 

Ifeath  the  nide  ihelter  of  a  mountain  died  ? 

Is  this  iU-ftahioiied  diair  the  inapind  throne 

Whenoe  iaiaed  straina  that  made  all  timea  their  own  ? 

Can  theie  mean  emhlema  of  debaaii^  tarade 

Blend  with  a  lyre  that  aooms  all  earthly  aid  ? 

Or  will  the  bard  with  freedom  in  his  laj 

Stoop  to  the  hondase  of  oflksal  pay  P 

Henoe,  let  not  mot&eiy  croiB  his  lowly  patb»  &c 

Mr.  G.  M.  Archer  has  faTonred  us  with  a  poem  of  a  Bimilar 
kind,  and  misnamed  an  ode,  the  perusal  of  which  seems  to  trans- 
port us  in  spirit  to  those  budding  days  of  yore  when  poetiy  was 
but  a  sapling  in  the  soil  of  time,  whose  leaves  for  ever  rustled 
in  the  winds  of  rhythm,  and  gave  forth  a  triple  harmony  of  alli- 
terative rhymes.  In  some  places  metre  has  been  made  too 
subservient  to  the  development  of  the  idea,  though  at  the  same 
time  there  are  many  passages  replete  with  poetic  fervour  and 
deserving  high  commendation.    A  few  lines  most  suffice. 

There  i»  a  magic  in  thv  master-string. 
That  tells  ns  lowHest  things  on  fbot  or  wing 
Are  works  of  Heaven  — tmit  the  daisy's  eye 
Is  doqnent  as  man'a,  sparkling  with  Deitj; 
That  the  lone  wanderer  of  the  wood  and  dale. 
The  redbreast  of  the  snow,  the  violet  of  the  vale. 
And  an  our  fellow-mortal  things  reveal 
The  autograph  of  Qod,  the  impress  of  His  seal ! 

The  poem  published  by  Marchant,  Singer  and  Go.  has  numy 
points  of  beauty ;  the  following  are  its  concluding  lines : — 

His  monuments,  by  Nature's  hand 

Are  finrnded  deep  and  lifted  high, — 
^le  momitains  of  ms  native  land. 

The  winding  lakes  that  mid  them  Ke ; 
The  upturned  daisy  on  the  mead. 

The  skylarks  ringing  as  they  soar. 
World-wide  reoorderSp  and  we  need 

Ytoux  brass  or  stone  no  record  more. 
While  mom  and  even,  ftom  above. 

Surround  us  with  their  rfMniging  iky-* 
While  man  greets  man  in  truth  and  love. 

His  name  and  fame  will  never  die. 

We  cannot  say  as  much  for  the  composition  published  by 
Tweedie,  the  greater  part  of  it  being  simply  nonsense.  We 
therefore  pass  on  to  notice,  in  conclusion,  an  ode  by  W.  Downing 
Evans  (Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Go.),  whidi  is  over  the  avenge  in 
merit.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  collection  of  short  poems,  each 
written  in  a  different  style,  but  being  above  mediocrity  in  ali. 
We  extract  two  verses  in  die  Bums*  stanxa,  which  are  particolariy 
pleasing. 
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Vf\th  mch  «  bright  eitmple  let  ns, 
Should  womHmt  loaae*  pain  Mid  fret  oi  ? 
Nay,  rather,  for  all  fature,  let  ua 

Dead  bopei  forget ; 
Bat  of  his  life,  as  should  befit  na. 

Be  mlndfol  yet. 

Thai  Bih !  whidi  lives  and  fkirer  grows. 
As  ripening  time  a  Instre  throws 
Aroond  what  onoe  were  deemed  his  woes. 

And  laid  him  low  ;— 
He  fiided,  Uke  his  own  sweet  rose. 

More  fidr  to  blow,! 


We  have  at  the  last  moment  been  favoured  by  a  correspondent 
in  the  north  with  the  few  followmg  lines,  of  which  he  says,  "  the 
sample  enclosed  would,  I  presume,  from  the  prize  poem,  have 
been  about  the  average  of  Ihe  620  remaining/' 

A  hundred  years  ago  to-day 
Was  bom  a  poet  peasant-hov ; 
Baith  his  parients  cried  wi'  joy. 
Hoop  da  dooden  do ! 

This  hoy,  when  he  was  anld  enow, 
Went  wi'  his  fiither  out  to  plough, 
Crack't  his  whip  and  cried  Gee  woh ! 
Hoop  de  dooden  do ! 

Although  he  oonldna  read  nor  writer 
Auld  nature's  lamp  was  ahinin'  bright, 
HiA  brain  beamed  wi'  poetic  lights 
Hoop  de  dooden  do ! 

Wi'  high-brad  hdrds^he  wo'd  na  banter, 
Bnt  aft  was  ftm'  wi'  Tarn  &  Shanter, 
Wha  on  his  grey  mare  Meg  did  canter, 
Hoop  de  dooden  do  I 

Then  he  writ  verses  to  a  louse, 
A  daisy,  and  a  little  mouse. 
While  wi'  his  friend  he  did  caiouie. 
Hoop  de  dooden  do  I 

The  twa  dogs  and  the  brigs  o'  Air, 
Came  in  wi'  ithers  for  th^  shares 
The  deil,  the  excise -man,  and  lots  mair. 
Hoop  de  dooden  do !    Ac. 


HEW   MUSIC. 
The  WMrheind  Galop.     F.  O.  Wxllums. 

When  TwiUgkt  Dews  arefaUing  Soft,    Song,  by  J.  OuFPnfeDAUl. 

J.  WilUams,  198,  Cheapside. 
The  first  of  these  pieces  is  a  very  brilliant  galop,  which  we 
can  cordially  recommend  to  our  musical  readers,  bodi  as  a  piano- 
forte piece,  and  also,  having  ourselves  tried  it,  a  most  inspiriting 
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one  ta  dttoce  to.  Mr.  'Williams  fa«t  belNPe  published  some 
excellent  polkas  and  valtBes*  and  is,  we  think,  a  Teiy  lising 
composer. 

The  second  is  a  rery  pleasing  little  haUad,  qmte  within  the 
compass  of  ordinaiy  voices,  and  deaerres  especial  notice  at  oar 
hands,  as  the  compoutioii  of  an  Amateur;  we  are  sure  it  will 
please  whoeyer  tries  it. 

Echoes  of  the  Lake  Eeverie.    Bj  S.  OloTeb. 

Leg  JoUm  Oiaeaux  Valee.     C.  H.  B.  Ma&riott. 

The  Musk  of  the  MUL     Song.     G.  Glotsb. 

The  Old  Village  MUl.    Song.    A.  Mattacks. 

B.  Williams,  Paternoster  Bow. 

Of  the  two  pianoforte  pieces  mentioned  above,  both  of  which,  by 
the  way,  are  beautifully  illustrated,  the  first  is  a  very  pleasing, 
flowing  melody,  which,  as  it  is  not  difficult,  will  doubtless  become 
popular. 

Mr.  Marriott  is  so  well-known  by  this  time  as  a  composer  of 
dance  music,  that  we  need  only  say  of  his  waltzes,  that  hxej  are 
quite  up  to  his  usual  standard  of  excellence. 

Of  the  two  songs — the  first,  by  O.  Glover,we  have  great  pleasure 
in  commending;  the  words,  by  F.  E.  Catpenter,are  very  pretty,  and 
have  been  most  appropriately  arranged  by  Mr.  Glover.  Of  the 
other,  we  are  sorry  we  cannot  speak  in  such  high  terms  of  praise, 
but  our  duty,  as  impartial  critics,  compels  us  to  express  our 
opinion,  that  the  otUside  is  the  best  part  of  it.  In  the  first  place, 
the  words  are  very  poor,  and  we  are  eompietely  tired  of  WiUie's 
and  Johnny's  brought  in  three  or  four  times  in  a  verse,  while  the 
music  is  of  the  most  common-place  description. 

OUB  ILLTTSHECATED  PBBIODICALS. 

Illustrated  London  Nmn-^IUkatra/ted  News  of  the  World — Illustrated 

Times — CasseUCs  lUustrated  Family  Paper— Punch — Toum  Talk 

— Quinh-The  Wdcome    Onest-^The  Sunday  at  Home— The 

Leisure  Hour — The  Church  of  England  Photographic  OaUery 

(Mason  &  Co.) — The  Bench  and  the  Bar  (Mason  &  Go.) 

Illustbation  is  the  order  of  the  day;  most  of  our  Illustrated 

Periodicals  owe  much  of  their  popularity  to  this  feature,  and, 

indeed,  with  some  it  foim?  almost  Ihe  sole  incentive  to  sale.  We 

will  proceed  to  notice  the  piincipal  charsftteristies  bf*  those  we 

Jutve.  eniiinerBted  above. 

Thb  Illustbatbd  I41MD011  ,NB^a.!of  the  10th  ult.,  which  is 
the  latest  we  are  al^e  to  jaotioeibas  some  iUitatraliQ>is(tfaQrui^  mudi 
jater  in  Uie  day  than  its  c<»Lteii^poiiinisB).of  tbeTic^ioria  Tnb«lsr 
Bridge  over  the  St  Lawrei4)^  j9)so^po«traHs.tDf;Mr«  Boss  the 
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eoffUMT,  Lord  Savenswortb,  Mr.  G.  S.  Beecffoft,  and  Miflftes 
Wyiidhain  and  Louisa  Pyne.  The  medallioQ  prints  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  Napoleon  are  better  executed  than  the  generality  of 
the  engravings,  l^ough  we  must  say,  on  the  whole,  the  illustrations 
in  this  work  have  besen  improving  of  late,  and  not  before  it  was 
necessary,  as  a  short  time  since  they  were  at  a  very  low  ebb. 

TuR  IixusTBATED  Nsws  OF  THE  WoMLD  Is  decidedly  in  the 
ascendant  The  illustrations  are  executed  in  a  bold  and  easy 
style«  in  which  the  early  numbers  of  the  work  were  defieient. 
That  section  which  is  denoted  "The  Drawing-room  Portrait 
Gallery  of  Eminent  Personages,"  still  maintains  its  character* 
The  portrait  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  is  fjiely  engraved,  and 
appears  in  no  way  inferior  to  any  of  its  predecessors.  The 
illustrations  of  Bulgarian  physiognomy  and  costume  are  especi- 
ally worthy  of  notice  as  being  most  life-like  and  truthful.  The 
literary  matter  keeps  pace  with  the  pictorial  portion  of  this  much 
improving  periodical. 

Trr  Illustiutbd  Times  has  taken  the  hint  from  its  last- 
named  contemporary,  and  with  the  impression  of  the  l/)th  ult 
published  a  very  beautifully  executed  engraving,  on  a  separate 
sheet,  of  ''  The  Combat."  We  cannot  rank  the  body  illustrations 
of  this  paper  with  either  of  the  foregoing ;  but,  considering  the 
price  and  size,  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  complain. 

Casssul's  Ixxustbateo  FjkMiht  Papsb  contuns  rather  too 
much  tale  composition.  At  the  same  time,  the  educational  por- 
tion is  well  conducted,  and  is,  doubtless,  calculated  to  do  good. 
The  iUustrations  are  plearing,  and  exhibit  talent  We  .are  &lly 
persuaded  of  the  many  services  Mr.  Cassell  faMi.ibr  the  last 
several  years,  rendered  to  the  popular  branch  of  our  literature ; 
and  we  wish  him  every  success  in  his  present  and  future  schemes, 
not  excepting  the  repeal  oi  the  paper  duty. 

Punch,  though  ever-varying  in  the  4utdity  of  its  conteats  as  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides,  yet  contrives  on  the  average  to  maintaixi 
its  general  character — in  the  exposure  of  evil,  and  the  support  of 
what  is  good.  We  doubt  not,  with  the  London  Charivari,  as  with 
the  Saturday  Beview,  it~is  the  perfect  independence  with  which  all 
their  opinions  are  promulgated  which  secures  for  them  so  large  a 
share  of  public  regard.  Surely  the  motto  of  Punch  should  be, 
*'  Answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly ;"  for  that  appears  to  be 
the  principle   upon  which  its  most  piquant  articles  are  con- 

strneted- 

Quiz  .is  entirely  a  mistake--^  poor,  meagre,  pidtry,  vulgar 
atteo^t  to  imitate  its  unapproachable  contemporary. 

Town  Ta2a  is  precisely  what  its  name  implies,  and  c^ers  a 
very  fiur. and  well^ondensed  epitome. of  the  doings  of  the  week. 
We  do  not«  however,  see  the  necessity  for  a  t^e  to  swell  its 
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colmnnB  and  bribe  purchasers,  as  we  think,  were  it  nniply  to 
adhere  to  its  primaiy  object»  and  not  indulge  in  such  trifling 
and  ill-ezecated  pictare-tales  as  "  The  Adventnres  of  Mr.  Wilder- 
spin/'  it  would  take  a  higher  stand. 

The  Welcohe  Ouest. — We  gladly  hail  the  continuation  of 
Mr.  Sala*s  "  Make  your  Game  "  in  this  well-conducted  periodical, 
which  also  offers  the  conmiencement  of  a  new  tale,  entitled 
"Bose  and  Marie.*'  This  seems  to  promise  well,  though  ive 
think  the  plot  contained  in  this  first  portion  rather  anticipated  in 
the  descriptions.  We  notice  a  veiy  well-written  and  clerer 
article  by  J.  H.  Friswell,  called  "  How  long  can  we  live  t" 
Among  the  rules  to  postpone  senility,  the  following  passage 
occurs : — **  Not  that  immoderate  mirth  orpeipetual  light-hearted- 
ness  is  to  be  commended,  but  that  cheerftdness  and  a  contented 
mind  are  sure  to  add  to  a  man's  length  of  days.  To  attain  a 
green  old  age,  one  of  the  first  rules  is  to  clear  the  mind  of  those 
eating  cares  which  too  much  oppress  the  men  of  the  world ;  by 
so  doing,  we  shall  certainly  retain  our  juvenility  till  we  are  con- 
siderably past  thirty ;  our  second  manhood  will  commence  at 
fifty,  and  our  old  age  at  eighty,  or  thereabouts."  The  illustrations 
in  this  periodical  are  very  fairly  executed,  more  especially  the  cut 
called  **  Bustic  Music."  We  sincerely  wish  tiie  proprietors 
success. 

The  Sunpat  at  Home  and  Leisorb  Hour  are  now  so  fdUy 
established,  and  so  widely  circulated  and  appreciated,  that  any 
remarks  from  us  would  be  almost  superfluous.  They  are  works 
pre-eminentiy  calculated  for  cottage  reading;  and  their  trifling 
price  places  them  within  the  reach  of  the  lowest  classes. 

The  Chuboh  of  Enolamd  Photooraphio  Gallery,  and  Ths 
Benc«  asd  the  Bab,  are  fortnightiy  issues  of  carefully-prepared 
photographs — ^the  first  of  clerical,  the  second  of  legal  living 
celebrities.  Each  portrait  is  accompanied  by  a  short  biographical 
sketch;  and  the  whole,  when  completed,  will  form  a  valuable 
collection. 


MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

MUSIC. 

Those  who  are  anxious  about  the  position  of  national  music 
ought  to  throw  their  caps  into  the  air  when  they  reflect  that  an 
English  work,  by  an  English  author,  sung  by  English  singers, 
is  just  now  the  talk  of  the  whole  metropoUs.  We  have  our 
"  Bose  of  Castile,"  **  Satanella,"  and  others  of  the  same  milk-and; 
watery  school,  but  until  Dr.  Bennett's  cantata,  "  May  Queen/' 
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was  produced,  we  have  not  had  a  work  which  could  he  pnt  forth 
as  a  specimen  of  what  English  writers  can  do,  for  years.  Dr. 
Bennett's  cantata  has  heen  performed  so  many  times  already  in 
London,  that  we  cannot  speak  of  each  one  separately.  The  hest, 
howcTer,  in  oar  opinion,  was  the  performance  given  at  St. 
Martin's  Hall,  on  the  16^  nit,  when  the  solo  parts  were  taken 
by  Mias  Banks,  Miss  Palmer,  Mr.  Wilbye  Cooper,  and  Mr. 
Santlej.  As  a  muaical  work,  the  ''  May  Queen"  reminds  us  in 
several  places  of  Mendelssohn,  and,  indeed,  this  Mendelssohn 
tint  may  be  found,  more  or  less,  in  all  Dr.  Bennett's  works.  This, 
our  readers  may  remember,  was  the  case  in  Dr.  Bennett's  earlier 
writings,  when  Mendelssohn  was  comparatively  unknown,  so  that 
the  composer  of  the  "  May  Queen"  may  be  acquitted  of  plagiarism. 
The  whole  work  is  spirited  and  graceful,  and  contains  many 
beauties.  The  three  principal  songs  are,  in  their  way,  very  per- 
fect, and,  for  origiiudity  of  conception  and  dramatic  force,  the 
song,  '*  'Tis  jolly  to  hunt,"  (bass)  is  perhaps  the  best  of  the  three. 
We  have  heard  Dr.  Bennett's  work  several  times,  and  like  it 
better  every  time  we  hear  it.  The  taste  for  good  music  is  gaining 
ground,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  Beethoven's  colossal 
"  ninth"  symphony,  ("  Choral  Symphony,")  has  been  performed 
twice  within  a  fortnight  at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  and  is  announced 
by  another  Society  at  St.  James's  Hall.  **  Solomon"  was  given 
by  the  "  Sacred  Habmonio  Society^  on  the  $25th  ult. ;  and  a  good 
scheme  has  been  tried  with.success  at  St  James's  Hall,  by  the 
projectors  of  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts,  who  now  devote  each 
evening  to  the  works  of  the  greatest  masters.  We  have  had 
Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  and  Haydn,  and  are  promised  several 
others.  Such  e£forts  deserve  success.  Meanwhile  the  Handel 
Festival  is  drawing  near,  and  rehearsals  are  coming  on.  Well, 
we  have  had  Bums,  and  confess  we  didn't  like  him ;  respect  for 
old  Handel  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  lead  the  **  Saorei>  Crystal 
Harxonio  Palace  Compaut"  to  treat  him  a  little  better  than 
they  did  "  poor  Bobbie." 

THE   DRA.MA. 

If  we  were  to  keep  a  debtor  and  creditor  account  of  what  is 
being  done  of  importance  in  the  theatrical  world,  our  best  way  of 
Betting  forth  the  result  would  be  by  writing  one  little  word — niL 
Bat  as  we  don't,  and  as  we  keep  our  eye  on  small  events  as  well 
as  large  ones,  we  have  just  a  word  or  two  to  say  under  the  head 
of  the  Drama. 

A  new  piece  has  been  produced  (with  success,  everybody  says 
—we  haven't  seen  it)  at  the  Lyceum,  called,  "  The  Last  Hope." 
It  is  taken  from  the  French,  by  John  Oxenford,  Esq.  Talking 
of  the  Lyceum,  what  has  become  of  Mrs^  Keeley  f    Every  week 


it 
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we  gee,  "  fieMsngAgienieiit  of  Maiiaofte  Oeleete,  for  Ow  Week 
only."  Mrs.  Keele/s  name  left  the  bills  witbont  ftifoid.  Is 
t^is  quite  Mr — ^at  the  Ljeemn,  too,  of  all  plaeeff?  Miss  Ajaj 
Sedgwick  has  retarned  to  the  Haymarket,  and  Miss  Swanborangh; 
who  has  been  senonsly  indisposed,  has  reaomed  hsr  part  in 
Kenil worth,"  at  the  Stmnd.  Thronghton^s  pleasant  little  pieoe, 
Wooing  in  Jest,  and  Loving  in  Earnest,"  has  been  ravired, 
Miss  M.  Teman  playing  the  pretty  little  widow.  At  fuller's 
Wells  there  is  a  ramonr  that  Flielps  is  Aboat  to  take  a  tour  with 
his  Company  on  the  Continent  We  ^sh  him  all  success.  A 
play,  called  **  Cromweir-Hsther  a  jumble  as  regards  its  hiatorieal 
features — has  been  produced  at  the  Surrey,  in  whidi  the  Earl  of 
Rocbestor  is  married  to  an  old  servant  of  the  Proteetor^s.  Bad 
as  it  is,  however,  it  ts  better  than  the  "  Borgia  Ring;"  which  was 
produced  at  the  Adelphi,  and  which  was  written  by  ■  but  no ! 
we  will  spare  the  airthor's  feelings,  and  refrain  from  giving  his 
name.  Let  us  advise  him  to  be  careful  what  books  he  reads 
after  supper,  for  we  feel  sure  that  Hie  "  Borgia  lUng**  must  have 
been  written  after  a  restless  and  delirious  night,  in  which  drsams 
of  **  Stonehenge^'  and  '*  Lucrezia  Borgia"  were  mixed  up. 

AMATEUE   PERFORMANCES. 

We  are  gratified  to  see  that  Amateur  proficiency  in  music  is  not 
confined  to  the  great  metropolis  alone,  and  we  are. also  glad  to 
notice,  that  the  practice  of  introducing  Amateur  performonees  on 
otiier  mnsical  instrumoite  besides  the  piano,  is  now  beoomingmore 
general.  Some  timesince,  we  gaveanotice(wattt  of  spaceoompdled 
it  to  be  a  brief  one)  of  a  concert  of  this  kind  that  took  place  at 
Brixton ;  the  performances  then  were  good,  bnt  the  Londonets 
were  certainly  equalled  by  our  country  Mends  at  Coogbshall,  in 
Essex,  where,  on  Wednesday,  the  9th  ult.,  a  Society  cdJed  the 
'*  iNSTBOicEBTAii  Music  Class,"  gsvc  s  concort  to  a  crowded 
audience.  The  principal  performers  were  Messrs.  S.  H.  Prior, 
W.  Spurge,  C.  Arnold,  D.  Prior,  C.  Bruce,  J.  Mounts  J»  White, 
and  J.  Elliot,  with  an  able  conductor,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  S.  H. 
Prior.  Each  piece  was  executed  with  an  accuracy  and  precision 
highly  €0(mmendal)le,  considering  Ihe  short  time  the  Society  has 
been  in  existence.  A  serenata,  composed  by  the  conduetor,  the 
solo  parte  being  performed  by  Messrs.  D.  Prior,  W.  Spui^  and 
J.  Elliot,  with  very  good  taste  and  acouiacy,  elicited  great  appUuse, 
and  was  deservedly  enoored.  Among  the  other  InBtnimMital 
pieces  were  performed  "  Luther's  Hymn,"  "  The  Heav^ens  are 
telling,"  and  ''  Pope's  Ode,"  all  with  extreme  case,  and  erindng 
great  skill  on  the  part  of  the  ezecniante. 

The  vocal  portaon  of  the  concert  was  well  managed;  the  parts 
suetaiaed  by  Miss  Bruce,  Messrs.  S.  H.  and  D.Priviv  and' X  sod 
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C.  Bnieei  the  pianoforte  aeoompsnimexits  beiag  ably  exeeated  hy 
Mr.  Coireiitry  and  Misa  E.  Spurge^  a  yoimg  ladj  only  twelve 
years  oi  age,  poaaeaaing,  for  one  ao  yonng,  a  remarkable  mnaioal 
talent,  that  promisea,  ere  long,  to  develope  itself  to  an  extent 
eqoal  to  that  possessed  by  oar  first  professors.  The  siDging  of 
Messrs.  Prior  was  mack  applauded  in  the  duets,  *'  Albion,  on  thy 
fertile  plains/*  and  *'  Where  are  the  friends  of  my  yonth,"  both  of 
which  pieces  were  re-demanded.  Miaa  Bruce  was  very  charming 
in  "  Nelly  of  the  Hazel  Dell ;"  she  has  a  very  rich  and  improTing 
voice.  We  think  the  entertainment,  as  a  whole,  has  very  seldom 
been  anrpasaed  by  Amateur  performers,  and  we  heartily  wish  this 
promiaing  Society  may  grow  and  prosper. 

PkcKHAH  AscATiiua  MustOAii  Union.— -^Tho  conductors  of  this 
Society  cannot  be  aconaed  of  laxity  in  their  endeavours  to  give 
sattsfiuodon  to  their  subaoribers ;  for,  within  the  past  month,  no 
less  than  two  eonserts  and  a  ball  hove  taken  place,  and  at  eaeh  of 
these  meetinga  the  attendance  has  proved  that  our  Peckham 
frieoda  are  fast  gaining  ground.  The  first  of  these  concerts^  and 
the  sevwath  of  the  season,  took  place  at  the  Assembly  RoomSy 
Peekham,  on  Saturday,  the  6th  ult,  with  professional  aasiataioee 
from  Mias  Palmer,  Miss  Banks,  Messrs.  G.  Perren,  H.  Blagrove^ 
•ad  M.  de  Fontanier.  It  is  scarcely  within  our  province  to 
ttotiee,  among  the  endeavours  of  the  Amateur  singers,  the  per* 
formanoea  of  auch  well-known  artistes  as  those  we  have  Just 
enumerated ;  but  we  should  not,  on  the  other  hand,  be  doing 
justice  to  the  professionals,  if  we  entirely  passed  over  their  efibrta 
to  please.  The  singing  of  both  Miss  Banks  and  Miss  Pahni^ 
was  very  good ;  that  of  Miss  Palmer,  whose  voice  is  every  dsy 
improving,  was  excellent  in  ''  Katty's  Letter,"  and  an  encore  was 
loudly  called  for,  but  owing  to  the  late  hour  of  the  evening  the 
demand  could  not  be  complied  with.  Mr.  H.  Blagrove  was,  as 
usual,  very  effective  in  his  performances,  and  Mr.  G.  Perren 
deserves  praise  for  his  careful  rendering  of  Braham's  song,  "  The 
anchor's  weighed/*  while  the  singing  of  M.  de  Fontaine,  albeit 
very  fair,  was  a  little  too  rough,  especially  in  B'Adheimer's  "  Le 
Torreador."  The  chorus»  composed,  of  course,  of  Amateurs,  wi  s 
passable  in  "  Hear,  holy  power,"  and  *'  Hwl,  smiling  mom,"  but 
there  is  ^et  great  room  for  improvement  in  this  department;  still 
it  does  improve,  and  we  hope  confidently  for  better  things  yet. 
There  was  some  very  excellent  singing  at  the  Amateur  concert, 
on  Saturday,  the  10th  ult.,  but  from  the  curious  practice  of  the 
conductors,  of  merely  printing  on  the  programme  the  initials  of 
the  various  singers — a  proceeding  scarcely  fair  to  them — we  are 
unable  to  mention  any  cases  of  particular  merit.  Another  curious 
proceeding,  too,  on  the  part  of  the  chefs  of  this  Society,  is  to 
advertise  their  concerts  to  begin  at  seven  o  clock,  and  not  to  com- 
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m^nce  until  half-past  This  is  acarcelj  fair  either  to  the  singers, 
as  the  perfonnances  have  to  he  harried  on  towards  the  end,  in 
order  to  saye  the  time  that  never  onght  to  have  heen  lost  at  the 
beginning. 

Bass's  Books,  Yauxhall  Bbidoe  Eoab. — A  Dramatic  enter- 
tainment was  given  here,  on  the  16th  nit.,  to  a  nnmeroas 
audience,  consisting  of  Shakespeare's  tragedy  of  '*OtheUo,'* 
followed  by  "  All  that  Glitters  is  not  Oold."  Mr.  R.  Pepper  sus- 
tained the  part  of  Othello  very  fairly,  but  was  too  homed  in 
several  important  passi^ies.  lago  was  well  impersonated  by  Mr. 
C.  Edwards,  who  had  evidently  studied  his  part,  while  Mr. 
Parker,  as  Koderigo,  required  the  aid  of  the  prompts  on  several 
occasions:  we  prefer  him  in  comedy.  Cassio  was  played  by 
Mr.  Howard,  who  appears  to  us  to  be  well  versed  in  the  theory 
of  the  histrionic  art,  without  much  practical  adiq^tation  fnr  it 
Messrs.  A.  IL  Lacey,  Thomas  Bowden,  Ac.,  acquitted  themselvcB 
well,  and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Bressey  performed  the  character  of  Desde- 
mona  with  considerable  talent,  though  there  is  room  for  improve- 
ment in  the  management  of  her  voice.  The  same  complaint 
^plies  to  this  company  which  we  have  already  noticed  in  the 
Peckham  Musical  Union,  namely,  want  of  punctuality,  as  in  thk 
case  the  performance  did  not  commence  till  an  hour  and  a  half 
after  the  stated  time,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  we  were 
unable  to  remain  after  the  conclusion  of  the  tragedy.  We  eamiot 
too  strongly  impress  upon  these  youthful  Societies  the  great 
necessity  of  punctuality  in  their  arrangements,  as  a  want  of  this 
valuable  ingredient  villi  most  assuredly  prove  prejudicial  to  their 
interests  in  the  course  of  time. 


So  inundated  have  we  been  by  a  tide  of  contributions,  and  so 
constantly  applied  to  by  their  eager  authors  for  an  "early 
insertion,'*  that  we  have  been  compelled  for  the  third  time  to 
increase  the  accommodation  in  the  magazine,  making  its  present 
quantity  7*^  pages ;  and  we  trust,  by  this  arrangement,  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  some  of  our  applicants,  and  at  the  same  time 
afford  our  subscribers,  and  the  public  generally,  a  greater  amount 
of  matter  in  each  issue. 
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THE  MONTH. 

The  great  national  features  of  English  character  have  ever 
been  nniversal  sympathy,  and  open-handed  generosity.  The 
tattered  garments  of  poverty — ^the  emaciated  aspect  of  want — the 
strong  pleadings  of  distress — seldom  fail  to  touch  a  responsive 
chord  in  every  British  heart ;  and  while  the  tongue  is  ready  with 
its  words  of  consolation  and  hope,  the  hands,  in  well-timed 
accompaniment,  are  husy  with  the  more  suhstantial  elements  of 
relief  and  support.  We  have  quite  lately  seen  an  appeal  made 
on  behalf  of  those  excellent  institutions  where  the  squalid  crowds 
of  London's  homeless  vagrants  can  obtain  shelter,  rest,  and  food 
— ^where  the  oft-declining  emhers  of  vitality  are  renewed  with 
the  much-needed  fuel,  and  the  feeble  spark  is  roused  into  a 
flicker  of  hopeful  exertion.  We  have  seen  this  appeal  made,  and 
we  have  also  seen  the  response  which  it  has  received — the  real, 
solid,  substantial  expression  of  helief  in  that  great  principle  upon 
which  society  is  hased — the  one  origin  and  common  destiny 
of  all  mankind. 

And  now,  instead  of  the  sufferers  from  Fortune's  fickle 
humours,  the  victims  of  despotism  and  the  slaves  of  tyrannic 
oppression  put  in  their  claim  to  our  sympathies  and  our  protec- 
tion. Nor  are  they  disappointed.  The  foundation  of  England's 
policy,  or,  at  least,  one  of  its  chief  features,  is  that  goodly  motto 
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upon  which  the  infant  ehorch  hased  its  teaching,  **  Let  every 
man  he  fhlly  persuaded  in  his  own  mind."  She  seeks  not  to  bind 
her  subjects  to  opinions  which  are  alike  hostile  to  their  reason 
and  opposed  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience ;  and  while  she 
observes  this  wholesome  rule  in  respect  of  those  who  are  the 
native  dwellers  on  her  soil,  she  at  the  same  time  opens  the  arms 
of  welcome  to  all  the  oppressc^d  of  the  earth;  and  what  the 
refuges  we  have  before  noticed  are  to  our  homeless  poor,  such 
is  England  generallj  to  the  conscientious  martyrs  of  opinion 
throughout  the  known  world. 

It  is  this  which  has  brought  sixty-seven  men — cradled  in  ease, 
nursed  in  plenty,  instructed  in  all  that  elevates  the  tastes  and 
unsensualises  the  desires,  and  imprisoned  for  many  a  weary  year 
in  the  loathsome  dens  of  Neapolitan  autocracy — as  worn-oat 
pilgrims  from  the  degraded  shrine  of  a  departed  freedom,  to  seek 
for  Liberty  on  her  native  soil,  and  to  supplicate  her  fJEtvonr  for 
their  ill-fated  country. 

Nobly  has  England  received  these  noble  men-;— noble,  not 
because  their  cause  is  right,  or  their  sufferings  great — ^but  because, 
in  the  firm  adherence  to  their  adopted  opinions,  they  have  braved 
all  dangers,  and  maintained  their  stand  against  all  opposition. 

Homeless  and  destitute,  they  will  here  find  an  asylum,  and 
the  proffered  hand  of  helping  friendship,  as  many  of  such  heroes 
have  done  before. 

The  theme  is  one  teeming  with  eloquence ;  and  we  cannot  but 
admire  tbe  hearty  patriotism  of  the  impassioned  Filopanti,  who, 
while  welcoming  his  brethren  in  exile  to  British  soil,  gave  vent 
to  such  genuine  feelings  as  the  following  words  express  : — 

'*  Oh !  beloved  and  unhappy  country !  Nature  has  lavished  upon 
you  all  her  most  enviable  gifts.  She  gives  serenity  and  azure 
calm  to  your  skies,  fertility  to  your  fields,  beauty  to  your  women, 
the  gftnius  of  science,  poetry,  and  art  to  your  sons ;  but 
Tyranny,  Hell's  daughter,  has  endeavoured,  happily  not  yet 
crowned  with  entire  success,  to  turn  the  temple  of  arts  into  a 
gaol,  and  this  garden  of  Nature  into  a  cemetery." 

The  Government  Reform  Bill  has  given  rise  to  many  public 
meetings  and  discussions  during  the  past  month,  many  of  whick 
have  been  very  numerously  attended,  while  the  fame  of  some 
others  rests  chiefly  upon  the  applauded  eloquence  reported  in  the 
liiberal  journals.     Upholding,  sincerely  and  heartily  as  we  do. 
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every  measnre  for  the  good  of  the  poorer  classes,  we  regret  that 
the  existing  electors  should  have,  in  many  instances,  supported 
the  agitation.  It  is  quite  natural  for  metropolitan  memhers  to 
declaim.  We  are  not  surprised  that  Mr.  Cox  should  raise  a  wail 
of  distress  at  the  sneers  of  a  **  hloated  haristocracy ;"  or  that 
one  T.  Boss,  an  insolent  fellow,  should  puhlicly  insult  an  unof- 
fending lady ;  but  we  cannot  understand  how  existing  electond 
can  conscientiously  favour  these  extreme  movements,  and  consent 
to  be  flooded  by  a  democracy  which  will  return  to  parliament 
none  but  ita  recognised  leaders  and  the  loudest  demagogues. 
We  think  that  people  would  be  much  better  employed  in  earning 
industrious  wages,  than  in  going  to  these  clap-trap  assemblies. 
The  national  mind  must  be  singularly  eccentric  to  enter  upon 
these  minute  metaphysical  disputes,  when  armed  hosts  are  gath- 
ering on  the  Continent,  and  every  hour  may  bring  us  the  intelli^ 
gence  of  general  slaughter  and  bloodshed.  Nero  fiddled  amidst 
the  flames  of  Rome ;  let  our  reformers  beware,  lest  in  their  ideal 
eloquence  they  are  surprised  by  practical  dangers  and  gleaming 
bayonets.  Deep  as  are  the  arguments  they  have  used,  numerous 
and  influential  as  have  been  the  meetings  held,  and  loudly  aa 
Guildhall  has  spoken,  we  can  only  say,  "  May  the  Lord  deliver 
as  from  a  reformed  parliament,  led  by  those  eminent  statesmen, 
Viscount  Williams  and  Mr.  Cox." 

The  nations  of  Europe  are  in  sad  perplexity  as  to  the  advi- 
sability of  decreasing  the  surplus  population  by  a  little  mutual 
slaughter.  All  the  guns  are  double-shotted,  and  the  decks  cleared 
for  action;  but  in  the  mean  time  some  manoeuvring  is  being 
displayed  to  obtain  the  most  raking  position,  and  that  once 
acquired,  the  false  colours  will  be  hauled  down,  and  the  grim 
ensigns  of  war  will  be  the  national  emblems  of  half  the  European 
kingdoms.  Austria,  trusting  in  her  strength,  and  relying  on  the 
support  of  the  German  Confederation,  confidently  awaits  the 
struggle,  and  in  her  grim  fortresses  on  the  Adige  and  the  Ticino 
prepares  to  battle  for  the  maintenance  of  her  influence  and  pos- 
sessions ;  while  her  army,  highly  disciplined,  well  officered,  and, 
with  few  exceptions,  enthusiastically  national,  affords  no  small 
obstacle  to  an  invading  force.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  jealous  of  the  Austrian  influence,  meditates  a  blow  by 
which  to  check  her  growing  power,  and  at  the  same  time  to  in- 
crease his  own;    while  the  Sardinian  statesmen  clamour  for 
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action,  her  licentious  press  honnding  on  the  dogs  of  war,  and 
amongst  the  armj  and  people  there  still  rankles  deeply  the  old 
wound  on  the  national  honour  inflicted  at  Novarra.  If  war 
break  out,  it  must  become  general;  and  national  discontents,  in* 
creased  taxation,  and  general  suffering  will  be  the  onlyemola- 
ments  reaped  by  these  royal  proprietors  of  European  shamblea. 
Whether,  however,  there  is  peace  or  war,  it  behoves  our  states- 
men to  be  vigilant  and  cautious.  Let  them  reform,  if  they  wish, 
but  heaven  keep  us  from  being  drawn  into  a  vortex,  in  which  war 
is  nothing  but  a  dignified  title  for  recognized  murder,  and 
respectable  assassination. 

Authors,  and  especially  noble  authors,  ought  to  be  particularly 
careful  what  they  are  about,  and  to  do  nothing  which  can  be 
found  fault  with.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Ghandos  has, 
to  use  a  homely  but  expressive  phrase,  **  Put  his  foot  in  it,"  to 
some  considerable  extent.  Panting  for  literary  ^Eune,  he  has 
violated  the  secrets  of  fieuniliar  epistolatoiy  gossip  by  the  publi- 
cation, in  his  "  Memoir  of  the  Court  of  Geoige  IV.,'*  of  letters 
addressed  to  his  father.  That  such  conduct  is  not  only  veiy  bad 
in  taste,  but  also  an  offence  against  the  code  of  honour,  cannot 
be  denied ;  and  the  Duke  has  already  received  a  somewhat  sharp 
rebuke,  by  the  publication  in  the  TXmet  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Wynn,  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  note  addressed  to  his  father  by  the 
late  Duke,  in  which  he  says  that  Mr.  Wynn  need  be  under  no 
apprehension  of  his  letter  being  published,  as  he  had  left  a  paper 
for  his  son,  stating  his  wish  that  their  privacy  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed. That  the  present  Duke  must  have  seen  this  paper  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  so  that  he  has  exposed  himself  to  the 
conviction,  not  only  of  dishonourable,  but  also  of  nnfilial 
conduct,  in  thus  acting  contrary  to  the  expressed  wish  of  his 
father ;  and  like  the  bear  who  made  public  the  secrets  of  the  hiTe, 
he  is  now  the  common  enemy  of  all  the  justiy  enraged  bees. 
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THE  SEASONS ;   OR,  PEASANT  LIFE  IN  MANY 

LANDS. 

By   C.  a.  H. 

SPRING. 

It  is  a  bright,  clear  morning  in  mid-spring,  and  I  praj  yon 
to  accompany  me  to  the  farm  at  the  end  of  Wild-rose  Lane.  We 
may  look  in  vain,  by-the-hye,  for  these  same  wild  roses,  but  in 
their  stead  peep  forth  the  early  violet,  the  delicate  primrose,  and 
the  golden-eyed  daisy; — ^all  so  timid,  so  shy!  They  are  not 
yet  aecnstomed  to  the  earnest  gaze  of  the  grand  old  trees  that 
bend  down  over  thei^  grassy  bank,  and  when  the  wind  comes 
blostering  by,  with  his  rough  "  good  morrow,"  the  poor  little 
flowerets  tremble  and  hide  their  pretty  heads  in  the  long  grass  ; 
while  the  majestic  trees  respond  to  their  old  friend  in  deep,  hushed 
whispers,  telling  of  all  the  stories  that  the  little  birds  have  been 
chirping  to  them,  since  their  return  from  foreign  lands  ;^and 
these  tales  of  the  old  trees  seem  somewhat  sad,  to  judge  by  the 
soft  sighs  with  which  the  wind  listens,  and  the  not  unfrequent 
sob  wiUi  which  he  bids  them  adieu  I 

The  meadows  on  either  side  the  lane  are  beginning  to  resume 
their  summer  attire.  The  yellow  cowslip,  the  blue  harebell,  the 
red  dead-nettle,  bespangle  the  green  level  with  their  varied 
colours.  From  the  neighbouring  field  is  heard  the  careless 
whistle  of  the  ploughman,  or  sower,  whose  ruddy  cheek,  firm- 
knit  frame,  and  clean  though  well-worn  garments,  bear  witness 
that  in  his  home,  at  least,  health,  strength,  and  domestic  comfort 
are  not  wanting.  And  would  you  see  the  interior  of  this  happy- 
peasant  home?  then  quicken  your  step.  Now  we  are  in  sight  of 
the  farm,  Hazelwood  Farm  it  is  called ;  and  if  you  repeat  your 
visit  a  few  months  hence,  this  rosy,  sun-burnt  boy  will  be  only 
too  happy  to  lead  you  to  the  wood  behind  the  house,  where  the 
plentiful  harvest  of  hazel-nuts  fiilly  justifies  the  name. 

The  garden  is  already  filled  with  the  modest  heart's-ease,  the 
warm-tinted  wall-flower,  the  scented  jonquil  and  hardy  stock ; 
while  over  the  low  wall  are  seen  the  fairy-like  blossoms  of  the 
peach,  apricot,  apple  and  pear-trees  in  the  shady  orchard.  In 
the  great  kitchen  is  another  rosy  urchin,  peering  anxiously  into 
a  wumly-Uned  basket  that  is  placed  on  the  hear&.  "  His  own 
lamb — me  very  one  father  gave  him — is  sick.  It  strayed  away 
from  the  fold,  and  was  found  last  night  almost  dead  with  hunger 
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and  cold."  A  half-open  door  discloses  the  interior  of  the  dairy, 
where  we  may  see  the  wife  of  our  honest  friend  in  the  field 
yonder,  busily  churning,  her  stout  aims  bared  to  the  elbow,  and 
the  skirt  of  her  gaily-flowered  chintz  gown  carefully  looped  up 
out  of  the  way.  How  good  seem  the  rows  of  yellow  cheeses,  the 
bright  tin  pans  of  milk,  and  the  freshly-printed  pats  of  butter 
that  are  ranged  on  the  spotlessly-white  shelves  !  From  the  dairy 
window  we  may  look  into  the  populous  poultry-yard,  where  the 
turkey-cock  is  strutting  about  so  loftily,  and  the  busy  hens 
scratching  and  pecking  in  the  sand ;  and  as  we  turn  away,  a 
childish  voice  cries  in  delighted  accents — "  Mother !  the  speckled 
hen  is  going  to  sit!  Susaa  has  put  her  on  thirteen  eggs!" 
Leaving  the  busy  farm  where  we,  idle  as  we  are,  feel  very  much 
in  the  way,  we  emerge  once  more  into  the  clear  sunny  air.  Dor 
homeward  road  takes  us  past  the  pond  where  ''boughs  wave 
g^een  in  the  pictured  tide,"  and  where  the  cackling  ducks  8p<Hi 
and  splash  in  the  shade  of  the  alders  and  drooping  willows.  AU 
nature  seems  awake ;  and  our  reverie  is  aided  by  iiie  sweet  notes 
of  the  throstle,  the  lark  and  golden-crested  wren,  the  plaintive  coo 
of  the  wood-pigeon,  and  the  far-off  call  of  the  cuckoo,  mingled 
with  the  bleating  of  lambs,  the  purling  of  the  brook,  now  released 
from  its  wintry  chains,  in  whose  rippling  vraves  is  reflected  the 
pale  blue  sky  and  fleecy-white  clouds  overhead. 

Oh,  how  pleasant  is  Uie  glad  spring-time  m  "Menie  Engkndr' 
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By  Mabt  Etbe. 

{Condnued  from  page  320.) 

CHAPTER  V. 

It  was  a  glorious  summer  morning  when  the  chaise  stood  at  the 
door  that  was  to  convey  Agnes  to  Newgate.  Emily  was  to  go 
vnth  her ;  George  would  not  hear  of  her  going  alone. 

The  hedge-rows,  as  they  drove  along,  were  gay  with  roses ; 
clover  and  bean  flelds  scented  the  air ;  the  bi^rds  carolled  gaily  as 
they  flew  from  tree  to  tree.  Agnes  noticed  every  cloud  in  Ihe  sky; 
the  peculiar  form  of  every  tree  they  passed ;  the  houses  in  the 
suburbs,  with  their  small  dusty  front  gardens,  that  strove  in  vain  to 
look  gay  through  grime  and  dirt,  wi^  painful  miniiteness.  Tears 
after  she  could  see  it  all  again — the  white,  dusty  road ;  they  two 
in  the  chaise ;  the  open  carriage  that  passed  tibem,  frUl  of  rosy 
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boys  and  girls,  cbattering  happily.  Slie  remembered  that,  as 
they  passed,  she  had  thought  of  her  own  childhood,  and  wondered 
whether  any  of  them  would  live  to  be  as  miserable  as  she  was 
now.  I,  too,  recall  a  dark,  dreary  day — a  day  when  a  mother  was 
laid  in  the  grave.  I  remember  afterwards  a  narrow,  shady  lane  ; 
copses  of  young  ash  trees  on  either  side — a  white  gate  through 
which  the  carriage  passed ;  on  the  right-hand  side  rose  a  mossy 
bank  covered  widi  primroses,  the  first  I  had  seen  that  year.  All 
looked  so  green,  so  fresh,  so  beautiful — and  she  lay  in  her  grave. 
I  have  been  a  haunter  of  woods  and  fields  from  my  infancy,  but 
no  vernal  picture  is  impressed  upon  my  mind  with  the  same 
distinctness  as  those  ash  coppices ;  the  overshadowing  hawthorn 
hedge  above  tlie  bank  ;  the  pale  primroses  shining  below ;  even  a 
tuft  of  rushes  and  a  mossy  stone  on  the  other  side  of  the  road. 
I  was  but  a  child ;  perhaps  it  was  the  contrast  between  life  and 
death  that  struck  my  imagination  so  forcibly. 

How  long  the  journey  seemed,  and  yet,  when  they  got  near 
their  destination,  how  terribly  short.  **  Had  we  not  better  tell 
the  man  to  stop  at  St.  Paul's  Churchyard?"  she  said,  when  they 
reached  Holbom.  Poor  thing !  she  could  not  bear  he  should  go 
back  to  Hampstead  and  say  he  had  driven  her  to  see  Mr.  Gray  in 
prison. 

Emily  assented  of  course,  and  they  got  out  there,  and  entered 
a  shop,  but  the  driver  was  not  deceived.  "  Poor  thing ! "  said  he, 
turning  his  head  to  look  after  her,  "  she'll  be  going  to  see  her 
husband  in  Newgate,  and  don't  want  no  one  to  kiiow  on  it." 

They  bought  some  trifle,  and  when  the  coast  was  clear  they 
Ciune  out.  Emily  wanted  her  sister  to  go  into  a  pastrycook's  and 
have  some  wine  or  jelly. 

"  I  can't  eat,  Emmy ;  I'm  choking,"  was  the  reply,  and  she 
pressed  her  hands  spasmodically  upon  her  throat. 

They  reached  the  gaol,  and  Emily  told  tlie  warder  who  they 
were^  He  had  orders  to  admit  them ;  the  heavy  doors  unclosed ; 
they  went  through  long  stone-passages,  with  beating  hearts  and 
thick-drawn  breath,  as  many  have  gone  before ;  feeling  as  if  they 
were  stifled,  but  the  oppression  was  in  their  own  hearts.  They 
stopped  before  a  door — the  gaoler  unlocked  it—  husband  and  wife 
stood  in  the  cell  face  to  face.  William  opened  his  arms,  and 
Ap^es  threw  herself  into  them.  Their  tears  mingled  with  their 
caresses. 

"  I  am  not  guilty,  Agnes,"  whispered  he. 

"  Thank  God !  I  knew  it ;  I  was  sure  of  it ;  though  they  said 
you  were,"  said  Agnes,  sobbing. 

"  They  said.     Who?     Oh,  I  know  ;  George  believes  me  guilty. 

He  ought  to  have  known  me  better.  I  should  have  believed 
himr 
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"  Emily  is  come  to  see  yon,  dear  ;*'  and  Emily  came  and  kissed 
him,  then  went  and  sat  down  on  a  chair  hy  the  heavily  ironed 
window.  She  would  not  he  a  restndnt  upon  the  first  interview 
hetween  husband  and  wife. 

"  And  you  have  been  very  ill,  my  poor  love  ?"  said  he,  tenderly, 
putting  her  a  little  way  from  him  that  he  might  the  better  gaze  at 
her  face.  ''  You  are  still  veiy  pale."  He  kissed  her  brow  and 
lips,  and  held  her  fondly  to  hun. 

'<  Yes,  very  iU,  nearly  dying ;  or  you  may  be  sure  I  should  have 
been  here  before  now.  But  I  am  well  now,  and  you  will  soon  be 
able  to  prove  your  innocence,  and  then  all  this  will  seem  like  a 
horrible  dream,  and  we  shall  be  so  happy  again." 

"  I  am  not  sure  I  can  prove  it,"  said  he,  sadly. 

*'  But  you  are  innocent :  you  said  you  were  innocent" 

*'  I  am,  but  I  cannot  prove  it." 

*'  But  they  cannot  condemn  an  innocent  person,  William." 

"  The  law  does  sometimes,  my  dearest." 

Agnes  grew  pale;  he  clasped  her  in  his  arms.  *<  My  own 
Agnes,  I  do  not  want  to  grieve  you,  only  to  spare  you  a  second 
such  terrible  shock.  You  had  better  make  up  your  mind  to  the 
worst     Agnes,  will  you  still  love  me  when  I  am  a  convicted  f don  T 

"  I  shall  always  love  you,  William — always.  Besides,  you  are 
innocent,  you  know,  and  every  one  says  Lord  Bivers  is  a  just 
judge." 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  me,  Agnes.  I  cannot,  I  tell  you, 
prove  my  innocence.    Even  my  lawyer  has  no  hope." 

"  But  you're  not  guilty,"  re-urged  his  poor  wife. 

**  No,  Tm  not  guilty,  thank  God !  but  I  shall  be  convicted.** 

"  The  hour  has  passed,"  said  the  warder,  opening  the  door. 

Then  there  were  close  embraces  ;  tearAil  good-byes,  sobs  from 
half-broken  hearts,  and  mute  pressings  of  the  hands.  Even  the 
rough  gaoler — used  to  sad  scenes  though  he  was — ^was  moved, 
and  drew  the  cuff  of  his  coat  over  his  eyes. 

They  parted.  And  the  door  swung  on  its  hinges  with  a 
creaking,  dismal  sound;  the  huge  bolts  shot  into  tibeir  places 
with  a  harsh,  dissonant  noise,  that  jarred  upon  the  heart  of  Agnes, 
and  seemed  to  say,  '*He  will  never  he  set  free:  never]"  At  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs  they  met  George.  He  had  often  been  to  see 
the  prisoner  during  his  sister's  illness,  but  he  would  not  accom- 
pany her  on  this  occasion,  fearing  to  wound  her  feelings  by  a 
bitterness  he  could  not  conceal.  He  could  not  forgive  William 
for  the  disgrace  he  had  brought  on  the  family ;  the  sorrow  he  had 
caused  Agnes.  He  visited  him  as  a  duty  he  owed  her,  and  the 
same  feeling  made  him  impoverish  himself  to  secure  William  the 
best  advice  money  could  procure.  Her  husband  should  have 
every  possible  chance ;  he  did  nothing,  felt  nothing  for  him. 
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When  tEe  door  had  closed  on  them,  William  Oray  leaned  his 
head  on  the  table  and  wept. 

"  Ah !  poor  Agnes,**  he  thought ;  ''  wonld  I  had  never  married 
von  to  bring  yon  to  this  shame.  Ah !  what  will  become  of  her 
when  I  am  convicted  ?  *'  and  the  strong  man  cried  like  a  child. 

His  lawyier  was  ushered  in.  "  You  seem  excited,  mj  poor 
fellow/'  said  he. 

«  My  wife  has  just  been  to  see  me,"  said  William,  lifting  up 
his  head.  "  She  has  been  desperately  ill  from  the  shock  the 
neWs  was  to  her,  and  could  not  come  till  to-day,  and  the  sight  of 
her  has  unmanned  me." 

"  Well,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  no  wonder ;  but  I  hope  to  get  you 
clear  for  her  sake.  It  would  be  dreadful  to  her  to  hear  you  were 
conricted,  you  know — proved  guilty.  Now  I  want  to  clear  you.  I 
want  you  to  tell  me  where  you  were,  and  what  you  were  doing, 
that  night  after  you  left  Mr.  Langton's  house.  You  acknowledge 
jou  did  not  sleep  at  home.  Who  were  you  with  ?  where  did  you 
pass  the  night?  You'll  tell  me  now,  for  your  wife's  sake,  I 
know." 

But  William  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  again,  and  gave  no 
reply. 

"  Come,"  touching  him  gently  on  the  shoulder ;  **  we  lawyers 
are  something  like  doctors,  you  know.  You  must  tell  us  every- 
thing, or  we  cannot  suggest  a  remedy.'* 

"  I  have  nothing  to  tell,"  said  WiUiam. 

"  Pshaw ! "  said  the  lawyer ;  "  of  course  you  remember  what 
you  were  doing  that  night*** 

"  I  remember.'* 

"Well,  then?" 

"  I  can  tell  you  nothing,  except  that  I  am  innocent." 

"  God  knows  who'll  believe  it,"  said  the  lawyer,  testily,  "  for  I 
don't  If  you  were  innocent,  you  could  have  no  objection  to  tell 
me  how  and  where  you  spent  tiiat  night.  It's  a  lawyer's  business 
to  get  his  clients  off,  whether  they*re  guilty  or  not,  and  I'm  proud 
to  say  I've  got  a  good  many  fellows  off,  who,  in  my  soul,  I  believe 
deserved  hanging:  but  then  they  confided  in  me;  gave  me  a 
chance— some  clue, — so  that  I  could  confound  the  witnesses 
against  them.    Now  you  won't  give  yourself  even  a  chance." 

^'  I  know  I  have  no  chance,  Mr.  Bentham.*' 

"  Then  why  won*t  you  confide  in  me,  as  other  clients  have 
done?" 

"  I  have  nothing  to  confide,"  said  William,  sadly. 

"  Then  I  shall  bid  you  good  morning,  for  it's  no  use  my  wasting 
my  time  here,"  said  the  lawyer,  angrily ;  and  he  turned  to  go. 

"  Mr.  Bentham ! "  said  William.  The  lawver  turned  back ; 
be  thought  he  had  gained  his  object. 

s  s 
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"  Shske  hsnds  with,  me,  before  yon  go ;  believe  me,  I  am  Tgiy 
grateful  for  all  your  exertions ;  tbougb  I  haTe  Bothing  I  caa  teU 
yoa  tliat  wiU  helpmj  case*  I  amveij  gratefolfor  yovr  IdndnesB." 

"  Kindiieaa;  poc^I"  aaid  Ae  liiwjer;  bat  he  shecA  hands 
with  the  prisoner,  netertheless. 

That  xught  the  laiwyer  sat  in  hia  chamberB  diseiiflaiQg  a  bottle 
of  claret  with  a  friend. 

«<  And  how  goes  on  the  xobbevy  case  -*  die  lobbery  oC  old 
Langton,  I  mean?"  said  Mr.  Ashe. 

<*  Oh  I*'  said  the  other,  in  high  dudgeon,  ''  there's  no  doing 
anything  with  the  fellow.  He  shams  innocence,  and  acta  as  If  he 
were  an  old  Boman  instead  ci  a  modem  Englishman.  No  getting 
him  to  confess  to  anything.  Why,  a  man  might  just  as  wdl  send 
for  his  doctor,  and  not  teU  him  what  ails  him.  Now,  if  he  would 
only  detail  facts  a  little,  <me  mi^t  haye  a  Aaate  of  confoimding 
and  bamboozling  the  witnesses ;  but  what  the  deuce  can  one  do 
for  a  fellow  who  says,  *I  went  back  to  Mr.  Ijuogton's  on  the  night 
of  the  17th  of  May,  contrazy  to  my  usual  custom.  I  left  at  a 
late  hour ;  I  did  not  sleep  at  home  as  usual — I  cannot  say  -wbste 
I  slept.  I  decline  to  say  what  I  was  doing  that  ni^^  Iwentto 
Mr.  Langton's  before  business-hours  next  morning.  Mr.  Langton 
did  not  know  I  was  there — ^the  house  was  robbed — ^but-— I  am 
innocent'  Why,  any  man  would  be  a  fool  to  belieTC  such  a  stoiy. 
He  knows  he's  guilty,  as  well  as  I  do ;  and  has  got  some  cvolidiet 
about  its  being  adding  sin  to  sin,  to  deny  it,  I  suppose.  But  Fm 
Sony,  too ;  for,  you  know,  the  worse  die  ease,  the  more  credit  there 
is  for  Uie  lawyer  who  gets  him  off— and  then  the  fool  himself, 
and  his  brother-in-law,  and  his  wife— IVe  seen  them  boib-^naj, 
I  suppose  his  own  wife,  too — would  just  say  the  same  thing.  He 
did  not  return  to  his  own  house  that  mgtt,  contrary  to  his  usual 
habits;  Mr.Langton's  house  was  found  to  have  been  robbed  early 
the  next  morning,  and  he  was  diseoyered  in  it  at  on  unusual  boor, 
his  presence  being  unknown  to  any  one-— but  he's  innocent! 
It's  enough  to  dhve  a  man  mad  ta  have  to  deal  with  aucb  fools," 
said  the  incensed  lawyer. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

*'  George,"  said  Agnes  to  her  brother,  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
she  had  heeo.  to  Newgate,  "  George,  I  cannot  rest  here— here,  at 
Hampstead,  where  we  lived  so  happily.  I  must  go.  I  feel  as  if 
I  could  not  breathe  here-><dioking — choking — acnd  the  people 
look  at  me  as  I  pass,  I  know  they  do.  I  heard  a  woman  aay 
yesterday, '  That's  his  wife,  poor  thing  I'  Just  as  if  he  was  guilty; 
as  if  my  William  could  be  a  thief.  I  can't  bear  to  be  looked  at 
and  pointed  at  as  his  wife.    Ah !  I  used  to  feel  so  proud  tiiat  I 
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wBsl  I  must  go;  George ;  I  mast,  indeed.  Can't  yon  find  me 
some  little  lodging  neac  him^  where  I  could  be  tinder  another 
name,  and  i^onld  not  be  known.  I  can't  bear  to  see  and  to  have 
people  think  of  my  noble,  honest  husband,  as  guilty.  How  dare 
ihej !  Oh,  George,  find  me  some  place  to  go  to— away  from  this 
gossiping  town,  from  all  these  prying,  curious  eyes.  Some  place 
near  him,  near  him,** 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  George,  "  I  think  you  had  better  go 
down  to  Elmingham." 

**  To  Elmingham  I  As  if  they  wouldn't  know  it  there  too. 
They'll  have  read  it  in  the  newspapers,  and  they'll  be  all  so  sorry 
for  me,  who  grew  up  from  a  little  girl  among  them  and  married, 
and  used  to  go  down  there  every  summer  with  my  husband,  who 
is  in  NewgateJ*  She  spoke  the  last  word  with  a  violent  effort. 
**  No,  I  can't  go  there ;  to  have  £sither  and  mother  looking  so 
pitifuUy  at  me.  I  don't  want  to  be  pitied  when  he's  innocent. 
He  told  me  he  was,  again  and  again." 

"  I  fear,  my  darling  Agnes,  that  William  is  not  what  we  all 
believed.  I  fear  he  has  somehow  got  into  difficulties  we  did  not 
know  of,  and  taken  this  dreadful  way  of  getting  free." 

"  George,  George,  you're  my  brother  ;  but  take  care  what  you  , 
say.     I  won't  bear  it — ^not  from  any  one — ^not  even  from  you. 
How  dare  you  smpect  my  htaband  /"  exclaimed  Agnes,  passionately. 
'^  I  do  not  suspect  him,  Agnes.     He  was  caught  in  the  very 
fact  by  Mr.  Langton  himself." 

''  It*B  not  true,  I  tell  you.     He  said  it  wasn't  true.    I  never 
knew  him  tell  a  story,  and  I  believe  him  now." 
I  don't,"  said  George,  briefly. 

Hush,  George,"  said  Emily,  "  we  wander  from  the  point  I 
think,  with  Agnes,  we  had  better  go  from  here,  all  of  us.  It's  just 
the  season  for  Hampstead — ^let  ns  let  both  the  cottages,  and  go 
somewhere  else,  where  we  are  not  known." 
"  Where  will  that  be?"  said  George,  gloomily. 
"  Oh,  in  a  great  many  places.  We  are  not  of  so  much  con- 
sequence as  you  im^^e.  All  this  will  be  forgotten  in  a  very  few 
weeks,  except  by  those  who  know  us.  We  could  go  down  to 
Brighton  for  a  week  or  two,  and  when  we  returned  from  thence, 
and  took  apartments  in  town,  no  one  would  care  to  know  or  ask 
who  we  were,"  suggested  Emily. 

"  As  if  it  was  a  disgrace  to  be  connected  with  ns — ^to  be  Wil- 
liam's sister-in-law !  Yes,  go— and  come  back  from  a  distance, 
that  people  may  not  know  you  are  our  relatives,"  said  Agnes, 
with  a  proud  and  haughty  mien,  but  her  voice  trembling  with 
agitation. 

Poor  Emily  began  to  ciy.  She  thought  she  had  been  advoca- 
ting the  very  thing  Agnes  had  herself  proposed,  and  could  not 
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nnderslimd  that,  with  the  wftywardnesa  of  grief,  Agnes,  while 
ehrinking  herself  from  heing  Imovn  as  the  wife  -of  a  man  accused 
of  theft,  could  not  hear  that  her  fJEonily  should  be  unvnlling  to 
own  him.  And  yet  the  inconsistency  was  only  in  appearance; 
The  quick  intelligence  within  told  her  their  motiTes  and  hers 
were  widely  different.  She  shrank  from  hearing  him  always 
spoken  of  as  guilty,  when  she  felt  he  was  innocent.  They  believed 
him  guilty,  and  dreaded  the  disgrace  of  having  his  name  coupled 
with  theirs. 

"  Good-bye,  George  and  Emily,"  said  she^  in  a  cold,  hard  tone. 

"  Agnes,  my  dear  sister !" 
.  "  Do  not  *  dear  sister'  me." 

'*  But  listen,  Agnes " 

**  I  have  listened  enough.    I  want  to  hear  no  more.*' 

"  Agnes,"  said  Emily,  sobbing,  '*  we  never  thought  of  going 
anywhere  without  you." 

"  I  don't  want  to  go  with  you.  You  think  William  guilty,"* 
said  Agnes,  harshly. 

"  And  you'll  leave  us  in  this  way,  Agnes  !  poor  Geoi^e,  that  has 
cried  over  you  like  a  baby,  when  you  were  insensible — ^that  is 
spending  all  his  earnings  to  try  and  save  William " 

"  Hush,  Emily,"  said  George. 

"  I  won't  hush.  She  thinks  us  hard,  unfeeling,  when  we're 
doing  all  we  can — when  you're  sacrificing  everyUiing.  Don't 
you  go  every  day  still,  to  ^at  stem  old  Langion's,  and  endure 
all  the  cold  looks  and  silent  impertinence  of  the  men  and  boys 
there,  because  you  can't  afford  to  throw  up  the  high  salary  he 
gives  you,  when  you've  six  children  to  maintain,  and  are  spend- 
ing all  your  savings  on  William's  defence  ?  Haven't  you  got  to 
bear  as  well  as  her  ?  Didn't  she  say  she  couldn't  bear  to  live 
here,  because  people  knew  she  was  his  wife,  and  looked  at  her? 
Don't  all  Langton's  people  know  you  are  his  brother?'* 

Agnes  burst  into  tears,  in  her  turn,  at  these  just  reproaches. 

"  Come,  Emily,  Agnes — ^both  of  you — don't  let  us  make  matters 
worse  by  quarrelling ;  we  who  used  to  be  so  loving,"  said  poor 
George,  his  voice  almost  breaking  down.  "  We've  got  nothing 
but  our  love  for  each  other,  and  our  trust  in  God,  to  bear  us  up 
through  all  this.  Don't  let  us  quarrel.  You  know,  Agnes,  1 
always  did  love  you ;  so  does  Emily.  It's  natural,  poor  dear,  what 
with  your  illness  and  your  great  grief,  that  you  should  be  irritable, 
and  Em,  there,  can't  bear  to  have  her  husband  found  fault  wiih ; 
but  we're  all  friends,  aren't  we,  Agnes  ?"  and  he  put  his  arm  round 
her  waist,  as  in  old  times,  when  they  were  boy  and  girl  atSlming- 
ham,  and  drew  her  close  to  him.  Emily  dried  her  tears,  and  vent 
round  to  the  other  side  and  kissed  her. 

*'  I  hope  I  did  not  say  anything  to  grieve  you,  Aggy,  dear.    I 
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only  wanted  you  to  know  that  we  did  care,  that  George  was 
doing  all  he  could.  Oh,  Agnes,  you  will  not  be  more  glad  than 
we  shall  be  ;  at  least  not  much  more  glad^  to  see  it  all  proved 
false." 

Agnes  returned  the  embrace  and  the  kiss  warmly.  There 
were  tears  in  the  eyes  of  all  three ;  but  there  was  strong,  deep 
love  in  their  hearts.  Love  to  bear  and  to  forbear.  Yes. .  Even  in 
this,  their  heavy  affliction,  they  had  one  great  blessing  left ;  they 
had  family  affection.  Woe  for  those  who  walk  through  this  world's 
wilderness  without  such  support  Who  find  in  Uieir  trials  no 
kindness  and  no  help  from  their  own  kin. 

There  are  such  lonely  wanderers. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

The  family  went  down  to  Brighton  for  a  fortnight;  Agnes  of 
coufBe  making  one  of  them.  George  remained  in  London  to 
attend  to  his  business,  and  to  look  out  for  suitable  lodgings  for 
them. 

It  was  a  dreary  time  to  all.  Confined  to  their  own  apart- 
ments when  within  the  house,  and  without  all  the  occupations 
of  their  own  homes  to  divert  their  minds ;  with  nothing  to  do 
but  to  reflect — ^the  worst  thing  they  could  do— or  to  work  or 
read,  or  take  charge  of  the  children,  without  their  former  active 
household  duties  ;  and  unable  to  relieve  their  restless  minds  by 
going  from  room  to  room,  as  they  could  have  done  at  home ; — the 
two  sisters  were  both  miserable.  Agnes  had  always  been  exces- 
sively fond  of  children,  more  especially  of  her  brother's.  "  Aunt 
Aggy "  had  always  been  ready  to  laugh  and  play  with  them ;  but 
now,  in  the  excess  of  her  grief,  she  became  selfish  and  irritable. 
She  "  could  not  endure  iheir  *  insufferable  noise ' — it  made  her 
head  ache."  She  could  not  bear  to  see  them  laugh  and  play  just 
as  asual,  as  if  there  was  no  sorrow  in  the  family.  When  Punch 
and  Judy,  or  a  military  band  was  passing,  and  they  all  ran  joyously 
to  the  window,  clapping  their  hands,  screaming  and  exulting  as 
children  do  in  their  joy.  Aunt  Agnes  would  rise,  draw  down  the 
blind,  and  tell  them  to  "  be  quiet"  She  seemed  as  if  she  could 
scarcely  endure  the  light  of  day. 

Even  the  sweet-tempered  Emily  felt  her  patience  fast  waning 
when  she  saw  how  harsh  Agnes  daily  grew  towards  the  children ; 
and  had  pei*petually  to  remind  herself  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
anxiety  that  devoured  her.  She  got  them  out  of  the  way  when- 
ever she  could,  and  took  them  down  the  cliffs ;  but  then,  Agnes 
would  fancy  she  was  neglected — that  Emily  was  tired  of  her,  and 
thought  her  a  restraint  upon  the  mirth  of  the  little  ones ;  and 
often  greeted  her  with  cold,  harsh  words  on  her  return. 


It  was  very  hard  to  bear. 

**  Me  want  to  play  wis  Aunt  Aggy,**  lisped  her  fonner  pet 
Ronald,  essaying  by  tugging  at  her  gown,  polling  her  hands, 
burying  his  bead  in  her  lap,  and  other  coaxing  ways,  to  provoke 
the  game  of  romps  he  had  been  acenstomed  to. 

*'  Go  away,  Ronald,"  said  Agnes,  sharply ;  bat  Ronald  tagged 
the  more.  The  gown  gave  way,  and  tore.  Agnes  boxed  his 
ears,  and  he  roared  Instily. 

"  I  don't  love  Annt  Aggy  now — she's  grown  very  cross,"  said 
Gerald,  the  eldest  boy,  in  an  audible  whisper  to  his  sister  Ellen. 
His  annt  boxed  his  ears  too,  and  walked  oat  of  the  room. 

Poor  Emily!  The  blood  mshed  to  her  fiaee— Hin  indignant 
"  Let  them  alone,  will  you,"  to  her  lips ;  bat  she  forbore.  She 
did — what,  if  people  would  always  do,  would  prevent  much  family 
discord — she  put  herself  in  imagination  in  the  place  of  Agnes ; 
and  felt  how  hard  it  was,  under  saeh  erael  sospense  as  she 
was  enduring,  to  behold  the  happiness  of  others ;— how  irntating 
was  the  noise,  the  miitfa  of  careless  children ;  she  feh  sore 
Agnes  would  have  done  just  the  same  to  her  own  children — ^thot 
she  should  herself,  if  George  was  in  prison  under  snch  eireum- 
stances  as  William.  She  saw  it  was  not  want  of  love  lor  them, 
but  the  illness  and  irritability  of  a  raind  racked  by  anxiety. 

She  forgave  her.  She  would  not  take  them  oat  herself,  lest 
Agnes  should  think  she  resented  her  harshness  to  the  childrm: 
but  she  rang  the  bell,  and  told  Martha  to  take  them  on  the  saods, 
and  let  them  have  a  donkey  ride — a  prospect  that  soon  dried  all 
tears.  "  On  condition,  Gerald,*'  said  she,  *'tliat  yoa  don^  speak 
unkindly  of  Aunt  Aggy  again.  Bont  yoa  know  she  is  ill,  and 
that  your  noise  disturbs  her  ?  Did  not  the  drams  make  your 
head  ache  when  you  were  so  onwell  last  Thorsday?" 

Gerald  blushed.  Looked  shyly  on  the  ground  for  a  few 
minutes,  then  coming  to  his  mother,  he  kissed  her  hand,  and 
said,  resolutely,  **  I  will  not  again,  motiier;  I  will  tiy  to  be  good." 
She  bent  down  and  kissed  him  ftmdly. 

**  And  me  good — ^me  wry  good  now,"  cried  little  Ronald.  He 
had  his  kiss  too,  and  so  had  all  the  others,  for  Emily  was  espe- 
cially careful  neiver  to  make  any  difference  between  her  chiMrBii; 
and  they  went  away  joyfully  to  ride  the  donkey.  When  Agnas 
returned  to  the  room,  Mrs  Norton  was  iJone. 

"  Forgive  me,  Emily,"  she  said,  coming  up  softly  behind  the 
chair  on  which  she  sat  at  work,  and  flinging  fa^  arms  roond  her 
neck.  '*  Oh  foi^give  me.  It  was  very  wrong,  but  I  could  not  help 
it  I  feel  so  feverish  and  restless — so  miserable  ti^ile  Ihis 
terrible  suspense  lasts — I  seem  as  if  I  could  not  bear  the  sight 
of  any  happiness.  God  knows,  Emily,  I  dearly  love  your  chil- 
dren ;  but  just  now  their  merry  little  voices  send  sndi  a  pong  to 
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mj  ha«rt— •!  feel  as  if  I  could  not  bear  a  bird  to  fling,  or  the  «an 
to  shine  now.  She  leaned  her  head  on  Emily's  shoulder,  and 
wept  Emily  wept  with  her,  and  in  dneir  mutual  sorrow  all 
angry  feelings  died  away. 

**  George"  said  Emily,  on  Saturday  night,  when  Agnes  had 
retired  to  bed,  and  they  were,  alone  together,  "  don't  you  think 
it  would  be  well  to  send  Martha  and  the  children  all  to  my  sistet 
Mary 's  at  Barton  ?" 

"  Why,  love  ?" 

"  Their  noise  disturbs  poor  Agnes  so  much.  A&d»  George^ 
do  you  know  I  grow  cross  myself,  when  I  hear  her  eoold  them* 
and  want  them  to  be  so  still  and  quiet  Children  can't,  it  isn't 
natural  to  them  to  be  still ;  and  it  is  not  good  for  their  spirits 
or  temper  either.  I  have  written  to  my  sister  about  it,  and 
if  you  approve  of  their  going,  she  will  receive  them  willingly." 

**  Yoa  are  a  dear,  good  girl,  Emily,"  said  George,  for  he  knew 
that  the  sending  her  children  from  her  was  the  greatest  sacrifice 
Emily  could  have  been  called  on  to  make.  "  Tes,  I  think  it 
would  be  an  excellent  plan ;  the  change  of  air  would  do  them  all 
good,  and  invigorate  them  against  winter.  They  will  be  very  happy 
playing  about  among  the  corn-fields ;  and  it  will  be  quieter  and 
better  for  poor  Agnes — though  I  should  have  ^]tought  their  prattle 
might  have  amused  her ;  ebe  used  to  be  so  fond  of  them.  Mr. 
Langtoa  told  me  I  looked  ill,  and  could  have  a  week's  holiday 
with  my  liunily.    I  will  take  them  to  Tom  and  Maiy  myself." 

**  That  was  kind  in  him  at  least.  Is  he  still  so  very  bitter 
against  poor  William  ?" 

"  Very  bitter.  It  is  not  his  nature  to  relent  Besides,  he 
thinks  he  only  does  his  duty  in  bringing  a  criminal  to  justice, — 
especially  one  who  has  added  ingratitude  to  dishonesty,— *whQ 
has  made  so  vile  a  return  to  the  man  who  befriended  hia  infiemcy, 
and  was  a  father  to  him.*' 

**  Then  there  is  no  hope  in  that  quarter?" 

''  None.  And  even  if  he  wished  it,  he  could  not  stop  now ; 
he  is  bound  over  to  prosecute.  Do  you  know,  Emily,  I  believe  he 
feels  as  much  as  any  of  us  cfuab--except  Agnes,  of  course.  He 
had  such  confidence  in  William.  He  said  to  me  this  momingi 
speaking  of  some  matter  of  business,  '  I  shall  never  put  faith  in 
man  again;'  then  I  suppose  he  saw  a  pained  expression  in  my 
face,  for  he  sU>ppeit  walked  to  the  window,  and,  taming  his  back 
to  me,  said — '  Norton*  you  don't  look  well— no  wonder.  A 
week's  holiday  with  your  family  would  do  you  good.  I  don't 
want  you.    You  can  stay  at  Brighton  till  the  fifteenth.' " 

"  How  came  he  to  know  we  were  at  Brighton  ?" 

"  I  am  sore  I  can't  guess.  I  never  told  hinL  He  never 
speaks  to  m^  except  about  business  matters  now." 
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"  Periiapa  so.  Poor  man,  he  looks  ill  enongh  himself!.  This 
imhsppy  bnainess  has  added  tea  jeue  to  his  age.  I  have  no 
patience  with  Wiltiam.  None.  It  he  was  in  d^cnltiea,  whj 
not  come  openi;  to  me — to  fcther  P  We  wonld  all  faaTe  helped 
btm  oat" 

"  Yes,  gladly,"  said  Emil;.  "  But,  George,  Brixton  is  a  Teiy 
dear  place,  and  yonr  espenaes  are  so  heavy  jast  now.  Don't  70D 
think,  when  yon  have  left  Hartha  and  the  children  safe  at 
Barton,  we  had  better  return  with  yoa  to  London  on  the  fifleoith? 
I  am  sore  Agnes  pines  to  be  there." 

"  I  wish,"  said  George,  earnestly,  "that  one  tmM  convince  her 
William  is  gnil^-  It  will  be  such  a  dreadful  shock  to  her  iriien 
he  is  convicted — and  he  certainlT  will  be.  Even  I  cannot  donU 
of  his  gnilt  for  an  instant.  And  she  clings  so  strangely  to  the 
belief  of  his  innocence, — thinks  it  so  crtid  in  one  to  attonpt  to 
persnade  her  to  the  contawy." 

'<  Isn't  it  natural,  love  P  Wonld  yon  not  think  it  Strange  if  I 
were  easily  convinced  yon  were  a  thief?" 

The  next  day  Emily  padced  np  the  children's  clothes,  and  the 
following  one  their  faUier  took  them  to  Barton.  As  the  coach 
rolled  along,  and  the  hq^y  little  things,  almost  frantic  with  joy 
at  going  a  journey,  clapped  their  hands,  laughed,  shonted,  ssd 
whistled,  keeping  np  a  never-ending  ronnd  of  qiiesti<Hi3  about 
every  o^ect  they  saw,  George  realised  how  wearing  their  ceasdees 
nerriment  and  life  mnst  be  to  the  sad  heart  of  his  sister,  and  did 
not  wonder  that  she  was  sometimes  provoked  by  it  He  vras  not 
the  mother. 

"  There's  a  cow,"  sud  diree-year^ld  Bonald. 

"  Moo,  moo,  moo,"  lisped  bd>y  Otla. 

"  A  black  cow,  with  wide  horns,"  swd  Ernest 

"  Why  have  cows  brans,  daddy  ?" 

"  Becaose  they  have  ;  all  cows  have  horns,"  said  Gerald,  with 
an  air  of  snperior  wiadtmi.  "  Yoa  mi^t  as  well  ask  why  a  eat 
has  a  long  taiL" 

"  Why  bah  cats  l<»g  tuls  ?"  lisped  BrcmaM. 

Gerald's  assertion  ms  flatly  contradicted  by  Ernest,  who  main- 
:ad  no  horns,  and  triamphantly  pointed  out  t 
Eld  they  passed  soon  after. 
3 1 '  shonted  Ronald. 
B ! "  screamed  bal^,  almost  fringing  ont  <rf 

little  peoi^;  yon  mast  not  make  bo  nfneb 
i«r ;  bat  he  might  as  well  hate  talked  to  tk« 
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winds.  Tbej  were  silent  an  instant — an  age,  no  doubt,  to  them. 
A  man  gallopped  by  on  horseback. 

"  Man !  man  !  '*  called  out  baby,  hitting  her  little  feet  together, 
to  imitate  the  clattering  of  the  horse's  hoofs,  and  jumping  up  and 
down. 

'*  GalLop-argallop'a^gallop  a-gee,"  said  Martha,  dancing  her  up 
and  down  on  her  knee. 

"  Gallop-a-gaUop-a-gaUop  a-zeee«,"  echoed  Bonald,  making  a 
louder  clatter  still. 

**  Galiop-a-gallop-a-gallop  a-gee,"  shouted  Ernest,  whose  heavier 
boots  made  still  more  noise,  as  he  struck  them  together. 

"  I  declare,  children,  you'll  deafen  me,"  said  the  father,  smiling, 
nevertheless,  in  spite  of  himself. 

"  Lord  bless  you,  Sir,  let  'em  enjoy  themselves  while  they  can," 
SAid  a  fresh-coloured  countrywoman,  the  only  tenant  of  the  coach 
besides  themselves. 

"  They're  so  full  of  their  fun,  so  pleased  at  travelling,  Sir ;  it's 
so  new  to  *em,"  pleaded  Martha,  very  little  more  accustomed  to 
travelling  herself,  and  glad  to  escape  from  the  sight  of.  her 
mistress's  bitter  sorrow. 

So  George  did  let  them  talk,  and  crow,  and  laugh,  to  their 
hearts'  content;  but  he  felt  very  glad  when  the  long  day  and  the 
long  journey  were  over,  and  he  had  them  all  safe  at  Barton ;  and 
very  glad  indeed  when  they  were  all  fast  asleep  in  bed.  No,  he 
did  not  wonder  at  Agnes. 

He  was  to  return  to  Brighton  by  the  early  coach — so  at  five  next 
morning  he  entered  the  room  where  they  all  slept,  to  kiss  them 
before  he  set  off.  How  beautiful  ai-e  sleeping  children  !  There 
they  lay — all  the  noisy  little  revellers  of  the  preceding  day,  as 
still  as  if  they  were  sculptured ;  the  restless  limbs  composed,  the 
bright  eyes  shut.  He  stood  and  listened  to  the  regular  breath 
that  came  from  those  half-parted  rosy  lips — ^looked  at  each  glowing 
little  fiace  nestled  in  the  pillow — at  the  fair  curly  hair  clustering 
over  the  calm  sunny  foreheads — the  unconscious  grace  of  every 
attitude  of  those  rounded  limbs.  The  observation  of  the  country- 
woman in  the  coach  came  to  his  mind.  '*  Yes,"  said  he  to  himself^ 
"  you  shall  enjoy  yourselves  while  you  are  young ;  sorrow  and 
gravity  will  come  soon  enough.  I  cannot  ensure  your  happiness 
^  men  and  women ;  but,  by  God's  blessing,  I  can  give  you  a  happy 
childhood.  I  should,  like  you  all  to  look  back  to  your  infancy  as 
the  happiest  time  of  your  life — to  think  of  your  father  and  mother 
^  I  do  of  mine,  as  the  wisest,  the  most  indulgent  of  parents ;  not 
to  look  back  upon  a  childhood  whose  natural  mirth  and  enjoyment 
Were  checked  by  harshness  and  caprice.  Poor  William  never  had 
a  home  in  his  childhood.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  not  so 
old  as  Ernest    If  he  had  had  the  same  remembrances  of  a 
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mother's  teaching  that  I  have,  he  could  not  haye  fUleB  as  he  has." 
So  thinking  to  himself,  he  softly  and  lightly  kissed  each  msy: 
sleeper,  pulled  the  sheet  over  noisy  Bonald*8  little  hi  shoulder/ 
and  gently  stroked  his  silky  flsxen  enrls.    **  God  bless  ay  little 
ones/'  said  he,  and  left  the  room. 

He  got  back  safely  to  Brighton.  It  was  as  Emily  had  sa^— 
Agnes  was  not  only  ready,  but  even  anxious  to  return  lo  London. 
She  thought  she  should  be  neaier  to  WiUiani— at  all  events  they 
would  breathe  the  same  air. 

She  had  heard  from  him  often ;  bat  his  letters  were  small  com> 
fort,  for  he  could  not  write  unrestrainedly  even  to  his  wife.  %e 
knew  that  every  letter  she  received  had  been  read  by  other  eyes 
before  hers  for  whom  it  was  written.  There  was,  there  could  be, 
no  outpouring  of  the  heart  in  such  correspondence. 

When  she  saw  him  again,  she  was  surprised  to  find  him  looking 
so  well.  George  and  Emily  were  thin  and  care-worn ;  she  herself 
had  been  brought  to  the  very  veige  of  the  grave.  But  he,  confined 
in  a  close,  hot,  gloomy  prison — when  London  was  like  an  oven, 
and  evety  soul  in  it  that  could  was  escaping  to  inhale  heA 
country  breezes  or  sea  air  at  the  different  watering-placco  he 
looked  no  thinner,  andveiy  littie  paler,  for  his  incarceration.  He 
was  allowed  books,  paper,  and  pencils.  He  had  occupied  his  time 
by  dravdng,  and  studying  Greek.  He  looked  grave  and  sad,  but 
he  seemed  also  calm  and  resigned. 

*'  No  one  could  look  at  William,  and  believe  him  guilty,"  said 
Agnes. 

<«  He  has  no  more  feeling  than  a  stone,"  muttered  Geoige. 

"  It*8  not  want  of  feeling,"  said  Agnes ;  **  it's  the  convietaou  of 
Innoemiee.  He  always  had  a  noble  expression  of  counteDanoe, 
but  it  is  loftier  than  ever  now;  as  if  he  felt  he  should  oonfomid 
all  his  enemies  when  the  trial  comes  on." 

'*  My  God !"  exclaimed  George,  taking  his  hat,  and  leaving  the 
room ;  "  have  pity  on  her !    How  she  does  deceive  herself! " 

During  all  the  period  of  William's  imprisonment,  Agnes  had 
longed  for  the  trial  to  come  on — that  it  was  over.  When  the  day 
was  actually  fixed,  she  began  to  tremble  for  the  result  She  had 
no  doubt  of  his  innocence ;  but  all  others,  even  her  own  ftmily— 
father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters — all  thought  him  guilty :  if  ^ 
judge  and  jury  should  think  so  too  1  Then  she  was  angry  with 
hez^elf  for  even  admitting  such  a  suppositioai.  He  was  mnoemt* 
He  had  said  so :  hs  could  not  fail  to  make  his  innocence  appear. 
They  would  soon  be  talking  over  the  past  danger  together  in 
t^eir  Hempstead  home— -perhaps  laughing  at  it  Then  all  at 
once  an  icy  hand  seemed  laid  upon  her  heart,  and  chilled  her 
blood,  and  frose  her  very  vitals.  His  words,  his  own  woidi, 
same  bade  to  her:  <'He  could  not  prwe  his  innocence;"  "He 
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should  be  eoniicted/'  They  glared  upon  the  walls  in  characters 
of  fire;  they  rose  up  before  her  in  the  still  night,  when  others 
slept;  they  scorched  her  brain;  they  rang  in  her  ears  like  a 
death-knell,  tolling  all  earthly  hope  and  happiness  to  the  grave  ! 
All  day  she  wandered  nervously  and  restlessly  from  room  to  room. 
To  employ  herself  was  impossible.  At  night  she  did  not  sleep ; 
and  in  the  morning  her  haggard  looks  and  trembling  hands 
showed  what  she  had  suffered.  God  alone  knew  what  agonizing 
prayers  were  offered  up  to  Him  during  ^ose  long  sleepless  nights. 
George  gaxed  upon  the  wreck  of  his  once  fair  sister,  and  almost 
eursed  the  villain  who  had  destroyed  her. 


LITTLE  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 
By  Ceables  Tatlob. 

Mr  little  men  and  wtnnen  are  not  the  stunted  growths  of  our  adult 
population.  They  are  not  the  small  old  specimens  occasionally 
MXea  in  with,  whose  tout  en^emAle  suggests  the  idea  of  attenuated 
infancy  and  chronic  hydrocephalus ;  neither  are  they  kith  or  kin 
of  the  individual  met  in  country  fairs  and  market-places,  usually 
travelling— as  a  pleasing  contrast  of  nature's  pleasantries — ^with  an 
Herculean  specimen  of  obese  idleness,  and  whose  residence  is 
veakly  supposed  by  children  and  village-folk  to  be  the  highly- 
decorated,  tiiree-storied,  wooden-box  house,  from  the  drawing- 
I'oom  window  of  which  he  makes  frequent  display  of  a  dirty  little 
l^wd,  garnished  with  suspicious  jewellery.  My  little  men  and 
vomen  are  not  dwarfs.  They  have  neither  dwarf  bodies,  nor 
dwarf  intellects.  Neither  are  they  stunted  growths  nor  sorry 
8lK)rtion8 ;  they  are  simply  children  who  never  knew  a  child- 
hood! 

How  sad  an  anomaly  is  a  child  whose  wakening  years  open 
upon  such  scenes  and  circumstances  as  at  once  call  upon,  it  to 
^UBct  its  little  part  amidst  them-^<is  plunge  into  such  thoughts 
^d  cares  and  anxieties  as  rightly  appertain  to  more  advanced 
hf&-^as  blot  out  all  traces  of  a  child's  childhood^as  stamp  it,  by  a 
precocious  intellect,  a  shrewd  knowledge  and  observation,  and  a 
SQ^ftU  physical  development,  a  premature  little  man  or  woman : 
tJ^ese  were  never  children  but  in  years.  They  look  back  to  nb 
^onny  spot  in  their  brief  lives,  as  other  men  and  women  do,  and 
call  it  childhood,  and  the  place  wherein  it  was  cherished,  home. 
There  is  no  summer  of  past  days  towards  which  diey  can  fondly 
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tarn,  in  iuiy  sad  moment  of  their  wintiy  experience — ^not  a  gre^ 
patch  of  promise  to  enliven  the  whole  bleak  and  desert  waste! 

Who  would  call  "  Aunty  Bee*'  a  child  ?  Look  at  tiiat  small 
active  figure,  wrapped  and  bandaged  in  a  tattered  shawl,  which 
trails  after  her  along  the  dirty  pathway,  like  a  train  of  the  lady  of 
old.  Her  naked  feet  are  thrust  into  loffy  iron-bound  dogs, 
wherein  she  balances  herself  with  consummate  skill.  Peq>  into 
•the  depth  of  that  prodigious  bonnet,  whose  silk  is  feded  and  obtite- 
rated,  but  whose  solidity  of  structure  yet  remains.  Gaze  at  the 
sharp  small  features  therein  canopied  as  beneath  a  gig's  hood, 
and  after  you  have  looked,  and  peeped,  and  gazed,  and  wondered, 
I  affirm  you  will  not  venture  to  call  that  face  the  face  of  a  child: 
you  will  at  once  acknowledge  it  to  belong  to  one  of  my  little 
women.  Though  she  has  not  seen  eight  full  years,  a  strange 
experience  has  rendered  her  far  wiser  than  are  most  larger  women 
who  can  count  eighteen.  We  shall  meet  her  presendy  coming 
from  a  bad-smelling  alley  near  at  hand,  with  a  singular  bundle 
lying  across  her  shoulder,  which  appears  to  repose  confidentiallj 
against  the  sheltering  side  of  her  queer  bonnet.  If  curious  to 
inspect  this  suspicious  rag-heap,  we  shall  discover  it  to  contain  b 
child— one  who  should  be  an  infant — a  perfect  babe  in  weeks; 
still,  poverty  and  the  alley  have  conspired  to  cast  over  that  mite's 
features  an  expression  vastly  dififerent  to  that  of  the  baby-face  we 
kiss  and  smile  upon  in  houses  elsewhere !  Its  little  eyes  are 
widely  and  shrewdly  open,  and  it  seldom  relaxes  its  keen  featnres 
into  baby-laughter;  it  seems  already  to  have  viewed  existence  as  a 
serious  affair,  whic^  promises  but  little  calculated  to  excite  even 
a  shade  of  humour.  Dirt  and  it  have  early  commenced  what  will 
probably  be  a  long  and  steady  friendship,  for  we  shall  find  ihe 
baby-face  veneered  in  compact  particles  and  patches  by  the  tonch 
of  dirt  accumulated. 

"  Aunty  Bee"  will  tell  you  that  she  goes  out  "  nussing."  The 
curious  little  rag-heap  you  have  just  inspected  has  been  confided 
to  her  tenderness  by  its  father.  Of  a  mother's  care  it  has  known 
little — she  is  dead — so  "  Aunty  Bee"  here  steps  in,  and  offers 
her  kind  offices  to  the  child  of  the  dead  woman.  Remembering 
what  a  child  Aunty  is,  how  much  herself  requiring  a  mother's 
care,  you  will  not  fail  to  admire  the  protecting  and  almost  parental 
wing  with  which  she  envelopes  her  charge.  She  seems  to  antici- 
pate the  whole  of  its  wants,  and  to  meet  them,  after  her  own 
manner,  in  a  very  creditable  way. 

She  is  a  good,  warm-hearted,  ragged  creature,  and  loves  the 
poor  forsaken  little  heap,  lying  across  her  shoulders,  with  a  far 
more  genuine  feeling  than  my  Lady  Shirkherchild's  well-paid 
nurse  loves  my  lady's  fashionable  bantling.  My  lady  pays  hand- 
somely for  the  motherly  care  she  herself  should  bestow  upon  her 
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offspring ;  but,  alas !  she  owes  more  to  society  than  to  that,  being 
a  spoiled  and  beautiful  child  of  the  one,  and  but  the  parent  of  the 
other ;  and  being  a  lady  whose  integrity  is  far  removed  beyond 
a  toach  of  suspicious  impeachment,  is  careful  that  neither  Society 
nor  Fashion  shall  hint  at  her  ladyship  s  allowing  their  delicate 
claims  to  be  avoided  or  neglected.  "  Aunty  Bee"  gives  far  more 
love  from  her  baby-heart  to  her  baby-charge,  than  any  money  can 
ever  reward.  If  it  were  not  so,  sad  and  forsaken,  indeed,  would 
be  the  nurse-child  of  the  bad-smelling  alley.  Aunty *8  bearing  has 
been  by  no  means  repelling,  whilst  I  conducted  my  inquiries ;  on 
the  contrary,  she  seemed  to  court  them.  She  has  confided  to  my 
keeping  secrets  connected  with  the  rearing  of  infants,  to  my 
mind  truly  astonishing ;  but,  fortunately  for  my  present  condi- 
tion, useless  in  their  practical  application.  She  has  assured  me, 
with  a  nicety  of  calculation,  the  exact  weekly  expenditure  conse- 
quent upon  a  baby — how  much  its  first  year's  life  will  cost  you, 
and  how  much  its  second  year's  existence  ought  to  be.  She  is 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  proprietors  of  marine  stores,  and 
other  general  dealers,  who,  she  imagines,  make  great  annual 
sacrifices  on  the  articles  of  baby  clothing  alone.  She  assures  me 
she  buys  "  beautiful  things  for  next  to  nothing,"  of  these  amiable 
and  devoted  merchants,  which,  freely  rendered,  means  a  hand- 
some per  centage  upon  the  useless  rags  they  are,  and  for  which 
they  were  bought,  but  not  sold.  Nor  is  her  knowledge  confined 
to  Uie  baby  expenditure  as  a  living  baby.  She  has  enlightened 
me  greatly  upon  the  subject  of  funereal  charges.  She  is  a  walk- 
ing trade-list  of  Messrs.  Dust  and  Ashes,  and  knows  their  precise 
demand  for  a  plain  elm,  or  a  strong  ditto,  covered  with  blue  cloth, 
nails,  and  plate.  She  has  calculated,  for  the  special  consolation 
of  bereaved  parents,  the  whole  cost  of  Messrs.  Dust  and  Ashes' 
attention  upon  a  "  small  job,"  not  omitting  the  charge  for  beer, 
with  which  Mr.  Dust  will  hope  to  allay  the  excessive  dustiness  of 
his  mournful  throat,  when  he  returns  from  the  burial.  Her 
greatest  intimacy  exists  amongst  "plain  elms,*'  containing  a  brief 
summary  in  chalk  upon  their  lids:  but  the  most  astonishing 
event  of"  Aunty  Bee's"  whole  small  life  is  wrapped  up  with  "  a 
baby  as  she  knowed  and  nussed,  what  died — as  died,  poor  dear,  it 
did — ^and  was  buried  it  was — in  a  beautiful  blue  eoffin  what  had 
angels  on  the  top— and  how  did  I  think  it  was  buried  ?  Why,  in 
a  cab!" 

The  magnificence  of  this  poor  burial,  with  a  blue-covered  coffin 
for  the  dead  baby,  and  an  actual  and  responsible  cab  from  the 
street-comer  to  bestow  upon  it  a  first  and  last  air  of  respectability, 
is  fixed  in  the  imagination  of  Aunty  as  an  event  too  imposing  to 
be  readily*  forgotten.  She  associates  herself  with  its  grandeur ; 
and  if  she  be  rendered  one  atom  the  more  happy  by  her  remem- 
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brance  of  the  **  bsby  as  was  buried  in  a  cab/'  it  will  be  a  ftr 
rougher  hand  than  mine  that  will  strip  the  small  pieee  of  tinsel 
away  which  she  sees  cHnging  above  the  hidden  gloiy  of  one 
of  Mr.  Dost^s  best  little  jobs  in  a  yery  poor  neighbourhood,  For 
all  the  love  and  tender  earefolness  Annty  bestows,  she  receives, 
as  by  herself  expressed,  "  thmppeBce  a  week  and  vittels ;"  and 
I  can  only  leave  her  by  saying,  that  for  a  wage  so  trifling  she 
does  a  woman's  duty,  well  and  lovingly ;  and  ministers  to  the 
wants  of  the  motherless  baby  as  fondly  and  patiently  as  any 
motherless  aUey-bred  baby  coiold  desire.  God  bleea  and  aid  poor 
Httle  '*  Aunty  Bee ;' '  for  ragged  as  is  her  raiment,  tender  as  aie 
her  years,  miserable  as  her  daily  gain  and  sustenance,  great  is 
the  love  with  which  her  child  heart  fosters  the  child  of  ti^e  dead 
woman.  1  Aunty  is  but  one  of  a  number ;  there  are  other  little 
women,  tender  in  years  but  old  in  experience,— -children  who 
step  into  women's  places,  who  think  and  act  and  display  their 
parts  and  powers.  Little  households  call  them  their  guide ;  forlorn 
and  forsidLen  children  call  them  Mother  and  Aunty,  and  look 
up  to  them,  children  though  they  be,  and  seek  love  and  proteetioa 
from  protectors  so  frail  and  unprotected. 

Haggling  at  street  stfdls,  dieapening  stale  fiah  and  strange 
particles  from  batcher's  trays — hugging  securely  the  loaf  con- 
cealed under  her  shawl,  and  disdaining,  hungry  as  she  is,  to 
appropriate  the  piece  with  which  the  weight  has  been  struck  ;-- 
talking  mysteriously  with  real  men  and  women ; — buying,  seUiog, 
talking,  listening,  you  find  these  small  women  daUy,  and,  if  you  be 
unused  to  the  strange  phases  of  life  in  the  city,  you  can  onlj 
wonder  and  pity  the  circumstances  by  which  they  are  developed. 

Admiral  Bosley,  sometimes  called  ''  Shover,"  is,  I  need  scaitely 
suggest,  quite  unknown  at  the  Admiralty — ^he  is  in  no  way 
connected  with  nautical  name  or  fome.  He  is  an  urchin,  of  some 
eight  or  nine  years ; — ^he  canzkot  count  them  himself,  and,  as  far 
as  he  knows,  may  be  twenty.  If  I  were  to  be  told  by  any  sdtenm 
beadle  that  he  numbered  a  score,  I  should  not  hesitate  in  Boost- 
ing such  respectable  testimony. 

He  wears  what  remains  of  a  green  surtout — it  comes  ftirij 
over  his  heels,  and  where  the  collar  gets  to  is  a  perfect  minide, 
but  may  generally  be  found  embracing  the  back  of  his  bead. 
Something  peculiar,  dangling  in  shreds  and  fantastie  in  outline, 
covers  his  legs,  at  least  such  portions  as  the  ample  skirts  reveal 
I  have  never  ventured  to  inquire  the  nature  of  this  covering,  but 
have  reason  to  think  that  The  Admiral  has  submitted  an  agBd 
coat  to  principles  of  economic  adaptation,  and  made  the  rieeves 
do  duty  in  a  manner  strongly  at  varianee  with  the  views  of  their 
construction.  His  boots  are  worth  looking  at.  The  dippers  U 
Gaaem  sink  into  dancing-pumps  upon  comparison, — ^whose  tkiy 
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were,  or  what  tliej  werei  gives  room  for  rast  conjeeture.  They 
may  ksve  been  related  to  the  famed  seven-leagued  boots^ — ^thej 
may  have  belonged  to  a  dragoon,  or  a  common  slaughterman. 
They  are  long  and  heavy,  and  have  been  out  off  at  the  ankles, 
and  patehed,  stitdied,  and  blotted  out  of  all  original  design  hy 
curioas  handicraft.  He  pushes  himself  along  in  them  as  though 
his  feet  were  in  boxes,  and  rejoices  inwardly  in  the  noise  with 
whidi  he  awakens  the  echoing  alleys*  I  should  be  sorry  to  be 
compelled  to  listen  to  the  expressions  The  Admiral  could  draw 
from  the  most  sedate  old  gentleman  upon  whose  tender  toes  ha 
thought  fit  to  exercise  their  agency.  He  never  wears  any  cover- 
ing to  his  head  other  than  the  very  bountiful  one  with  vdiich 
aatore  has  presented  him.  Bed,  shock,  and  ample  is  it  in  its 
growth,  and  quite  unlo\'ely.  He  tells  me  he  never  wore  a  cap-^ 
'*  He  *ad  a  *at  once  as  was  give  him,  but  the  sky-larks  bonnetted 
it  oat  in  a  week ;"  this  is  the  only  covering  he  ever  affected.  He 
begirtB  himself  with  a  stnq»  or  rope,  to  keep  the  fragments 
of  his  surtont  closer  around  his  body  than  they  otherwise  would, 
imd  is  not  proud  in  the  display  of  his  linen,  as  his  old  coat 
is  always  pinned  closely  under  his  throat,  and  hides  whatever 
portion  of  a  shirt  he  mi^  possess.  His  features  are  the  living 
eipression  of  cunning  precocity  and  shrewdness.  His  eye  is  a 
BarveL  He  concentrates  in  a  glance  you  to  whom  he  may  be 
speaking  and  everything  else  about  him.  His  acute  sense  of  an 
approaching  constable  is  something  worthy  your  admiration.  For 
some  cause,  real  or  hnaginary,  he  has  early  conceived  a  strong 
uiimosity  towards  the  whole  force,  and  knows  them  only  as  some- 
^lung  to  be  avoided  by  every  effort,  so  long  as  it  is  possible.  His 
Bdailration  for  the  military  is  equally  as  intense  as  is  his 
^nimosity  towards  the  police ;  and  his  delight  at  finding  himself 
in  a  vast  crowd  at  a  fire,  or  other  popular  assemblage,  is  only 
eiceeded  by  witnessing  a  parish-beadle  or  police-constable  in 
^luiger  or  dilemma — ^receiving  "  chaff,"  or  blows,  fi-om  his  more 
advanced  friends,  who  may  have  attained  to  the  privilege  of  dis- 
pensing them.  He  knows  numerous  cabmen,  and  would  appear 
to  have  an  extensive  circle  of  acquaintance  amongst  omnibus 
drivers  and  cads — and  so  far  profits  by  such  acquaintanceship  as 
to  ride,  uninvited,  whenever  the  opportunity  serves.  His  skill 
^  an  acrobat  is^  mostly  displayed  to  ^ese  friends,  as  he  keeps  up 
a  running  performance  alongside  their  vehicles,  and  his  reward 
^ore  frequently  comes  from  the  hand  of  the  driver,  than  from 
^  pocket  of  the  omnibus  cashier.  His  reception  of  a  well- 
dressed  dnld  is  worth  witnessing ;  and  the  facetious  epithets  he 
I'cstows  upon  the  general  appearance  of  a  youth  his  own  age 
ii^ore  happily  circumstanced  are  worth  the  hearing ;  and  if  he 
possess   a  physical  superiority  over  this  better-dressed  rival, 
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he  is  not  slow  in  displaying  it.  To  the  aged  of  each  sex  he  is  x 
continued  terror — ^£rom  whom  he  delights  in  extracting  ibrocioas 
demonstrations. 

Fierce  and  rash  hlows,  dealt  out  from  heavy  nmhrellas  and 
walking-sticks,  never  reach  his  head  when  aimed  at  it,  hnt  only 
tend  to  increase  the  mirth  and  anger  resulting  from  the  conflict 
He  has  at  command  large  stores  of  ready  repartee.  For  the 
henevolent  he  carries  searching  words  of  miseiy,  and  is  eloquent 
in  that  rude  language  of  poverty  which  never  fiuls  in  readbdng 
the  heart  it  is  intended  for.  For  the  curious  he  weaves  plausihle 
sentences,  calculated  to  lead  far  out  of  the  desired  track.  He 
has  insolence  for  such  as  may  rehuke  him,  humour  for  all  who 
can  appreciate  it»  hlasphemy  for  those  who  use  it,  sneers  for  the 
generfd  puhlic,  and  a  language  of  reply  adiqited  to  all  his 
requirements. 

Great  is  he  in  the  suhjects  whereon  the  low  drama  fattens. 
He  openly  expresses  his  admiration  for  hoth  Sheppard  and 
Turpin,  and  makes  no  effort  to  conceal  his  regrets  at  the  unhappy 
manner  in  which  their  hrilliancy  was  eclipsed.  My  first  acquaint- 
ance with  Admiral  Bosley  took  place  during  his  representation, 
in  his  native  alley,  of  his  favourite  histrionic  character.  Having 
taken  shelter  in  it  during  the  rain,  I  found  him  beguiling  the  wet 
moments  by  endeavouring  to  make  a  small  audience  familiar  with 
the  leading  features  of  Jack  Sheppard's  career.  On  or  off  the 
boards  I  have  never  seen  more  energy  thrown  into  a  part  Cor- 
rectness of  detail  he  neither  aimed  at  nor  desired ;  he  seemed 
large  with  the  hope  of  conveying  to  posterity  some  idea  of  the 
undaunted  front  and  unshaken  fortitude  with  which  his  cherished 
admiration  met  both  the  assaults  of  offended  justice  and  the 
ponderous  locks  of  her  baffled  jailers.  He  therefore  represents 
himself  as  offering  immediate  and  destructive  combat  to  Jonathan 
Wild,  Tom  King,  Blueskin,  and  a  host  of  others,  and  inflates 
with  well-merited  triumph  when  these  genUemen  decline  his 
sanguinary  appeal. 

No  hero  of  the  hour  was  ever  invested  with  greater  grandeur 
than  was  The  Admiral  whilst  embod3ring  himself  &e  representatire 
of  all  that  was  daring  and  magnanimous  in  the  chief  of  burglars. 
Brief  was  the  hour  of  his  glory,  for  the  vision  of  a  glased  hat 
and  shining  cape,  gliding  softly  along  the  alley,  dispersed  the 
valiant  Sheppard  and  his  accomplices  in  the  midst  of  a  most 
daring  attempt  upon  the  life  and  property  of  an  imaginary  old  gen- 
tleman. The  sworn  friend  of  The  Admiral  is  Pineapple  Cole,  who 
derives  his  soubriquet  from  an  early  partiality  for  the  rum  which  is 
called  "  pineapple."  It  is  a  strange  sight  to  witness  these  two  little 
men,  standing  beneath  the  edge  of  a  bar-eounter,  sipping  with  the 
air  of  connoisseurs  the  littie  draught  of  dark  spirit    I  fear  a  ink 
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spirit  to  them  will  be  their  early  taste  for  '*  penn'orths"  of  pine- 
apple rum  I  Peripatetic  pie-men  and  vendors  of  the  hot  potatoe 
are  sacred  institations  to  the  eye  of  Admiral  Bosley  and  Pine- 
apple Cole — ^thoagh  I  mnch  fear  that  even  their  peculiar  sacred- 
ness  would  suffer  violation,  had  these  little  men  the  means  of 
carrying  ont  their  well-digested  ideas  of  such  a  sacrilege. 

Should  any  be  curious  to  know  more  little  men  and  women,  I 
can  famish  them  with  such  information  as  shall  command  a 
numerous  introduction.  Seek  "  my  uncle.*'  You  know  his  resi- 
dence— ^it  usually  has  a  comer  and  entrance  down  which  abashed 
nephews  and  nieces  glide  to  obtain  an  interview,  where  they 
conceal  themselves  in  small  cells,  and  endeavour  to  exercise  "  my 
ancle's"  greatest  liberality  whilst  he  inspects  their  confidential 
offerings.  You  are  not  to  introduce  yourself  to  the  young  gen* 
tieman  now  looking  into  the  window,  and  appearing  so  vastly 
interested  in  certain  articles  he  finds  placed  there  for  his  seleo* 
tion.  He  means  business  with  *'my  uncle,"  but  not  of  the 
nature  yon  might  be  disposed  in  your  simplici^  to  imagine.  He 
has  a  delicate  objection  to  the  sell  system,  and  presently  will 
slide  into  the  shop  after  the  manner  of  the  middle-aged  lady, 
whose  long  inspection  of  carpetting  displayed  at  "  my  uncle's" 
door  has  induced  her  to  make  a  bold  entry,  not  to  purchase 
carpet,  but  to  solicit  her  generous  relation  to  take  charge  of  her 
tea-spoons.  She  may  be  going  out  of  town,  or  entertains  a 
reasonable  dread  of  housebreakers ;  at  any  rate,  she  will  deposit 
ber  treasures,  and  obtain  tangible  proof  for  her  confidence. 
Not  these  seek  you  at  '*  my  imcle's."  But  if  you  spend  an  hour 
on  Saturday's  eve  or  Monday's  mom,  hovering  around  the  portals 
of  that  relation's  residence,  you  shall  meet  unmistakeably  little 
men  and  women,  in  flocks,  conducting  household  gods  of  divers 
shape  and  kind  to  temporary  banishment  up  the  universal  spout, 
or  else  returning  with  the  late  imprisoned  treasure,  released  from 
beneath  the  pecuniary  cloud  it  was  called  upon  to  disperse. 

Nowhere  will  you  see  my  little  men  and  women  to  a  greater 
advantage  than  as  the  needy  nephews  and  nieces  of  an  ubiquitous 
relation ;  for  there  you  shall  witness  an  early  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  all  that  is  convertible,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  tariff  regulating  such  tilings  as  the  flat-iron  of  the  poor 
laundress,  the  implements  of  mechanical  handicraft,  and  the  most 
wretched  articles  of  raiment  wherein  poverty  conceals  her  gaunt 
and  miserable  form. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  RING. 

Clement  Clicht,  on  the  day  after  his  interview  with  Isolde,  was 
early  engaged  in  arranging  his  shop,  anxions  to  display  to  advan- 
tage his  splendid  stodc  He  <;arefally  placed  on  the  bright 
counters  the  clear,  tran^arent  crystal  cases,  lined  with  black 
velvet,  on  which  reposed  beantifnl  chains,  valuable  coins,  medals, 
crosses,  magnificent  rings,  bracelets,  and  rich  gold  spurs ;  while 
the  extensive  variety  of  the  precious  stones  of  the  brooches, 
clasps,  and  seal-rings,  dazzled  the  eye  of  the  beholder  with  their 
lustre  and  brilliaD,t.  colours.  All  was  soon  laid  out  with  the 
greatest  taste,  and  ttie  exhibition  assumed  a  grand  and  elegant 
appearance.  With  the  assistance  of  the  old  servant,  to  whom 
Clichy  entrusted  the  care  of  his  house,  everything  was  in  order, 
and  ready  for  the  reception  of  customers  and  the  curious,  who 
always  flocked  there,  certain  that  they  would  find  in  his  magazine 
the  most  costly  an^  superb  articles  ^lat  the  fair  could  display,  or 
that  the  skill  and  art  of  the  tdme  could  produce.  The  swoids 
and  daggers  were  particularly  magnificent,  which,  since  the  art  of 
inlaying  weapons  had  been  introduced  into  Europe  from  the 
East,  were  adorned  with  precious  gems,  and  enriched  wih  filigree 
of  gold  and  other  metals.  When  the  young  tradesman,  dressed 
in  a  neat  black- velvet  suit,  had  completed  his  arrangements,  he 
stood  for  some  time  contemplating  Uie  effect  with  a  complacent 
look. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  gave  admission  to  a  little  old 
man,  shabbily  dressed.  He  bo'^d  to  the  youth  respectfully,  bnt 
with  an  air  of  confidence  that  proved  he  had  been  many  years 
acquainted  with  him. 

Whilst  the  little  man  examined  with  interest  and  admiration 
the  splendid  goods  that  were  there  exposed,  the  youth  addressing 
him  kindly,  said,  "  God  bless  you,  master  Autun !  It  is  long 
since  I  saw  you  last,  but  you  look  in  good  preservation.  Years 
seem  to  have  made  no  impression  on  you ;  they  have  left  no 
trace  of  their  passage." 
<  Autun   laughed  and  answered,  "  You  are  fond  of  joking,  mj 

young  master.     :My  years  begin  to  press  heavily  upon  me,  and  to 
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incapacitate  me  front  continuing  mj  present  pnrsnits.  I  have, 
therefore,  determined  to  abandon  my  business  to  mj  son ;  but  old 
habit  is  all-powerful,  and  a  particular  afifair  has  brought  me  hither 
to  speak  with  you." 

**  Do  yon  bring  me  any  news  from  my  cousin  at  Lyons ;  from 
M.  Bouril — Legrand  I  meant — worthy  Sir  ?" 

"  Yes.  He  gave  me  a  curious  message  I  did  not  comprehend, 
but  the  meaning  of  which  you  will  probably  be  able  to  under- 
stand." 

"  What  did  he  say,?"  asked  the  youth  with  feverish  expectation, 
as  be  eagerly  drew  nearer  the  old  man. 

'*  He  said  that  he  expected  soon  to  reap  the  reward  of  his 
exertions  and  su£FeringS|  and  to  be  able  to  penetrate  the  bloody 
veil  of  mystery  that  shrouded  the  past ;  that  he  would  be  here 
shortly  himself,  and  inform  you  by  what  means  he  had  at  length 
succeeded  in  effecting  his  purpose." 

The  youth  trembled  violently  in  every  limb.  An  expression  of 
wild  passion  convulsed  his  usually  placid  countenance,  and  his 
band  involuntarily  grasped  the  dagger  that  hung  by  his  side. 

Autan  drew  back  in  terror.  "  Be  not  angry  with  me,"  said 
he^  trembling.  *'  I  am  innocent ;  I  merely  stated  what  your 
cousin  bade  me  tell  you.  It  is  quite  an  enigma  to  me.  I  am 
ouly  a  messenger."  As  he  spoke  he  retreated  in  alarm  towards 
the  door. 

Glichy's  physiognomy  soon  resumed  its  natural  gentleness. 
"You  have  nothing  to  fear  from  this  violent  emotion,  good 
Auton.  Something  has  shaken  my  nerves  that  has  no  reference 
to  you." 

Autun  breathed  more  freely. 

'*  Heaven  be  praised !"  said  he,  "  that  it  was  not  I  who  excited 
your  displeasure,  I  was  greatly  afraid,  for  I  never  saw  you  look 
80  before." 

*'  Be  easy— 'my  passion  has  ceased." 

"  Well,  tiien,  if  you  are  not  angry,  I  have  some  further  business 
with  you.  You  know,  young  Sir,  that  in  our  trade  we  often  meet 
with  valuable  articles  that  were  at  first  more  worthy  of  shops 
like  yours,  than  the  box  of  a  pedlar,  who  traffics  only  in  goods 
^t  tradesmen  would  not  exhibit.'* 

"  Show  me  what  you  have  purchased,  Autun." 

The  little  old  man  unbuttoned  his  coat,  and  drew  out  of  his 
waistcoat  pocket  a  heavy  seal-ring,  a  fine  cornelian,  richly  and 
elegantly  mounted. 

Scarcely  had  Clement  cast  his  eyes  on  the  ring,  than  he  uttered 
a  loud  scream,  and  with  eager  haste  snatched  it  from  the  hand 
<>f  Autun,  who  stood  almost  petrified  with  fear  before  him. 

He  examined  it  closely,  and  when  he  saw  the  letters  "B.  C/' 
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tastefully  engraved  upon  it,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tranfi^rt  of 
passion,  "  It  is  my  unhappy  feither's  seal-ring." 

A  cold  shndder  pervaded  Anton's  frame. 

'*  How,  can  it  really  be  the  ring  of  your  murdered  &tiher? 
Great  God !  Then  I  may  perhaps  be  the  means  of  your  dis- 
covering the  assassin.** 

"  It  is  the  ring,"  exclaimed  Clement,  **  which  he  constantly 
wore.    Say,  old  man,  from  whom  did  you  obtain  it?" 

*'  Listen,"  began  Autun ;  *'  when  I  left  Lyons,  about  a  fortnight 
since,  to  do  a  little  business  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  be  buure 
in  time  for  the  fair  with  what  I  had  purchased,  and  be  ready  to 
receive  my  son,  who  is  bringing  his  goods  by  water,  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Marcot,  whom  I  had  formerly  known  at  Beaucaire,  met 
me  at  Nismes.  He  was  of  good  cheer,  and  seemed  to  have  gold 
in  profusion.  Although  I  was  not  prepossessed  in  favour  of  his 
rascally  physiognomy,  and  took  good  care,  whilst  with  him,  of 
my  hardly-earned  gains,  yet  I  found  it  impossible  to  get  rid  of 
the  man,  who  adhered  to  me  like  pitch,  especially  at  dusk  or  in 
the  night.  I  suspected,  indeed,  that  he  could  not  be  on  very 
friendly  terms  wi&  his  conscience,  particularly  as  he  dispensed 
his  alms  very  liberally  wherever  he  went  Besides,  it  was  no 
secret  that  he  entertained  opinions  that  are  not  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  society  or  honesty.  As  we  travelled 
together,  I  observed  that  he  carried  this  ring  concealed  about  his 
person.  The  elegance  of  the  workmanship  attracted  my  atten- 
tion, and  I  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  I  at  last  persuaded  him  to 
sell  it  to  me.  I  had  not  the  most  remote  idea  that  you  would  be 
so  deeply  interested  in  it." 

Glichy  bade  him  describe  the  man  accurately,  and  inquired 
anxiously  where  he  had  left  him. 

He  said  that  he  had  lost  sight  of  him  near  the  town,  but  could 
not  tell  in  what  direction  he  had  gone. 

When  Glichy — the  orphan  son  of  Bernard  Glichy,  who,  as  a 
precaution  against  impending  danger,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of 
his  relative,  had  assumed  the  name  of  Legrand,  which  he  himself 
had  taken  in  order  to  be  able  to  discover  with  greater  security 
the  miscreant  who  had  murdered  his  beloved  relations — had  paid 
Autun  the  price  of  the  ring,  it  was  agreed  that  the  old  man 
should  endeavour  to  find  out  Michel  Marcot,  and  watch  his  move- 
ments narrowly. 

Glichy  was  violently  agitated.  Although  his  disposition  was 
mild  and  gentle,  like  his  mother's,  yet  he  was  not  wholly  superior 
to  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age,  which  loudly  demanded  blood 
for  blood.  He  had  once  sworn  on  the  hand  of  the  fierce  Boorel, 
his  cousin,  that  he  would  redden  his  sword  in  the  blood  of  his 
parents'  murderer. 
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Bonrel  had  abandoned  bis  business  to  pursue  an  obscure  clue, 
and  had  gone  to  Lyons,  where,  for  many  years  employed  in 
Gormelard's  house,  he  hoped  to  have  the  opportunity  of  ascertain- 
ing who  was  the  assassin  of  Clichy  and  his  amiable  wife,  but  he 
obstinately  concealed  the  name  of  the  person  whom  he  suspected 
from  Clement  until  he  could  acquire  certainty. 

The  message  he  had  sent  to  Clement  led  him  to  expect  Bourel 
very  shortly,  and  he  had  scarcely  patience  to  await  his  arrival. 

He  imparted  to  Isolde  in  the  evening  the  important  discovery, 
but  abstained  from  mentioning  his  sanguinary  purpose,  so  greatly 
at  variance  with  the  sentiments  of  forbearance  and  mercy  with 
which  she  had  so  recently  sought  to  inspire  him.  He  again 
related  to  her  the  dreadful  story  of  his  injured  parents*  wrongs, 
and  the  lovely  maiden,  while  deeply  sympathising  in  the  grief  of 
the  son,  endeavoured,  as  she  soothed  his  sufferings,  to  induce 
him  to  leave  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  to  a  higher  power. 
Bemembenng  the  interruption  they  had  experienced  on  the 
previous  evening,  and  attributing  it  to  a  plan  of  robbery,  Clement 
had  come  into  the  garden  armed  with  a  long  dagger.  The  lovers, 
however,  could  not  perceive  the  slightest  evidence  of  any  criminal 
design,  or  the  vicinity  of  a  stranger,  and  tbeir  meeting  was  undis- 
turbed by  any  unpleasant  intrusion. 

CHAPTER  V. 

THE  MASK  WITHDRAWN. 

On  the  same  evening  that  Autun  had  called  upon  Clement, 
shortly  after  the  two  noblemen,  Comiaire  and  Le  Tremouille,  had 
shaken  off  the  soft  influence  of  gentle  sleep,  and  taken  their 
breakfast,  the  landlord  of  the  inn  entered  the  room,  with  many 
apologies  for  the  early  disturbance,  and  informed  his  aristocratic 
guests  that  the  man  who  had  conducted  them  to  his  hotel  the  day 
before  was  waiting  below,  and  wished  to  speak  with  them. 

Btiming  with  impatience,  Comiaire  bade  the  landlord  send  up 
the  man  immediatelv;  and  to  allow  him  to  enter  at  all  times 
without  aimouncing,  out  not  to  permit  any  other  person  to  disturb 
them  whilst  they  were  engaged  with  him. 

The  forbidding  and  villonous  head  of  Michel  Marcot  soon 
appeared  at  the  door. 

<<  Draw  nearer,  you  gallows'  bird,"  said  Comiaire,  "  and  let  us 
hear  what  you  have  discovered." 

The  old  rascal  now  advanced  boldly,  and  answered,  "that 
another  bird  sat  snugly  in  the  nest." 

"  You  fool,"  exclaimed  La  Tremouille,  **  we  have  no  desire  to 
drive  him  out.  He  may  have  the  puppet  back  again,  and  we 
shall  willingly  restore  it  at  a  proper  time.    Who  is  it  ?'* 
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The  ricli  jeweller,  Legrand,  from  Geneva,"  replied  Mareot; 

but  it  would  be  strange  if  we  could  not  obtain  Um  maiden,  for 
eyery  evening  ihey  meet  for  sweet  converse  in  the  garden  behind 
the  house.  A  good  thrust,  if  you  paj  well,  soon  removes  that 
obstacle ;  a  pair  of  powerful  arms  can  then  seize  the  girl ;  the 
wall  of  the  garden  is  low,  and  close  to  the  town,  in  whose  narrow, 
winding  streets  she  cannot  escape  from  us,  if  we  can  only  prevent 
her  screams.** 

"  Have  you  made  all  the  preliminary  preparations  ?" 

"  Sir,"  replied  Mareot,  "  if,  yesterday  evening,  when  I  was  lurk- 
ing near  the  spot,  I  had  had  but  one  aocomplice  to  assist  me, 
you  might  this  very  night  have  been  in  possession  of  the  beautiful 
child  r 

You  are  a  master  in  your  profession,"  observed  Comiaire. 
Be  assured  that  your  exertions  shall  not  go  unrewarded.  Take 
this  as  an  earnest  of  our  generosity."  He  handed  him  some  gold, 
which  the  villain  eagerly  tilirust  into  his  pocket. 

"  Bely  upon  me,"  answered  he,  bol^y.  '*  Should  our  little 
sport  in  the  garden  not  succeeds— if,  for  instance,  the  jeweller, 
who  is  no  hare  in  heart,  although  as  swift  of  foot,  for  he  was  close 
upon  me  last  night  after  my  reconnoitring  expedition,  have  been 
alarmed  by  my  presence,  and  not  attend  the  meeting  in  the 
evening  hour — I  have  another  and  safer  plan.  You  are  aware  that 
the  '  Enfans  sans  Souci '  have  already  erected  their  theatre  in  the 
chestnut  forest,  and  purpose,  on  the  first  day  of  the  fair,  to  repre- 
sent one  of  their  plays.  The  maiden  would  be  no  maiden  if  she 
remained  at  home  on  such  an  occasion.  If,  then,  she  assist  at 
the  representation,  it  will  be  very  easy  to  excite  a  distnriiance  at 
the  termination  of  the  spectacle,  and  Michel  Mareot  is  not  alone 
in  Beaucaire.  In  the  confusion,  one  of  my  companions,  or  a 
gipsy,  who  has  no  particular  aversion  to  money,  may  contrive  to 
separate  the  girl  from  her  escort,  and,  if  you  are  i^ady  behind 
the  forest,  deliver  her  into  your  hands." 

"Admirable!"  exclaimed  the  two  delighted  youths.  Their 
impatience  scarcely  allowed  them  to  wait  imtil  tne  project  could 
be  carried  into  execution. 

Whilst  they  were  conversing  with  great  animation,  Mareot  took 
a  survey  of  the  room.  He  was  rejoiced  to  perceive  signs  of 
plenty  of  money  and  valuable  property.  When  he  had  completed 
his  examination  he  departed,  whilst  the  gentiemen  dressed  for  a 
walk  in  the  fair.  Mareot  went  thither  also,  to  speak  with 
Baptiste,  and  others  of  the  same  stamp,  who  had  come  to  Beau- 
caire to  exercise  their  calling  among  the  busy  throng,  concerning 
the  scheme  he  had  devised  for  the  abduction  of  Isolde,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  perform  a  littie  legerdemain-Hin  art  in  which  he 
excelled. 
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As  soon  as  Marcot  had,  with  his  usual  dexterity,  accomplished 
his  purpose  of  relieving  a  Marseillais  merchant  of  the  weight  of 
a  hiuidsome  well-filled  purse,  which  he  carried  in  his  helt,  he 
withdrew  with  Baptiste  into  the  intenor  of  the  chestnut  forest  to 
consult  with  him. 

When  he  had  explained  his  intentions,  Baptiste  appeared  ex- 
tremely averse  to  the  project. 

^'  Marcot,**  he  hegan,  "  how  can  you  justify  such  a  proceeding  ? 
After  having  plundered  the  old  man  at  Lyons,  you  would  now 
rob  him  of  his  child,  to  deliver  her  into  the  hands  of  two  young 
rascals.  I  should  fear  the  vengeance  of  heaven  for  so  foul  a 
deed." 

"  Oh,  you  pious  soul!  you  gentle  heart !  you  angel  of  light  !*' 
exclaimed  Marcot  sarcastically,  **  who  have  never  hesitated  to  cut 
off  -wrealthy  travellers,  with  a  view  to  a  fairer  distribution  of  pro- 
perty, you  now  affect  to  feel  the  stings  of  a  tender  conscience 
merely  for  the  robhery  of  a  child." 

'*  iJet  it  alone,  I  say,  it  makes  me  shudder  to  think  of  it.  I 
saw  the  girl.  If  ever  an  angel  of  light  descended  on  earth,  it  is 
surely  she.  It  is  infamous  to  betray  her  into  the  power  of  those 
dissolute  young  men ;  make  the  old  father  wretched,  and  jeweller 
Legrand  miserable.  Besides,  it  is  not  so  easy  as  you  imagine,  for 
Connelard  is  here  himself.    He  arrived  to-day.'' 

"  Hem !  Baptiste.  Then  I  must  not,  at  least,  venture  to  show 
myself,"  said  Marcot  seriously,  ''  for  I  have  certainly  an  intimate, 
but  fatal  acquiaintance  with  the  old  gentleman." 

*'  I  will  make  you  another  proposition,  Marcot.  It  is  as  droll 
and  amusing  as  profitable ;  and  the  abduction  of  the  maiden,  to 
which  I  have  an  insuperable  objection,  would  not,  if  you  approve 
of  my  scheme,  burden  my  soul.  Let  us  rob  the  two  courtiers  of 
all  their  property,  and  thus  reward  them  for  their  wicked  in- 
tentions." 

**  Eeally,  Baptiste,  you  are  a  man  of  tender  conscience.  Honour 
to  all !  But  your  idea  pleases  me.  If  we  succeed  in  delivering 
the  victim  into  their  hands,  we  must  immediately,  even  though 
the  chances  be  most  favourable,  leave  Beaucaire  for  a  short  space, 
and  that  would  be  unfortunate,  as  it  is  just  now  harvest-time. 
The  recompence  would  hardly  be  great  enough  to  remunerate  us 
for  the  loss  we  should  sustain  for  our  compulsory  absence ;  but  if 
we  can  effect  your  project,  your  tender  conscience  will  be  spared, 
our  profits  large,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  continue  in  Beaucaire, 
for  Uie  voluptuaries  will  not,  and  dare  not  complain,  and  to  cheat 
the  rogues  whilst  they  are  chuckling  triumphantly  at  the  success 
of  their  nefarious  purpose,  is  certainly  the  most  comical  part  of 
the  affair.  Let  me  manage  it.  Do  you  speak  with  Martin  and 
Bosselin,  and  ^ait  for  me  this  evening,  at  nine  o'clock,  in  the 
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market,  ftt  the  comer  of  the  inn — ^there  you  shall  hear  all  the 
particnlars.'* 

He  went  away  in  great  haste.  Baptiste  remained  a  short  time, 
weighing  his  share  of  the  gold  taken  fit>m  the  Marseillais,  and 
then. followed  his  confederate  in  iniquity. 

It  was  evening.  Marcot  stood  a  long  while  conyersing  in  a  low 
tone  with  his  accomplices,  then  entered,  unobsenred,  the  hotels 
which  was  thronged  with  company  below,  but  above,  only  the 
apartments  of  the  yonng  noblemen  were  lighted. 

Soon  afterwards  the  two  yonng  men  followed  him  out  of  the 
inn.  He  conducted  them  through  narrow  little  lanes  towards  the 
Rhone,  where  he  pointed  out  to  them  a  house.  At  the  same  in- 
stant, however,  the  youths  were  attacked  from  behind,  feUed  to 
the  ground,  and  bound,  before  they  could  defend  themselTes. 
They  were  then  carried  in  perfect  silence  to  the  plain  that  skirts 
the  shores  of  the  Rhone,  robbed  of  all  their  money  and  clothes 
by  the  thieves,  who  left  them  with  scornful  and  coarse  jests. 

Marcot  had  found  the  key  of  their  apartments.  Not  satisfied 
with  the  booty  they  had  already  made,  they  hastened  to  the  inn, 
and  the  landlord,  thinking  that  his  lodgers  were  at  home,  allowed 
them  to  ascend.  When  tihey  had  cleared  the  rooms  of  eveiything 
valuable,  the  rogues  went  away,  and  spent  the  night  in  riotous 
revelry,  little  suspecting  how  near  punishment  awaited  them. 

Comiaire,  who  was  less  strongly  bound  than  La  TremouiUe, 
succeeded,  after  the  most  violent  exertions,  in  loosening  his 
bonds.  He  tore  off  the  handkerchief  that  gagged  his  mouth,  and 
liberated  his  friend.  Raging  at  the  trick  practised  upon  them, 
they  hurried,  almost  naked,  back  to  the  inn,  where,  to  their  dis- 
may, they  found  their  apartments  ransacked  and  pillaged. 

The  noise  they  made  on  discovering  their  losses  soon  brought 
up  the  landlord,  who  heard  with  consternation  and  furious  anger 
the  account  of  the  robbery  that  had  been  so  audaciously  com- 
mitted. Thinking  his  house  disgraced,  he  hastened  directly 
below  into  the  public  room,  where  the  provost  was  sitting  over 
his  wine.  He  was  a  hasty,  powerful  man,  and  proceeded 
immediately  to  the  chestnut  forest,  accompanied  by  his 
officers,  justly  concluding  that  the  thieves  must  be  the 
men  who  had  stolen  the  purse  from  the  Marseillais.  The  land- 
lord had  given  the  most  accurate  description  of  Marcot,  whom  he 
had  known  in  his  youth,  and  before  an  hour  had  elapsed  all  the 
robbers  were  taken  and  lodged  in  prison. 

Autun,  who  had  faithfully  followed  Clement's  instructions  to 
endeavour  to  discover  Marcot,  was  a  witness  of  this  capture, 
which  terminated  their  joviality  so  speedily  and  unexpectedly. 
He  returned  joyfully  to  Clement's  house,  to  impart  to  him  this 
information. 
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He  foond  him  engaged  in  earnest  conversation  with  his  cousin, 
and  as  he  perceived  that  they  were  discussing  important  matters, 
he  retired  again  immediately. 

"  Yon  are  wrong,  Clement,  if  yon  imagine  that  this  Marcot  is 
the  assassin.  He  was  merely  an  assistant  in  the  infamous  deed ; 
snothCT  performed  it.  I  know  him.  I  will  point  him  out  to 
you,  and  yon  will  satisfy  the  revenge  which  your  fihal  duly 
demands." 

"  TeU  me  his  name,"  entreated  the  youth  earnestly. 

**  No,  Clement.  First,  another  proof — only  one  more,  to-morrow. 
I  am  acquainted  with  Gibhin,  the  king  of  the  fools  of  the  <  £nfan8 
sans  Souci,'  who  are  going  to  perform  to-morrow  the  play  of  Cain 
and  Abel.  Cain  wiU  wear  this  mask  and  mantle,  your  father's 
murderer  wore." 

He  presented  ^e  mask  and  mantle  to  the  son. 

Clement  turned  away  in  horror.  The  sight  of  the  loathsome 
disguise,  in  which  the  most  fiendish  crime  had  been  committed, 
which  had  rendered  him  an  orphan,  almost  deprived  him  of  the 
nse  of  his  reason.  He  subdued  his  feelings,  however,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Take  away,  my  father,  those  terrible  things — ^I  cannot 
endure  the  sight." 

**  Look  at  them  weU,  Clement — look  at  them,  lest  sinful  clemency, 
lest  your  too  soft  heart  should  seduce  your  duty  of  avenging  the 
murder  of  your  parents.  Look  at  them,  that  your  arm  may  be 
invigorated  by  the  remembrance  of  the  innocent  victims  of  a 
cruel  hate ;  that  your  hand  may  be  armed  to  chastise  him  who 
perpetrated  the  fearful  act  out  of  revenge.  '  Tooth  for  tooth,  eye 
for  eye,'  says  the  Scripture,  '  blood  for  blood ;  whoso  sheddeth 
the  blood  of  man,  his  blood  shaU  be  shed.'  But  if  you  are  too 
weak  —I  will  not  say  cowardly — to  punish  the  assassin,  my  tremb- 
ling hand  shall  accomplish  it,  and  die  Avenger  will  strengthen  it 
to  reach  the  heart  which  error  now  lulls  into  false  security.  But 
soon  will  it  be  roused  when  it  beats  near  the  spot  where  the  foul 
act  was  executed." 

"  Take  them  away,"  cried  the  youth,  deeply  moved.  "  I  have 
sworn  that  he  shall  fall  by  my  hand ;  but  you  speak  as  if  the 
murderer  was  here." 

"  He  is  here,  Clement.  You  will  see  him.  Oh,  not  in  vain 
have  I,  during  so  many  years,  tried  to  clear  up  the  mystery  that 
shrouded  the  deed.  The  last  four  weeks  have  revealed  what  I  so 
long  unsuccessfully  sought  to  discover." 

Clement  trembled.  The  image  of  Isolde  rose  before  his  soul 
like  an  angel  of  peace.  Her  words — "  Forgive,  that  you  may  be 
forgiven,  and  your  heart  remain  pure  before  the  Lord,"  resounded 
incessantly  in  his  mind,  as  the  invocation  of  a  protecting  spirit ; 
hat  there  stood  again  the  man  who  possessed  an  extraordinary 
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agoendaacy  over  bim,  reminding  liim  of  his  oath,  and  onee  more 
loosing  in  his  hreast  the  fiercest  pasBion,  which  his  better  feel- 
ings, however,  convinced  him  was  goilty. 

Legrand  seemed  to  read  his  souL 

"Look  here,*'  cried  he,  with  his  powerful  voice,  "the  blood  of 
yonr  noble  father,  of  your  sainted  mother,  still  stains  this  mantle 
and  this  mask.  Look  here,  Clement,  does  it  notciy  londlyto 
their  son  for  vengeance  on  him  who  shed  it?  Do  not  ih&r  spihtB 
look  down  upon  yon  firom  iheir  blessed  mansions  ?  I  fancy,  even 
now,  I  hear  them  cry,  'Avenge  ns,  my  son  !*  Do  you  not  hear  it 
in  your  heart ?  do  you  not  hear  it?  And  shall  he,  the  murderer, 
walk  abroad  without  fear  of  punishment  ?  Can  you  see  him,  and 
not  slay  him  ?  Oh,  if  you  can  be  forgetful  of  so  sacared  a  duty, 
then  may  a  curse  light  upon  you.'* 

Clement's  soul  was  in  the  wildest  tumult. 

"  Cease,  for  Heaven's  sake,  cease !  I  am  ready  to  do  what  yon 
desire.    Show  him  to  me  and  I  will  slay  him." 

*'  That  is  well,  my  son,"  continued  Legrand.  "  It  is  just  what 
I  expected  from  you.  Only  then,  when  you  shall  have  fulfilled 
your  filial  duty — ^when  the  hypocrite,  who,  like  those  who  strain  at 
a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel,  dispenses  his  bounty  to  the  poor,  in 
hopes  of  appeasing  the  remorse  of  a  soul  burdened  some  yeais 
since  with  the  murder  of  hundreds — ^when  he  falls  by  your  sword, 
then,  but  not  till  then,  will  I  joyfuUy  bless  your  nuptials." 

He  quitted  the  room,  leaving  Clement  in  a  state  of  agitation 
and  emotion  that  scarcely  admits  of  comparison.  The  mention 
of  his  love  at  such  a  time  appeared  to  him  a  cold  cutting  ironj. 
An  icy  chill  pervaded  his  frcune.  He  sank  with  his  head  on  the 
table,  and  a  scalding  tear  fell  from  his  eye. 

Legrand  again  entered  the  room,  but  without  the  fearful  objects 
that  had  excited  such  ^d  emotions.  His  fierce  spirit  seemed 
also  calmer,  and  he  sat  down  beside  Clement 

**  You  were  speaking  of  your  love,  my  son ;  tell  me,  who  is  the 
object  of  your  choice  ?" 

Clement  did  not  venture  to  look  at  bim.  An  indescribable 
feeling  oppressed  his  soul. 

He  had  loved,  he  had  revered  this  man,  but  now  he  felt  a  secret 
terror  in  his  presence.  It  was  as  though  he  crushed  all  the 
tender  buds  of  the  sweet  happiness  of  his  love,  and  infused  bitter 
poison  into  his  cup  of  life.    He  found  it  impossible  to  answer. 

'<  Clement,  you  have  become  an  enigma  to  me  since  I  last  saw 
you.  Your  heart  is  as  weak  as  a  girl's.  I  tboughtthat  you  were 
as  firm  and  conscientious  as  your  noble  father,  but  I  find  joa 
strangely  altered.  Have  you,  then,  no  longer  any  confidence  in 
me  ?  In  me,  who  have  sacrificed  everything  to  what  I  deem  the 
highest  purpose,  and  live  for  you  only." 
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'*  Oh,  leave  me,  my  father/'  said  Clement  ^Thls  weakness  will 
Boon  cease.  Speak  not  of  mj  love  to-day.  In  my  present  frame 
I  cannot  converse  on  snch  a  suliject." 

Liegrand  shook  his  head  impatiently.  "  Will  yon  not  even  tell 
me  her  name  ?    Heaven  grant  that  no  impure  reason " 

Clement  rose  and  looked  at  him  fiercely.  *' Cease/'  he  ex- 
claimed. *'  Stain  not  the  puritv  of  an  angel,  whose  propitiating, 
soothing  voice  utters  only  words  of  peace  and  mercy ;  ah !  how 
unlike  yours.  Isolde  is  pure  and  holy;  in  her  spotless  soul 
dwells  tiie  religion  of  Jesus,  which  teaches  love." 

*' Isolde  I"  exclaimed  Legrand,  while  his  hlanched  cheek 
assumed  a  deadlier  pallor.  "  How !  did  I  hear  aright  ?  Did 
you  really  say  Isolde  ?  Can  it  possibly  be  the  Isolde  who  lives 
in  the  next  house  ?  Isolde,  the  daughter  of  Jacques  Cormelard,  of 
Lyons  ?" 

**  It  is  she,  my  father." 

*'  All-powerful  heaven  I"  cried  Legrand,  with  a  trembling  voice. 
"  Is  not  the  measure  of  woe  yet  full  ?" 

Clement  looked  at  him  in  terror. 

"What  would  you  with  Isolde?  Do  you  know  this  angel? 
Isolde — Cormelard's  daughter — ^and  he " 

Clement  seized  him  fiercely  by  the  arm.  *'  Speak  out,"  he 
said. 

'*  And  he,"  continued  Legrand,  more  feebly,  "  is  the  murderer 
of  your  parents." 

The  arm  of  the  youth  relaxed  its  hold  and  fell.  He  tottered 
and  sank  insensible  in  the  chair. 

Lfegrand  stood  before  him,  deeply  moved,  and  watched  his 
ashy,  sorrow-stricken  countenance.  Then  he  folded  his  hands, 
and  raised  his  despairing  looks  towards  heaven. 

"  It  is  all  over,"  he  added.  "  The  last  band  is  burst  that 
honnd  the  avenging  hand.  Now  will  he  feel  that  his  oath  has 
rendered  the  barrier  insuperable.  And  it  is  well.  How  could  he 
marry  the  Catholic,  even  though  he  converted  her  to  the  pure 
belief." 

Clement  now  opened  his  eyes,  and  raised  them  imploringly  to 
Legrand. 

*'  It  is  not  true ;  it  cannot  be ;  I  misimderstood  you,  did  I 
not?"  he  said.    "  Cormelard  is  not  the  murderer?" 

*'  He  is ;  it  was  he  himself,  the  villain,  who  twice  stabbed  your 
father  to  the  heart,  until  the  life-stream  gushed  forth  upon  him- 
self; who,  with  his  infernal  hand,  seized  your  mother  by  her 
hair,  and  dragged  her  into  the  garden,  where  he  pierced  her  with 
a  hundred  stabs,  as  though  he  feared  the  once-loved  life  would 
not  escape ;  but  not  she  alone,  seven  hundred  Protestants,  who 
died  here  the  martyr's  death,  were  assassinated  at  his  instigation. 
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And  could  yon  be  happy  with  the  daughter  of  this  monster? 
Would  not  the  curse  of  your  parents  rest  on  your  union?  Can 
blessings  be  the  result  of  curses,  Clement?" 

Clement  covered  his  face  with  his  hand.  His  wounded  heart 
was  too  severely  smitten  to  give  utterance  to  his  anguish. 

"  Subdue  your  feelings,  and  show  yourself  a  man,  Clement.*' 

"Oh I  cease  your  exhortations.  I  am  a  man,  but  I  feel  a 
burning,  soul-subduing  sorrow  in  my  heart.  Shall  I  deny  it?  I 
feel  that  the  union  wititi  Isolde  is  dissolved ;  but  I  feel,  also,  that 
the  gates  of  happiness  in  this  world  are  for  ever  closed,  and  my 
future  life  is  an  eternal  blank."  Thus  spoke  the  unhs^py  youth, 
in  a  tone  of  ineffable  woe. 

"  Observe,  Clement,  the  author  of  all  your  sufferings  is  this 
Cormelard." 

"  Rouse  me  not,  Legrand,  it  is  in  vain.  I  cannot  lay  my  hand 
on  him,  and  render  Isolde  miserable.  Not  mine  is  the  vengeance, 
but  His  who  punishes  guilt  He  will  find  his  judge.  I  shall 
leave  Beaucaire  to-morrow  morning  early,  never  to  return  again 
to  France,  never  again  to  tread  its  blood-stained  soil.  Spare 
your  admonitions.  They  would  be  powerless  to  change  my 
purpose." 

He  rose  up  and  entered  the  shop  with  a,  look  of  fixed  determi- 
nation. He  re-packed  his  goods  in  haste.  When  he  had  finished 
he  took  the  hand  of  Legrand,  who  watched  his  movements  with 
silent  anger. 

"  Be  not  displeased  with  me,  Legrand,"  said  he.  "  Youhave  never 
loved.  You  stand,  and  have  stood  alone  in  the  world.  You  said 
to  me, '  Be  a  man !'  I  will  be  one.  I  will  act  as  my  religion 
teaches,  not  as  raging  passion  dictates.    The  Lord  forgive  him." 

"  Stop  !"  screamed  Legrand.  "  No,  never,  never !  Forgive 
him.  The  demon  who  murdered  your  parents,  Clement !  Oh ! 
Agnes  !  Agnes !  Clement,  how  greatly  do  you  err,  if  you  imagine 
that  my  heart  never  felt  the  influence  of  female  charms.  I  loved, 
ah !  fondly  did  I  love ;  but  I  bore  silently,  unknown,  and  unre- 
ciprocated, my  love  for  Agnes — ^your  mother,  and  my  rela^Te. 
She  loved  your  father.  The  happy  man  gained  her  affections, 
and  became  her  husband.  I  blessed  their  nuptials,  for  il  was  the 
free  choice  of  her  heart.  But,  curse  upon  the  assassin  of  the 
noblest  beings — a  curse  upon  him  !  He  has  fallen  to  my  revenge, 
and  he  shall  not  escape." 

Legrand  walked  up  and  down  the  room  in  a  state  of  furious 
excitement. 

Clement  called  his  old  and  faithful  servant,  and  bade  him  finish 
packing  up,  that  the  goods  might  be  ready  to  take  back  on  the 
first  break  of  day.  He  then  went  into  tbe  garden,  and  stood 
under  the  tree,  where  he  had  so  often  waited  for  his  beloved 
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Isolde.  It  was  a  clear  moonlight  night,  but  at  intervals  a  fresh 
wind  chased  heavy  clouds  over  the  firmament,  breaking  into 
yarioos  forms  and  figures,  which,  again  disuniting,  assumed  new 
shapes.  Clement  stood  as  one  entranced.  His  eyes  were  some- 
times fixed  on  Isolde  s  window,  where  all  was  still  dark ;  some- 
times raised  towards  the  rending  clouds,  as  if  watching  their 
movements,  which  so  symbolically  reflected  the  emotions  of  his 
soul.  But  he  thought  only  of  Isolde,  from  whom  he  was,  by  cruel 
destiny,  con^Ued  to  part  for  ever.  Suddenly  a  light  appeared  in 
her  room.  She  advanced  to  the  window,  and  immediately  after- 
wards was  in  the  arms  of  her  unhappy  lover. 

"  My  father  is  here,"  said  she  in  a  whisper.  **  He  arrived  to- 
day. Alas !  Clement,  he  is  not  happy.  He  seems  continually 
uneasy.    And  yet  he  loves  me.     Oh !  he  wiU  not  separate  us." 

These  words  pierced  Clement's  heart.  He  pressed  her  hand 
on  his  burning  forehead.  She  saw  by  the  light  of  the  moon  the 
sorrowful  countenance,  the  falling  tears  of  the  deeply-afflicted 
youth. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Clement?"  she  asked,  trembling.  "  You 
weep.  What  extraordinary  emotion  thus  agitates  you?  Oh! 
speak,  Clement,  in  mercy  speak.  What  has  occurred  ?  Keep  me 
no  longer  in  this  torturing  suspense." 

"  Alas  !  my  Isolde,  the  reality  is  still  more  cruel.  I  come  to 
bid  you  an  eternal  farewell,"  answered  he,  feebly.  "  A  terrible 
fatality  hangs  over  our  innocent  love.  It  will  not  allow  us  to 
enjoy  happiness  together." 

"  Clement  !*'  exclaimed  Isolde,  looking  up  in  his  dim  eye. 
"  What  did  you  say  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  Isolde;  we  must  cease  to  dream  the  happiest  dream 
of  life.  The  enigma  of  my  destiny  has  at  length  been  dreadfully 
explained." 

"  Your  words  are  a  greater  enigma  to  me,  Clement." 

"  A  curse  rests  upon  our  love,  Isolde.  Arm  yourself  to  hear  a 
terrible  secret.    Your  father  was  the  murderer  of  my  parents." 

A  piercing  cry  burst  from  Isolde's  breast.  The  bottomless 
abyss  of  misery  suddenly  opened  before  her  at  these  words,  and  she 
instantly  lay  senseless  in  Clement's  enfolding  arms. 

He  carried  her,  still  insensible,  into  the  house.  Her  room  was 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  door  stood  open.  Trembling,  he 
entered  the  sanctity  of  virgin  purity.  He  laid  her  gently  on  the 
bed,  impressed  once  more  a  parting  kiss  on  her  cold  lips,  cut  a 
lock  from  her  hair,  and  departed  with  a  broken  heart  Ere  the 
day  dawned,  Clement  had  abandoned  Beaucaire. 

Cormelard  found  his  child  in  the  wildest  grief.  He  was  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  her  manner 
towards  him.    Love  and  horror  struggled  in  her  heart,  and  her 
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countenance  and  behaviour  betrayed  the  internal  conflict  that  was 
going  on ;  yet  she  uttered  not  a  word.  Her  tears  flowed  inces- 
santly. He  sent  for  the  physicians  of  the  town,  but  their  art  was 
unavailing  to  discover  the  source  of  her  disease,  for  it  lay  deep  in 
her  wounded  heart.  He  never  moved  from  her  bed-side.  Thus 
passed  the  day. 

Towards  evening,  the  provost  and  the  most  considerable  men 
of  the  city  called  upon  their  fellow-citisen  and  youthful  friend,  to 
invite  him  to  accompany  them  to  the  play.  Cormelard  felt  the 
most  invincible  repugnance  to  join  the  party^  for  his  heart  was 
filled  with  anguish  for  the  sufferings  of  l^s  daughter,  as  he  knew 
of  no  cause  that  could  have  so  dreadfully  affected  her,  and  he  could 
not  induce  her  to  confide  to  him  the  secret  of  her  affliction.  Her 
servant  was  the  only  person  to  whom  she  addressed  a  single  word. 
She  asked  her  if  Clement  had  yet  left  Beaucaire,  and  on  receiv- 
ing an  answer  in  the  affirmative  she  fell  into  a  short  slumber. 

Cormelard  could  not  resist  the  uigent  entreaties  of  his  friends 
He  consented,  at  last,  to  go  with  them  to  the  chestnut  forest, 
where  the  ^'  En&ns  sans  Souci"  were  preparing  to  exhibit.  The 
benches  of  turf  were  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  semicirde; 
countless  throngs  filled  the  forest ;  noisy  music  sounded  firom  the 
stage.  When  the  dignified  citizens  who  accompanied  Cormelard 
appeared,  the  populace  everywhere  gave  way  re^ectfullyi  and  they 
took  their  places  in  the  front  seats,  Cormelard  endeavouring  to 
conceal  the  sorrow  that  oppressed  his  heart. 

As  Cormelard  left  the  house  of  his  relative,  and  passed,  not 
without  a  shudder,  Clichy's  residence,  he  averted  his  pale  face 
from  a  spot  so  replete  with  horrid  reminiscences.  He  did  not 
perceive  the  door  open,  and  a  tall  thin  figure  come  out,  who  fol- 
lowed the  group  at  a  distance,  but  so  as  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
party. 

When  the  friends  were  seated,  Legrand,  for  it  was  he,  placed 
himself  immediately  behind  Cormelard,  and  drew  his  cloak  close 
around  him.  The  music  now  ceased,  the  curtain  rolled  away, 
and  the  king  of  the  fools  advanced  in  front  of  the  stage,  to  an- 
nounce that  the  "  Enfans  sans  Souci,"  departing,  at  the  request 
of  a  patron,  from  their  usual  custom  of  representing  meny  farces 
only,  would,  without  remuneration  frx)m  the  audience,  being  mu- 
nificently paid  already,  perform  one  of  the  mysteries  so  much 
admired  at  Paris,  called  Cain  and  Abel. 

Amidst  the  loud  acclamations  of  the  assembled  multitude  he 
left  the  stage,  and  the  play  began  with  a  scene  between  Abel  and 
his  lover.  They  were  dressed  in  the  style  and  taste  of  the  time, 
and  acted  in  the  most  unnatural  manner.  Cain,  who  was  the 
rejected  lover  of  the  lady,  stood  behind  a  tree,  and  watched  the 
hai^y  pair  with  looks  of  deadly  hatred  and  revenge.    The  de- 
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nonement  was  tedious,  nevortheless   the  interest  continued  to 
increase  until  the  moment  of  the  sacrifice. 

All  the  infernal  passions,  newly  aroused,  raged  once  more  in 
Gonnelard's  bosom.  He  felt  the  torturing  pangs  of  conscience 
again  revived.  He  lived  all  his  past  life  over  at  that  hour,  and 
his  internal  emotion  forced  the  drops  of  anguish  from  his 
forehead. 

Then  came  the  scene  of  the  sacrifice.  Abel  offered  the  first- 
Iniits,  which  were  favourably  accepted.  Cain  then  advanced.  He 
wore  the  black  mantle  and  velvet  mask.  A  thousand  voices 
simultaneously  exclaimed,  **  The  Mask  of  Beancaire." 

Cormelard*s  terror  had  now  attained  its  highest  pitch.  He 
tried  to  rise,  but  could  not.  He  wished  to  avert  his  eyes,  but 
was  irresistibly  attracted  to  his  counterfeit  He  pressed  his 
folded  hands  together  till  the  blood  gushed  from  his  nails. 

Then  a  voice  behind  him  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  That  is 
Jacques  Cormelard  of  Lyons.  Observe,  he  is  now  murdering 
Bernard  Clichy,  who  was  preferred  to  him  by  Agnes.  Ay,  and 
that  is  the  very  mantle  and  mask  which  he  wore  in  August,  157d, 
in  Beaucaire.  You  may  believe  my  words,  for  I  found  them  in 
his  own  house.  See,  here  is  also  Clichy's  ring,  which  Marcot, 
Cormelard's  assistant  in  the  fiendish  deed,  stole  from  the  unhappy 
victim." 

Cormelard  rose  with  a  dreadful  shriek.  The  man  behind  him 
rose  at  the  same  instant.  Cormelard  looked  at  Legrand  and  re* 
cognised  him. 

Every  eye  was  directed  towards  them. 

"  Behold  the  mask  of  Beaucaire,"  cried  Legrand,  "  who  mur- 
dered Clichy  and  his  wife.  Hell  opens  to  seize  the  assassin  of 
bis  brother.  Die,  Cain,"  he  exclaimed,  and  plunged  his  dagger 
into  Cormelard's  heart,  as  though  he  wished  to  seek  there  his 
bidden  life. 

Cormelard  fell  into  the  arms  of  his  friends,  but  ten  daggers 
were  quickly  unsheathed,  and  thrust  into  Legrand's  bosom.  He 
made  no  resistance. 

An  extraordinary  tumult  ensued,  and  the  performance  ceased. 
The  spectators  called  upon  the  king  of  the  fools  to  state  who  had 
conmianded  the  play. 

He  mentioned  the  name  of  Bourel  Legrand — ^a  name  well 
known  in  Beaucaire.  Every  one  left  the  scene  of  horror,  where 
the  performance  had  been  so  awfuUy  teiTninated.  But  the  hatred 
of  all  was  concentrated  on  Legrand,  whose  corpse  the  enraged 
populace,  when  they  had  heard  the  details,  dragged  to  the  Rhone, 
and  threw  it,  with  insults  and  imprecations,  into  the  foaming 
waves. 

This  horrid  tragedy  could  not  be  concealed  from  the  unhappy 
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Isolde*  It  shook  her  reason :  for,  hearing  the  name  Legnndi 
she  imagined  that  it  mast  be  Clement  who  had  depriT^  her 
father  of  life.  She  liyed  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  harmless 
insanity,  but  soon  fell  a  victim  to  her  grief. 

As,  some  days  after,  Comiaire  and  La  Tremonille  rode 
gloomily  out  of  the  city,  diey  saw  Maroot's  body  hanging  ham  the 
gibbet 

Cormelard's  immense  property  was  distributed  among  the 
churches  and  convents,  and  disappeared  eventually.  But  for 
several  years  a  manly  form  was  seen,  at  the  time  of  the  an- 
nual fair,  sitting  whole  nights  on  Isolde's  grave,  buried  m  the 
most  profound  sorrow.  They  respected  his  silent  grief,  and 
when  the  mourner  ceased  his  visits,  they  concluded  that  his  heart 
had  at  last  found  peace  in  death. 

THE   END. 
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«<  Our  monarch's'  lundmoet  year  bat  ane' 
Was  fiye-and-twenty  days  begun, 
'Twas  then  a  blast  o*  Janwar  win'' 

Blew  hansel*  in  on  Bobin." 

Rise,  Scotland,  rise !  bid  aU  thy  sons  proclaim. 
With  songs  of  praise,  their  ploughman-poet's  fsune. 
One  hundred  cycles  round  the  orb  of  day 
This  earth  has  passed  upon  its  constant  way, 
5  Since  Erigena's*  vale  first  heard  the  cry. 
Which  told  another  spirit  from  on  high 
Had  quickened  into  life  another  form 
Of  mortal  clay,— destined,  through  many  a  storm. 
To  cheer  his  country  with  his  mirthful  lyre, 
;10  And  many  a  sinking  heart  with  hope  inspire. 
Boll  back  the  gates  of  Hades ;  let  the  bards, 
Who,  while  on  earth,  received  Fame's  best  awards, 


>  George  II. 

s  1759.    George  II.  died  in  1760. 

>  Bums  was  bom  on  tbe  25tb  of  January. 

*  Handsel  Monday  was  the  first  Mondav  after  old  New  Year's  Bsy.  /o 
handsel  anything  ngnifies  to  put  it  on  or  make  use  of  it  for  the  first  tune^  which 
appears  to  be  the  meaning  in  this  passage. 

*  Ayr. 
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Stand  forth  in  order.    Gall  the  mighty  dead ; 

Men  from  whose  foi*ms  the  spirits  long  since  fled. 
15  Summon  the  dust  to  yield  from  its  embrace 

That  rostic  minstrel,  from  whose  tuneful  grace 

The  banks  of  Nith/  and  braes  of  bonnie  Doon/ 

Such  sweetness  learned ;  but  lost,  alas !  too  soon. 

In  awful  conclave  range  these  sons  of  song ; 
20  Unseal  their  lips,  their  death-stopped  notes  prolong: 

Bid  them  engage  him  in  alternate  lays, 

And,  by  post-mortem  lyrics,  strive  for  praisa 

Though  haply,  as  a  poet,  he  might  fail 

To  joust  with  tbem  in  coats  of  epic  mail, 
d5  Yet,  as  a  patriot,  burning  wi^  the  love 

Of  kin  and  country,  he  would  quickly  prove 

His  claim  superior,  and  despite  their  frown 

Would  cast  the  gauntlet  of  proud  challenge  down. 

And  poets,  with  whose  names  the  mighty  scroll 
80  Of  crowned  immortals  spreads  from  pole  to  pole. 

Would  bend  the  knee,  and  doff  their  bays  awhile. 

To  pay  due  homage  to  the  **  lad  of  Kyle."' 
Grecia  her  honour  rests  on  Homer's  fame. 

And  Lesbian  echoes  whisper  Sappho's  name : 
35  Eorne  boasts  her  Horace,  and  her  Yirgirs  urns. 

But  Caledonia  glories  in  her  Bums. 
Of  humble  origin,  and  humbly  taught, 

Yet  rich  in  all  the  loftiness  of  thought^ 

That  which  his  sire  through  poverty  withheld, 
40  His  own  determination  oft  fulfilled. 

The  seed  which  nature  dropt  by  love  was  wanned, 

Enriched  by  study,  and  by  practice  formed, 

Till,  for  the  modest  lily  of  ^e  vale, 

A  lordly  bay  soon  grappled  with  the  gale. 
45      Thii^  you  the  ploughboy*s  thoughts  no  higher  soar. 

Than  herds  in  stall,  or  sheep  upon  the  moor  P 

Or  deem  you  that,  because  his  beard  is  young. 

No  nobler  themes  than  these  his  Muse  has  sung  ? 

"  No !  though  his  artless  strdns  he  rudely  sings, 
50  And  throws  his  hand  uncouthly  o'er  the  strings, 


'  Barns  owned  a  flmn, 

"  By  the  sweet  side  of  the  Nith's  winding  river." 
'  The  pdet  was  horn  in  a  small  cottage  close  to  the  Bridge  of  Doon. 
*  Evle  was  a  district  of  Ayrshire,    ^e  song  from  which  the  heading  of  this 
poem  IS  taken,  commences  with  the  line — 

"  There  was  a  lad  was  horn  at  Eyie." 

u  u 
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He  glows  with  all  the  spirit  of  the  bard, 

Fame,  honest  fame  his  great,  his  dear  reward."' 
When  waved  the  golden  com  a  billowy  sea, 

And  ripening  fruit  weighed  down  each  bnrthened  tree ; 
55  When  lads  and  lasses  conpled  to  the  work,** 

Or  plied  the  shining  sickle  or  the  fork ; 

'Twas  then  that  first  oar  bard  a  bard  became : 

A  bard  and  lover,  for  the  spreading  flame. 

Lit  bj  a  spark  that  shot  from  Nelly's  'ee, 
60  Ensnared  his  heart,  and  bade  his  muse  go  free." 
Dumb  be  the  tongaes  that  count  it  sin  for  man. 

The  beaaties  of  the  fairer  sex  to  scan. 

Ye  dark-sonled  mortals  !  does  your  morbid  sense 

No  pleasure  find  in  Nature's  fair  expanse  ? 
65  Is  it  a  crime  to  view  the  perfumed  rose  ? 

How,  then,  is't  worse  to  feast  our  eyes  on  those 

Most  glorious  efforts  of  creative  sway, 

Man's  primal  curse,  and  yet  his  greatest  stay? 
So  thought  young  Bobin ;  hence  his  lyrics  flowed ; 
70  His  loving  heart  in  every  line  he  showed : 

Nor  yet  confined  to  Heaven  or  to  men. 

He  pitied  e'en  Apollyon  in  his  den." 

Verse  was  his  solace,  as  with  plough  in  hand 

The  team  he  followed :  this  when  o'er  the  land, 
75  Furrowed  and  dressed,  he  cast  the  tender  grain 

For  suns  to  warm,  while  soft  alternate  rain 

Might  swell  the  seed,  and  coax  it  into  life. 

So  pictured  he  his  own  proud  bosom's  strife, 

When  trampled  over  by  a  team  of  cares, 
80  Harrowed  by  pain,  or  pierced  by  sorrow's  shares ; 

»  Tlie  "  BrigB  of  Ayr." 

1^  It'  was  the  ccutom  at  harvest-time  to  place  a  man  and  woman  to  work 
toffether. 

"  The  inddent  here  recorded,  which  happened  when  Bnms  was  ahoai  niteen 
years  old,  mduced  his  first  composition  —a  song,  of  which  the  fiiUowing  ii  ^ 
opening  verse : — 

"  0  once  I  loved  a  bonnie  lass. 
Ay,  and  I  love  her  stall, 
And  whilst  that  virtne  warms  my  breast, 
1*11  love  my  handsome  NelL'' 
i>  In  Ins  '<  Address  to  the  IVil "  he  has  thiBgood-humoored  and  kind-beartiid 
verse: — 

'*  But  &re  yon  wed,  auld  Nidde-Ben ! 
O  wad  ^e  tak  a  thoosht  an'  men' ! 
Te  aiblms  miffht — I  dinna  ken — 

Stilfhae  a  stake ; 
I'm  wac  to  think  npo'  yon  den. 
E'en  for  yonr  sake ! " 
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The  seeds  of  love  then  fell  upon  the  soil, 
And  Peace,  with  her  kind  roller,  smoothed  his  toil ; 
Then  smiles  and  tears  their  genial  influence  shed» 
And  life  hurst  newly  from  a  heart  long  dead. 
85  Twas  love  that  ope'd  at  first  his  Muse*s  wing ; 
Love  first  inspired  his  youthful  lips  to  sing : 
His  studies  checked,  supplied  a  kindlier  theme, 
Brought  sleepless  nights,  and  made  each  day  a  dream." 
But  love  will  ne*er  a  hungry  stomach  fiU, 

90  And  poorly  serves  our  wasting  lands  to  till. 
Its  joys  are  shadows,  and  the  substance,  Want ; 
And  sunk-eyed  Poverty — a  giant  gaunt — 
Stalks  heedless  on,  and  trampling  o'er  our  bliss, 
Impels  us  headlong  into  Fate's  abyss. 

95  "  Want  is  a  bitter  and  a  hateful  good, 
Because  its  virtues  are  not  understood ; 
Yet  many  things,  impossible  to  thought. 
Have  been  by  need  to  full  perfection  brought.'*^* 
'Twas  so  with  Bobin :  by  reverse  o'erthrown, 

100  He  thus  his  state  of  trial  could  bemoan  : — 
"  A  mortal  quite  unfit  for  nature's  strife, 
Yet  oil  the  sport  of  all  the  ills  of  life ; 
Prone  to  enjoy  each  pleasure  riches  give. 
Yet  haply  wanting  wherewithal  to  live ; 

105  Longing  to  wipe  each  tear,  to  heal  each  groan, 
Yet  frequent  all  unheeded  in  his  own."'* 
In  vain  he  sought,  with  unremitting  zeal, 
To  gain  fair  Ceres'  favour  for  Mossgiel ;" 
In  vain  he  racked  his  brains,  in  vain  he  strove 

110  The  stem  decree  of  cruel  Fate  to  move. 
Inexorable  still,  he  failed  to  stir 
His  iron  destiny ;  like  Charon's  cur. 
Who  watched  the  portals  of  Tartarean  gloom. 
It  moved  for  none ;  till  crouching  'neath  his  doom, 

115  While  Exile  clutched  him  in  her  cold  embrace,*' 

His  slighted  Muse  looked  boldly  in  his  face, 

"  His  attempts  to  stady  trigonometry  were  quite  fhittrated  by  a  lovely  girl 
wbo  lived  in  the  adjoining  house,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  tne  scheme ; 
and,  describing  the  last  two  nishts  of  his  residence  in  that  locality,  he  says, 
"  Had  sleep  l^en  a  mortal  sin,  the  image  of  this  modest  and  innocent  ga\  had 
kept  me  ffnilUev." 

**  Dnrden. 

"  EinsUe  to  R.  Graham,  Esq. 

^  The  farm  of  Mossgiel  was  taken  by  Robert  and  Gilbert  Boms  after  ihdr 
fiitber's  death. 

^  Bums  had  determined  on  goins  to  Jamaica,  to  seek  that  fbrtnne  in  a  foreign 
land  which  his  own  had  fidled  to  alford  him.  This  prqject  was  so  fitf  matured 
that  his  passage  was  engaged. 

u  u  2 
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And  whispered^'  Print !"  he  cangfat'the  hopefbl  soimd, 

Obejed  the  call,  and  soon  with  flune  was  crowned.** 
In  mnddy  basis  of  some  stagnant  pond, 
130  There  lies  a  chiysalis  in  sleep  profound ; 

Sunshine  and  storms  alike  pass  o'er  its  head, 

And  troubled  waters  stir  its  loathsome  bed. 

Now,  in  due  course  of  time,  a  little  boat 

Is  seen  upon  that  murky  pool  to  float ; 
1Q5  The  casing  bursts,  and  from  its  humble  lair, 

A  thing  of  beauty  rises  into  air. 

So,  from  the  obscurest  haunts  of  men, 

From  trouble's  mire,  and  want's  unwholesome  fen. 

The  simple  ploughboy,  friendless  and  unknown, 
180  One  of  the  Muse's  brightest  planets  shone. 

Then  Genius  took  its  station  in  the  world ; 

Her  waving  banner  Intellect  unfuried : 

Then  learning  homage  paid,  and  titled  lords, 

Enraptured,  fed  upon  the  poet's  words. 
185  He  who  scarce  knew  himself  was  known  to  all ; 

The  lowly  cotter  graced  the  noble's  hall :  ** 

His  wit  enlivened  many  a  festive  scene. 

And  mental  parts  made  up  for  awkward  mien. 
How  hard  the  struggle  in  the  rustic's  breast, 
140  Who  thus  has  been  with  robes  of  fame  invest. 

To  keep  the  voice  of  ostentation  down, 

And  self-sufficiency's  bold  trumpet  drown. 

More  strength  of  mind  than  fell  to  Bobin's  share,     - 

Would  scarce  perchance  have  missed  the  gaping  snare. 
146  Then,  critics,  be  not  in  your  judgment  hard. 

Nor  for  his  short-lived  follies  blame  our  bard : 

Experience  soon  his  false  position  saw. 

And  common-sense  advised  him  to  withdraw. 

To  city  life  he  bade  a  long  farewell, 
150  With  faithiiil  Jeannie*°  and  his  Muse  to  dwell ; 

Where  glides  fair  Nith  among  its  **  fruitful  vales," 

And  "  spreading  hawthorns"  deck  its  «  sloping  dales," 

>B  By  the  printing  of  his  poems  Burns  cleared  £500. 
**  8o  novel  and  unexpected  was  this  reverse  in  the  fortune  of  the  poet,  tl^^ 
npon  his  heing  invited  to  the  house  of  Lord  Daer,  he  actually  wrote  some  vcnc« 
to  oommemorate  the  event.    The  following  is  the  first : — 

"  This  wot  ye  all  whom  it  oonoems, 
I,  Rhymer  Rohin,  alias  Bums, 

Octoher  twenty-third, 
A  ne'er  to  he  forgotten  day, 
Sae  far  I  sprackled  np  the  brae, 

I  dinner'a  wi'  a  lord." 
^  Jean  Armour  afterwards  Mrs.  Burns. 
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II 


Here  Poesy  might  wake  her  heaven-taught  lyre, 
And  look  through  Nature  with  creative  fire. 

155  Here,  to  the  wrongs  of  Fate  half  reconciled, 

Misfortune's  lightened  steps  might  wander  wild ; 
And  Disappointment,  in  these  lonely  hounds, 
Find  halm  to  soothe  her  hitter,  rankling  wounds."" 
And  disappointment  came,  misfortune  still 

160  Was  Bohin's  portion,  spite  of  all  his  skilL 
To  all  his  labours  earth  no  answer  gave, 
And  Hope  hut  found  in  Ellisland"  her  grave. 
Gone  were  the  dreams  of  rank,  and  glorious  fame, 
The  exaltation  of  an  himible  name. 

165  Few  are  the  men  who  in  their  lifetime  find 
That  honour  due  to  a  superior  mind ; 
Most  die  as  he,  a  child  of  anxious  want, 
The  guiltless  aim  of  many  a  hitter  taunt — 
For  reputation  is  in  death-beds  bom, 

170  And  they,  who  during  life  found  only  scorn, 
Are  carried  to  the  grave  in  princely  state," 
Their  worth  discovered,  though,  alas !  too  late. 

Such,  then,  was  Bums,  a  bard  of  Nature's  own ; 
A  straggling  seed,  by  Fortune's  breezes  blown, 

175  And  cast  on  life's  most  unfrequented  way. 
'Twas  there  he  sang  his  heart-dictated  lay. 
All  unadorned  with  gems  of  classic  thought, 
He  tuned  his  lyre  to  themes  which  Nature  taught. 
To  no  vain  heights  of  fancy  soared  his  Muse, 

160  No  pedant  styles  of  writing  did  he  choose ; 
Keen  sentiment  alone  his  pen  inspired, 
If  Nelly's  love  his  heart  with  raptare  fired. 
Or  if  the  scenes  where  passed  his  boyhood's  days. 
Or  manhood's  prime,  called  forth  hid  i*ustic  praise. 

185       His  sun  has  set,  his  tuneful  day  is  o  er. 
And  now  his  numbers  swell  a  nobler  choir. 
Though  hushed  the  voice,  its  echoes  vibrate  still ; 
Oh  !  who  will  now  the  vacant  place  fulfil  ? 


^  From  lines  written  over  the  chininey-pieoe  in  the  parlour  of  the  inn  at 
Kenmore,  Taymoath.  Though  describing  a  different  iocdity,  they  appear 
eqoaUv  applicable  in  this  instance. 

^  Ellidand  was  a  farm  on  the  banks  of  the  Nith,  which  Boms  took  in  1788. 

'  Boms  was  buried  on  the  26th  of  July,  1796,  with  military  honours  (having 
been  a  member  of  the  corps  of  Dumfries  Gentlemen  Volunteers),  followed  by  a 
large  body  of  troops,  the  band  playing  the  Dead  March  in  Saul  till  the  K^avo  wns 
rdacbed,  when  thne  volleys  were  tired  over  him.  A  handsome  mauscueum  \va^ 
tiiterwards  erected  to  his  memory. 
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So  soon  has  the  Pierian  foant  run  diy  ? 

100  So  dipt  her  wings,  the  Muse  no  more  can  fly  ? 
Must  Scotia's  harp  for  ever  hang  unstrung. 
And  Scotia's  heroes  ne'er  again  be  sung  ? 
No !  surely,  no !  look  up,  ye  timid  bards. 
Lift  up  your  voice,  and  strive  for  Fame's  awards. 

195  Go,  catch  the  echoes  of  Nith's  winding  vale ; 
The  dying  notes  of  Ayr's  sweet  nightingale : 
Assume,  re-string  his  long-neglected  lyre. 
Till  Bums's  spirit  shall  your  theme  inspire, 
And  hstening  earth  with  one  consent  accord 

200  Your  name,  like  his,  to  be  a  "  household  word." 


STORIES    BY   MY    ACQUAINTANCE. 

MY  COUSIN'S  STORY. 

You  must  know  I'm  a  jeweller — that  is,  I  have  been  one ;  but  as 
I  came  to  that  respectable  calling  through  the  kindness  of  an 
uncle,  who  died  and  left  me  a  capital  business,  and  as  I  had  not 
passed  the  slightest  apprenticeship  to  the  trade,  you  will  not  be 
surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  I  sold  the  whole  concern  shortly 
after  I  entered  upon  it.  But,  in  case  you  should  not  have  heard 
what  clenched  my  determination  to  give  up  watchmaking,  I  will 
give  you  the  story,  though  I  know  you'll  laugh  at  me — as  ever)'- 
one  else  does  who  hears  it. 

One  very  fine  day,  then,  in  the  spring  of  1854, 1  was  sitting  in 
a  little  counting-house,  which  I  had  had  erected  in  the  front  shop, 
(what  a  beastly  word  that  is  !)  when  a  carriage  with  as  fine  a  pair 
of  greys  as  I  think  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  dashed  up  to  the  door. 
My  foreman  was  out,  so  I  popped  quickly  round  behind  the 
counter,  to  be  ready  for  any  emergency,  when  the  shop-door 
opened,  and  a  lady  entered. 

I  give  you  my  word,  I  fell  in  love  with  her  instantly. 

Imagine  a  tall,  graceful  figure,  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion, 
— a  pretty  coquettish  bonnet,  with  a  tight-fitting  jacket,  showing 
the  admirable  contour  of  the  figure — with  a  face  that  would  hBve 
driven  Venus  herself  into  fits  of  jealousy  and  envy ;  and  imagine, 
above  all,  this  charming  creature  sitting  face  to  face — t^-Ortiit, 
you  know — with  you ;  imagine  her  speaking  to  you ;  and  if  you 
blame  me  for  falling  desperately  in  love  with  her,  why  you  must 

be  worse  than ^but  &ere !    I  know  you  won't,  so  it  don't 

matter. 
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'*  I  wish  to  see  some  jewellery,  if  70a  please  ?"  said  the  angel, 
in  a  voice  which 

Get  on,  eh  ?  Oh,  very  well,  if  you  are  deaf  and  blind  to  all 
nature's  beauties — well,  there — ^111  go  on. 

"  Oertiunly,  my  lady,"  I  replied. 

I  don't  know  why,  but  I  fancied  at  the  time  that  a  sort  of 
satisfied  smile  came  over  her  face,  at  the  words  "  my  lady,"  as 
though  she  were  pleased  that  I  gave  her  that  title.  Perhaps  she 
was  newly-married,  I  thought;  she  had  her  left-hand  glove  on,  so 
I  could  not  be  certain. 

I  fetched  her  loads  of  things,  and  she  chose  loads.  I  was  too 
much  excited  to  notice  the  quantity  of  goods  which  she  selected. 
Everything  I  produced,  seemed  to  me  made  e3q)ressly  for  her. 
Nor  could  I  resist  the  temptation  of  trying  on  bracelets,  necklets, 
(I  gave  her  one  of  the  last,  which  I  knew  had  the  clasp  broken — 
what  a  time  I  was  trying  to  clasp  it  round  her  neck !)  and  rings. 
I  let  her  have  everything  at  much  less  than  I  should  have  charged 
anybody  else,  and  after  she  had  been  there  about  an  hour,  she 
said,  she  thought  that  was  all  she  would  want,  at  present 

I  felt  almost  savage  at  the  thought  of  her  going. 

However,  I  made  out  the  account  of  the  things  she  had  selected, 
and  the  sum  total  (somewhat  to  my  surprise,  I  must  confess)  came 
to  £SiO,  and  a  little  over. 

"  Shall  I  send  them?"  I  asked. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  replied  ;  "  I  think  I'll  pay  for  them  now, 

and  take  them  with  me,  because  I  want  to Dear  me !     How 

provoking !     Might  I  trouble  you  to  call  my  servant  ?" 

She  had  been  feeling  in  her  pocket. 

"  With  pleasure,  my  lady." 

The  footman  was  called,  and  entered  the  shop. 

"  Bobert,"  said  his  mistress,  ''just  see  if  my  cheque-book  is  in 
the  carriage.    I  think  I  must  have  dropped  it." 

In  an  instant  he  returned. 
No,  m'lady,"  said  he,  "  it  is  not  there." 
Dear,  dear,"  said  her  ladyship,  with  a  pretty  toss  of  the  head, 
''what    a  silly  I  am.      I  must   have    left   it   behind  me  at 
CJoutts's." 

"  PraVy  don't  mind,  madam.  I'll  send  one  of  my  men  round  to 
your  ladyship's  immediately." 

"  Couldn't  one  of  your  young  men  come  in  the  caiTiage  to  my 
house — ^it's  a  good  distance,  to  be  sure — and  then  I  can  settle  your 
account  at  once  ?" 

A  suspicion — ^it  was  but  momentary — rushed  through  my 
brain.  It  went  as  quickly  as  it  came,  and  with  it  went  a  mental 
self-condemnation  for  having  harboured,  but  for  an  instant,  a 
doubt  against  so  beautiful  a  creature.    And  then  it  stinick  me-rr 
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why  should  not  I  go  in  the  carriage  ?  Baptnre !  The  thought 
of  sitting  opposite — perhaps  side  hy  side-— hut  no  ;  that  would 
scarcely  he  possihle.  With  a  flushed  face  and  palpitating  heart, 
I  stammered  out — 

**  All  my  young  men  are  at  present  occupied,  either  out  or  in 
the  shop  ;  hut  if  your  ladyship  would  have  no  ohjection,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  accompany  your  ladyship— and — ah *' 

This  time  there  was  an  unmistakeahle  smile — the  sort  of  smile 
one  might  give  when  one  sees  a  mian  walking  coolly  into  a  trap 
set  expressly  for  him.  I  did  not  feel  uneasy,  but  I  could  not 
help  thinking  that  there  was  a  mystery  somewhere.  It  was  soon 
solved ! 

"  Oh,  certainly,  my  dear  Sir,  if  you  wish  it  Indeed,  I  would 
much  rather.  You  are  no  doubt  better  known  than  your  shopmen 
might  be  ;  and  that  will  prevent  scandal,  you  know.** 

Why  the  deuce  I  blushed,  I  don't  know;  but  I  did.  She  saw 
it,  too,  and  smiled  f^in,  and  this  time  there  was  a  mixture  of 
triumph  in  her  look.  That  smile  bothered  me — ^it  did,  upon  ray 
life. 

I  gave  directions  to  the  men,  and  told  them — alas !  how  truly, 
I  litUe  thought — ^that  I  should  not  be  back  that  day,  and  then — 

I  was  in  the  carriage.  Wasn't  it  possible,  thou^  ?  You  should 
have  seen  us — sitting  side  by  side — just  like  man  and  wile! 
What  an  affable,  delightful  creature  she  was ;  and  how  I  adored 
her.  (I  looked  upon  her  as  married,  so  I  own  it  was  wrong,  but 
I  couldn't  help  it) 

It  was  a  long  drive,  and  the  delightful  creature  kept  me  in  such 
an  interesting  conversation  about  tibe  opera  and  other  topics,  that 
I  did  not  notice  which  way  we  went.  We  arrived  at  last  at  a 
large  gate,  which  was  opened  for  us  by  a  porter,  and  we  drove  up 
the  long  drive,  and  stopped  finally  at  a  large  door.  On  the  steps 
stood  two  or  three  servants  (for  such  I  took  them  to  be),  dressed 
in  plain  every-day  clothes — no  liveiy,  or  knots  and  cords,  or  any 
other  flummery. 

An  anxious  look  came  over  her  ladyship  at  this  moment,  and 
the  thought  crossed  me  that  she  feared  her  husband  might  be 
angry  at  the  amount  she  had  expended.  I  wished  I  had  made 
the  tilings  still  cheaper  for  her  sake. 

I  noticed  on  getting  out  that  the  men  stared  rather  at  me ;  but 
that  I  thought  nothing  more  than  vulgar  curiosity.  Her  ladyship 
motioned  me  to  follow  her,  and  as  I  did  so,  I  fancied  I  heard  one 
of  the  men  say,  "  He's  worry  quiet,  ain't  he  ?"  What  the  deuce 
could  he  mean,  I  thought? 

The  lady,  taking  the  jewel-case  in  her  hands,  whispered  some 
thing  to  one  of  the  servants,  who  answered  "  Yes,  ma*am."  Not 
"  my  lady." 
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"  If  yon  will  follow  this — ^man" — ^there  waa  some  hesitatioii 
about  the  word — **  I  will  see  yon  inunediately.*' 

I  bowed  and  followed. 

I  was  led  into  a  spacious  apartment,  comfortably  furnished, 
with  a  good  fire  huming  in  the  grate.  The  man  who  had  led  me 
here,  left  me  without  a  word,  closing  the  door  hehind  him,  and  I 
was  left  to  my  own  reflections. 

I  examined  the  room.  It  was  large,  and,  as  I  said  hefore,  com- 
fortable, but  there  were  one  or  two  things  about  it  which  seemed 
curious  to  me.  The  windows  were  all  barred,  and  there  -were 
several  surgical  instruments  lying  about;  and  the  book-case, 
which  was  a  large  one,  contained  nothing  but  medical  books.  I 
sat  down  at  the  fire,  and  took  up  a  volume  which  was  lying  on 
the  table.  It  was  "  Cracky  on  Brain  Fever.'*  Not  a  very  plea- 
sant book,  I  thought,  but  anything  to  pass  time,  so  I  began  to 
read. 

I  ha4  read  for  quite  half-an-hour  when  curious  and  suspicious 
thoughts  came  into  my  head.  I  imagined — and  I  could  not  divest 
myself  of  the  belief,  do  all  I  would — that  I  had  been  sold.  At 
any  rate,  thought  I,  her  ladyship's  a  long  time.  I  had  heard  the 
carriage  drive  away,  but  had  naturally  enough  concluded  that  it 
had  gone  back  to  the  stables ;  but  now  I  could  not  help  fancying 
that  her  Iad3r8hip  had  bolted.  But  then,  with  such  a  large  house 
and  servants — pooh  !  it  couldn't  be.     Nevertheless 

There  was  a  bell  in  the  room,  and  after  a  little  hesitation  I 
rang  it. 

It  was  answered  by  the  same  man  who  had  shown  me  into  the 
apartment 

Will  your  mistress  be  long  ?"  I  asked. 

Oh,  no,"  he  replied  calmly,  "  she  won't  be  long." 

"  Thank  you,"  I  said. 

There  was  something  in  his  tone  and  manner  that  I  didn't 
like.  I  began  to  grow  still  more  uneasy.  The  man  walked  about 
the  room,  felt  the  fastenings  of  the  windows,  and,  as  if  impelled 
by  a  sudden  impulse,  seized  the  poker  (the  only  fire-iron  in  the 
room),  and  carried  it  away. 

I  waited  another  quarter-of-an-hour,  and  then,  getting  impa- 
tient, rang  ^ain.     The  same  man  answered  my  summons. 
•   "  I'm  sorry  to  give  so  much  trouble,  but  will  you  take  my  com- 
pliments to  her  ladyship,  and  say  that  I'm  afraid  I  can't  wait  any 
longer  ?" 

The  man  smiled.  "  She'll  be  here  soon,"  he  said  soothingly, 
**  and  all  the  rest  on  'em." 

What  the  devil  did  he  mean  by  "  all  the  rest  on  'em  ?" 

"  Has  her  ladyship  been  long  married  ?"  I  asked,  just  for  the 
sake  of  saying  something. 


« 
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"  About  a  'undred  and  fifty  year,"  replied  he,  with  a  leer. 

The  truth  flashed  at  once  across  me.  This  man  was  mad!  The 
books,  instruments — and  he  had  led  me  there.  Great  Heaven ! 
for  what  purpose  ? 

*'  I  must  see  her  ladyship  at  once,"  I  said,  hastily. 

'*  Yes,  yes,"  he  replied.  "  You'll  see  her  soon  enou^.  Bat 
keep  yourself  quiet,  there's  a  dear.     Don't  excite  yourself." 

**  Confound  your  impertinence !     What  the  deuce  do  you " 

« There,  there,"  said  he,  coming  up  to  me,  and  forcing  me 
down  into  the  chair  from  which  I  luid  risen ;  **  now,  don't  you  go 
worritin'  yourself,  or  I  shall  haye  to  dress  you  in  that,"  pointing 
to  a  strait  waistcoat,  which  I  had  observed  lying  on  a  chair. 

I  then  remembered  the  old  saying,  '*  that  misid  people  always 
think  other  people  mad,"  and  I  determined  to  be  as  quiet  as 
possible,  and  watch  my  opportunity  and  escape.  With  this  view 
I  rose  and  walked  about.  I  noticed  that  he  eyed  me  closely, 
though  he  pretended  not  to  do  so.  But  when  I  got  near  the 
door  he  suddenly  rushed  to  it,  and  put  his  back  against  it,  saying, 

No  you  don't,  my  dear." 
Let  me  go,  you  scoundrel,"  I  exclaimed,  fJBurly  exasperated  at 
my  position,  "or  111  break  your  head ! " 

"  Don't  try  it,  my  darling, "  he  observed,  sarcastically.  "  One 
man  in  a  room  with  a  cracked  head's  quite  enough." 

"  Will  you  let  me  out  ?" 

**  Daren't  do  it.    What  would  the  doctor  say  7" 

"  The  doctor !"  I  involuntarily  exclaimed. 

"  Ah !"  he  replied,  nodding  his  head,  '*  he'll  be  here  a  most 
directly.  You  had  better  keep  quiet  then,  I  can  teU  you,  for  he's 
awfiil  severe." 

"Confound  you,"  said  I,  "I  want  your  mistress  and  my 
money." 

"  Will  the  Bank  of  England  satisfy  you  ?  'Coz  you  shall  have 
it  directly,  if  you'll  only  be  quiet" 

I  saw  it  was  no  use  attempting  conversation  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, so  I  sat  quietly  for  some  time  longer.  It  was  getting 
dusk,  when,  to  my  great  relief,  I  heard  steps  approaching. 

"  Now  then,"  said  my  companion,  "  here  he  comes." 

The  next  instant  the  door  opened,  and  an  elderly  gentleman 
came  in,  followed  by  a  younger  man,  who  carried  a  case  of  instru- 
ments. 

"  Is  this  the  poor  man  ?"  asked  the  doctor  of  my  companion, 
and  pointing  to  me. 

"Yes,  Sir,"  replied  that  individual,  "  the  lady  as  called  yesterday 
brought  him  this  afternoon." 

"  Ah,  yes,  certainly,"  said  the  doctor.  "  The  lady  I  told  you 
of,"  turning  to  the  young  man  who  came  in  with  lum,  "  caU^ 
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yesterday  to  say  her  husband  was  mad-— would  bring  him  1x>4ay. 
Sad  case — ^beautifdl  woman — relief  for  her  if  he  were  dead." 

*'  You'll  excuse  me,  I'm  sure,"  said  I,  ''  but  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  question.     Am  I  supposed  to  be  mad  ?" 

"  You  see,  Somers,"  turning  to  the  young  man  again,  "  you  see 
the  evident  dislike  these  poor  fellows  have  to  being  thought 
insane.  Just  as  a  man  dying  of  consumption  persuades  himself 
that  he  will  soon  get  better." 

"  I  ask  you  again,"  I  exclaimed^  "  what  does  all  this  mean  ?'* 

"  Has  he  been  pretty  quiet,  Jones '?"  asked  the  doctor  of  the 
man  whom  I  had  taken  to  be  a  servant,  and  without  heeding  me 
in  the  slightest 

"  Yes,  Sir ;  he  tried  to  escape  once,  but  of  course  I  set  my 
back  against  the  door.     He  kept  on  asking  for  '  her  ladyship.'  " 

"  Ah,  poor  fellow !  Disappointed  affection  towards  one  above 
him  in  rank,  no  doubt  the  primary  cause  of  his  disease.  I  wish  Dr. 
Sellwood  would  come.  I  don't  like  to  examine  him  before  he 
comes,  and  I  can't  wait  much  longer." 

"  Dr.  Sellwood?"  I  exclaimed.  "  Thank  Heaven,  then  I  shall 
soon  be  out  of  this  den." 

The  doctor  in  question  had  been  our  family  physician  for 
years. 

"You  see,  he  has  heard  of  Sellwood,"  said  the  doctor,  turning 
to  his  (I  fancy)  assistant, ''  and  thinks  he  will  free  him." 

"Think!"  said  I,  contemptuously,  "I  know  he  will.  My 
good  Sir,"  I  added,  pleadingly, "  allow  me  to  assure  you  that  I  am  not 
mad.  I  am  as  sane  as  you  are,  Sir — upon  my  life  I  am.  The  lady 
who  brought  me  here  is  not  my  wife,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  her  till 
to-day.  I  have  every  reason  to  suspect  that  she  is  a  clever 
swindler,  and  has  done  me  out  of  £400  worth  of  jewellery,  but 
that's  no  reason  that  I'm  mad,  you  know." 

"Extraordinary  tales  these  poor  fellows  concoct,"  said  the 
doctor,  turning  to  his  companion,  as  before.  "  Shouldn't  be  at 
all  surprised  if  he  were  to  say  he  was  Queen  of  England  next. 

"  But  I'm  not  Queen  of  England,''  I  shouted. 

The  doctor  laughed  a  pleasant,  but  to  me,  in  my  then  state,  a 
most  irritating  laugh. 

"  I  ten  you  what,"  I  exclaimed ;  "  this  is  a  vile  conspiracy, 
and  as  soon  as  ever  I  get  out  I'll  expose  you  all." 

"  Dear,  dear,**  muttered  the  doctor,  looking  at  his  watch.  "  I 
can't  wait  much  longer.  Jones,"  Ife  added,  addressing  the  ser- 
vant ;  "  if  Dr.  Sellwood  should  come  when  I  am  gone,  tell  him  I 
waited  as  long  as  I  could,  and  that  if  agreeable  to  him  I  appoint 
two  o'clock  to-morrow  afternoon  for  the  examination ;  and  if  you'll 
come  with  me  I'll  give  you  some  directions  what  to  do  with  this 
man." 
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.    With  this  thej  were  about  to  leare  the  room,  when,  with  a 
feeling  of  desperation,  I  mshed  forwarcL 

"  For  God's  sake,  Sir,"  said  I,  appealing  to  the  doetor,  "do 
not  be  led  awaj  by  what  that  woman  who  bronght  me  here  sud 
I  assnre  yoo,  on  my  word  of  honoor,  that  I  am  perfectly  in  ray 
right  mind.  Converse  with  me  on  any  subject,  and  see  if  I  do 
not  speak  tmth.  I  am  as  capable  of  taking  care  of  myself  aa 
yon  are ;  and,"  I  added  forionsly,  seeing  him  smile  and  tarn  to 
go  away,  "  if  yon  detain  me  here  any  longer,  you  do  so  at  your 
periL'* 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Dr.  Sellwood  entered. 

**  Ah,  my  dear  Willis,'*  he  exclaimed,  shaking  hands  with  the 
other,  "  sorry  to  hare  kept  yon  so  long.  Gonldn*t  help  it  really. 
Let's  begin  at  once— where  is  he?  Hnlloh  !** — ^this  to  me— "  vhat 
the  deuce  are  you  doing  here?" 

.  I  rather  fancy  old  Willis  did  look  flabbergasted  when  Sellwood 
took  me  kindly  by  the  hand,  and  asked  how  all  my  &mily  did ; 
and  I  fancy  I  enjoyed  his  perplexity — ^rather. 

"  But  Where's  the  patient  ?"  asked  Sellwood  after  a  pause. 

'<  Oh !  I'm  the  patient,"  said  I. 

"You?" 

**  Yes ;  so  I'm  told.  I  was  brought  here  to-day  by  a  lady,  who, 
it  appears,  had  made  arrangements—" 

"  To  b6  sure,"  broke  in  Willis.  "  Game  yesterday  in  a  carriage 
— broughtletter"— ("  Forged,  no  doubt,"  said  I) — "  from  a  doctor- 
said  her  hudwnd  was  mad,  and  that  she  would  bring  him  this 
afternoon.  .  Sure  enough  she  came,  and  you  with  her,  and  she 
paid  t^n  pounds  for  one  month's  keep." 

**  But  the  gentleman  isn't  mad,"  said  Sellwood.  .     . 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that?"  asked  Willis,  incredulously.  *•  He's 
been  going  on,  so  Jones  says,  about  somebody  he  calls  'her 
ladyship.' " 

"My' dear  Sir,  I'll  explain  that  in  two  minutes.  You  mast 
know  I'm  a  jeweller,  and " 

But  there,  I  need  not  repeat  what  you  know  already.  I  told 
them  how  cleyerly  "  her  ladyship  "  had  done  me,  and  concluded 
l>y  asking  where  I  was  ? 

"  In  a  private  asylum,"  replied  Sellwood,  "  and,  by  Jove,  it  is 
rather  lucky  I  met  you,  or  you'd  have  been  in  a  'pretty  consider- 
able fix,'  as  the  Yankees  say,  by  this  time." 

I  need  not  tell  you  how  Jodes  and  Willis  apologised  for  their 
somewhat  natural  mistake,  nor  how  I  eventually  left  the  asylum, 
arm-in-arm  with  Dr.  Sellwood.  I  have  since  endeavoured,  pri- 
vately, to  gain  intelligence  of  my  fair  swindler,  but  hitherto 
without  success.  That  she  had  planned  the  whole  thing,  was 
evident  by  her  having  been  to  the  asylum  previously,  and  arnuiged 
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for  ihe  reception  of  her  husband,  who,  she  alleged,  was  finfFering 
from  mental  disease,  and  whom  I  personated.  I  need  not  tell  you, 
either,  that  I  never  saw  any  more  of  my  jewellery,  and,  although 
the  loss  was  not  a  very  light  one,  I  consoled  myself  by  thinking 
that  it  was  a  very  clever  "  sell,"  and  that  if  I  had  not  been  so 
obstinate,  and  so  very  amorous,  I  should,  perhaps,  have  taken  the 
alarm,  and  never  have  seen,  for  the  first  (and,  I  hope,  the  last) 
time,  the  inside  of  a  private  madhouse ! 

R.  E.  P. 
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By  F.  a.  J. 

(Continued  from  page  3  5  6  J 

PART  II. 

Obdbb  restored,  found  Mr.  Wynnygyr  "  anxious  to  say  Ditto  to 
his  friend  Plummer,  like  whom,  he  would  disclaim  inimical  feel- 
ifigs  towards  their  brother  tradesman  that  was,  their  future 
alderman  that  was  to  be.  Solicitous,  however,  for  that  gentle- 
man's greatly  risen  importance*  own  sake,  that  he  should  take 
rank  with  his  peers  free  from  the  slightest  taint  on  his  personal 
character,  he  thought  he  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  disprove  or 
explain  some  ugly  reports  which  had  long  been  going  the  round 
of  the  ward;  and,  therefore,  as  everybody  knew  them,  and  some, 
too,  had  been  known  to  express  their  opinions  pretty  freely,  why 
there  was  no  occasion  to  mince  the  matter.  Reports,  compro- 
mising not  alone  the  worthy  alderman  who  was  to  be, — ^but  their 
vestry-clerk,  and  a  devoted  personal  attendant  on  his  lordship." 

Murmurs  of  impatience  and  disgust  from  the  Friends  of  Order. 

*'  Well,  if  untrue,  what  he  said  was,  let  them  be  refuted,  there 
and  then.  The  gentlemen  implicated  were  present — Mr. 
Wynnygyr  being  proud  to  think  himself  not  the  man  to  indulge 
bdiind  people*s  backs." 

Contingent  approbation,  and  calls  of  *'  Explain,"  <*  Speak  out," 
"  What  do  you  mean?"  from  hostile  flank. 

"  Oh,  certainly ;  Mr.  Wynnygyr  was  not  the  one  to  shrink 
from  speaking  out  what  he  meant,  but  '  eoeplanation  *  should  come 
from  the  individuals  involved.  The  ugly  reports  were  to  this 
eflfect: — That  Mr.  Greaswick  sought  to  be  put  in  the  earliest 
possible  possession  of  the  death  of  the  late  alderman ;  that  Mr. 
De  Hompson  was  induced,  by  the  promissory  bribe  of  a  prospec- 
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live  snb-shrieyalty,  to  aid  this  purpose  by  getting  up,  for  the 
time  being,  a  desperate  thickness  with  Mr.  Jack  Hall,  whom,  it 
was  generally  supposed  roundabouts  where  they  were  pretty 
near  neighbours,  Mr.  De  Hompson  had  hitheilo  considered 
rather  small  beer." 

Interruptions  of  "  Small  beer !  oh  !  oh  !'*  "  Hop  it,'*  and  "  Drop 
it,"  from  Order  Party. 

"  Mr.  Jack  Hall's  constant  attendance  on  the  Court  of  Alder- 
men would,  doubtless,  furnish  him  with  priority  of  news  touching 
any  one  of  their  body ;  so  that  Mr.  Greaswick,  and  his  friend 
Mr.  De  Hompson,  and  their  joint  friend  jot  a  day,  Mr.  Jack 
Hall,  were  thus  (so  ran  the  allegation  in  every  man^s  mouth) 
actually  up  in  the  stirrups,  riding  fiill  tilt  at  this  day's  winning- 
post,  before  Mr.  Alderman  Warpwood  l^ad  been  regularly  giren 
over  by  his  medical  attendants."  (Ineffable  sniffing  of  Order 
Party's  lofty  noses,  as  if  Mr.  Wynnygyr  were  very  carrion 
suddenly  come  "  *twixt  the  wind  and  their  nobility.*') 

Mr.  Greaswick,  with  much  warmth  and  excitement  of  manner, 
protested  that  Mr.  Wynnygyr  was  nothing  better  than  a 
calumni^ator. 

Mr.  Wynnygyr  rejoined,  a  calumny  hater  he  certainly  was,  and 
hoped  he  ever  should  be.  He  must  thank  the  would-be-alderman 
for  his  unintentional  tribute  to  the  truth  about  him  in  that 
respect,  though  Mr.  Greaswick  had  evidently  nothing  to  thank 
for  it  except  his  wretched  inability  to  speak  properly.  (Indescrib- 
able uproar ;  frantic  delight  of  die  Contingent;  rage,  yells,  and 
fist  shaking  at  them  of  the  Friends  of  Order,  baffling  description.) 

The  tumult  fell  not  till  the  Lord  Mayor  rose.  His  Lordship 
had  no  wish  to  limit  freedom  of  discussion,  but  would  appeal  to 
the  good  feeling  of  gentlemen  to  avoid  personalities.  Universal 
applause,  and  silence  again  for  Mr.  Wynnygyr,  '*  who,  as  in  duty 
bound,  would  bow  to  his  Lordship's  reproof,  merely  remarking  that 
he  had  been  provoked  by  Mr.  Greaswick's  incorrect  reflection ;  and 
jiist  reminding  that  gentleman's  adherents  that  they  could  answer 
his  speech  when  over,  if  any  one  of  them  had  as  much  brains  as 
lungs,  but  which  he  would,  at  present,  take  the  liberty  of  doubting 
(Cries  of  "  Order,"  "  Chair,  Chair.")  He  would  also  beg  the 
meeting  to  observe  he  had  not  fabricated  the  reports  in  question, 
nor  had  he  even  endorsed  them.  He  therefore  protested  against 
noisy  demonstrations  that  sought  to  brand  him  with  their  author- 
ship. It  certainly  was  odd,  if  Mr.  Greaswick  had  not  retained 
Mr.  De  Hompson's  professional  services,  that  the  latter  should 
have  been  industriously  canvassing  signatures  to  the  requisition 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  Mr.  Warpwood  died ;  and  that  he 
should,  immediately  after,  disseminate  widely  a  statistical  tahle 
of  the  results  of  that  canvass,  calculated  to  deter  any  other  gen- 
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tleman  from  coming  forward.  Let  it  all  be  explained,  that  was 
what  he  said.  And  he  considered  himself  entitled  to  their 
thanks,  not  their  abuse,  for  thus  exercising  his  right,  as  a  free 
and  independent  elector,  to  call  them  to  account  for  things  patent 
to  the  world,  notorious  as  the  sun  at  noon,  deeply  affecting  their 
honour,  and  therefore  demanding  to  be  met  in  a  manly,  straight- 
forward way."  Mr.  Wynnygyr,  on  concluding,  was  warmly 
greeted  by  the  Long  Alley  nucleus,  and  counselled  by  an  undis- 
tinguishable  opponent  "  to  go  out  and  empt'  his  sourness  over 
three-for-a-penny  at  the  nighest  hiceter-stall.*' 

All  eyes  were  now  on  De  Hompson,  who,  with  body  bent  forward, 
and  knuckles  screwed  hard  into  the  table,  looks  grimly  savage, 
like  a  lion  couchant,  except  as  to  his  bristling  mane  of  tawny 
hue,  which  is  as  that  of  a  lion  rampant. 

Mr.  De  Hompson  proceeded  to  throw  much  dust  in  people's 
eyes,  not  only  in  words,  but  from  the  table  baize  beneath  his 
fists,  which  he  pnmmelled  after  the  wont  of  outraged  managers, 
bent  on  making  the  board  remember  it.  '*  Mr.  Plummer  and  Mr. 
Wynnygyr  were  a  pretty  pair,  committing  the  mistake,  common 
to  noisy  demagogues,  of  thinking  themselves  manly,  when  they 
were  simply  unmannerly.  He  might  say  unmanly  too,  for  they 
lacked  courage  openly  to  adopt  the  wretched  slanders  in  which 
their  hearts  secretly  exulted,  and  that  they  suffered  to  crawl  out 
of  their  mouths,  under  convenient  cover  of  having  heard  them 
from  somebody's  nobody,  and  giving  Mr.  Greaswick,  Jor  hi$  own 
Mke,  a  chance  of  explaining  them  away.  Why,  what  was  this  but 
the  'School  for  Scandal'  over  again?  How  universal  the 
knowledge  of  human  nature  thus  shown  by  the  dramatist !  For 
he  could  not  credit  such  uncouth  patriots  as  Messrs.  Plummer 
and  W3mnygyr  with  any  intentional  travestie  of  the  most 
polished  comedy  in  the  language.  He  did  not  suppose  such  rough, 
onlicked  cubs  of  the  Wat  Tyler  school  knew  any  literature,  at  all, 
save  that  of  the  Tap  Tub, — tap-room  oracles  as  they  were, 
always  affecting  to  know  things  better  than  Omniscience  itself. 
(Fiiends  of  Order  frenzied  with  glee.)  Mark  now,  how  a  plain 
tale  should  put  them  down.  Had  he  sought  news  of  Mr.  Warp- 
wood's  illness  from  questionable  motives,  would  he  still  be. 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  goodwill  of  that  deplored  gentleman's 
family  ?  Would  that  deplored  gentleman's  sons  be  so  ready  as 
they  were  well  known  to  be,  to  vote  for  Mr.  Greaswick  in  case  of 
need?  It  was  irreconcileable  with  his  respect  for  the  deplored 
gentleman,  and  with  the  friendship  the  deplored  gentleman  ex* 
tended  him  in  return ;  with  the  tender  solicitude  that  the  deplored 
gentleman  might,  indeed,  get  better;  which  all  well-regulated 
niinds  would  recognise  as  the  only  motive  that  could  have 
prompted  his  many  and    anxious  inquiries.      Oh,  was  it  not 
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shanefol  and  hmniliatiiig  to  the  noblest  feelings  of  human  satnie, 
that  sympathy  with  the  Ukst  moments  of  those  who  have  earned 
oor  reverence  m  life,  should  be  thos  maligned  and  forced  into 
defensive  explanations.  The  impertinent  allosion  to  Mr.  Greas- 
wick,  as  a  beggar  on  horseback,  that  gentleman  wonld  no  doubt 
fittingly  deal  with  himself.  As  r^^axded  the  other  impertinent 
allusion,  to  his  own  increased  acquaintance,  with  Mr.  Jack  Hall, 
he  wonld  only  condescend  to  say  how  happy  he  had  at  last  found 
himself  in  the  opportunity  of  knowing  that  gentieman  better 
than  he  used  to  do,  and  of  being  able  to  appreciate  him  now  at  bis 
true  worth.  As  to  his  active  canvassing  at  the  very  outset,  be 
would  tell  them  what  he  did  not  do  it  for.  Not  because  of  any 
pre-arrangement  between  Mr.  Greaswick  and  himself,  for  there 
had  been  simply  none.  Not,  therefore,  because  he  was  paid,  or 
because  any  such  unlikely  bribe  as  the  future  sub-shrievalty  had 
been  held  out  to  hinL  But  he  did  do  it,  for  one  sort  of  fee  or 
reward,  the  salvo  of  a  good  conscience.  He  did  it,  to  secure  the 
gown  in  competent  hands ;  to  preserve  it  untarnished  from  the 
possible  unclean  touch,  fi:om  the  soiling  clutch  of  some  ignoble 
denizen  of  a  certain  close  and  fetid  locality,— of  some  degenerate 
nominee  of  that  narrow  and  tortuous  winding  thoroughfare  known 
as  Long  Alley ;  of,  possibly,  some  costennongering,  two  yards- 
square-of-cabbage-garden  growing,  itinerant  purveyor  of  stale 
green  grocery."    (Uproarious  applause.) 

The  Greengrocer*8  cart  begged  to  know  if  he  was  being  pinted 
at,  as  a  stale  greengrocer ;  *cos  if  so,  the  learned  gentieman  was  a 
very  ignorant  man,  not  to  know  he  was  less  of  a  greengrocer 
than  a  herbalist  Perhaps,  before  he  ventured  again  to  ^k  of 
other  people's  cabbage  plantations,  he  would  look  to  his  own  one 
of  carrots,  and  not  waste  upon  it  quite  so  much  of  that  e^[»en8ive 
manure,  Rowland's  Macassar,  with  which  he  saluted  people's  old- 
factories  a  leetie  too  strong.  The  only  fields  of  greens  he  cultivated, 
were  the  green  fields  of  Nature.  These  it  was  his  custom  to 
enjoy  along  of  his  children  on  a  Sunday;  and  when  so  rationally 
conducting  himself,  held  he  was  superior,  costennonger  as  he 
was,  to  any  varmint  of  a  Sabbath-monger,  who  would  deprive  him 
and  his'n,  if  he  could,  of  their  innocent  and  wholesome 
recreation.    (Sympathetic  Long  Alley  cheers.) 

Mr.  De  Hompson  resuming,  "  would  pardon  the  irregularity  of 
one  who  sought  to  break  the  thread  of  an  opponent's  remarks  by 
disorderly  interruption.  He  would  also  accept  the  gentiepoian's 
explanation,  and,  withdrawing  the  term  stale  greengrocer,  give 
him  the  benefit  of  another,  if  he  preferred  it,  founded  on  his 
new  showing  of  his  being  a  herbalist,  viz.,  a  dried  greengrocer.*' 
(General  tittering.)  Mr.  De  Hompson  wound  up  with  a  long,  glowing 
peroration.     **  For  five-and-twenty  years  his  character  had  existed 
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utM  peur  et  sant  reproche.  Poor-law  guardians  had  vied  in  testi- 
fjing  their  faith  in  him.  Income-tax  commissioners  had  waylaid 
him  to  aid  them.  Boards  of  works  had  solicited  his  arbitration 
in  pieces  of  work  nnnnmbered.  Great  charitable  institutions 
had  thrust  upon  him  the  irresponsible  trusteeship  of  untold 
funds.  The  most  important  mercantile  interests  were 
accustomed  to  fly  to  his  mediation  and  assistance  in  times  of 
difficulty  and  pressure.  All  the  world  were  wont  to  look  to  his 
well-known,  oft-tried  probity  and  integrity.  Could  it  be  wondered 
at,  that  the  humble  repository  of  this  universal  confidence  should 
be  courted,  even  on  the  domestic  hearth — aye,  that  even  their 
alderman  elect  should  do  him  the  great  honour  of  numbering 
him  among  his  private  friends?  For,  be  it  observed,  these 
dastardly  inventions  rested  on  the  solitary  fact,  innocent  enough, 
surely  in  itself — and  a  source  of  much  personal  pride,  he  could 
assure  them — that  he  sometimes,  and  it  might  have  been, 
particularly,  about  the  time  of  their  late  alderman's  increasing 
illness,  enjoyed  the  hospitable  table  of  Mr.  Greaswick.  These 
vile  rumours  had  just  the  representatives  that  might  be  expected 
in  such  persons  as  Messrs.  Plummer  and  Wynnygyr ;  men,  who 
debarred,  by  their  innate  vulgarity  and  want  of  status  in 
society,  admission  to  the  circle  of  their  betters,  were  consumed  by 
ill-conditioned  spite,  and  felt  there  was  only  left  for  them  the 
grossest  fabrications,  and  the  foulest  imputations  against  the 
select  few,  who,  while  continuing  to  respect  themselves,  would 
ever  keep  the  clique  he  alluded  to,  at  a  respectful  distance.** 
(Clappings  to  hurricane  point) 

Mr.  Jack  Hall  "  entreated  an  Englishman's  privilege,  though 
neither  candidate  nor  spokesman  of  such.  He  was  only  a  humble 
attendant  on  his  Lordship.  Precisely  so,  it  was,  that  he  begged 
a  hearing ;  for  his  Lordship's  dignity  could  not  tolerate  the 
least  taint  to  hang  about  his  Lordship's  smallest  adjunct, — such 
he  had  the  happiness  to  esteem  himself — ^and  therefore  he  felt  it 
a  duty  he  owed  his  Lordship,  quite  as  much  as  himself,  to 
dissipate  the  suspicion  surrounding  his  share  in  these  transactions. 
Now  he  should  not  follow  suit  exactly  with  Mr.  De  Hompson  in 
severity  towards  their  accusers.  Doubtless,  Mr.  De  Hompson  wjis 
fairly  provoked  into  trouncing  them  as  he  had.  But  a  well- 
meaning  man  himself,  he  was  loath  to  impute  bad  motives  to 
others.  Why  should  he  not  deal  with  die  calumnious  reports  in 
their  simplicity,  without  fastening  on  the  speakers  who  had  in- 
troduced them,  as  their  authors,  seeing  they  themselves  had  taken 
care  to  disclaim  their  paternity  ?  So,  instead  of  quarrelling  with 
those  gentlemen  about  the  latent  malice  of  their  hearts,  he  would 
leave  Uiat  battle  for  their  own  consciences  to  settle ;  and,  injured 
though  he  felt,  thank  them,  in  a  Christian  spirit,  for  thus  enabling 
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him  to  rebat  the  emuxrdB  that  had  been  fipng  aboat  the  city  for 
weeks  past.  The  only  colourable  pretext  bearing  (m  himself,  was 
the  improved  acquaintance  latterly  cemented,  much  to  his  own 
pleasure  and  advantage,  between  the  last  speaker  and  himseE 
Mr.  De  Hompson  had  so  effectoaUy  disposed  of  eveiy  other 
feature  of  the  alleged  conspiracy,  that  he  should  confine  himself 
to  that  one  point,  and  after  showing  them  that  the  intimacy  was 
the  simple  and  natural  result  of  their  juxta-position  as  neighbours, 
and  had  no  more  ulterior  object  than  the  interchange  of  neigh- 
bourly  relations,  shouldsit  d<L  satisfied  with  havingLtMedlis 
Lordship,  satisfied  them,  and  satisfied  withlumself.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Well,  one  day  he  went  home,  thinking  to  §^ve  his  yoxmger  dau^^ters 
a  treat.  To  effect  which — laudable,  he  trusted  it  would  be  esteemed 
by  all  who  had  a  father's  heart  beating  in  their  bosoms  ("Hear, 
hear,"  again) — ^he  asked  leave  of  his  Lordship, — ^and  his  Lordship 
would  be  able  probably  to  recal  the  circumstance,  owing  to  what 
ensued,  and  confirm  him  in  it, — to  take  home  for  his  children  to 
play  with,  promising  to  bring  them  back  safe  and  sound  first 
thing  next  morning,  his  own  fur  cap,  the  mace,  and  the  great 
sword  of  justice.  The  merriment  of  the  little  ones  was  at  its 
height  as  he  trundled  the  glittering  mace  like  a  mop  before  their 
sparkling  eyes ;  evenly  balanced  the  jewelled  hilt  of  the  sword  on 
his  upturned  chin  ;  and  fiung  up,  and  neatly  caught,  the  fur  cap 
on  its  uplifted  point ;  when  the  left  comer  oi  his  eye,  happening 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  galaxy  of  fruit  and  flowers  stationed  on 
the  sideboard,  which  somehow  or  other  had  wholly  escaped  him 
before  this  critical  moment,  when  the  iun  had  thus  waxed  fast 
and  furious,  he  got  so  lost  in  surprise,  and  a  sea  of  aimless  con- 
jecture, that  he  grieved  to  say  the  mace  came  down  in  damaging 
contact  with  the  floor ;  the  sword  descended  on  a  turned  ed^e ; 
while  the  fur  cap,  falling  flop  into  the  ready  jaws  of  the  playful 
Neptune,  their  family  dog,  was  so  touzled,  ere  rescued  from  that 
wearing  tearing  animal,  that  it  had  looked  ever  since,  as  those 
present  might  observe,  as  if  Nep.  had  given  it  his  own  mange. 
In  vain  did  his  elder  girls  essay  his  comfort,  as  he  verily  believed 
only  his  own  dear  girls  could.  Ah !  he  would  say  this  for  them, 
that  never  were  better  girls.  Never  was  father  more  fortunate. 
Bless  them,  he  should  be  sorry  to  have  to  part  with  one  of  them ; 
it  would  break  his  heart,  that  it  would.  Still,  he  could  not  help 
saying — not  that  he  cared  about  it  at  all,  he  rather  rejoiced,  in  fact, 
to  have  them  at  home,  have  them  at  home  all  their  lives — still, 
although  he  said  it  who  ought  not  to  say  it,  he  really  did  wA 
know  what  the  young  men  of  the  present  day  were  about,  and 
that  was  the  fact.  But,  as  he  was  saying,  he  found  it  difficnlt  to 
take  comfort,  even  at  the  beloved  hands  of  his  marriageable 
daughters ;  considering,  as  he  could  not  fail  to  do,  that  he  held 
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these  civic  insignia  in  trust,  as  it  were,  and  was  pledged  to  uphold 
them  properly.  Now,  did  not  such  an  untoward  accident  unmis- 
takeahlj  prove  that  Mr.  De  Hompson's  present,  the  unexpected 
occasion  of  it,  was  spontaneously  sent  by  that  gentleman,  and 
equally  unpremeditated  by  himself  P  His  wife  and  his  eligible 
daughters  were  prepared  to  corroborate  him,  if  necessary.  But 
assuredly  it  was  not  necessary,  for  had  they  not  before  their  eyes 
the  battered  and  deteriorated  symbols  of  their  civic  supremacy  ? 
Did  not  the  mace  represent  their  cast-down  dignity ;  the  cap  their 
trampled  liberty ;  and  the  sword  their  blunted  sense  of  justice  ? 
He  begged  to  repeat,  whether,  alas,  it  had  not  been  very  much 
remarked  of  late,  that  city  consequence  stood  sadly  lowered; 
their  boasted  liberties  taken  liberties  with ;  and  the  city  justice 
everywhere  regarded  as  uncommonly  dull?  (Cheers.)  He 
thanked  them  for  that  cheer.  It  satisfied  him  that  his  remarks 
carried  their  own  conviction.  He  would  say  no  more ;  perhaps 
he  had  already  said  too  much.  Again  he  would  thank  them. 
(Renewed  cheers.) 

Of  course,  Mr.  Greaswick  had  much  to  say  in  self-exculpation. 
How  unworthy  of  the  high  position  to  which  he  aspired  he  should 
hold  himself,  if  capable  of  the  disingenuous  conduct  cast  at  his 
door.  How  dangerous  would  become  even  the  common  amenities, 
if  heartfelt  inquiries  after  the  sick,  and  the  intercourse  of  home 
were  permitted  to  serve  for  bases  to  the  basest  slander.  How,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  only  conference  between  Mr.  De  Hompson  and 
himself  related  to  the  far  greater  likelihood  of  some  one  else's 
success  than  his  own,  since  when  the  idea  had  escaped  his  mind 
till  that  tremendous  morning  of  the  Requisition  revived  it  He 
appealed  to  his  distinguished  mover  and  seconder,  whether  their 
invaluable  support  was  spontaneous  on  their  part,  or  canvassed  on 
his  ?  How  utterly  at  a  loss  he  had  been  to  conceive  what  could 
be  his  humble  merits  thus  to  evoke  so  much  honour-conferring 
aid.  But  knowing,  as  a  principle,  it  was  not  self-opinion,  but 
that  of  you  inspired  in  others  by  invariable  rectitude  in  the 
course  of  your  career,  which  truly  determined  your  position  in 
the  world's  esteem,  he  felt  it  was  not  for  him  to  dispute  their 
wish  for  his  services,  but  would  submit  himself  to  their  will,  and 
devote  his  energies,  nay,  life  itself,  if  requisite,  to  the  duties  of 
his  office. 

After  what  style  this  was  pronounced,  will  be  gathered  from  our 
concluding  specimen  of  Mr.  Greaswick's  eloquence. 

His  Lordship  would  express  a  hope  that  this  painful  discussion 
had  now  reached  its  limits.  Free  speech  at  election  being  his 
motto,  he  had  permitted  each  gentleman  his  say.  But  the  stories 
brought  forward  did  not  appear  to  be  seriously  adopted  on  the 
one  side ;  and  if  they  were,  appeared  to  him  to  have  been  so 
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amply  answered  by  the  other,  that  he  felt  a  pleasure  in  assuring  the 
honourable  candidate  for  the  gown,  that  he  would  assume  it  freed 
from  all  the  reflections  of  that  day.  ((General  cheering.)  It  would 
be  wise  now  to  dismiss  them  from  their  minds,  as  squibs  inse- 
parable from  electioneering.  Mr.  Greaswick  might  well  forget 
and  forgive,  his  character  having  been  so  well  vindicated,  that  he 
would  enter  the  Court  of  Aldermen  without  the  least  blemish  on 
his  fair  fame.  So  he  would  advise  all  parties  now  to  shake  hands. 
(Applause.) 

Speeches  then  broke  out  again  on  the  main  question  of  Oreas- 
wick's  election.  The  mover  and  seconder  again  put  in  their 
spoke.  Mr.  Deputy  Bumptious,  Mr.  TimoUiy  Perkish,  Mr. 
Jonathan  Spencer,  Mr.  Stingy  Dick,  and  the  other  Gommon 
Councilmen  in  succession,  had  each  something  to  say.  Little 
Sips,  Kreemice  the  pastrycook,  and  Waddlington  the  umbrella 
mender,  likewise  begged  to  be  heard. 

We  shall  not  weary  our  readers  with  these  addresses,  for 
municipal  complimentary  speeches  are  always  after  one  hacknied 
stereotype.  Hear  one,  and  you  have  heard  all — ^past,  present,  and 
to  come.  They  differ  as  little  as  Dutch  cheeses  or  sucking-pigs. 
If  any  schoolfellow  of  your  youth  has  mellowed  and  ripened  into 
a  Conmion  Councilman — which,  like  the  rottenness  of  a  medlar, 
is  a  questionable  sort  of  ripeness  at  best — and  your  early  recol- 
lection of  him  is  of  a  dull,  lubberly  lad,  of  hesitating,  blundering 
speech, — you  will  be  much  taken  aback,  the  first  city  feast  to 
which  he  insists  on  dragging  you,  at  his  glib  utterance  of  long- 
sounding  words,  when,  Uie  clotibi  cleared  at  last,  he  and  clique  are 
sure  to  commence  mutual  bespattering  with  fulsome  adulations. 
The  second  shower  of  sycophancy  wUl  appear  to  you  identical 
with  the  first ;  while  the  third  will  restore  your  original  convic- 
tion as  to  the  so-so  parts  of  your  quondam  friend ;  satisfy  you  he 
is  but  a  sorry  parrot  indeed,  articulating  by  rote  most^reposterous 
jargon.  Ship-shape  the  following  unmeaning  mouthAds,  and  you 
may  lealize  at  once  the  method  and  substance  of  Oreaswick's 
promoters : — 

"Lamented  death  of  Mr.  Alderman  Warpwood — vacancy  in 
distinguished  office — Greaswick  their  most  useful  representative- 
much  respected  and  indefatigable  member  of  the  Court — whereof 
memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary-— effected  most  ines- 
timable advantages  to  ward  and  citizens  at  large — eminent  rank 
in  commercial  world-— deservedly  high  estimation,  private  virtues, 
public  character — stamp  that  gentleman  most  fitting,  able 
successor  to  late  respected  alderman." 

This  pacific  ocean  of  smooth,  monotonous  small-talk  at  length 
emptied  out,  the  Lord  Mayor  went  through  the  customaiy 
formality  of  ''As  many  as  are  of  opinion,  &c.,  will  please  to 
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signify  the  same  in  the  usaal  manner."  When  the  Greaswickians 
shouted  "All!  All  I"  and  held  up  hoth  arms  to  make  it  appear 
so.  •*  On  the  contrary  ?  No  one.  Carried  nem.  con.*'  And  Mr. 
Greaswick  is  now  declared  duly  elected  Alderman  for  the  Ward  of 
Coalheavers. 

Deafening  cries  rend  the  air,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  worthy 
Alderman  elect  rises  to  pump,  for  our  edification,  from  the  virgin 
ore  within,  the  following  rich  vein  of  eloquence : — 

"  His  Lud  Mayor  and  Gentlemen, — After  so  many  years  soot 

an'  sendee  in  the  distingpiished  kerpacity  of  Common  Councilman 

0*  the  ward,  to  he  thus  unanimous  elected,  without  hasking  o' . 

hanyone,  to  the  'ighest  post  in  their  gif ,  no  less  than  the  gownd 

itself,  was  indeed  a  honour.     He  would  lay  all  the  hemphersis  on 

it  he  could,  an'  call  it  a  honour  hindeed.     'Avin  said  that  much, 

without  furiflier  preramhle,  short  an'  to  the  pint  hein*  his  motter, 

he  would  just  hindicate  what  they  might  always  depend  would  be 

the  principal  public  hobjic'  of  his  constant  care  an'  solisitood. 

Why,  the  cause  o*  hedication.     Though  no  scholard  himself,  he 

was  the  friend  o'  hedication  he  was,  for  the  cause  o'  hedication 

was  the  cause  o'  hevery  man  oo  'ad  childem  to  be  ground  in  the 

perkersites  o'  sound  teachin'.     He  was  not  aware,  'owever,  as 

book  leamin',  jusly  'eld  all  essenshual  for  'Er  Majesty's  judges, 

mattered  much  in  City  *uns.     No  doubt  the  Woolsack  knew  more 

than  the  Bench,  and,  as  the  knowin'est,  was  rightly  considered  the 

downiest  pillow  of  the  law.     No  bolstered-up  case  for  the  Court 

of  Aldermen  could  'old  good  in  caparison,  'ighly  judgmatical  as 

haldermen  was  in  their  general  bemeanour.     Praps  some  of  'em 

was  not  huninformed  that  in  consequence  of  unavoidable  struggles 

in  youth  (he  was  not  eludin'  to  his  perpetual  fightin'  with  the 

neighbourin'  boys),  bother  dips  than  them  into  knowledge  'ad 

greatly  hockipied,  he  might  say  monoperlised,  his  early  days. 

Now  his  motter  to  all  like  himself,  as  'ad  to  earn  their  livin' 

when  they  orter  be  at  school,  was  '  Fetch  up  o'  nights,  when 

shop's  shet,  an'  let  your  books  be,  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare.' 

'Ad  they  not  proved  untoe  him,  even  as  the  veritable  Child's 

Night  Lights  of  his  youth  ?     Only  learn  out  o'  them  two  books, 

an*  they  would  diskiver  in  the  long  run,  yer  friends,  and  yer 

neighbours,  and  yer  feller  citizens  come  to  respec'  yer,  as  not 

such  a  bad  sort  o'  man  on  the  one  'and,  nor  as  much  of  a  fool 

on  the  other.     He  'oped  he  knew  two  and  two  made  four,  and 

rather  thought  they  would  give  him  credit  for  bein'  able  to  tell, 

at  a  pinch,  'ow  many  beans  made  five.     So,  when  a  beggar,  an'  a 

pickpocket,  was  brought  afore  him,  he  trusted  to  be  found  puttin' 

down  the  one,  and  pettin'  an'  reformin*  the  other ;  thus  windi* 

catin'  the  chice  they  had  alighted  on  him  that  day.  The  mournful 

necessity  for  such  chice,  natndly  brought  him  to  the  grievious  loss 
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both  ihey  an*  he  *ad  got  to  bewail ;  he  meant  the  melancholy 
occasion  that  *ad  necessitated  their  sad  selection  of  himself,  the 
loss  of  his  most  exclnt  preedcesser.  When  he  reflected  'ow 
recent  it  was,  an'  on  their  departed  Mend's  worth,  fear  ovreame 
him,  lest  feelin'  choked  his  hartickelation.  He  'ad  eluded  to  his 
hurly  studies  of  Shakespeare,  an'  he  'ad  also  cnltiwated  the  'abit 
of  adoptin*  what  he  recklected  therefrom,  to  the  himprovement  of 
hall  sootable  occasions.  Now  he  might  quote  the  words  of  his 
Shakespeare— speakin'  o'  the  gownd  he  'ad  the  proud  distinction 
o'  descendin'  on  his  shoulders  that  day,  which  he  could  not  but 
call  to  mind  fourteen  year  ago,  when  thp  same  mantual  fell  to  the 
lot  o'  their  lamented  Warpwood.  He  remembered  the  fust  time 
ere  Warpwood  put  it  hon;  that  day  'e  hovercame  his  nerviousness, 
an*  fined  a  gentleman  five  shillins'  for  bein'  drunk, — ^the  money 
bein'  no  objick  to  'im ;  an'  give  two  munts  with  *ard  labour  to  a 
arf  famished  creetur  as  'ad  crawled  into  a  cookshop,  an'  thev  a 
penny  slice  o'  speckled  biled  plain,  without  no  wisible  means  o' 
bein'  able  to  pay,  in  such  a  fearless  sperit  o'  dooty  as  he,  Greas- 
wick,  was  resoloot  to  emerlate.  For  he  reckemised  himself  a 
great  moral  lesson  in  that  pertectin'  decision  o*  wested  hinterests 
in  speckled  biled  plain — ^the  kitchen's  'omeliest  perduction 
posserbly ;  but  he  could  counsel  them,  from  hexperience,  to  set 
store  by  kitchen  stuff  o'  heveiy  kind,  seein',  as  he  did,  almost 
daily,  good  stores  come  of  it  Now,  with  such  touchin'  roominis- 
cences  afore  them  of  deceased  sagacity  an'  wisdom,  it  'd  sound 
like  belyin'  the  natur  of  his  own  callin',  was  he  to  exclaim  with 
Othello,  '  as  his  heyes  was  hall  hunused  to  the  meltin'  mood ;' 
but  praps  the  meetin'  would  bear  with  hishoverpentfeelins,  while 
he  owned  it  did  a  nigh  do  him  up,  when  he  ponderated  on  their 
revered  friend's  bavin'  got  an  appy  relief.  That  he  was  troubled 
no  more  now,  as  'e  uste  to  be  in  Uiis  world,  with  small  makers  in 
his  line  o'  business.  Small  cabinet  makers  they  was,  as  was 
always  a  complainin'  on  'im ;  complauodn'  that  'e  eat  'em  hup  of  a 
Saturday  night ;  eat  'em  hup  for  'is  Sunday's  dinner,  transmog- 
gerified ;  sometimes  they  was  served  hup  as  cod's  'ed  and  'icester 
sarse;  sometimes  they  bore  the  houter  shape  o'  Iamb  and 
sparrexgrass ;  always  heat  hup,  though,  in  some  form  or  other, 
body,  soul,  an'  breeches ;  in  fact,  clean  eat  out  o'  ous'  an'  'ome  ; 
'e  did  grind  an'  put  on  the  screw  so.  That  'e  'ad  gone  where  he 
could  be  worrited  no  more  by  obstroperlous  kind  o'  custennen, 
oo  'e  never  saw  but  twice  in  this  world,  which  was  once  when 
they  came  to  buy,  and  once  agin  when  they  come  to  blow  up,  an' 
borrer  the  glue-pot  Not,  mind,  that  he  ever  believed  such  idle 
tales  o'  their  late  alderman.  He  looked  on  'em  as  so  much 
deformation  o'  character,  like  the  attacks  as  'ad  bin  blowed  to 
atoms  on  himself  that  <^y ;  horriginated  by  the  henvious  an' 
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hevil  disposed,  which  could  never  hear  to  see  honest  industry 
thrive,  or  more  desarvin'  characters  than  theirselves,  rise  from  the 
bottom  o'  the  ladder  to  the  top  o'  the  tree.  That  they  'appened 
to  he  most  puttickerlerley  false  in  respect  o*  Mr.  Warpwood,  he  was 
fully  persuaded,  from  'avin*  knowed  'im,  an*  'ad  the  hopportoonity 
o'  watchin'  'im  hall  4s  life — in  the  three-foal  kerpacity  of  a 
father,  an  'ushan',  an'  a  man ;  an'  conshenshusly  could  he  hack 
'im  agin  anybody  in  hall  three  putticklers.  Fust,  take  'im  as  a 
father.  Why,  look  at  'is  growed-up  sons.  Was  it  true,  or  not, 
that  they  was  regerley  coinin'  o'  money  ?  Hif  so,  a  pooty  con- 
vincin'  proof,  he  thought  hall  would  hadmit,  as  their  father  must 
'ave  taught  their  hidees  to  shoot  in  the  right  direction.  Then, 
look  at  'im  as  an  'usban*.  He  'ad  'ad  the  honour  o'  knowin'  Mrs. 
Warpwood  for  many  a  year ;  he  'ad  enjied  many  a  private  chat 
with  'er,  an'  could  safely  say  as  he  'ad  never  'eard  that  lady 
preach  but  one  tale  about  'er  'usban',  which  was,  that  all  the  five- 
end-forty  'ears  they'd  bin  man  an'  wife,  she  'ad  never  once  'eared 
'im  make  use  o'  foul  language,  or  seen  'im  the  wuss  for  liquor. 
As  for  *is  'igh  repertation  as  a  man,  could  hanyone  among  'em 
perdict  the  hextent  of  'is  charity  ?  Was  he  ever  seed  to  pass  the 
plate  ?  Wasn't  plates  past  pooty  freely  at  'is  own  dinner  table, 
as  would  he  agreeably  testified  by  hall  oo  'ad  ever  'ad  the  'appiness 
of  a  mixin'  an'  a  interminglin'  their  feet  aneath  the  lamented 
gentleman's  maogany.  He  reckerlected  a  capital  spread  'e  give 
once,  when  that  wonnerful  city  magistret.  Sir  Peter  Sawney,  was 
present.  Sir  Peter  made  'em  roar  with  laughin'  by  impromptoo 
rhymes,  which  he  was  as  'appy  at  as  trite,  tersy  sayins.  Well, 
the  conversation  turned  jokusly  on  the  alleged  general  warpin'  of 
all  Warpwood's  fumitur';  when  Sir  Peter  buttered  somethin' 
very  good,  such  as  '  'is  sellin'  'em  green  sap  proved  'im  no  green 
chap*  At  least,  not  that  ixactly,  but  he  knew  it  sounded  very 
good  when  he  eared  it.  No  doubt  they  knoo  'ow  famous  Sir 
Peter  was  for  unwittily  strayin'  among  reams  o'  poetry,  whenever 
he  liked.  '£  often  said  'e  could  write  it  by  the  ream,  or  even 
yard,  whenever  required.  An'  oo  could  doubt  it,  as  was  fermiUer 
with  Sir  Peter's  surprisin'  power  o'  spinnin'  endless  yards  o'  long 
yam  of  hantiquated,  used-up  material,  very  weak  and  flimsy,  not 
to  say  downright  flabby.  But  this  was  an  aggression.  Eevertin' 
to  himself,  to  which  he  was  loathsome,  despisin'  hegotism,  he 
pledged  himself  not  only  to  hadminister  the  law  as  he  found  it, 
but  to  'inder  it,  and  himprove  upon  it,  hif  need  be.  Certainly 
he  should  dissuade,  in  a  friendly  sperrit,  parties  as  come  afore 
him,  from,  stiekin'  to  law  at  all.  But  then  he  grieved  to  think 
there  was  parties  so  litigious  by  natur',  so  full  o'  perwerseness 
an'  perwersity,  so  giveii  to  conterewersy  an'  hopposition,  so  had- 
dicted  to  haatagonism,  so  hallied  to  hobstinacy  an'  contrariness) 
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80  contentious^  so  dispootatious,  an'  so  dispootaiive,  that,  by 
'Evans,  they  would  come  botherin'  him,  if  he  didn't  take  care  they 
did  no  such  a  thing,  with  some  such  absurd  wrangle  an'  jangle, 
praps,  as  whether  the  tail  o*  the  lion  on  Northumberlan*  'Case, 
turned  City  ways,  or  the  rewerse ;  an'  though  they  should  'a  bin 
standin'  on  the  hopposite  side  o'  the  way  with  the  hauimal,  an' 
the  hanimal  8  tail,  hactually  starin'  em  in  the  &ce,  find  theirselTes, 
nevertheless,  hunable  to  hagree,  an'  set  to  blackguardin*  an'  de- 
nyin'  the  fact.  Or  if  one  on  'em  should  a  succeeded  at  length, 
by  dint  o'  greater  pertinacity  than  the  bother,  in  wearyin'  an' 
worryin'  *im  into  a  reluctant  sort  o'  hadmission ;  fust,  that  the 
lion  has  a  tail  at  all ;  an'  secondly,  that  it  faced  in  some  direction 
or  another ;  then  the  dispootant  yieldln'  so  far,  takin'  refuge  in 
the  assertion,  that  all  he  could  say  was,  that  the  last  time  he 
come  by,  an'  which  was  no  more  nor  a  week  ago,  the  tail  then 
certainly  did,  most  possertively,  indoobiterbly,  undoubtedly,  an' 
beyond  the  shadder  of  a  doubt,  turn  the  hidentical  hopposite 
way ;  they  might  come  an'  worry  him  to  decide  for  *em  if  that 
might  not  a  bin  the  case !  Well,  now,  jus'  to  give  'em  a  taste  of 
his  quality  aforehan*:  to  show  'em  they  *ad  elected  as  their  new 
alderman  one  possessed  of  some  judgmatical  capacity,  he  would  tell 
'em  o'  four  pints  o'  the  law,  which,  if  such  a  hunseemly  conten- 
tion ever  come  afore  him,  he  should  have  no  differkilty  in  decidin' 
an'  rulin'  respectin',  an*  as  happlicable  to  it.  Fusiy,  that  there  u 
a  lion  on  the  top  o'  Northumberlan'  'Ouse ;  secondly,  that  it  has 
both  an  'ed  an'  a  tail,  which  must  turn  one  way  or  the  other. 
Thirdly,  that  both  ^e  'ed  an'  the  tail  do  actually  face  reverse 
ways.  Fourthly,  that  if  the  'ed  looks  towards  Temple  Bar,  then, 
by  no  manner  o*  posserbility  can  the  tail  do  the  same.  And 
fifthly,  and  lastly,  and  by  no  means  leastly  (though  he  *ad  almost 
forgotten  it),  if  tibe  tail  stood  towards  the  City,  then  the  hanimal, 
and  parties  to  his  bein'  put  so,  orter  be  ashamed  of  theirsehes, 
such  position  bein*  holely  wantin'  in  the  proper  respect  doo  to  the 
City  o'  London,  an'  its  ancient  Corporation.  He  felt  he  had 
trespassed  on  them  too  long.  He  would  only  remind  them,  in 
conclusion,  that  the  'umble  indivigle  afore  'em  had  been  the  har- 
chitect  of  his  own  fortuns,  and  harchitects  of  that  sort,  when 
helevated  to  the  gownd,  wasn't  given  to  forgettin'  that  other 
harchitecture,  which  their  'igh  office  give  'em  the  hopportuni^  o' 
festerin' — the  himprovement  of  the  streets  and  hedificea  of  the 
fust  city  in  the  world.  To  what  a  pitch  of  perfection  the  style  o' 
their  'ouses  might  be  finally  brought  up  to,  the  horridscope  o'  the 
futur  could  alone  reweal.  His  own  mind  leaned  towards  the 
composite.  He  should  'ope  to  get  more  o'  that  sort  of  order  yet 
Let  him  hadd,  how  he  'ad  tried  through  life  to  repoot  himself  t 
man  o'  the  right  mould,  never  'arbourin'  a  moment's  henmity 
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towards  nobody,  an'  sticking  to  long  *ates,  only  in  the  shop.  The 
estnmmation  his  past  conduct  was  'eld  in,  was  pooty  evident  by 
the  nnappareled  phalanx  of  commercial  imminence  as  *ad  rallied 
roand  him  that  day,  an'  made  him  their  distinguished  alderman ; 
a  hepoch  in  his  career  as  most  hever  dwell  in  his  'art  and  mind 
as  the  proudest  of  his  life."    (Loud  and  protracted  cheering.) 

Would  it  not  be  only  respectful  and  proper,  to  pass  a  vote  of 
condolence  with  Warpwood  the  widow?  Certainly;  put  and 
carried  in  silence ;  and  followed  by  a  kindred  vote,  to  Wai*pwood8 
the  sons,  their  fatiier's  legitimate  successors  "  to  persons  about  to 
marry."  Gould  not  the  mournful  topic  be  ridden  to  death,  by  a 
third  and  last  vote  of  condolence  with  all  the  little  Warpwoods  ? 
By  all  manner  of  means.   Carried;  with  pocket  handkerchiefs  up. 

Then  ensued  votes  of  thanks  without  number,  piled  up  like 
"  This  is  the  House  that  Jack  Built."  A  vote  of  ^anks  to  Mr. 
Alderman  Greaswick  for  allowing  himself  to  be  returned.  A 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  De  Hompson,  who  got  up  the  requisition 
which  persuaded  Mr.  Alderman  Greaswick  to  allow  himself  to  be 
retmned.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  great  Bank  Director,  who 
headed  the  requisition  got  up  by  Mr.  De  Hompson,  which  per- 
suaded Mr.  Alderman  Greaswick  to  allow  himself  to  be  returned. 
A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  merchant  prince,  who  seconded  the  great 
Bank  Director,  who  headed  the  requisition  got  up  by  Mr.  De 
Hompson,  which .  persuaded  Mr.  Alderman  Greaswick  to  allow 
himself  to  be  returned.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  all  the  requisidonists 
who  fell  in  the  wake  of  the  merchant  prince,  who  seconded  the 
great  Bank  Director,  who  headed  the  requisition  got  up  by  Mr. 
Be  Hompson,  which  persuaded  Mr.  Alderman  Greaswick  to  allow 
himself  to  be  returned.  A  special  vote  of  thanks  to  the  great 
Bank  Director  and  the  merchant  prince,  jointly,  for  their  conde- 
scension in  having  borne  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  that  memorable  day.  With  a  vote  of  thanks  extraordinary  to 
the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor,  for  what  Mr.  Alderman 
Greaswick,  in  moving  it,  called  "  his  Lordship's  able  conduct  in 
the  cheer." 

And  after  everyone  concerned  in  these  votes,  and  their  acknow- 
ledgment, had  become  utterly  exhausted,  from  endless  reiteration 
of  exactly  the  same  phrases,  caught  up,  and  passed  on,  one  to 
another,  like  affectionate  mess-mates  chewing  the  same  quid  in 
common  and  by  turns,  the  Wardmote  was  at  length  dissolved. 

Thus  Greaswick  mounts  the  magisterial  forum  to  play  Sir 
Oracle.  Like  other  mountebanks,  at  fault  in  their  part,  but 
succoured  by  the  prompter  at  the  wing,  a  legal  Mentor  is  stationed 
at  his  elbow,  to  guide  his  sensible  decisions,  and  curb  his  foolish 
ones.  One  thing,  however,  is  utterly  beyond  Mentor — to  stay  the 
bavoe  hurled  from  the  judgment-seat  against  the  Queen's  English: 
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EVENING. 

How  exquisite  the  evening  hour,  how  cahn ! 
Earth»  sky,  and  ocean  melt  in  loTeliness ! 
The  hreeze,  sighing  itself  asleep,  breathes  balm : 
Each  trifling  object  is  a  thing  to  bless, 
And  seems  some  holy  office  to  confess ; 
While  from  the  west  a  mellowing  halo  sent 
Sheds  over  all  a  soothing  mnte  impress, 
A  parting  blessing,  with  soft  pity  blent, 
As  day  were  loath  to  leave  a  scene  of  such  content! 

And  then  succeeds  the  dim-eyed,  twilight  hour. 
Season  of  thought  and  silent  memories  ! 
Whence  is  the  source  of  that  pervading  power. 
That  strikes  the  chord  of  human  sympathies 
In  unison  with  Nature's  harmonies? 
Kindles  within  us  aspirations  high. 
Unravels  all  life's  hidden  mysteries, 
Thrilling  the  soul,  as  if  the  soul  were  free, 
Unchained,  unfettered,  in  that  vast  immensity ! 

As  if,  released  from  clay,  from  dross  refined. 
No  more  a  prisoner  bound  to  finite  things, 
The  spirit,  soaring  upwards,  unconfined. 
Looked  back  and  paused  upon  her  spreading  wings ; 
And  viewed  with  calm  repose  the  secret  springs 
Of  passion,  fear,  of  hope,  and  happiness, 
Life's  inner  life,  its  joys,  its  sufferings  ;-~ 
And  felt,  yet  had  no  language  to  express. 
How  little  erst  she  knew,  her  finite  nothingness. 

A.  E.  M* 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  WORKS. 

A  DeteripHve  Catalogue  of  the  most  instructive  and  beaut^ul  Ot^tett 
for  the  Microscope,  By  Mrs.  Clabke.  Boutledge  and  Go.  ^ 
We  have  here  one  of  those  too  scarce  productions  of  scientific 
research — a  work  with  a  defined  object  and  a  practical  utility. 
The  preface  informs  us  that  the  volume  is  die  result  of  » 
pamphlet,  written  by  request  of  an  optician,  to  form  a  catalogoe 
of  object  slides,  as  an  assistance  to  those  who  made  the  micro- 
scope and  its  revelations  their  study,  and  who  desired  to  acquire 
information  rather  by  personal  investigation  than  hy  the  perusal 
of  the  works  of  others.  "  Microscope  books,"  says  tiie  an&oreis, 
"  there  are  many,  and  some  of  tJiem  most  excellent;  bat  altbougb 
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they  abound  in  illnstrations,  and  give  all  necessary  infonnation 
for  preparing  objects,  I  hove  myself  experienced  how  much  more 
is  learnt  by  the  careftil  study  of  one  slide,  the  dissection  of  one 
flower,  than  by  many  hours  of  mere  reading  and  looking  at 
pictures."  Again,  she  says,  **  It  is  the  design  of  this  catalogae 
to  give  simply  that  elementary  knowledge  of  vegetable  and 
animal  physiology  which  will  enable  the  young  student  to  under- 
stand the  slides  in  the  object-box,  and  excite  tike  desire  to  learn 
more  from  better  books."  Such  are  the  modest  pretensions  of 
this  little  work,  which  does  not  only  carry  out  most  admirably  the 
design  for  which  it  was  written,  but  at  the  same  time  contains, 
for  its  size,  a  very  large  amount  of  instruction  and  information  in 
the  various  departments  of  natural  history.  For  example,  while 
speaking  of  the  Coleoptera,  our  authoress  lays  down,  in  a  most 
simple  and  concise  manner,  the  rules  for  distinguishing  the  par- 
ticular section  to  which  any  specimen  may  belong,  and  illustrates 
her  principle  by  an  investigation,  seriatim,  of  the  parts  of  the 
Telephorus  or  soldier-beetle,  showing  that,  from  its  possessing 
five  tarsi  or  foot-joints,  it  ranks  under  the  generic  section 
Pentamera ;  and  fiirther,  from  the  possession  of  slender  eleven- 
jointed,  even-thicknessed  Antenna,  it  assumes  its  place  among  the 
Serricames,  or  third  family  of  the  Pentamera.  We  then  have  a 
brief  but  clear  description  of  the  various  component  parts  of  the 
insect — its  palpi  or  feelers,  labrum  or  lip,  fnaxUl€B  or  cleansing 
brushes,  the  mandibles  or  jaws,  the  compound  eyes,  the  thorax  or 
body,  with  its  three-fold  division  into  pro-thorax  having  the  two 
fore-legs,  meso-thorax  with  the  middle  legs,  and  bearing  the  elytra 
or  wing  cases,  meta-thorax  having  the  wings  and  last  pair  of  legs, 
the  muscles,  nerves,  veins,  and  organs  of  digestion  and  genera- 
tion. This  is  the  system  upon  which  the  book  is  constructed ; 
and  it  must  form  a  most  agreeable  companion  to  the  practical 
student  of  Kirby  and  Spence's  Entomology^  which  we  noticed  a 
short  time  since.  To  quote  the  words  of  our  authoress,  "  None 
but  those  who  have  enjoyed  it,  can  tell  how  refreshing  and  up- 
lifting to  the  spirit  is  an  hour  at  the  microscope — an  hour  of 
thoughtful,  reverent  study  of  the  wisdom,  power,  and  love  of  God 
^  the  creation.  Science,  when  it  is  merely  '  la  grande  curiosite,' 
or,  when  pursued  for  selfish  pleasure  and  ambition,  is  not  the 
end  for  which  the  microscope  was  given  to  us.  There  must  be  a 
^  with  the  Unseen  and  the  Eternal,  a  light  from  the  true 
Wisdom,  if  our  ways  are  to  be  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  our 
paths  to  end  in  peace." 

^  Museum  of  Natural  History.    W.  Mackenzie. 

^e  very  excellent  edition  of  Webster^s  English  Dictionary, 
^hich  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  for  some  time  past  been  publishing  in 
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parts,  being  now  completed,  a  new  work  is  commenced  beaiing 
the  above  title,  and  of  the  first  part  we  can  speak  very  highlj. 
The  large  coloured  plates  are  executed  in  the  first  style,  and  the 
smallerwoodcuts  which  illustrate  the  letter-press  are  carefully  done. 
The  letter-press  itself  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  engrav- 
ings ;  and  the  matter,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  at  present,  appeara 
to  be  compiled  with  great  care  and  completeness.  We  can 
strongly  recommend  this  beautiful  but  cheap  publication  to  onr 
readers,  as  also  the  Dictionary,  to  those  who  have  not  procured  it 
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MUSIC. 

Lent  having  set  in,  the  Concert  Season  has  fully  commenced,  and 
we  hardly  remember  a  year  which  could  boast  such  a  number 
and  variety ;  in  addition  to  which  we  may  say  that  the  general 
tone  of  these  entertainments  is  of  a  superior  order ;  and  classical 
music  is  being  brought  forward  in  every  phase  of  its  existence. 
"Solomon"  and  "The  Seasons"  have  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society — ^whose  performances  are  now  so 
well  known,  and  so  duly  appreciated,  that  comment  from  us  would 
be  superfluous.  The  Monday-Evening  Concerts  at  St.  James's 
Hall  continue  with  unabated  success ;  but  we  cannot  speak  very 
highly  of  the  other  performances  in  that  building.  We  are 
promised  a  treat,  however,  by  Miss  Arabella  Goddard,  in  the 
shape  of  two  wirSes  and  a  matmiet  which  were  to  have  taken 
place  in  March  and  April,  but  are  now  postponed  till  May 
and  June.  St  Martin's  Hall  does  not  get  much  peace.  Messrs. 
Hullah  and  Headland  are  constantly  at  work.  And  Mr.  Heniy 
Leslie's  choir  have  given  two  entertainments  during  the  past 
month,  being  their  fifth  and  sixth  concerts.  We  cannot  agree 
with  the  uncalled-for  and  ungracious  sneers  of  the  LUeraty  Gazette^ 
in  respect  of  some  of  the  productions  on  the  latter  of  these 
evenings.  The  quartette,  "  By  Celia's  Arbour" — said  to  be 
"  squeaked"  by  four  gentlemen  of  the  choir — was,  as  the  lend 
applause  and  encore  with  which  it  was  received,  testified,  very 
satisfactorily  performed.  And  in  the  Choral  Fantasia  of  Beedioven 
we  were  very  much  gratified  with  the  female  voices,  which  were 
quite  powerfiil  enough  for  the  requirements  of  the  piece.  Miss 
Leffler's  singing,  in  Uie  solo  parts  of  Mendelssohn'^  hymn,  "Lord, 
bow  down  ^ine  ear  unto  me,"  was  as  pleasing  as  it  was  simple 
and  unaffected.  Mr.  Henry  Leslie's  adaptation  to  musie  of 
Shakespeare's  "  O  gentle  sleep,*'  reflects  die  highest  credit  on 
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him.  Miss  Arabella  Goddard's  execution  of  Mendelssohn's 
Concerto  in  D  minor,  and  Beethoven  s  Choral  Fantasia,  was  quite 
equal  to  our  expectations. 

Rehearsals  are  taking  place  for  the  great  Handel  Festival, 
which  has  now  been  definitely  announced  to  consist  of  the 
following : — 

Jane  20.— The  Mewiah. 
„    22. — Dettingen  7>  Demn,  with  Seleotioni  from  Bebhazsar,  Saol, 

Samson,  &c 
M    24. — Tarael  in  Egypt. 

It  is  intended  that  the  orchestra  shall  comprise  4,000  per- 
formers. 

The  English  Glee  and  Madrigal  Union,  and  London  Glee  and 
Madrigal  Union  have  announced  a  series  of  morning  and  afternoon 
concerts  at  Willis's  and  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms  respectively, 
for  the  present  and  two  succeeding  months. 

THE   DRAMA. 

There  has  been  rather  more  of  novelty  and  change  in  the 
dramatic  world  during  the  past  month.  At  the  Princess's, 
"  Henry  the  Fifth  "has  appeared  as  the  grand  ^naZ^  to  Mr.  Chas. 
Kean's  histrionic  career,  who  is  anxious  that  the  closing  effort  of 
his  public  life  shall  be  one  that  will  live  long  in  the  memories  of 
his  many  admirers.  At  Sadler's  Wells,  "  Romeo  and  Juliet" 
was  revived  for  a  short  time,  in  which  Mr.  Robinson,  as  Borneo, 
&nd  Mrs.  C.  Yoimg,  as  Juliet,  gave  considerable  satisfaction.  At 
the  Haymarket,  we  have  had  a  new  comic  drama  by  Mr.  Selby, 
entitled,  "  The  Young  Mother,'*  which  served  to  inaugurate  the 
<^6f&  of  Miss  Emily  Allen,  whose  pathetic  acting  elicited  much 
applause.  Also,  on  the  occasion  of  Miss  Amy  Sedgwick's  benefit, 
was  produced  "  The  World  and  the  Stage."  And  on  the 
re-engagement  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Matthews,  a  new  piece, 
called  "  Milliner  to  the  King,"  which  was  well  received ;  and 
was  followed  by  the  pleasing  little  farce  of  " Nothing  to  Wear," 
which,  however,  cannot  be  strictly  termed  new.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Barney  Williams'  re-engagement  at  the  Lyceum  was  inaugurated 
^y  the  production  of  "  The  Leprachaun." 

One  cannot  imagine  a  piece  of  the  strictly  comedietta 
texture  produced  at  more  miserable  disadvantage  than  imme- 
lately  after  a  burlesque  of  the  broadest — an  audience  with 
palate  just  powerfully  salamandered,  to  be  conducted  back  to 
gentility  and  polish.  On  the  occasion  of  Her  Majesty's  late  visit 
to  the  Olympic  Theatre,  the  new  piece  by  Mr.  Thom^is 
Williams,  "  I've  written  to  Bro^vne,"  which  had  been  performing 
for  a  few  nights  previous,  after  the  curry,  cayenne,  and  capsicum 
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of  ''  Mazeppa,"  with  gradnally  growing  favour^  too,  despite  the 
Qnoongenial  contrast, — prefaced  the  evening's  entertainments, 
with  such  entire  success  as  could  leave  no  doubt,  that  had  the 
piece  b^en  assigned  an  earlj  place  in  the  first  instance,  it  would 
have  fastened  on  the  public  with  the  usual  fixity  of  tenure  of 
most  Olympic  productions. 

The  title,  though  taking,  is  somewhat  too  farcical  for  the  real 
character  of  the  piece,  which  is  that  of  a  neat  and  elegant  little 
drawing-room  drame.  No  doubt  the  managerial  eye  (to  a  draw) 
had,  more  than  the  writer's  mind,  to  do  with  the  name.  Our 
play-goers  will  have  probably  regarded  the  authorship  as  ascribing 
to  one  hitherto  unknown.  Yet  have  they  welcomed,  often  before, 
productions  from  the  same  pen.  Under  a  mask,  it  has  already 
accomplished  many  very  successful  pieces.  Those  who  noted  the 
pithy  dialogue  and  ingenious  construction  of  "  I've  written  to 
Browne,*'  might  have  justly  suspected  they  were  witnessing  no 
maiden  effort,  but  the  handiwork  of  an  evident  veteran  in  stage 
art.  Why  Mr.  Williams  should  have  so  long  borne  the  cold 
shade  of  obscurity,  we  may  not  pause  to  inquire, — but  simply 
congratulating  him  on  his  emergence  face  to  face  with  the  public, 
doubt  not  that  his  merits  as  a  caterer  for  the  stage  will  henceforth 
command  full  appreciation. 

AMATEUB  FEBFORMANCES. 

Mabtlebome  Lttbrabt  Institutiov. — On  the  Slst  ult,  the 
members  of  the  Vocal  Music  Class  gave  an  entertainment  in  the 
Theatre  of  the  Institution  to  a  numerous  though  not  over-select 
audience.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  speak  in  high  terms  of 
these  very  initiative  vocalists.  There  is  a  want  of  harmony  in 
their  voices,  and  a  strong  staccato  tendency  in  their  singing, 
which  are  very  trying  to  the  ear.  Another  fact  which  is  against 
them  is  the  smallness  of  their  number,  in  consequence  of  which, 
individual  defects  are  rendered  palpable,  which,  in  a  larger  choir, 
would  probably  not  be  noticeable.  We  must  make  an  exception, 
however,  in  the  case  of  Miss  Baylis,  who  appears,  in  addition  to 
a  naturally  powerful  voice,  to  possess  a  bett^  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  music  than  her  fellow-members.  An  ease  of  rise  and 
fall,  a  careful  attention  to  expression,  and  a  sweetness  in  ih&ddU» 
passages  characterises  her  singing.  She  has  evidently  laid  the 
foundation,  and  the  superstructure  will,  therefore,  be  more  easy 
to  complete.  Miss  Whytock,  though  scarcely  so  proficient  as 
Miss  BayliSy  yet  deserves  praise  for  the  manner  in  which  she  sang 
her  share  in  the  duets.  Time  and  practice  will  enable  her  to  acqnire 
a  very  extensive  compass.  Among  the  male  singers,  we  may 
notice  Mr.  Higginson,  who  appeared  to  be  a  favourite  with  the 
many  members  who  were  present,  though,  from  his  complete 
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fulure  in  "  The  Village  Blacksmith/'  we  concluded  the  preference 
did  not  apply  to  his  vocal  acquirements.  From  after  perform- 
ances, however,  we  were  induced  to  think  that  he  had  attempted 
a  song  for  which  he  was  in  no  waj  qualified,  and  consequently 
failed.  Comic  singing  is  far  hetter  suited  to  his  capabilities,  for 
his  voice  being  harsh,  is  not  adapted  for  sentimental  music.  We 
especially  commend  the  style  in  which  he  sang  **  I'm  not  myself 
at  all,"  though  we  could  wish  to  see  him  less  confident  in  manner. 
Mr.  Smith's  performance  of  "  The  Bashful  Man  "  was  tolerable. 
There  is  great  room  for  improvement  in  these  beginners,  and, 
also,  of  combined  practice.  We  hope  such  will  be  noticeable  in 
their  next  concert 

At  the  Cabinet  Theatre,  King's  Cross  (a  very  pretty  little 
place  of  entertainment),  we  witnessed  an  amateur  performance, 
which  was  extremely  well  attended.  The  bill  of  fare  contained 
Morton's  comedy,  "  Dying  for  Love,"  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice," 
and  "  I've  Eaten  my  Friend  " — a  tolerable  amount  for  an  amateur 
company  to  digest — ^rather  too  much  for  the  Society,  who  seem  to 
think  it  no  sin  to  over-tax  their  own,  or  their  audience's  powers  of 
endurance.  However,  a  little  more  experience  ¥dll  teach  these 
aspirants  for  dramatic  honours  that  to  give  too  much  is  worse 
than  not  giving  enough ;  as  in  the  former  case  the  appetite  is 
palled,  and  the  audience  leave  more  than  satisfied,  and  conse- 
quently less  enthusiastic  in  their  praise ;  while  in  the  latter,  if 
the  performances  were  at  all  meritorious,  the  spectators,  although 
perhaps  not  quite  pleased  at  the  early  termination  of  an  enter* 
taimnent  so  gratifying  to  them,  would,  at  all  events,  eagerly  hail 
its  repetition  on  a  future  occasion.  Of  the  performance  we  are 
not  able  to  speak  so  well  as  we  could  wish,  as  irrespective  of  great 
inferiority  in  acting  evinced  by  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  took 
the  minor  parts — ^both  in  the  comedy  and  Shakespeare's  play- 
there  was  such  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  rules  of  Lindley 
Murray  and  Dr.  Johnson  displayed,  that  it  rendered  the  hearing 
of  their  declamations  painful,  even  to  an  audience  who  were 
'  vidently  determined  to  be  their  friends.  Mr.  Scott  Bamsay 
managed  the  part  of  Shylock  with  considerable  ability;  and  Messrs. 
Harry  Hilton  and  Charles  Francis,  who  respectively  represented 
Gratiano  and  Bassanio,  met  with  considerable  encouragement 
from  the  audience,  and,  we  are  glad  to  say,  in  some  instances  de- 
servedly. Mr.  S.  Clarke  made  a  tolerable  Antonio,  while  Mr^ 
James  Walton,  as  the  Duke,  acquitted  himself  satisfactorily. 
Miss  Banby  and  Miss  Edwards,  as  Portia  and  Jessica,  very  cre- 
ditably sustained  their  parts. 

Lecture  Hall,  Walworth. — Mr.  S.  Naylor,  (organist  of  St. 
Mary,  Newington,)  gave  a  concert  here  on  the  31st  ult,  when  he 
was  assisted  by  Miss  Banks,  Mr.  Perren,  Mr.  James  Howe,  Mr. 
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Fielding,  and  several  other  well-known  artistes,  all  of  whom 
sang  theirbest.  Mr.  Najlor  played  a  fantasia  on  Scotch  airs 
with  capital  execution,  and  was  deservedly  encored.  Mr.  Charles 
Tighe  also  played  a  solo  on  the  violoncello  with  great  taste. 
There  were  several  encores;  and  the  concert  was,  altogether, 
veiy  successfal. 

Pbckham  Amateur  Musical  Union. — The  two  concerts  of  this 
Society,  the  one  with  professional  assistance,  on  the  5  th  of 
March,  and  the  other  by  members  only,  on  the  19th,  were,  if 
anything,  more  snccessM  than  nsnal.  At  the  first,  Miss 
Yinning,  who  appears  to  be  a  great  favourite  with  the  Societj, 
sang  charmingly,  especially  in  a  selection  from  "The  Maj 
Queen,"  in  which  she  gave  the  "  Carol  on  the  Tree,"  with 
chorus,  and  was  most  efficiently  supported  by  the  members  of 
the  choir.  Mr.  T.  Williams  also  sang,  "  'Tis  Jolly  to  Hunt,' 
from  the  same  cantata,  with  great  effect.  Mr.  Fielding  obtained 
well  deserved  encores  for  his  finished  singing  of  "  Annie,  dear, 
good-bye,"  and  "  Come  live  with  me  ; "  and  (the  entertainment 
appeared  to  give  great  satisfaction  to  a  very  numerous  audience. 
Of  the  amateur  concert,  we  need  only  say  that  the  singers 
acquitted  themselves  as  well  as  usual.  Some  of  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  sing  at  these  concerts  would  do  no  discredit  to  a 
professional  entertainment;  and  the  choir,  though  not  yet 
perfect,  are  making  rapid  strides  towards  excellence,  and 
evidently  profit  by  the  exertions  of  their  conductor,  Mr.  F. 
Osborne  Williams. 


Having  now  entered  on  the  second  half-year  of  our  existence, 
we  feel  bound  to  offer  to  our  many  friends  the  expression  of  our 
thanks  for  their  kind  and  encouraging  support  and  assistance. 
From  the  increased  influx  of  contributions  and  efflux  of  copies, 
we  argue  well  for  our  success  ;  and  we  take  this  opportunity  of 
informing  our  readers,  that  we  are  anxious  to  make  our  magazine 
as  comprehensive  of  its  kind  as  it  can  be  made  ;  and  that  we  are 
desirous  of  setting  apart  a  small  portion  of  its  space  to  philological 
contributions,  towards  which  we  have  already  received  two  Anglo- 
Saxon  compositions ;  and  we  especially  invite  undei^p^uates  of 
the  universities,  and  others  who  may  feel  so  disposed,  to  &voar 
us  with  morsels  of  antiquarianism,  either  topographical  or  literaiy. 
We  should  also  be  glad  of  a  few  articles  delineative  of  character, 
either  in  individuEils,  in  communities,  or  in  nations.  We  must 
not  omit  to  remark  on  the  liberal  treatment  we  have  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  press,  for  which  our  best  thanks  are  due. 
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*'  What  next — and  next  ?"  A  fancy  fair  beneath  the  thunders  of 
Vesuvius,  or  a  bivouac  in  a  burning  prairie  ?  Scarcely  less  an 
anomaly  does  it  seem  to  have  a  general  election  on  the  near 
prospect  of  a  general  war ;  when  every  power  in  Europe  is  agi- 
tated in  contemplation  of  the  coming  crisis,  which  must,  if  con- 
summated, produce  mighty  changes  in  the  national  organization ; 
whilst  the  cry,  "  to  arms,  to  arms,"  flies,  like  the  watchword  of 
death,  from  lip  to  lip,  from  town  to  town,  from  country  to  country 
— whilst  dissatisfied  ambition  is  preparing  to  assail,  and  struggling 
freedom  assumes  her  position  to  defend.  Wliat,  during  all  this, 
is  England  about?  Giving  her  passive  sanction  to  feasts  of 
bribery,  and  drunken  revels  of  corruption ;  her  would-be  orators 
and  impossible  statesmen  trumpeting  their  own  doubtful  praises, 
and  pleading  their  mythical  qualifications,  as  men  of  learning, 
of  education,  of  principle,  and  of  energy,  fitted  to  compose  the 
government  of  the  land,  and  to  pilot  the  political  vessel  through 
the  shoals  and  quicksands  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  Surely, 
if  the  only  necessaiy  qualification  in  the  members  of  the  legisla- 
tive body  be  to  fairly  represent  the  "free  and  enlightened"  electors 
of  the  cities  and  boroughs  of  England,  with  few  exceptions  no 
change  can  be  necessary.  Yet  some  have  thought  that  an  altera- 
tion was  required ;  not  to  make  the  "  free  and  enlightened  "  more 
free  and  enlightened ;  not  to  elevate  the  tone  of  that  body  by 
whose  voice  a  representative  was  chosen  for  the  senatorial  bench : 
no  such  thing  :  progress,  in  these  days,  does  not  mean  going 
forward.  Whether  in  our  arts,  our  sciences,  or  our  institutions,  a 
tendency  to  go  back  is  observable  in  all.  Time  has  given  us  the 
"  go-by."  The  coupling  chains  which  bound  us  to  the  car  of 
advancement  ai-e  broken,  and  we  are  gradually  rolling  down  the 
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hill  again.  The  same  Bramiiiagein  principle  "which  could  reform 
Australian  nuggets  into  masses  of  gilded  lead,  would  now, 
forsooth,  with  equivalent  orthodoxy,  hut  a  larger  infosion  of  impu- 
dence, palm  off  the  national  offscourings  as  the  "  free  and 
enlightened  ;'*  and  hy  giving  every  demoralised  and  unprincipled 
cad  in  the  country  an  interest  in  the  formation  of  that  country's 
legislature,  strive  to  turn  our  monarchy  into  a  democracy,  and 
our  land  of  peace  and  quietness  into  a  hot-hed  of  anarchy  and 
confusion. 

Bad  as  all  this  appears  to  ourselves,  who,  as  Englishmen,  un- 
derstand the  working  of  these  turbulent  systems,  yet  how 
incongruous  and  contradictory  must  be  the  aspect  of  affairs  here 
to  a  foreigner !  Well  may  he  exclaim,  '*  What  are  these  English  ?" 
And  well  may  we  answer,  "  A  band  of  half-recovered  lunatics  ; 
poor  wretches,  who  have  lost  their  reason  in  the  mire  of  party 
and  politics — ^who,  after  a  season  of  raving  and  intemperance, 
succeed  in  forming  a  parliament,  whose  members,  by  a  systematic 
raving  at  each  other,  soon  effect  a  dissolution,  and  so  the  farce 
has  to  be  enacted  again." 

And,  in  the  meantime,  what  must  the  country  do  ?  There  it  is 
• — ^what  must  she  do  ?  What  can  she  do  ?  As  for  transacting 
her  business  in  a  proper  manner,  how  can  you  expect  it  ?  Her 
establishment  is  broken  up :  she  has  lost  all  her  clerks,  a  fresh 
staff  are  coming  in,  and  many  of  those  offering  themselves  are 
not  only  ignorant  of  their  work,  but  even  devoid  of  the  ability  to 
learn  it  And  these  are  the  men  whom  a  free  and  enlightened 
public  has  chosen  to  transact  the  business  of  the  great  national 
counting-house.  The  reason  is  simple.  The  fact  is,  the  respectable 
electors,  especially  in  our  metropolitan  boroughs,  ai*e  so  disgusted 
with  election  scenes  and  election  doings,  that  they  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them ;  they  do  not  attend  meetings ;  they 
will  not  vote ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  little  tradesmen 
and  others,  whose  private  interests  are  more  or  less  dependent 
on  the  candidate  for  a  seat,  are  th3  real  ''  free  and  enlightened,** 
the  bond  fide  British  public,  whom  the  British  parliament  is  con- 
structed to  represent. 

We  cannot  blame  the  ministerial  body  in  particular  for  the 
present  disgraceful  and  anomalous  state  of  affairs,  though,  donbt- 
less,  their  resignation  would  have  acted  as  a  preventive;  bnt 
censure  of  the  most  severe  kind  is  undoubtedly  due  to  those  who, 
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to  serve  their  own  selfish  aims,  have  buried  tlieir  patriotism  in 
party  spite,  and  deprived  the  country  of  a  Government  at  a  time 
when  she  most  requires  it. 

By  some  it  may  be  considered  out  of  place  for  us  to  notice, 
under  the  head  of  *'  The  Month/'  the  squabbles  of  Railway  Com- 
panies, or,  in  fact,  to  notice  them  at  all.  Our  only  excuse  is, 
that  next  to  the  great  question  of  war  or  peace,  that  is  at  present 
perplexing  nearly  the  whole  of  the  crowned  heads  of  £urope, 
and  the  important  topics  of  a  general  election,  a  subject  for 
general  conversation  (and  it  is  only  subjects  for  general  conversa- 
tion that  we  feel  called  upon  to  notice  under  our  first  article)  is 
the  present  battle  between  the  London,  Brighton  and  South 
Coast,  and  the  South  Western  Railways,  so  far  as  regards  the 
traffic  to  and  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  London.  The  results  of 
the  opposition  that  is  now  waging  between  these  two  rival  Com- 
panies naturally  give  rise  to  the  question,  whether  the  directors 
can  possibly  be  in  possession  of  their  right  faculties  ?  For  three 
shillings  and  sixpence,  either  of  the  disputants  carry  one  of  Her 
Majesty *s  liege  adults  to  Ryde,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  back, 
including  railway,  omnibus,  boat,  and  pier  dues ;  and  to  what 
purpose,  except  to  impoverish  the  pockets  of  the  unfortunate 
shareholders,  and  to  make  them  disgusted  with  the  men  who  have 
the  control  of  their  money  ?  When  we  mention  that,  out  of  the 
three  shillings  and  sixpence  thus  received  for  the  passage  of  an 
individual  to  and  from  the  island,  the  sum  of  three  shillings  and 
twopence  has  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  Company  for  that 
individual's  accommodation  on  omnibus,  steam-packet  and  pier, 
the  idea  that  the  directing  body  is  non  compos  mentis  cannot  be 
considered  as  very  far-fetched.  If  further  proof  be  wanting  of 
their  insanity,  it  consists  in  rumours  which  have  reached  us  that 
one  of  these  Companies,  ambitious  for  the  motley  garb  and  fooFs 
cap,  intends  shortly  to  reduce  these  already  absurd  fares  to  one 
half.  Well,  palmam  qtU  meruit  ferat.  **  It  takes  a  wise  man  to  be 
a  fool :"  so  the  ornament  will  become  well  our  railway  Solomons. 
This  foolish  (to  the  directors)  and  destructive  (to  the  shareholders) 
quarrel  ought  never  to  have  been  commenced.  It  must  shortly 
stop.  But,  Messrs.  Chairman  and  Du*ectors,  why  not  stop  it  at 
once? 

The  fearful  uncertainty  of  human  life  has  been  notably  illus- 
trated during  the  past  month  by  (among  others)  three  fatal  acci* 
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dents,  whichy  singularly  enough,  have  hurried  into  eternity  a 
member  or  members. of  each  of  the  three  classes  of  society.  The 
unfortunate  accident  which  occurred  to  the  Marquis  of  Waterford 
has  deprived  his  tenantry  of  an  excellent  landlord,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  hospitable  and  beloved  friend.  In  speaking  of  this 
melancholy  a£fair,  one  of  our  daily  contemporaries,  after  quoting  the 
oft-repeated  piece  of  latinity,  '*  de  mortuus,**  &c.,  proceeded  to  speak 
of  the  early  freaks  and  vagaries  of  the  Marquis.  This,  we  think, 
in  verv  bad  taste.  Such  actions  of  a  man's  life  are  best  boned 
in  oblivion,  especially  when  the  latter  portion  of  his  career  has 
contradicted  the  promise  of  his  early  years,  and,  oontnoy  to 
general  rule,  the  crop  of  wild  oats  has  been  succeeded  by  one  of 
good  sterling  grain.  Another  sudden  and  fatal  accident  occurred 
to  a  gentleman  holding  a  post  in  the  Bank  of  England,  and  who, 
while  crossing  King  William  Street,  behind  one  of  Pickford's 
waggons,  was  killed  on  the  spot  by  the  falling  of  an  empty  wine 
puncheon  on  his  head.  In  his  sphere,  Mr.  Ritchie  was  as  much 
beloved  and  as  much  respected  as  the  Marquis  of  Waterford,  and 
though  his  loss  may  not  be  so  extensively  felt,  he  has  doubtless 
left  many  to  mourn  his  untimely  cutting  off.  The  third  instance 
we  would  mention  is  the  explosion  at  the  Hounslow  Powder 
Mills,  by  which  fearful  calamity  six  immortal  souls  were  instan^ 
taneously  sent  into  the  presence  of  their  Maker.  Sudden,  indeed, 
must  have  been  the  death  of  these  men.  Their  eyes  could  not 
have  seen  the  flash,  or  their  ears  have  heard  the  roar  which 
accompanied  them  on  their  journey  to  the  unknown  land.  At  cue 
moment  living,  breathing  creatures,  going  through  their  daily 
task,  and,  it  may  be,  laughing  and  joking  carelessly  with  eaeh 
other,  for  the  continual  presence  of  danger  always  makes  men 
indifferent  to  it ;  the  next,  their  bodies  shattered  to  atoms,  and 
their  souls — where?  The  contemplation  of  such  things  as 
these  brings  vividly  before  us  the  thought  that  *'  m  the  midgt  0/ 
l^e  we  are  in  death ;"  and  should  indeed  make  us  "  careful  how  we 
live."  We  do  not  all  certainly  go  out  hunting,  or  work  in  powder 
mills,  but  we  all  cross  the  road ;  and  we  see  that  not  only  in  sitna- 
tions  of  danger,  but  even  in  those  which  we,  in  our  finite  wisdom, 
should  call  perfectly  safe,  it  may  please  an  all-wise.  Ood  to  snm- 
mon  us  to  our  last  account. 
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Since  I  left  Mr.  Pecksniff's  office  I  have  had,  occasionally,  spare 
time  on  my  hands,  which  I  have  filled  up  by  recording  on  paper 
some  thoughts  ahont  my  profession.  Of  course,  having  more 
time  than  thoughts  generally,  I  made  up  for  the  discrepancy  by 
putting  the  latter  down  in  as  many  words  as  possible.  liaving, 
now,  a  very  small  space  of  this  magazine  allotted  to  me — ^for 
which  I  am  thankful,  nevertheless — I  find  it  necessary  to  be 
brief. 

I  have  a  profound  admiration  for  the  great  dead,  Welby  Pugin, 
a  new  edition  of  whose  works  has  lately  been  brought  out  by  Mr. 
Tufskin,  who,  by  the  way,  seems  to  think  himself  a  worthy  re« 
presentative  of  the  professional  see.  Judging  by  this  gentleman's 
theological  opinions,  gathered  from  his  book  on  "  Cowsheds/'  I 
don't  think  him  worthy  of  the  mitre ;  judging  by  a  passage  in 
one  of  his  romances,  (called,  I  fancy,  "  The  Seven  Scamps  of 
Architecture,")  I  think  his  opinions  render  him  very  unworthy  of 
it,  because  charity',  even  to  Roman  Catholics,  is  usually  essential; 
and,  taking  his  re-issue  of  Pugin  as  a  whole,  I  don't  think  him 
worthy  of,  or  entitled  to,  any  architectural  ennoblement  at  all.  I 
may  be  wrong,  but  I  doubt  if  his  capacity  for  a  situation  as 
"  clerk  of  works  "  is  even  up  to  the  mark. 

I  hope  to  see  Mr.  Tufskin,  yet,  under  a  classical  portico  sur- 
mounted by  a  pediment,  and  designed  by  Mr.  Tite,  in  Norwood 
Cemetery.  I  have  seen  him  once,  and  I  don't  wonder  at  his  de- 
voting a  great  portion  of  his  time  to  the  graceM  and  the 
beautifal,  or  to  the  discovery  of  the  laws  by  which  both  are 
attainable.  Once  he  came  to  the  architectural  body  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  and  presented  us  with  some  views  and  opinions, 
which  he  said  were  to  be  kept  before  us  all  our  lives,  and  which 
he  was  kind  enough,  afterwards,  to  refute.  It  is  reported  in  the 
profession  that  Spurgeon  has  refused  to  return  to  Mr.  Tufskin 
£100  obtained  by  false  pretences,  he  having  lately  stated  that 
Gothic  buildings  were  invented  by  the  devil,  because  he  (Spui*geon) 
could  not  make  himself  heard  in  them.  It  seems  to  me,  apropos 
of  the  subject,  that  Gothic  is  the  result  of  a  continuous  and  very 
gradual  development  of  the  same  style  from  which  springs  the 
rev.  gentleman's  proposed  new  Tabemacular  order,  and  is  not  by 
any  means  the  result  of  a  spontaneity  of  thought.  I  therefore 
condude  that  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  logically  incorrect  in  the  use  of 
the  word  intenJtion,  Thid  is  ^wt  the  gix)und  of  his  difference  witli 
Mr.  Tufskin,  however. 
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But  I'm  using  all  my  space  in  talking  about  people  I  haven't 
anything  to  do  with. 

I'll  tell  yon  what  I  think  about  architecture.  I  am  Gothic  at 
heart  (for  which  I  don't  take  credit  to  myself,  like  Mr.  Tufskin), 
and  I'll  do  my  best  not  to  be  stupid,  which  architectural  writers 
of  the  present  day  are  prone  to  be  (G.  G.  Scott  and  Mr.  Tufekin 
excepted). 

Every  great  building  has  a  distinct  individuality  of  its  own ; 
the  reflex  of  the  mind  that  imagined  and  embodied  it  It  hands 
down  to  posterity  the  soul  of  the  architect  stamped  upon  material 
forms ;  it  is  the  book  which  he  leaves  to  the  world — the  sermon 
which  he  writes  on  stones.  And  there  are  certain  principles 
which  the  architect  must  follow  and  have  clearly  before  him,  if 
he  seeks  to  attain  other  fame  than  that  which  belongs  to  the 
hour,  and  dies  wUh  it  The  greatest  and  most  important  of  these 
principles  I  take  to  be  constructive  truth ;  and  constructive  troth 
I  take  to  be  divisible  into  two  points  worthy  of  consideration,  ie., 
adaptabiUty  of  material  and  propriety  of  expression.  The  first  needs 
little  explanation ;  it  is  violated  in  England,  for  instance,  by  the 
erection  of  wooden  houses,  because  Uie  nature  of  the  climate 
calls  for  stone  or  iron,  and  demands  that  these  only  should  be 
used.  But  the  other  is  less  easily  made  clear ;  its  laws  are  more 
subtle  and  refined,  and  are  less  easily  discovei^d  and  more  fre- 
quently ignored.  My  meaning  will  be  as  clear  as  I  can  make  it 
by  the  following  illustration.  Let  us  compare  the  Italian  or 
Classic  Truss  with  the  early  Gothic  Corbel,  and  we  shall  find 
that  their  use  is,  or  should  be,  the  same.  They  are  both  projec- 
tions from  walls  to  carry  a  superincumbent  weight,  and  when, 
therefore,  they  fail  in  conveying  to  the  spectator  that  idea,  thev 
are  wanting  in  propriety  of  expression.  Now,  the  ornaments 
carved  on  an  Italian  Truss,  conjointly  with  its  form  and  general 
outline,  quite  strip  it  of  this  propriety,  for  its  type  being  that  of 
an  elongated  S,  Uie  eye  merely  sees  something  apparently  stuck 
on  for  effect,  fixed  to  die  wall  by  adhesion,  and  consequently  in 
danger  of  slipping  from  its  position  ;  it,  in  fact,  tells  to  the  spec- 
tator, when  unaided  by  practical  knowledge,  that  which  is  not 
the  case  ;  in  other  wonls,  it  wants  propriety  of  expression.  It  has 
an  expression,  it  is  true,  but  not  the  expression  of  its  purpose. 
If  we  turn  to  the  Gothic  Corbel  of  the  early  periods,  we  will  find 
the  pi*inciple  fully  and  truly  acknowledged  and  acted  upon ;  for 
who  can  look  At  the  stone  projections  of  the  first  Freemasons,  and 
not  at  once  see  the  purposes  for  which  they  exist?  The  lines  and 
ornaments  upon  them  were  generally  on  the  face,  and  in  no  way 
intermeddled  with  their  expi^ssiou.  The  architects  of  the  later 
periods  of  Gothic  laid  themselves  open  to  defects  equally  bad  as, 
if  not  worse  than  their  classical  brothel's.     For  instance,  in  the 
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use  of  foliated  supporting  members,  and  in  the  appropriation  of 
the  human  head  to  corbel  purposes,  they  outraged  idl  sense  of 
the  principle  of  which  we  speak.  However,  as  it  is  not  my  pre- 
sent purpose  to  defend  them,  I  will  pass  on  to  other  matters, 
merely  giving  it  as  my  conviction,  that  the  plain  simple  block  of 
stone,  moulded  on  the/ac«,  was  the  truest  and  fullest  exponent  of 
expressive  propriety,  because,  while  it  met  all  the  requirements 
of  support,  it  at  the  same  time  satisfied  the  spectator  that  its 
mission  teas  support. 

But  the  principle  may  be  outraged  also,  and  equally  infringed 
by  excess  of  expression ;  by  the  use  of  columns  and  pilasters,  for 
instance,  on  the  faces  of  walls,  when  no  superstructure  exists 
above,  suffivierUfy  missive  or  weighty  to  demand  their  presence  there  ; 
and  by  the  existence,  under  any  circumstances ,  of  these  said 
columns  and  pilasters  when  raised  for  ornamental  purposes  only, 
because  the  primary  idea  in  connexion  with  these  members  is  an 
idea  of  support.  I  do  not  mean  to  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  that  no 
ornament^  features  are  admissible  but  those  which  go  to  make 
up  the  materiality  of  a  building — ^far  from  it ;  but  I  hold  that 
elements  suggestive  of  support  should  never  play  the  part  of  de- 
coration only. 

Apropos  of  decoration,  I  am  led  to  consider  natui*e  in  relation 
to  architecture,  and  as  a  ground- work  for  ornament ;  and  in  doing 
so  must  differ  widely  from  some  professors  of  the  art.  A  theory 
exists  among  us,  that  architecture,  in  borrowing  from  nature, 
is  compelled  to  be  conventional  in  the  reproduction  of  her  forms. 
This  I  am  prepared  to  admit,  but  that  the  conventionality  of 
classic  art  is  legitimate,  I  deny.  Nature  does  not  grow  her 
acanthus  leaves  by  rule  of  thumb,  as  we  see  her  represented  as 
doing  on  any  classic  building  which  we  call  to  mind.  The  archi- 
tect, while  he  is  at  liberty  to  please  himself  with  regard  to 
position  and  distribution,  is  not  fi*ce  to  foim  imaginary  leaves 
and  branches  of  his  own  :  he  must  copy.  Nor  does  this  copyism 
tend  to  smother  ideality.  The  great  point,  we  apprehend,  is  to 
confine  ourselves,  in  manipulation,  solely  to  form,  and  to  use  the 
ideal  in  the  selection,  treatment,  and  grouping  of  form ;  not  to  first 
acknowledge  nature  as  a  superior,  and  afterwards  insult  her  by 
inventions  of  our  own.  We  may  ornament  a  capital  with  leaves 
^ndifiosfier^  as  excrescences,  using  our  ideality  in  selection,  distri* 
bution,  and  appropriation;  but  it  is  false,  and  the  reverse  of  ideal, 
to  thrust  nature  into  the  background,  while  we  se^t  about  forming 
impossible  leaves  and  flowers,  as  in  the  Greek  specimens  of  art. 

Much  has  been  said  in  abuse  of  plaster  :  but  the  fault  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  material  itseli',  but  rather  among  the  architects 
who  use  it,  without  sufticiently  bearing  in  mind  the  necessary 
principle  o^  expressive  propriety.     There  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
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not  be  extensively  emplojed,  for  if  an  architect  thinks  it  more 
durable  than  brick»  and  less  expulsive  than  stone,  he  has  a  right 
to  use  it.  But  he  has  no  right  to  constantly  intmde  it  npon  us 
as  something  which  it  is  not.  Why  score  its  surface  with  sham 
points  ?  Plaster  is  not  made  in  blocks,  but  is  spread  orer  a  wall, 
as  butter  over  bread.  Surely  it  is  possible  to  find  a  suitable  means 
of  ornamentation  for  it.  The  milk-woman  adonis  her  pi^,  and 
ahall  it  be  said  that  the  architect  has  not  mind  enough  to  go  and 
do  likewise  ?  The  artist  in  stone,  the  artist  in  wood,  the  artist 
in  iron,  and  the  artist  in  brick,  have  each  their  own  world  to  work 
in,  which  architectural  propriety  forbids  them  to  overstep. 

The  past  demands  from  us  only  our  respect  We  cannot,  in 
justice  to  ourselves  or  it,  do  more  than  admire  and  learn — ^it  is  not 
for  us  to  blindly  reproduce.  The  "  spirit  which  lived  in  the  age 
and  body  of  the  time  "  is  gone  for  ever.  The  semblance  of  de- 
parted beauty  we  may  imitate ;  but  that  which  animated  it  we 
must  ever  fail  to  catch.  Pygmalion  like,  we  may  carve  statues  of 
those  we  love,  but  we  cannot  give  them  life,  and  the  Promethean 
heat  is  not,  that  can  relume  Freemasonry.* 

If  I  have  spoken  disrespectfully  of  Mr.  Tu£skin  during  my 
remarks — ^which  is  very  likely — I  am  wUling  to  beg  his  pardon 
when  he  has  written  his  last  work,  and  retracted  eveiything 
insulting  which  he  has  said  during  his  life.  Of  course,  as  he 
has  in  public  informed  the  world  in  general  of  his  delight  in  in- 
consistencies, it  is  as  well  to  expect  something  of  the  sort  as  a 
wind-up — a  codicil  to  his  (zZZ-)will,  as  it  were. 

Tom  PnccH. 
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By  Mabt  Etbe. 

{Continusdfrom  page  387.) 

CHAPTER  Vni. 
We  copy  the  report  of  the  trial  from  a  newspaper  of  the  day: — 

THE  BOND-STBEET  BOBBERY. 

This  case,  which  has  excited  so  much  interest,  from  the  pe- 
culiar facts  connected  with  it — the  apparent  absence  of  all  motive 


*Tbe  Freemasons  were  the  architects  of  our  old  cathedrals,  yAio  went 
round  the  country  in  bands,  working  mostly  without  pay,  and  fiving^  ftr  tfae 
time  being,  on  the  bounty  of  leligioos  houses.  Their  names,  from  tlistr 
humble  station  in  life,  have  not  b^n  handed  down  to  ua:  a  diqmwtsnrt 
mneh  to  be  regretted. — En.  A.M. 
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for  committing  such  a  crime,  and  the  previous  good  character 
always  sustained  by  the  prisoner — came  on  to-day.  The  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  was  Mr.  Walters ;  Mr.  Bentham  appeared  for 
the  defence. 

The  prisoner  was  brought  into  Court,  and  placed  at  the  bar. 
His  demeanour  was  perfectly  calm  and  composed.  He  looked 
pale  and  grave,  but  in  good  health. 

On  being  asked  the  usual  question,  whether  he  pleaded  guilty 
or  not  guilty  to  the  charge  brought  against  him,  he  replied 
in  a  low,  clear  voice,  that  was  distinctly  heard  all  through 
the  Court,  "  Not  guilty,  my  lord." 

The  prosecutor,  Robert  Langton,  silk-mercer,  of  Old  Bond 
Street,  was  sworn.  On  hearing  his  name,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
tamed  round,  and  fixed  on  him  a  long,  searching,  melancholy 
glance.  Once  their  eyes  met  The  prosecutor  seemed  much 
agitated,  and  immediately  turned  away,  so  as  not  to  see  the  pri- 
soner ;  nor  did  he  once  look  his  way  again  during  the  trial.  The 
prisoner,  on  the  contrary,  did  not  appear  in  the  least  disconcerted 
at  the  sight  of  the  benefactor  whose  kindness  he  had  so  ill-repaid, 
and  who  was  said  to  be  greatly  altered  and  aged,  from  the  sorrow 
and  disappointment  the  prisoner's  conduct  had  caused  him,  but 
continued  throughout  the  whole  time  the  case  lasted,  to  regard 
the  prosecutor  with  the  same  earnest,  wistful  glance,  appearing 
to  endeavour  again  to  catch  his  eye,  in  which  effort  he  was  not 
successful. 

The  prosecutor  said — "  My  name  is  Robert  Langton.  I  am  a 
silk-mercer  and  linen-draper,  in  Old  Bond  Street.  The  prisoner 
was  my  foreman.  I  had  brought  him  up  and  educated  him  with 
my  own  son,  and  had  frequently  trusted  him  with  thousands,  and 
never  had  the  smallest  reason  to  doubt  his  integrity.  In  fact,  my 
opinion  of  him  was  such,  that  I  meant  at  my  death  to  have  left 
him  one-fourth  of  the  business,  and  made  him  partner  with  my 
son.  (Here,  again,  the  prisoner  was  observed  to  look  earnestly, 
it  might  almost  have  been  said  affectionately,  at  the  prosecutor,  who 
continued.)  On  the  night  of  the  17th  of  May,  I  was  in  my  counting- 
house,  about  nine  o'clock.  It  was  after  business  hours.  The 
prisoner  entered.  (He  had  lived  like  a  son  in  my  house 
before  his  marriage,  and  still  retained  a  latch-key,  by  means  of 
which  he  could  let  himself  in  and  out.)  I  was  surprised  to  see 
him.  He  said — '  I  have  come  to  write  those  letters  to  Chassei-eau 
and  Son  (we  get  our  silks  from  a  fiim  of  that  name  at  Lyons), 
they  ought  to  have  been  written  and  posted  this  morning,  but  I 
had  no  time.'  I  said — *  Will  you  sup  and  sleep  here  ?'  He  re- 
plied-—* No,  thank  you ;  I  am  to  sleep  at  a  friend's,  with  whom  I 
have  an  engagement,  and  I  will  post  the  letters  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning  before  I  come  here.'     He  sat  down  and  wrote,  and  I 
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counted  over  the  money  in  the  cash-box  in  his  presence.  There 
was  a  thousand  pounds  in  gold  and  notes,  and  seven  pounds  in 
silver.  I  do  not  usually  keep  so  much  money  by  me.  I  had  to 
pay  a  large  sum  the  next  day  to. the  principal  of  a  Manchester 
.firm.  Prisoner  knew  this,  of  course ;  in  fact,  he  managed  a  verj 
great  part  of  my  business,  and  knew  all  my  affairs.  My  son  is 
not  so  fond  of  business  as  I  could  wish ;  he  has  not  the  same 
talent  for  it  as  the  prisoner,  and  that  was  one  reason  I  meant  to 
make  them  partners  at  my  death.  I  wished  also  to  benefit  the 
prisoner,  whom  I  had  brought  up,  and  who  was  almost  as  dear 
as  my  son  to  me.  (Here  Uie  prosecutor  s  voice  quivei^  with 
emotion,  and  the  prisoner  cast  on  him  the  same  strange,  inex- 
plicable glance.)  My  son  was  not  at  home  that  week ;  he  was 
staying  with  some  friends ;  he  did  not  return  until  the  week  fol- 
lowing. When  I  had  counted  the  money,  I  put  it  in  the  cash- 
box  and  locked  it,  putting  the  cash-box  into  an  iron  safe,  which  I 
also  locked  in  the  prisoner's  presence.  I  took  the  key.  I  had 
had  larger  sums  in  it  before,  with  his  cognizance.  I  remained 
in  the  counting-house  till  he  had  written  and  sealed  his  lettera. 
As  we  shook  hands  at  parting,  he  said — '  I  shall  be  here  early  to- 
morrow morning,  for  I  sleep  in  town/  I  did  not  ask  him  where. 
He  went  through  the  counting-house  into  the  house,  and  let 
himself  out  at  the  street-door.  My  counting-house  is  at  the  end 
of  one  of  the  inner  shops  or  warehouses,  separated  from  it  by  a 
strong  door,  which  I  bolted  and  barred  that  night  myself.  A  man 
always  sleeps  in  the  warehouses ;  there  is  also  a  large  dog  there 
at  night.  The  counting-house  has  another  door,  which  opens 
into  my  house,  into  my  usual  sitting-room.  There  is  a  lock  to 
the  door  on  the  inner,  or  house  side,  and  two  strong  bolts ;  there 
is  also  a  bolt  on  the  counting-house  side,  but  no  key-hole.  The 
bolt  is  sufficient  to  prevent  any  one  from  coming  in  from  the 
sitting-room  into  the  counting-house  :  that  is  its  use.  After  sup- 
.per  I  locked  and  bolted  the  door  between  my  sitting-room  and  the 
counting-house.  I  fastened  it  on  the  inner  side,  of  course.  I 
left  the  key  in  the  lock.  My  man-servant,  James  Jones,  held  the 
light  while  I  did  so.  Then  I  locked  the  sitting-room  door  lead- 
ing into  the  passage,  on  the  passage  side,  leaving  the  key  in  the 
lock,  and  went  to  bed.  James  Jones  has  been  in  my  seirice 
twenty  years ;  I  have  always  found  him  honest  He  never  knew 
whether  I  kept  large  sums  of  money  by  me  in  the  house  or  not ; 
he  knew,  of  course,  nothing  of  my  affairs.  I  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  barring  my  street-door.  My  son  was  out  late  at  times,  and  on 
such  occasions  he  let  himself  in  with  a  latch-key,  without  dis- 
turbing the  house.  The  key  is  a  very  peculiar  one,  made  oa 
purpose  for  me ;  it  is  not  a  common  latch-key.  Before  I  went  to 
bed  I  asked  Jones  if  all  was  safely  fastened  up  below  sUdrs.  He 
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replied  •  Yes/  It  was  his  duty  to  attend  to  this.  I  went  to  bed. 
About  six  o'clock  Jones  awoke  me.  He  said — *  Sir,  I  think  there 
are  thieves  in  the  house  ;  I  have  heard  strange  noises.'  I  said — 
'  Nonsense  ;  it's  Mr.  Gray  entering  ;  he  slept  in  town,  and  said 
he  should  be  here  early.'  Jones  persisted  it  was  thieves. 
He  said  he  heard  two  voices  distinctly,  and  a  sound  like 
picking  at  a  lock.  I  got  up  and  partly  dressed  myself.  I 
took  a  loaded  pistol  from  my  dressing-table,  aiid  went 
down  stairs,  Jones  following.  We  found  the  passage-door,  which 
1  had  left  locked,  open,  and  I  said — '  You  see  it  is  as  I  said  ;  Mr. 
Gray  has  come  in  by  the  street-door,  and  gone  into  the  counting- 
house.*  I  went  up  to  the  door  that  opened  from  the  sitting-room 
into  the  coanting-house,  and  attempted  to  open  it.  It  was 
unlocked  and  unbolted  on  the  house  side,  but  fastened  on  the 
counting-house  side.  I  dashed  it  in  with  my  foot,  and  rushed  in, 
followed  by  Jones.  There  was  no  one  there  but  the  prisoner. 
He  looked  round  with  a  terrified  expression  of  countenance — he 
was  deadly  pale  and  trembling.  I  said — 'What's  the  matter?' 
He  made  no  reply.  I  said — *  The  safe  is  broken  open  ;  who  has 
done  this  ?  Where  is  the  cash-box  ?'  He  said — *  It's  gone.'  I 
said — *  Who  took  it  ?'  He  replied  *  I  cannot  tell.'  There  were 
two  windows  in  the  counting-house ;  one  looking  to  the  street 
bad  iron  shutters ;  the  other,  looking  into  the  yard,  was  defended 
by  strong  iron  bars  on  the  outside.  It  was  a  very  light  morning. 
I  could  distinctly  see  everything  in  the  counting-house.  Jones 
and  I  examined  the  fastenings  of  the  door  betwixt  the  counting- 
house  and  the  shops,  and  those  of  the  street-window  ;  tliey  were 
both  perfectly  secure,  and  had  not  been  undone.  We  examined 
the  counting-house,  but  could  fmd  no  trace  of  the  cash-box. 
Then  I  turned  quite  sick.  I  sat  down  in  a  chair ;  I  felt  sure 
the  prisoner  was  the  thief.  He  might  have  had  a  confederate, 
bat  the  safe  could  not  have  been  broken  open  without  his  know- 
ledge. I  said — *  William,  I  did  not  think  %jou  would  have  robbed 
me.'  He  replied — *  I  have  not  robbed  you.  Sir ;  the  safe  was 
broken  open,  and  the  cash-box  gone,  when  I  came  here,  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  ago.  I  did  not  take  it'  I  said — '  Who  did,  then  T 
He  answered — *  I  can't  tell  who.'  I  said — *  If  you  did  not  do  it 
yourself,  you  have  connived  at  its  being  done  ;  or  you  would  have 
alarmed  the  house  at  once,  instead  of  bolting  yourself  in  to  pre- 
vent anyone  coming.  Where  is  your  confederate  ?'  He  replied 
•^*  I  have  none ;  I  did  not  do  it'  Then  I  got  angry.  I  ordered 
•lones  to  call  in  the  watchman,  and  I  gave  the  prisoner  in  charge 
for  the  robbery.  The  actual  loss  of  such  a  sum  is  of  small  con- 
sequence to  me ;  I  had  rather  have  lost  ten  thousand  pounds  in 
the  way  of  trade.  I  have  not  yet  recovered  from  the  shock 
the  prisoner's  conduct  has  caused  me.     Nothing  could  have 
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given  me  more  pain,  except  it  had  been  my  own  son  who  tvas 

guilty." 

The  man-servant,  Jones,  was  then  sworn,  and  gave  similar  tes- 
timony. As  it  was  in  substance  the  same  as  ^t  given  by  the 
prosecutor,  we  do  not  transcribe  it. 

,  Joseph  Soames  said — *'  I  was  watchman  on  the  morning  of  the 
18th  of  May.  I  walked  backwards  and  forwards  up  the  street 
I  did  not  see  anybody  coming  out  of  Mr.  Langton's  houses  or 
going  into  it,  except  the  prisoner.  He  went  up  to  the  street-door 
about  six  o'clock.  I  challenged  him.  He  said — *  All  right,  old 
fellow,*  and  showed  me  his  latch-key.  Then  I  saw  it  was  Mr. 
Gray.  I  knew  him  perfectly  well.  He  went  in.  In  about  half- 
an-hour  after — less,  perhaps — James  Jones  came  running  out 
without  his  hat  He  called — '  Watchman !  watch !  hallo,  there ! 
youVe  wanted  ;*  and  in  course  I  runs  up.  Says  he — *  Mr.  Gray's 
broken  open  master's  safe,  and  you're  to  come  to  take  un  into 
custody.*  So  I  went  into  the  counting-house  with  un,  and  there 
I  see  old  Mr.  Langton  and  the  prisoner,  both  on  'em  as  pale  as 
death,  and  quite  flurried.  Mr.  Langton  he  says — ^'Watdmian, 
my  safe  have  been  broken  open,  and  my  cash-box  stolen  from  it, 
and  I  give  this  man  in  charge  for  stealing  of  it  ;*  and  the  prisoner 
says — says  he — '  I  didn't  steal  it ;  it  was  gone  when  I  come  in, 
and  the  safe  broken  open,  and  all  just  as  it  is.*  Then  Mr. 
Langton  he  says,  very  stem — '  It  must  ha*  been  a  confederate  o' 
yours  as  did  it,  or  why  did  you  bolt  that  door  to  prevent  anyone 
coming  in,  instead  of  alarming  the  house  at  once  ?'  and  prisoner 
never  answered  a  word.  So  then  he  says  again — '  Where  is  your 
confederate,  and  what  have  you  done  with  the  money  T  And 
prisoner  says—-'  I  aint  got  ne'er  a  one ;  and  I  can't  tell  anything 
about  the  money.'  So  in  course  I  took  un  to  the  watch-house, 
and  he  were  committed  for  trial." 

This  closed  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution. 

The  prisoner's  counsel,  Mr.  Bentham,  endeavoured  in  various 
ways  to  shake  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses,  but  elicited  nothing 
to  invalidate  their  evidence.  He  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the 
previously  unblemished  character  of  the  prisoner  from  bis 
earliest  youth,  and  on  the  apparent  absence  of  all  motive  to 
commit  such  a  crime,  since  he  was  in  receipt  of  a  handsome  salary, 
more  than  sufficed  for  his  maintenance,  as  he  had  for  some  years 
annually  laid  by  a  part  of  it,  and  had  saved  up  two  hundred 
pounds,  which  were  invested  in  his  wife's  name ;  while  her  re* 
lations  being  wealthy  persons  for  their  rank  in  life,  and  they 
having  come  forward  on  the  occasion  of  his  trial  in  the  most 
liberal  manner,  it  was  to  be  presumed  that  had  he  fallen  into  any 
secret  difficulties,  he  would  naturally  have  applied  to  them  io  the 
fii  St  instance  for  help,  instead  of  committing  an  act  of  feleny  to 
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relieve  himself;  whereas,  it  was  proved  no  such  application  for 
a'isistance  had  ever  been  made  by  him,  because  no  aid  was  re- 
quired. He  then  called  various  persons  to  speak  to  the  prisoner's 
character,  who  had  kno>vn  him  from  boyhood,  and  commented  on 
the  prosecutor's  avowal,  that  he  had  frequently  ti-usted  the  pri  • 
soner  with  much  larger  sums  of  money,  in  fact,  with  thousands 
of  pounds,  and  never  had  the  smallest  reason  to  doubt  his 
integrity ;  and  concluded  by  reminding  the  Judge  and  Jury  that 
instances  had  previously  occurred  in  which  there  did  not  appear 
to  be  the  slightest  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  parties  accused  were 
guilty  of  the  crimes  laid  to  their  charge,  and  yet,  after  their  con- 
viction and  punishment — ^too  late — their  innocence  had  been 
discovered,  and  proved  on  the  clearest  evidence — ^the  voluntary 
confession  of  the  real  criminal.  He  wound  up  with  an  eloquent 
appeal  to  the  Judge  and  Jury,  in  which  he  prayed  tliem  to  remem- 
ber the  blessedness  of  mercy,  and,  also,  how  far  better  it  was  that 
one  or  two  guilty  persons  should  escape  the  punishment  due  to 
their  crimes,  than  that  one  innocent  person  should  suffer  unjustly. 
He  called  on  them  to  observe  that  there  was  no  direct  evidence 
to  prove  that  the  prisoner  had  broken  open  the  safe  and  possessed 
himself  of  the  cash-box  and  its  contents ;  and  as  to  the  fact  of 
his  having  bolted  the  door  of  communication  between  the  count- 
ing-house and  sitting-room,  no  importance  ought  to  be  attached 
to  an  act-  that  had  probably  been  done  in  a  moment  of  extreme 
perturbation  of  mind,  when  the  prisoner,  on  his  arrival  at  the 
house  that  morning,  and  his  entrance  into  the  counting-house, 
was  suddenly  shocked  by  the  discovery  of  the  robbery ;  and  he 
was  doubtless  about  to  alarm  the  house,  when  he  was  himself 
terrified  by  Mr.  Langton  and  his  sei-vant  suddenly  bursting  open 
the  door,  and  charging  him  with  theft — "  a  theft,  gentlemen,  of 
which,  on  my  conscience,  mysterious  as  the  case  appears,  I  believe 
my  unhappy  client  to  be  as  innocent  as  I  am  myself." 

The  Judge  then  summed  up. 

**  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury — The  prisoner  an*aigiied  before  you 
this  day  has  been  accused  of  one  of  the  greatest  crimes  which  it 
is  possible  for  humanity  to  commit.  He  was,  it  appears,  left  an 
orphaa  in  early  childhood.  The  prosecutor  not  only  shielded  his 
infancy  from  want,  but  educated  him  with  his  own  son,  bringing 
him  up  to  the  same  occupation — that  of  a  silk-mercer,  and  in- 
tending, at  his  death,  to  leave  him  one-fourth  of  a  very  lucrative 
business.  He  received,  meanwhile,  a  very  handsome  salaiy,  and 
had  done  so  for  some  years.  He  was  married,  but  had  no  family 
to  support ;  and  it  appears  difficult  to  surmise  what  could  have 
led  him  to  commit  an  act  of  such  deep,  such  base  ingratitude  as 
to  rob  his  benefactor — one  who  had  been  a  father  to  him — unless 
he  had,  in  some  evil  hour,  become  a  gambler  ?   What  his  motives 
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or  indacements  were,  it  is  needless  now  to  conjeeiore.  It  is 
enough  that  it  appears  on  the  dearest  evidence — ^that  of  the  pro- 
secntor,  a  man  of  unhlemished  int^;rity,  and  his  old,  tried,  and 
faithfiil  servant,  James  Jones — that  on  the  night  of  the  17th  of 
May,  the  prisoner  returned  after  the  usual  business  hours  to  the 
counting-house,  under  pretence  of  having  certain  letters  to  write 
to  a  firm  in  Lyons.  That  he,  in  effect,  sat  down  and  wrote  such 
letters,  the  prosecutor  being  engaged  while  he  did  so  in  counting 
over  the  contents  of  his  cash-box,  which  amounted  to  one  thou- 
sand pounds  in  gold  and  notes,  and  seven  pounds  in  silver.  That 
when  he  had  thus  counted  it  over,  the  prosecutor  locked  up  this 
sum  in  the  cash-box,  and  for  further  security  placed  the  eaah-box 
within  an  iron  safe,  which  he  locked  in  the  prisoner's  presence, 
taking  away  the  key.  The  prisoner,  having  finished  his  letters, 
was  asked  by  the  prosecutor  to  sup  and  sleep  at  his  house,  an 
invitation  he  declined  under  the  plea  of  a  pre-engagement  They 
then  shook  hands,  and  the  prisoner,  passing  through  the  sitting- 
room,  let  himself  out  at  the  street-door,  saying,  as  he  went,  tliat 
he  shotdd  be  early  in  the  morning,  as  he  was  going  to  sleep  in 
town.  That  the  prosecutor  bolted  and  locked  the  door  of  com- 
munication between  the  counting-house  and  the  shops,  and  that 
between  the  counting-house  and  the  sitting-room,  with  his  own 
hands,  taking  away  the  key  of  the  door  between  the  shops  and 
counting-house,  and  also  locking  the  sitting-room  door  leading 
into  the  passage,  before  retiring  to  rest.  That  about  six  o'clock 
the  next  morning  he  was  awaked  by  his  old  servant,  who  said 
thieves  were  in  the  house.  That  they  two  went  down  staii-s,  and 
found  the  door  leading  from  the  passage  to  the  sitting-room,  which 
they  had  left  locked  the  night  before,  open.  That  when  they 
reached  the  counting-house  door,  Mr.  Langton  attempted  to  open 
it,  and  found  it  unlocked  and  unbolted  on  the  sitting-room  side, 
but  fastened  from  within.  That  on  entering,  after  bursting  it 
open,  they  found  the  prisoner  there,  with  every  sign  of  guilt  and 
perturbation  in  his  appearance,  he  being  so  much  startled  and 
flurried  that  he  had  not  presence  of  mind  to  conceal  his  emotion. 
That  they  found  the  iron  safe  had  been  broken  open,  and  the 
cash-box,  with  its  contents,  abstracted.  That  thereupon  the 
prosecutor  charged  the  prisoner  with  having  taken  it,  which  he 
strenuously  denied.  That  on  examination,  the  various  shutters, 
bars,  and  bolts  of  the  door  between  the  shops  and  counting- 
house,  and  of  the  windows,  were  found  to  be  perfect  in  their 
integrity,  as  were  also  those  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  house 
where  ingress  could  have  been  effected ;  and  thereupon  the  pro- 
secutor, being  in  his  own  mind  convinced  that  the  prisoner  was 
the  thief,  called  in  the  watch  and  gave  him  in  charge  for  tlie 
robbery,  and  he  was  consequently  conveyed  to  the  watch-house  and 
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duly  committed  for  trial.  This  is  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution. 
I  regret,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  to  say  that  there  seems  hut  little 
to  adduce  in  contondiction  to  this  strong  circumstantial  evidence 
against  the  prisoner.     On  his  being  charged  with  the  theft  he 
denied  it ;  but  we  all  know  that  such  denials  on  the  part  of  the 
accused,  unsupported  by  a  tittle  of  evidence,  go  for  nothing ;  no  • 
prisoner  would  ever  be  found  guilty,  if  we  were  to  believe  his 
own  statement  of  innocence.    At  the  same  time,  it  is  my  duty  to  • 
draw  your  attention  to  certain  points  in  this  melancholy  history 
which  tend  to  throw  a  shadow — ^I  grieve  to  say  a  very  faint 
shadow — over  the  certainty  of  the  prisoner's  guilt     They  are 
these.     First,  the  absence  of  all  motive  on  his  part,  since  he  is 
proved  not  to  have  been  in  want  of  money,  so  far  as  we  know. 
Next,  the  fact  that  having  borne  an  irreproachable  character  from ' 
his  youth,  he  had  for  ten  years  filled  the  responsible  post  of 
foreman  to  the  prosecutor,  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  his  em- 
ployer, and  discharged  its  duties  with  zeal  and  integrity.     We 
have  it  from  the  prosecutor's  own  lips  that  he  had  repeatedly 
trusted  the  prisoner  with  far  larger  sums  than  that  he  stands 
accused  of  stealing.    Lastly,   the   strange  fact,  that  on  being 
challenged  by  the  watchman,  he  should  at  once  have  shown  his 
latch-key  and  entered  so  openly ;  and  the  still  stranger  one,  that 
having  this  pass-key  he  did  not  leave  the  house,  after  the  robbery 
was  committed,  by  the  same  means  ;  and  thereby  evade  all  sus- 
picion of  being  concerned  in  it,  by  keeping  out  of  the  way  until 
such  time  as  it  had  been  discovered  by  the  servants  in  the  morn- 
ing.    But  then  again,  why,  if  he  was  really  innocent,  did  he  not 
at  once  call  his  master,  Mr.  Langton,  and  alarm  the  house  on  the 
discovery  of  the  robbery,  instead  of  so  mysteriously  fastening 
himself  in  the  counting-house?    Looking,  I  say,  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  at  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  I  cannot  but  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  prisoner's  strange  and  singular  con- 
duct resulted  from  the  natural  perturbation  of  mind  that  a  man, 
not  wholly  depraved,   must  feel  after  committing  so  great  a 
crime  as  robbing  his  benefactor  and  father ;  or,  perhaps,  from 
that  strange  want  of  consideration  by  which  Providence  often 
permits  a  criminal  to  defeat  his  own  aims,  and  ensure  detection 
at  the  very  moment  of  fancied  security.     Taking,  therefore,  all 
these  facts  into  your  consideration,  it  is  for  you,  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  to  determine    whether  the  prisoner  be   innocent  or 
guilty  of  this  crime." 

The  Jury  then  retired.  After  an  absence  of  about  ten  minutes 
they  returned  into  Court,  and  the  foreman  said,  "  My  lord,  we 
are  all  unanimous.  We  find  the  prisoner  guilty  of  the  crime 
laid  to  his  charge." 

At  this  moment  a  shriek,  so  piercing,  so  agonizing  in  its  tone 
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that  eveiy  one  there  shuddered,  rang  through  the  Court,  and  wis 
followed  by  a  heavy  sound,  as  of  some  one  falling.  The  prisoner 
clasped  his  hands  convulsively,  and  exoiaimed,  **  My  poor  wife !" 
while  large  tears  fell  from  his  eyes.  The  prosecutor  also  appeared 
deeply  agitated,  especially  when  the  prisoner's  exclamation  was 
confirmed  by  its  being  ascertained  that  it  was  the  prisoner's  wife 
who  had  fainted.  The  Judge  directed  that  she  should  be  carried 
out  of  Court,  and  every  possible  attention  paid  to  her. 

When  order  was  restored,  the  crier  put  the  usual  question — 
**  William  Gray,  can  you  assign  any  just  reason  why  sentence 
should  not  be  passed  upon  you  ?''  Upcm  which,  contrary  to  all 
precedent,  the  prisoner,  in  a  firm,  clear  tone,  replied,  "  Yes ;  for 
I  here  publicly  protest  my  innocence  of  the  crime  laid  to  my 
charge." 

His  lordship,  after  remarking  on  the  base  ingratitude  of  the 
prisoner,  sentenced  him  to  be  transported  for  the  term  of  his 
natural  life. 

The  prisoner  folded  his  arms,  drew  his  figure  ixp  to  its  Ml 
height,  and  looking  the  Judge  in  the  face,  said,  with  calm 
dignity,  '*  My  lord,  you  will  know,  one  day,  that  I  am  innocent  of 
this  crime.'' 

He  was  then  removed,  and  taken  back  to  prison. 

Let  us  lay  the  old  newspaper — thirty  years  old-*-down,  and 
return  to  William  Gray's  family. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

After  the  unhappy  Agnes  had  somewhat  recovered,  her  brother 
and  sister  tenderly  reconveyed  her  home.  As  George  had  fore- 
seen, the  shock  of  finding  her  husband  proved  guilty  was  a 
terrible  one.  She  had  stood  so  firm,  so  immoveable  on  his  in- 
nocence. The  earthquake  came,  the  earth  yawned  like  a  cavenii 
the  ground  slipped  firom  under  her  feet ;  she  stretched  out  her 
arms  for  succour,  clutched  with  the  grasp  of  despair  at  the 
smallest  twig  or  blade  of  grass  for  support,  and  they  snapped  and 
gave  way  in  her  hands.  Then  there  was  an  upheaving  of  the 
strong  foundations  of  the  earth,  the  mountains  tremble^  huge 
trees  bent  like  reeds,  darkness  veiled  the  heavens,  the  land  and 
the  waters  rolled  together  with  a  loud  crash.  All  was  over !  Yes- 
terday-— beauty,  fertility,  rich  golden  promise  for  the  future; 
to-day — blackened  rains,  desolation,  and  despair.  Such  had  been 
the  trial  to  her. 

Yes,  it  was  all  over.     There  was  nothing  to  hope  or  fear  more. 
He  was  guilty.     She  felt  it.     She  could  not  doubt  it  now.   I^ 
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was  all  proved.  He  had  not  even  adduced  the  smallest  plea  for 
his  justification.  He  had  not  alleged  anything  that  could  tend, 
however  remotely,  to  throw  the  blame  on  others.  He  had  not 
even  defended  himself.  Why,  unless  he  was  guilty  ?  Why  did 
he  so  obstinately  refuse  to  say  where,  and  in  what  company,  he 
spent  that  terrible  night,  unless  the  acknowledgment  would  tend 
to  criminate  him  fur^er  ?  Oh  !  he  was  guilty.  William  was  a 
tliief.  Oh,  that  the  grave  would  cover  her — hide  her  from  all 
eyes.  Oh,  that  she  could  be  dead,  cold,  senseless,  unconscious  of 
her  great  despair. 

If  he  had  died  (she  used  to  feel  as  if  she  could  not  survive 
him),  well,  there  would  have  been  the  hope  of  reunion — ^that 
would,  at  least,  have  been  a  holy  sorrow.  If  she  had  lived  al'ter 
his  death,  she  could  have  mourned  for  him  as  a  good  and  honest 
man.  She  could  have  thought  of  him  every  day — all  day ;  re- 
called every  look,  every  little  endearment  that  had  ever  passed 
between  them ;  reverenced  his  memory.  Yes,  death  would  have 
been  a  merciful  affliction  to  this. 

This  destroyed  all  memories — M  hope.  She  could  never  bear 
to  look  back  even  to  the  past ;  to  think  how  much  she  had  loved 
one  so  unworthy  of  her  love ;  and  there  rose  up  in  her  mind 
such  a  vivid  picture  of  past  happiness — ^bygone  scenes  of  do- 
mestic love,  that  could  never,  never  be  renewed.  She  could  see 
herself  in  that  Hampstead  parlour,  where  they  would  never  sit 
again.  She  felt  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder ;  his  voice  low— 
sofUy  modulated  to  accents  of  the  deepest  tenderness — thrilled 
trough  her  heart ;  his  kisses  trembled  on  her  lips.  It  seemed 
as  if  some  mocking  fiend  held  up  to  her  all  these  scenes  in 
fresh  and  strong  reality,  and  then,  with  mocking  malice,  told 
her  to  compare  them  with  this. 

THIS  :— 

The  present ;  the  actual.  The  fact  that  she  was  a  felon's  wife. 
If  there  is  one  human  affliction  unbearable — that  no  words  can 
portray,  no  language  depict,  compared  with  which  all  others  are 
as  dust  in  the  balance,  it  is  when  a  lofty,  generous,  affectionate, 
and  sensitive  nature  first  learns  that  it  has  loved  unworthily. 
When  the  idol  in  the  heart's  temple  falls  on  his  face  to  the 
ground,  and  lies  there,  shivered  to  pieces,  not  to  be  put  together 
again.  In  poverty,  in  sickness,  when  those  we  love  go  down  to 
an  early  and  little  expected  grave,  there  is  comfort.  The  blow 
seems  to  come  from  God.  To  God  we  cry  for  succour ;  in  God 
we  find  strength.  But  in  the  first  overwhelming  days  of  a  soul* 
crashing  sorrow,  such  as  that  Agnes  now  experienced,  prayer 
seems  a  mockery — there  is  no  longer  love  or  trust  in  man,  nor 
dependance  upon  God. 

Agnes  thought  how  she  had  prayed  for  wisdom  to  choose  right. 
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for  God*s  direction,  when  WiUiam  first  4^red  her  his  lo?e ;  for 

a  blessing  upon  their  union  afterwards. 

This  was  the  answer  to  humble,  earnest,  hopefnl  piajer ;  to 
strenaous  endeavours  to  serre  God;  to  benefit  her  iellow- 
ereatnres ;  to  aspirations  for  a  purer,  holier  life !  This  the  Mess- 
ing she  had  sought ! 

Oh !  it  is  not  the  careless,  the  thoughtless,  the  unfeeling,  the 
selfish  and  the  wicked,  that  stand  in  danger  of  unbelief.  It  is 
the  pure,  tlie  lofty-spirited,  the  loving,  praying,  bdieving  hsart, 
that  when  it  finds  ''  ihs  heavens  above  it  brass,  and  the  earth  under- 
neath, iron  r  sees  the  dew  of  God  s  blessing  fall  on  all  ait>nnd, 
except  iiself:  '*  that  cries  and  waits  long,  and  yet  there  is  no  answer, 
neither  any  to  help ;"  that  is  most  liable  to  seasons  of  depression 
and  doubt — *'  When  it  comes  into  deep  waters,  when  the  floods 
overflow" 

George  would  have  been  better  satisfied  if  his  sister  had 
broken  out  as  before  into  bitter  reproaches  against  all  who  dis- 
believed in  William's  innocence,  or  if  her  sorrow  had  relieved 
itself  bj  tears.  But  she  remained  cold,  silent,  tearless,  turned 
as  it  were  to  stone,  by  the  greatness  of  her  grief. 

She  seldom  spoke,  and  took  no  notice  of  any  person  or  thing, 
not  even  attempting  to  occupy  herself,  but  sitting  listlessly  for 
hours  in  the  same  attitude  of  despairing  dejection.  The  irrita- 
bility, the  nervousness,  the  anxiety  were  all  gone ;  she  was  sad, 
quiet,  and  gentle,  but  there  was  a  depth  of  sorrow  in  that  pale 
face,  in  those  glazed,  hea^y  eyes,  that  made  George's  heart  ache 
to  look  at 

<*  Emily,"  said  he  to  his  wife,  "  she  must  be  roused  out  of  this 
stupor  in  any  way,  or  she  will  die.  I  have  seen  William  today, 
and  he  wishes  to  see  her.  I  think  the  sight  of  him  might  do 
her  good ;  it  might  make  her  cry,  and  relieve  her." 

"  She  said  to-day  she  wished  to  see  him,"  said  Emily,  «  and  I 
replied  I  would  ask  you  to  obtain  permission  for  her  to  do  so. 
She  made  no  answer,  and  did  not  speak  again  till  you  came  in 
to  dinner." 

"  I  have  procured  an  order  for  her  to  see  him  to-morrow,  if 
she  likes  it" 

"  Agnes,"  said  George  in  the  evening,  as  they  all  sat  together 
after  tea,  "  I  saw  poor  William  to-day.  He  looks  very  pale  and 
sad,  and  wishes  very  much  to  see  you  before  he  sails.  He  is  to 
leave  England  in  six  weeks.  Would  you  like  to  see  him  to- 
morrow ?" 

"  Yes,'*  responded  Agnes,  without  raising  her  eyes  from  the 
floor. 

"  What  time  would  you  like  to  go  ?** 

**  When  you  please." 
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"  Then  we  will  go  at  ten  o'clock." 

"  Very  well." 

At  ten  the  next  morning  Agnea  came  down  realy  dressed. 
She  silently  put  her  arm  within  her  brother's,  and  they  walked 
through  the  streets  together  to  Newgate. 

"  How  full  London  always  is ;  what  a  crowd  of  people,"  said 
George. 

•'  Is  it?"  said  Agnes  vacantly. 

"  Yes ;  don't  vou  see  it  is  ?  And  it's  oppressively  hot  too,  to- 
day.    Does  the  heat  fatigue  you  ?    Do  you  feel  faint  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  about  weather." 

There  was  no  keeping  up  a  conversation  in  this  manner. 
George  felt  it  best  to  be  silent.  And  it  is  thus  true  sympathy  is 
ever  shown,  by  falling  in  with  the  sufferer's  humour.  Not  by 
vain,  frivolous  attempts  at  a  consolation  the  heart  is  not  prepared 
to  admit.  For  all  deep  grief  is  as  an  overflowing  stream,  which 
must  run  its  course,  and  only  gathers  force  when  barriers  are 
opposed  to  it,  but  in  time  it  exhausts  itself;  the  waters  subside,  the 
green  fields  re-appear,  the  bushes  and  flowers  lift  np  their  heads, 
all  things  flourish  more  luxuriantly  for  the  inundation  which  has 
enriched  and  fertilized  the  soil.  George  trusted  to  time.  He 
showed  his  sympathy  by  tender,  compassionate*  kindness,  rather 
than  by  words.  He  did  not  trouble  her  by  cut-and-dry  common- 
place trite  sayings,  and  reproofs  for  want  of  proper  resignation 
and  submission  to  God's  will,  that  come  but  badly  from  worldly 
lips,  and  from  persons  who  cannot  measure  the  depth,  the 
weight  of  an  afiiietion  they  have  never  felt.  He  was  not  a  common- 
place person.  He  could  feel  sympathy  for  others.  Did  not 
tliink,  selfishly,  how  dull  the  society  of  the  unhappy  and  sorrowftil 
was,  and  cease  to  care  for  them  when  they  could  no  longer 
amuse  him.  He  thought  what  a  terrible  afiiietion  had  befallen 
them  ;  he  wished  he  knew  how  to  comfort  them ;  his  great  heart 
swelled  with  tender  pity  for  them  till  it  almost  grew  too  large, 
and  seemed  to  choke  him ;  and  the  low,  broken  words,  the  slight 
tremble  in  the  voice,  the  moist  eye,  told  the  sufferers  that  their 
sorrow  was  his  sorrow,  their  grief  his  grief. 

That  is  Sympathy. 

After  justice,  the  rarest  virtue  among  mankind;  perhaps 
because  no  thoroughly  selfish  person  can  feel  it.  They  cannot 
endure  anything  painful  to  themselves.  What  if  ihey  are 
Christians  by  name  ?  They  take  no  heed  to  the  conmiandment, 
"  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens."  They  have  their  own  load  to 
carry — "  Quite  enough  for  them,"  they  say.  They  will  not 
touch  those  of  other  people,  even  with  so  much  as  a  finger. 
"  Bear  another's  burden,  indeed  !"  Let  4he  over-laden,  weary, 
disheartened  pilgrim  take  it  up  himself — tramp  on  if  he  can, 
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lie  down  and  die  if  he  can't — and  leave  them  to  danee  and  smg 
and  make  meny.  I  have  read  and  heard  a  great  manj  discns- 
aions  as  to  whether  men  were  anperior  to  women.  I  bold  that 
they  are,  I  have  raxdtf  seen  true  sympathy  evinced  by  a  man  ; 
ntwr  by  a  woman.  A  woman's  sympathies  lie  solely  in  the  narrow 
circle  of  home  afiSBCtions.  Out  of  them  she  has  no  heart.  For 
her  husband,  her  children,  her  family,  no  sacrifice  is  too  heroie ; 
no  effort  too  great  for  her  affectionate  devotion.  Bnt  there  her 
generosity  ends.    She  is  not  capable  of  friendship.    A  man  is. 

N'imporUf  ilfatU  suivre  sa  destinie. 

George  saw  his  sister  to  the  door  of  her  husband's  cell,  and 
left  her,  promising  to  return  for  her  in  two  hours. 

When  she  entered,  the  prisoner  sat  with  his  back  to  the  door, 
reading.  As  the  bolt  grated  in  unfastening,  and  the  door  opened, 
he  turned  round. 

'*  Agnes  !'*  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  joy ;  and  he  rose  and  folded 
her  closely  in  his  arms. 

**  Yes — Agnes.  How  are  you,  William  ?"  These  words  were 
spoken  in  a  cold,  freezing,  constrained  voice. 

He  looked  at  her.  *' Then  ^u  believe  in  my  guilt.  Yowhave 
ceased  to  love  me,  Agnes  P" 

'<  J  have  not  ceased  to  love  you.  If  I  had  I  should  not  be 
here." 

''  But  you  believe  I  am  guilty.  I  am  innocent.  On  my  soul, 
Agnes,  I  am  innocent" 

''  William,"  said  Agnes,  in  a  freezing  tone,  '*  do  not  add  sin  to 
sin,  unless,  indeed,  you  could  give  me  proof  of  your  innocence. 
But  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  that  I  want  to  talk  of— our 
prospects." 

•  *'  Our  prospects,"  he  said,  somewhat  bitterly.  *'  My  prospecu 
you  know ;  for  yours — ^yours,  Agnes,  I  wish  they  were  brighter. 
Thank  God,  the  little  sum  I  did  save  was  ail  invested  in  your 
name.  I  meant  it  as  a  provision  for  you  in  case  of  my  death. 
You  will  soon  be  as  much  a  widow  as  ^  I  vma  dead.  I  hope^  after 
a  time,  you  will  get  over  this  great  grief,  and — I  was  going  to  say 
— forget  me,  hut  I  cannot  wish  that  I  don't — I  can't  Oh,  Agnes, 
this  comes  hardest  of  aU — to  feel  that  I  have  lost  your  love,'' 

She  widied  to  comfort  him — she  felt  there  was  such  a  des- 
pairing sorrow  in  his  voice.  She  wished  to  assure  him  she  loved 
him  as  much  as  ever ;  but  she  could  not  do  it-— it  wasn't  tme. 
She  felt  he  spoke  truth — ^that  he  was  not  to  her  what  he  had 
been — that  he  had  fallen  in  her  estimation — that  in  her  heart 
there  were  the  ties  of  habit,  duly ;  a  sort  of  dreary  affection,  like 
a  ray  of  lights  struggling  in  among  clouds  and  darkness ;  bat 
that  love,  reverence,  were  gone.  What  could  she  say?  She 
went  up  to  him,  sat  down  on  his  knee,  and  put  her  arms  leimd 
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his  neck.  She  wished  so  very  much  to  be  able  to  find  one  loving, 
comforting  word,  to  be  able  to  .put  off  that  icj  coldness.  The 
constramed  tone  of  her  own  voice  saddened  her.  She  wonld 
have  given  the  world  to  be  able  to  look  and  speak  as  she  used  to 
do — and  she  couldnt.  She  laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder  and 
wept  Those  were  the  first  tears  she  had  shed  since  the  trial. 
He  let  her  sit  there.  He  did  not  kiss  her,  or  clasp  her  in  his 
arms.  An  invisible  but  impassable  barrier  seemed  to  have 
sprung  up  between  them — ^they  could  not  again  be  one  heart  and 
one  soul,  as  before. 

"  I  do  love  you,  William,  still — in  spite  of  all,"  said  Agnes,  as 
soon  as  she  could  speak,  "  and  I  am  come  to  prove  it — to  tell 
you  that  I  shall  follow  you  to  New  South  Wales — that  we  shall 
not  be  parted  long/' 

'<  My  own  Agnes  !"  he  exclaimed  in  a  joyful  tone ;  but  checked 
by  the  coldness  of  her  manner,  by  his  involuntary  embrace  being 
unretumed,  he  went  on  gravely — "  Your  resolve  is  a  very  gene- 
rous one,  and  like  my"— (this  word  was  spoken  tremulously — 
doubtfully)  — ^** Agnes.  But  it  must  not  be.  I  must  bear  my  doom 
alone,  and  you,  dearest,  had  better  return  to  your  father's — to 
Elmingham." 

**  I  shall  do  my  duty,  William,  and  that  is  to  follow  my  husband.'* 

"  Agnes,  it  is  impossible." 

•«I  shall  do  it/' 

"  fiut  you  know  that  I  shall  have  no  home  to  give  you.  From 
the  moment  that  I  land  in  the  colony  I  shall  be  a  slave,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes.  Assigned  to  a  master,  Avho  may  flog  me 
if  he  likes  (or  at  least  procure  an  order  for  my  punishment  from 
a  neighbour),  and  if  I  resist  I  shall  be  hung.  Oh,  my  God ! 
What  a  lot !  You  see,  Agnes — you  must  see — ^you  cannot  follow 
me.  I  could  not  protect  you.  I  could  not  maintain  you.  My 
labour  will  belong  to  my  master." 

"Then  I  shall  work  for  you." 

"  My  dear  Agnes,  I  deeply  feel  the  kindness  of  your  intention, 
bat  once  again — it  cannot  60." 

« It  mil  ber 

**  But  I  do  not  know  where  I  am  to  be  sent — to  what  district 
— ^what  county — to  whom  I  may  be  assigned." 

**  It  will  be  known  at  Sydney.    I  shall  follow  you  there;." 
Does  George  know  of  your  intention  ?" 
I  have  not  mentioned  it  to  anyone  yet." 

**  I  thought  so.  He  would  dissuade  you  from  iti — evety  true 
friend  would.  My  dear  Agnes,  you  must  see  yourself  it  is  an 
imi)ossible  scheme.  All  the  money  invested  in  your  name,  and 
all  you  could  raise  by  the  sale  of  your  furniture,  would  not 
amount  to  three  hundred  pounds.     The  voyage  out  and  your 
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outfit  would  cost  at  least  a  hundred — ^a  woman  delicately  brought 
up  like  you  could  not  go  as  a  steerage  passenger." 

"  I  would,  if  there  were  no  other  way." 

"  It  would  be  impossible,  Agnes;  you  do  not  know  the  class  of 
people  with  whom  you  would  be  obliged  to  herd.** 

"  If  I  were,  it  would  only  be  for  six  or  eight  months ;  but  1 
do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  go  out  in  that  way.** 

**  1  shall  perhaps  be  an  assigned  servant  far  up  the  country, 
and  when  you  landed  in  Sydney  you  would  not  know  a  soul  to 
advise  or  direct  you;  you  would  be  utterly  friendless  and 
helpless." 

*'  1  shall  be  in  the  right  path ;  God  will  help  me.'* 

**  But,  Agnes,  you  have  not  reflected  on  the  subject ;  you  do 
not  know  the  sort  of  country  to  which  I  am  about  to  be  sent. 
It  is  not  like  England.  There  are  no  roads,  no  coaches,  no 
modes  of  conveyance  from  one  part  to  another,  except  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinage  of  Sydney.  It  is  for  the  most  part  an  uncul- 
tivated, unknown  country,  inhabited  by  a  race  of  ferocious 
savages,  but  little  of  its  vast  desert  regions  and  rocky  fastnesses 
explored  by  the  white  man.  The  colonists,  as  I  leam  froui 
this  book,  lent  me  by  the  governor  of  the  gaol,  are  mostly  lai^ge 
sheep-owners  and  graziers,  owning  immense  flocks  and  herds, 
which  they  pasture  under  the  care  of  convict  servants ;  not  on 
their  own  farms,  as  here  in  England,  but  out  in  the  illimitable 
wilderness,  like  the  patriarchs  of  old,  wherever  grass  and  water 
may  be  found — the  shepherd  shifting  his  tent  from  place  to  place, 
as  the  supply  of  water  becomes  scarce,  from  the  intense  heat  of 
that  arid  clime,  or  the  pasturage  exhausted.  Think,  if  I  were 
leading  such  a  life,  far  away  in  the  dense  scrub  and  immense 
plains  of  New  South  Wales,  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  you, 
and  knowing  that  you,  my  dearest,  were  alone  among  strangers, 
your  little  stock  of  money  perhaps  spent,  perhaps  struggling  with 
absolute  want,  or  forced  to  employ  yourself  in  a  menial  capacity, 
to  drudge  as  a  servant,  that  you  might  not  starve,  and  I  flRr  away, 
unable  to  help  you.  Or  if  1  knew — what  would  be  worse — ^that 
you  were  trying,  alone,  unaided,  to  make  your  way  to  me  through 
pathless  forests,  through  sandy  deserts,  where  there  is  no  water, 
among  savage  tribes,  and  wild,  lawless,  debased  men,  rendered 
more  savage  and  more  degraded  by  brutal  tyranny  and  slavery-^ 
would  not  my  sufferings  be  increased  tenfold  by  anxiety  and  dis- 
tress for  you  ?  On  my  account,  therefore,  dearest, /or  my  $akt,  give 
this  wild  plan  up,  and  think  of  it  no  more.*' 

"  Other  women,  William,  have  followed  their  husbands.  Yeais 
ago  I  remember  reading  of  some  who  did.  They  did  not  go 
through  such  difficulties  as  you  (mticipate  for  me.  I  can  do  what 
others  have  done." 
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"  My  dciir  Agnes,  those  women  belonged  to  a  different  class  of 
society.  They  had  been  used  to  roughness  and  vice ;  they  were 
not  delicately  brought  up  ;  they  had  always  been  used  to  coarse 
fare  and  hard  work;  they  were  better  fitted  to  struggle  with 
hardships.  What  would  be  impossible  for  yon  was  easy  to  tliem. 
I  should  be  miserable,  Agnes,  in  reflecting  what  I  had  brought 
on  you.  My  darling  wife,  for  my  sake  I  entreat  you  to  remain 
in  England ;  return  to  your  father's  house,  from  which  I  wish, 
indeed,  I  had  never  taken  you,  to  bring  you  to  all  this  sorrow. 
God  knows  I  did  not  foresee  it  I  hoped  to  have  shielded  you 
from  all  ill,  as  far  as  one  human  being  can  protect  another.  Or 
if  you  do  not  like  that,  remain  in  our — in  the  cottage  at  H amp- 
stead,  and  earn  a  maintenance  by  letting  apartments  ;  or  consult 
George — ^you  couldn't  have  a  kinder  or  a  better  adviser  as  to  what 
you  should  do  than  your  brother ;  but  do  not  attempt  to  follow 
me — it  would  be  sheer  madness." 

Agnes  said  no  more.  She  saw  the  subject  pained,  rather  than 
comforted  him,  but  her  mind  was  made  up  ;  it  did  not  waver  for 
an  instant.  Now,  however,  she  judged  it  best  not  to  harass  or 
distress  him,  by  dwelling  on  a  plan  he  so  entirely  disapproved. 
Therefore  she  said — 

**  Well,  then,  William,  is  there  anything  else  I  can  do  that 
would  comfort  you?  Anything  you  wish  done  for  you  in 
England  ?" 

*'  No,  Agnes  ;  nothing  that  you  can  do.  I  should  have  liked 
to  have  repaid  George  all  the  money  he  has  so  liberally  expended 
for  my  defence,  but  to  do  so  would  leave  you  penniless.  I  hope 
God  will  repay  him.  If  I  live,  and  am  able  to  get  my  emanci« 
pation,  as  I  find  some  convicts  have  done  after  several  years  of 
good  conduct,  I  trust  to  be  able  to  repay  him  by  the  produce  of 
my  own  labour — till  then  I  leave  it  with  God.'' 

"  But,  William,  are  there  no  small  comforts  which  would  be 
useful  to  you,  and  which  I  could  procure  for  you?" 

''  I  should  not  be  allowed  to  enjoy  them.  The  object  of  Uie 
sentence  is  to  punish,  not  to  reform.  Even  my  dress  is  provided 
by  Government,  and  I  must  wear  as  much  and  no  more  clothing 
tliaa  it  provides.  But  I  should  like  a  bag,  with  a  housewife  full 
of  needles  and  pins,  and  some  thread  and  silk,  scissors,  buttons, 
and  such  things,  if  you  would  make  me  one  yourself.  I  shall 
have  to  mend  my  own  clothes  yon  know,  now,  Agnes,"  he  said, 
mournfully,  "  and  I  shall  value  these  things  very  much,  if  you 
will  make  them  for  me  as  a  farewell  gift.  I  should  like,  too,  a 
few  quires  of  paper,  some  pens,  pencils,  and  ink.  I  do  not  think 
they  would  take  these  things  from  me  :  and  if,  Agnes,  you  would 
give  me  your  Bible,  and  send  a  lock  of  your  hair  in  the  inside,  I 
will  always  keep  it  in  memory  of  you." 
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He.  spoke  like  one  taking  a  last  farewell — in  a  tone  of  grave 
tenderness.  So,  indeed,  he  felt  it  to  be.  When  he  stopped,  it 
was  plain  he  was  completely  overcome  by  feelings  to  which  he 
would  not  give  way. 

Agnes  replied  in  a  low  voice — ^*  I  will  do  all  yon  wish,  William ; 
be  sare  you  shall  have  everything  yon  desire." 

I  cannot  dwell  on  what  passed  afterwards.  What  could  I  say 
that  would,  in  any  degree,  portray  the  bitter  fe^ings  of  the  man 
who  was  about  to  be  torn  in  the  prime  of  life  from  his  country, 
his  friends,  his  home,  and  a  wife  that  he  passionately  loved.  True, 
he  was  a  convicted  felon  ;  but  that  did  not  make  his  sufferings  less. 
His  doom  appeared  all  the  harder  to  him  when  he  looked  upon 
his  £Edr  young  wife,  and  there  rose  up  before  his  mind's  eye  his 
Hampstead  home,  with  all  its  modest  comforts  and  enjoyments — 
all  the  happiness  which  was  now  passed  away — ^fob  svsb. 

Sadly,  drearily,  they  had  met  in  this  prison  cell — he  clothed 
in  the  badge  of  his  degradation— ^his  felon's  dress;  and  she 
wounded  to  the  heai't's  core  in  seeing  it,  and  yet  enduring  a 
deadlier  pang  as  she  thought — "  that  squalid  outward  garb  was 
but  a  type  of  his  inward  baseness."  For  remember,  reader,  that 
in  his  case  ingratitude  was  added  to  guilt ;  he  had  not  only 
robbed,  but  robbed  his  kindest  friend — ^his  benefactor.  Sad  and 
dreary,  and  hopeless,  therefore, .  had  been  the  meeting  between 
the  honourable,  high-souled  wife,  and  the  sordid  felon.  Sad  and 
dreary  was  the  separation  betwixt  those  who  were  to  meet  but 
twice  or  thrice  more,  and  then  part  for  ever. 

You  know,  he  did  not  know  she  still  held  firm  her  purpose  to 
follow  him.  When  she  went,  and  the  door  closed  behind  her,  he 
felt  as  if  his  light  was  withdrawn,  and  she  had  left  darkness 
behind  her. 

"  Twice  more,"  he  thought,  "  I  shall  see  that  dear  face — only 
twice  more." 

Yet  much — deeply  as  he  loved  her,  he  was  sincere  in  not 
wishing  her  to  follow  him.  He  could  not  endure  to  think  she 
should  share  in  his  privations  and  degradation  ;  that  the  conse- 
quences of  his  conviction  should  recoil  upon  her.  And,  besides, 
he  felt  that  such  trials  would  fall  all  the  harder  upon  her,  because 
he  could  not  disguise  from  himself  that  the  bond  between  them 
was  broken.  He  felt  that  if  slie  still  loved,  she  had  ceased  to 
honour— that  she  felt  his  fall  with  all  the  bitterness  of  a  prond, 
sensitive  spirit ;  and  so  thinking,  he  began  to  be  glad  that  there 
would  be  but  two  more  of  these  sad  meetings,  and  then  he  should 
have  entered  the  "  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  "—a  barrier  as 
hopeless  and  impassable  as  the  grave  would  have  risen  up  be- 
tween the  William  Gray  of  the  happy  past,  and  William  Gray 
the  convict    The  waters  of  the  Atlantic  would  not  more  effee^ 
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tnalljr  dividet  heir  bodies,  than  this  sad  calamity  had  already 
.separated  their  hearts. 

He  had  one  strong  wish — it  was  to  see  his  old  benefactor,  and 
receive  from  him  forgiveness  for  any  fault  he  might  have  com- 
mitted against  him,  and  blessing.  He  wrote,  and  implored  him, 
by  Ilia  past  kindness,  to  show  him  this  one  mercy  more.  The 
stem  old  man  knew  his  hand-writing,  and  returned  the  letter 
unopened.  The  governor  of  the  gaol  gave  it  back  to  him  with 
some  expression  of  sympathy. 

"  It  is  no  matter,''  said  he,  in  his  sweet,  sad  voice,  *'  he  will 
know  in  heaven.*' 

The  governor  thought,  from  these  words,  that  some  terrible 
and  secret  embarrassment,  which  he  wanted  to  confess  to  Mr. 
Liangton,  had  caused  his  lapse  from  rectitude.  Though  he  had 
not  a  doubt  of  his  guilt,  he  yet  could  not  divest  himself  of  a 
certain  feeling  of  interest,  and  even  respect  for  the  prisoner. 
Mr.  Howard  had  seen  much  of  human  nature  and  its  various 
aspects  in  thirty  years'  governorship  of  the  prison.  To  him  the 
secrets  of  many  a  heart,  that  the  world  thought  utterly  aban- 
doned, had  been  laid  bare.  He  knew  that  in  the  lives  of  most 
men — even  criminals — ^there  was  more  to  pity  than  condemn,  if 
we  could  understand  the  temptations  arising  from  bad  early 
training,  association  with  depi^ved  characters,  cruel  injustice,  a 
long  train  of  undeserved  misfortunes,  of  exertions  without 
reward,  waq)ing  and  hardening  the  heart,  and  preparing  it  for 
misdeeds,  violent  passions  urging  from  within,  fiery  temptations 
pressing  from  without ;  and,  like  a  good  man  I  once  read  of, 
"  When  he  considered  all  this,  had  little  heai't  for  ought  else,  but 
thankfulness  that  it  was  not  so  with  him." 

More  than  one  prisoner  had  left  his  care  an  altered  and  a 
better  man  ;  and  on  arriving  in  a  new  colony,  where  he  was  re- 
moved from  the  scene  of   former    sorrows  and    temptations, 
entered  upon  a  new  life,  and  became  an  estimable  and  valuable 
citizen.     Many  such  had  written  to  him  years  afler — when  he 
had  almost  forgotten  their  names — thanking  him  for  past  kind- 
ness, and  telling  him  the  writer  dated  his  efforts  at  amendment 
from   the  time  he  was  under  his  enlightened  and  benevolent 
guardianship,  and  enclosing  him  some  small  remembrance  as  a 
mark  of  gratitude.     He  prized  such  mementoes,  as  others  do  a 
gallant  service  medal,  or  one  given  by  the  Humane  Society  for 
saving  a  life.     If,  as  the   gipsies  think,  this  world  is  the  penal 
setUement  of  heaven,  where  angelic  convicts  pass  their  probation 
before  they  are  restored  to  the  happiness  from  which  they  have 
fallen  by  sin ;  surely,  there  also,  the  having  turned  many  from 
evil  will  outweigh  most  of  what  are  deemed  on  earth  great  and 
noble  achievements.     *'He  which  convertcth  the  sinner  from 
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the  error  of  his  way,  shall  sate  a  soul  aliye,  and  cover  a  multi- 
tude of  sins."  (James  v.  20.)* 

Agnes  and  her  hnshand  met  twice  more ;  the  last  time  she  iras 
accompanied  hy  her  hrother  and  sister.  Geoiige's  angry  feelings 
had  subsided  into  commiseration  for  the  unfortunate  convict, 
who  was  about  to  expiate  his  offence  by  an  eternal  exile  from  all 
he  loved.  He  felt  only  pity  now — it  was  no  time  for  blame  or 
reproaches ;  what  would  recrimination  have  availed  ?  So  there 
were  silent  pressings  of  the  hand,  before  any  of  that  sad  familv 
could  nerve  themselves  to  speak  ;  and  when  they  did,  it  was  to 
express  mutual  good  wishes,  and  a  desire  to  hear  of  each  other's 
welfare  as  soon  as  possible. 

William  took  his  wife's  hand  and  put  in  his  brother's.  "  You 
will  be  kind  to  her,  and  take  care  of  her  when  I  am  gone,'*  said 
he.  He  spoke  as  a  dying  man  might  have  done,  for  he  was  about 
to  die  to  them. 

George  replied,  "  I  will,  so  help  me,  God." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  poor  William,  wringing  his  hand  warmly, 
"  thank  you,  George.  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  me  to  know  she 
will  always  have  a  friend  in  you.  My  poor  Agnes,'*  he  said, 
stroking  her  silky  hair  fondly,  *'  I  hoped  we  should  have  grown  old 
and,  gi-ey  together ^  but  if  toe  are  parted  in  Ms  l^e,  I  trust  we  shall 
meet  again  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave.    God  bless  you." 

His  eyes  were  swollen  with  weeping,  and  those  of  his  hearers 
were  full  of  tears.  G^rge  and  Emily  sobbed  aloud.  Of  the 
four,  Agnes  was  the  most  composed,  for  she  knew  in  her  secret 
heart  that  she  should  soon  follow  him. 

The  terrible  moment  came  at  length  when  they  were  to  say 
good-bye,  and  to  look  on  each  other's  faces  for  the  last  time. 

THE  LAST  TIME !  Who  that  has  arrived  at  manhood  or 
womanhood,  has  not  realized  the  terrible  significancy  of  these 
three  words  ? 

They  wrung  each  other's  hands ;  once  more  William  folded 
those  dear  forms  in  a  long,  close  embrace,  and  then— ^4o  him  and 
to  them — ^those  well-known  lineaments  became  a  mere  memory — 
no  more ! 

(To  be  continued.) 

*  In  jostice  to  myself,  I  most  sav  that  this  was  written  long  before  ''NeTer 
too  late  to  Mend"  came  out;  and  that  I  took  the  character  of  Mr.  Howard 
from  the  acoonnt  I  read  of  a  Capt^,  who  had  been  twenty  years  eoTemor  of  a 
Penitentiary,  I  think,  in  London;  and  whose  letters  and  reports  of  theworldn^ 
of  a  system  of  firm  discipliue  and  oonnderate  kindness  on  the  priaonen  greatly 
impressed  my  mind.  Heavy  sorrow,  by  causing  my  thoughts  to  turn  inwards, 
has  obliterated  my  remembrance  of  tliis  noble  man's  name,  and  of  the  soeue  of 
his  labours.    The  fiicts  I  retain. 
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That  it  WB8  May,  thus  dreamed  me. 
In  time  of  love  and  jolitie, 
'fhat  al  thing  ginnetb  waxen  gay  ; 
For  there  is  neither  bnake  nor  hay 
In  May,  that  it  n'ill  shrouded  bene. 
And  it  with  new^  leves  wrene. 
These  woodes  eke  recoveren  grene» 
That  drie  in  Winter  ben  to  sene; 
And  the  erth  wazeth  proud  withall. 
For  Bwot^  dewi  that  on  it  fall. 
And  the  poore  estate  forget 
In  which  that  winter  had  it  set. 


Harde  is  his  heart  that  kiveth  nought 
In  May,  when  all  this  mirth  is  wrought* 


ChavceB. 


"  Week  all  this  mirth  is  wrought."  J*,  if  applied  to  Nature ; 
tfa»,  if  alluding  to  the  festive  sports  with  which  this  season  was 
welcomed  in  days  of  eld.  We  are  as  ready  now  as  were  our 
forefathers  to  hail  with  joy  the  advent  of  May,  as  she  tells  us 
that  Spring  has  again  appeared,  accompanied  hy  her  vernal 
attendants,  to  charm  our  hearts  with  the  beauties  she  sheds 
around  us.  All  creation  brightens  at  her  approach,  and  wakes 
the  pfean  of  rejoicing  to  welcome  her  whose  pleasant  smiles  have 
returned  to  cheer  the  gloomy  universe,  and  make  glad  the  heart 
of  every  living  thing.  Tender  showers  and  soft  breezes  succeed 
Winter's  cold  sleets  and  howling  blasts ;  their  renovating  touch 
restores  beauty  and  tranquillity  to  surrounding  hill  and  dale, 
decking  with  a  verdant  robe  what  but  a  short  time  since  pre- 
sented a  scene  of  desolation  and  nakedness. 

Dissolving  snows  in  livid  torrents  lost, 

The  mountains  lift  their  green  heads  to  the  sky. 

Tree  and  bush  put  forth  their  buds  in  full  luxuriance  ;  the  mur- 
murs of  gently  gliding  brooks,  the  bleating  of  sheep,  and  the 
distant  low  of  cattle  greet  the  ear  with  their  rustic  harmony. 
Wild  ilowers  spring  up  on  every  mead,  and  scent  the  air  wiUi 
their  fragrant  odours. 

And  in  yon  mingled  wilderness  of  flowers. 
Fair-handed  Sprmg  unbosoms  every  graoe^' 
Throws  out  the  snowdrop  and  the  crocus  first, 
The  dfusy,  primrose,  violet  darkly  blue^ 

3  a2 
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And  polyanthiu  of  nnmnnbered  dyes; 

The  yellow  wallflower,  stained  with  iron  brown, 

The  lavish  stock  that  scents  the  garden  roand. 

From  the  soft  wing  of  venial  breezes  shed, 

Auemonies,  aaricnuw;  enriched 

With  shining  meal  o'er  all  their  velret  leaves. 

And  fnll  rannnculna  of  glowing  red. 

Then  conies  the  tulip  race,  vthm  beaaty  plays 

Her  idle  freaks,  from  family  diffused 

To  family,  as  flies  the  father  dnst, 

The  varied  colours  nm. 

The  sweet  songs  of  birds — eai-th's  sylvan  choristers— in  loud 
and  joyous  strains,  fill  every  wood  and  grove,  as  if  they,  too,  were 
rejoicing  with  mankind  at  Uie  approach  of  sommer. 

And  try  agiun  the  long-forgotten  strain. 
At  first  faint  warbled.    But  no  sooner  gprows 
The  soft  infosion  pevalent  and  wide, 
Than  all  at  once  their  joy  o'erflows 
In  music  nnoonflned.    Up  springs  the  lark. 
Shrill-voiced  and  load,  the  messenger  of  mom ; 
Kre  yet  the  shadows  fly,  he  mounted  sings, 
Amid  the  dawning  clouds,  and  from  their  haunts 
Calls  up  the  tuneAil  nations.    Every  copse 
Deep  tangled,  tree  Irregular,  and  bush. 
Bending  with  dewy  moisture  o'er  the  heads 
Of  the  coy  qniristers  that  lodge  within, 
Are  prodigal  of  harmony.    'Ae  thrush 
And  wood-Urk,  o'er  the  kind  contending  throng 
Superior  heard,  run  through  the  sweete^  length 
Of  notes,  when  listening  Philomela  deigns 
To  let  them  joy,  and  purposes,  in  thought 
Elate,  to  make  her  night  excel  their  day. 
The  blackbird  whistles  from  the  thorny  brake. 
The  mellow  bullfinch  answen  from  the  grove ; 
Nor  are  the  linnets,  o'er  the  flowering  fnixe 
Poured  out  profusely,  silent. 

Nature,  in  all  her  features,  is  just  as  she  has  ever  been.  It  is 
man  alone  who  is  changed.  Our  forefathers  doubtlesB  hailed  tbd 
approach  of  spring  wiUi  no  more  joy  than  we  do,  but  their  way 
of  celebrating  it  and  ours  differ  according  to  the  change  time  has 
wrought  in  each  succeeding  age.  In  the  olden  time,  May-day 
presented  a  s<iene  of  rural  festivity  in  all  the  country  viUages ; 
the  cottages  adorned  with  the  sweet-scented  thorn ;  in  the  dis- 
tance the  village  green,  with  the .  favourite  May-pole  raising  its 
lofty  head,  dressed  with  garlands  gay,  and  long  ribbons  waving 
in  the  wind,  around  which,  lads  and  lasses  with  joyous  faces  and 
hearts  at  ease,  danced  right  memly.  But  the  good  old  days  d 
England's  youth  have  long  since  paased  away.  The  villages, 
truly,  are  still  in  their  place,  while  here  and  there  a  solitary  >Iaj- 
pole  seems  to  say,  in  mournful  accents,  *'  I  am  all  that  is  left  to 
tell  of  what  once  was ;  and  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  1> 
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too,  sball  be  no  more."  May  is  no  longer  worshipped,  as  she 
once  was,  nor  is  her  approach  greeted  with  song  and  dance,  and 
rustic  sports.  And  why  not  ?  Do  we  grieve  over  their  loss,  and 
long  for  their  re-institution  ?  Is  May  less  welcome,  or  our  hearts 
less  susceptible?  None  of  these.  Were  they  who  lived  in  days 
of  yore  to  revisit  their  village  homes,  and  see  the  change  time 
had  made  with  its  progressing  hand,  they  might  mourn  for  the 
relics  of  the  past,  and  feel  that  the  present  was  not  their  sphere. 
They  lived  in  the  golden,  or  at  least  the  silver  age,  when  luxury 
and  amusement  were  the  staples  of  life,  and  when  fetes  and 
festivals  were  Time's  mile-stones  and  way-side  inns. 

Bat  now  thoae  white  unblemished  manners,  whenoe 
The  fkbling  poets  took  their  golden  age, 
Are  found  no  more  amid  these  iron  times. 

Ours  is  emphatically  the  iron  age,  the  age  of  improvement  and 
labour ;  in  effect,  a  utilitarian  age  :  which  is  ever  in  such  a  hurry, 
and  has  its  mind  so  engrossed  with  the  complex  machinery  of 
money-getting,  that  it  cannot  spare  a  moment  to  look  at  pageants 
or  shows,  nor  to  join  in  the  bhouts  of  revelry  or  the  dance  of 
recreation.  But  though,  practically,  these  rural  pastimes  and 
long-cherished  customs  are  at  variance  with  the  matter-of-fact 
earnestness  of  more  modem  life,  they  nevertheless  afford  a  retro- 
spective pleasure  to  most  persons,  and  we  think  it  may  not  prove 
wholly  uninteresting  to  our  readers  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
May  as  it  nsed  to  be. 

It  would  seem  that  among  our  heathen  ancestors,  before  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  the  first  day  of  May  was  the  gi*eat 
festival  of  the  son,  and  that  fires  were  then  kindled,  and  rejoic- 
ings made  in  honour  of  that  luminary.  This  festival  was 
called  "Beltan,"  or  "  Baal  tein,"  "  the  fire  of  Baal,"  which  name 
was  also  applied  to  an  Oriental  as  well  as  a  Scandinavian  cere- 
mony. The  name  *'  Beltein,"  is  perhaps  immediately  descended 
from  the  Gaelic  "  Baal,'*  which  signifies  a  globe,  and  the  observ- 
ance itself  affords  another  instance  of  the  connexion  between  the 
ceremonies  of  the  eastern,  and  those  of  the  more  western  nations, 
*'  Bel,"  or  **  Belus,"  is  the  great  Asiatic  god,  and  is,  in  the  Punic 
and  Assyrian,  applied  to  the  sun,  one  of  whose  festivals  was 
celebrated  at  this  season.  All  these,  Asiatic  and  European,  were 
probably  instituted  in  honour  of  the  sun,  whose  return,  in  his 
apparent  annual  course,  was  distinguished  for  the  reasons  already 
mentioned,  as  well  as  on  account  of  his  having  such  a  visible 
influence  by  his  genial  warmth  on  the  productions  of  the  earth. 
May-day  is  called  La  na  Beal  Una,  and  May-eve,  Nem  na  Beat 
tmay  that  is,  "  day  and  eve  of  Baal*s  fire,''  from  its  having  been, 
in  heathen  times,  consecrated  to  the  god  Belus.     The  name  of 
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May  is  ascribed  by  some  to  the  ^t  that  the  month  was  dedicated 
by  Bomitlus  to  the  Majores,  or  Roman  senators ;  by  others  it  is 
derived  from  Maia,  the  brightest  of  the  Pleiades,  who  is  fitbled  to 
have  been  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  the  supporter  of  the  world,  and 
Pleonie^  a  sea^nymph.  Yerstegan  affirms  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
that  "  the  pleasant  month  of  May  they  termed  by  the  name  of 
'  Trimilki/  because  in  that  month  they  b^fan  to  milke  their  kine 
three  times  in  the  day." 

The  origin  of  the  customs  observed  pn  Mi^-day  doubtless 
emanated  from  the  Pagans,  and  its  games  are  most  likely  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  Floralia  of  itte  Romans,  a  ceremony  in  honour  of 
Flora,  the  goddess  of  flowers,  whom  they  worshipped,  and  whose 
festivals  they  commemorated  by  rejoicings  and  offerings  of  spring 
flowers,  and  the  branches  of  trees  in  blossom,  which,  through 
the  accommodation  of  the  Romish  Church  to  the  Pagan  usages, 
remain  with  us  in  some  measure  to  the  present  day. 

And  now,  having  given  the  origin  of  May,  its  customs,  and  its 
name,  we  will  proceed  to  notice  a  few  of  its  games  and  pastimes 
in  England  and  other  places,  as  observed  in  the  olden  time,  and 
in  many  cases  to  the  existing  period.  Among  the  ancients,  the 
observance  of  these  ceremonies  was  usually  of  a  brutal  nature ; 
too  often  inhuman  sacrifices  attended  them,  in  this  country,  as 
well  as  in  the  East.  **  Beltane  day/'  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
affords  one  of  the  many  instances.  Formerly  there  was  an  oat* 
meal  cake,  which  was  divided  into  as  many  equal  portions  as 
there  were  persons  in  the  company.  They  daubed  over  one  of 
these  portions  with  charcoal  until  it  was  perfectly  black ;  the 
pieces  of  cake  were  then  put  into  a  bonnet,  when  each  of  the 
company,  blindfolded,  drew  out  a  piece.  Whoever  took  the  black 
one  was  the  devoted  person  to  be  sacrificed  to  Baal,  whose  favour 
they  meant  to  implore  in  rendering  the  season  productive.  This 
act  of  sacrifice  is  now  dispensed  with)  though  the  Scotch  still 
observe  the  ceremony,  as  a  memorial  of  the  ancient  institution, 
but  with  this  difference, — that  the  devoted  person  is  compelled 
only  to  leap  three  times  through  the  flames,  with  which  perform- 
ance the  festival  is  closed.  This  feast  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  one  celebrated  by  the  ancient  Romans,  called  the 
Palilia,  on  the  Slst  of  April,  in  honour  of  Pales,  the  goddess  o( 
shepherds,  or,  according  to  some,  in  honour  of  the  progress  of 
tiie  sun.  Ovid  tells  us  that  they  who  observed  the  Pslilia 
kindled  fires,  as  the  Scotch  herdsmen  do,  and  leapt  over  them. 
Again,  on  May-day,  there  is  another  rite  still  pretty  generally 
observed  throughout  Scotland  by  the  superstitious,  or  by  the 
youthful,  merely  as  a  frolic.  It  is  the  gathering  of  May-dew, 
which,  in  former  times,  was  held  of  singular  virtue.  In  most 
parts  they  sally  forth  in  numbers  early  in  the  morning  to  gather 
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it,  some  with  a  belief  that  they  will  derive  a  happy,  and  others,  a 
medicinal  influence  from  it.  In  Edinburgh  the  custom  varies 
somewhat.  There  they  are  not  content  with  the  superficial  dew, 
but  gather  another  description,  in  the  shape  of  mountain  dew, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  whiskey,  which  doubtless  is  much 
more  to  their  taste.  This  is  done  in  the  following  manner.  About 
five  o*clock  in  the  morning  there  is  an  unusual  stir;  a  great 
opening  of  area  gates,  and  ringing  of  bells,  and  a  gathering  of 
folk  of  every  clan,  arrayed  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow ;  and 
a  hurrying  of  gay  throngs  of  both  sexes  through  the  King's  Park 
to  ArUxur's  Seat  In  the  course  of  half-an-hour  the  entii'e  hill 
is  a  moving  nmss  of  all  sorts  and  sizes.  At  the  summit  may  be 
seen  a  company  of  bakers  and  other  craftsmen,  dressed  in  kilts, 
dancing  round  a  May-pole.  On  the  more  level  part,  "  next 
door"  is  usually  an  itinerant  vendor  of  whiskey,  your  approach 
to  whom  is  always  indicated  by  a  number  of  "  bodies  "  carelessly 
lying  across  your  path,  having  so  fully  refreshed  themselves  with 
their  £Eivourite  beverage,  that  they  are  in  a  pleasing  state  of  un- 
consciousness to  all  around  them.  This  way  of  commemorating 
May  ffloming  may  be  very  gratifying  to  those  who  partake  in  its 
revelries,  but  is  not  possessed  of  attractive  qualities  enough  to 
render  a  further  illustration  of  it  acceptable  to  our  readers,  so  w& 
will  pass  on  to  the  notice  of  a  few  of  the  superstitions  prevailing 
among  the  Scotch  in  the  month  of  May. 

It  has  always  been  deemed  by  them  peculiarly  favourable  for 
supernatural  appearances.  They  have  a  superstitious  custom  of 
visiting  certain  wells,  which  were  believed  to  possess  a  charm- 
**  for  curing  of  sick  people  "  during  that  month.  They  were 
obUged,  for  the  preservation  of  the  charm,  to  keep  strict  silence 
on  the  way  to  and  from  the  well,  and  not  to  allow  the  vessel,  in 
which  the  water  was,  to  touch  the  ground. 

Some  of  these  superstitions  connected  with  the  first  of  May 
appear  to  be  transferred  to  the  third,  which  is  "  Hood,"  or  **  Eude^ 
day,'* — the  day  of  the  invention  of  the  cross.  Some  old  Scotch 
women  are  careful  on  the  eve  of  this  day,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving their  work  from  the  power  of  witchcraft,  to  have  their* 
rocks  and  spindles  made  of  the  Boan  tree  {aortua  sylvestris  Albifui), 
which  probably  received  its  name  from  Buna,  a  sorcerer, 
because  of  the  use  made  of  it  in  magical  arts.  On  this  day  many 
persons  in  Scotland  hang  up  branches  of  it  above  the  doors  of 
then*  cow-houses,  and  tie  them  round  the  tails  of  their  cattle  with 
scarlet  thread,  as  a  preservation  against  witches  and  fairies. 

In  Ireland,  Beltein  day  is  observed  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  Scotland.  They  make  fires  on  the  tops  of  the  hills,  and 
every  member  of  the  family  is  made  to  pass  through  them,  as 
they  depend  on  this  ceremony  to  ensure  good  fortune  during  the 
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succeeding  year.  It  appears  that  in .  the  souih  of  Ireland  there 
are  romantic  remains  of  antiquity,  connected  with  the  celebration 
of  May-day  in  that  country  of  imagination  and  superstition.  One 
of  the  most  popular  ideas  is,  that  at  early  dawn  on  that  day,  an 
apparition  is  to  be  seen  on  the  waters  of  Killamey,  consisting  of 
the  chieftain  O'Donoghue,  "  in  complete  steel,"  mounted  on  a  white 
horse,  and  followed  by  a  train  of  garlanded  youths  and  maidens, 
who,  with  their  leader,  traverse  with  unimpinging  steps  the 
limpid  plain,  and  are  finally  absorbed  in  the  mists  which  cover 
the  surface  of  the  lake.  Good  fortune  is  supposed  to  be  insured 
for  those  select  few  who  are  permitted  to  behold  this  pageant. 

It  appears  that  May-day  used  to  be  more  welcomed  and  cele* 
brated  in  £ngland  than  any  other  country.  It  was  the  great 
rural  festival  of  our  forefathers,  who,  though  they  indulged  in 
many  recreations,  were  not  less  industrious  in  that  time  which 
they  devoted  to  labour  than  we,  and  at  the  same  time  they  were 
heidthier  and  stronger.  ''  In  the  holidays  all  the  summer,"  says 
Stow,  **  the  youths  are  exercised  in  leaping,  dancing,  shooting, 
wrestling,  casting  the  stone,  and  practising  their  shields.  The 
maidens  trip  with  their  timbrels,  and  dance  as  long  as  they  can 
well  see.'*  The  Court  of  the  romantic  and  stately  Elizabeth  was 
as  dancing  an  one  as  that  of  Charles  II.,  and  much  more  ad- 
dicted to  rural  holidays.  At  present,  all  our  poetry  is  in  books. 
Now  there  is  scarcely  a  garland  to  be  seen ;  the  song  is  silent, 
and  the  dance  is  over ;  the  revelry  has  ceased,  and  vulgar  pursuits 
usurp  the  places  of  those  pleasant  pastimes  which  seemed  a  sort 
of  first-offering  to  genial  skies,  and  were  consecrated  by  the 
smiles  of  the  tender  year.  The  decline  of  these  rural  customs 
is  in  a  measure  to  be  regretted ;  they  were  land-marks  of  happi- 
ness, to  which  the  peasant  was  wont  to  look ;  he  enjoyed  them  in 
anticipation  and  remembrance;  they  stimulated  his  exertions  and 
rewarded  his  toils,  besides  tending  to  sweeten  and  sojften  the 
rudeness  of  rustic  manners,  without  destroying  their  simplicity. 

We  here   insert  a  few  lines   on   Spring,  from  the  German 

of  Miiller,  now  first  done  into  English  verse  by  an  esteemed 

^correspondent : — 

See  Spring  descends  on  pinions  light, 
With  varied  plnmage  gaUy  ^ht^ 

Joys  aromid  her  flying. 
Frcmi  mountain-top  to  lowly  vale 
How  soft  and  balmy  breathes  the  gale, 

Winter's  reign  w  dying. 

The  tender  leaves  npon  the  trees 
Whisper  to  the  awak'ning  breeie 

Gtomroed  by  passing  showers ; 
While  sephyrs  bear  on  fragrant  wings. 
From  the  wide  plains  whero  verdare  springs. 

The  scent  of  opening  flowers. 
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8ee  mid  the  blmh  of  My  dsim. 
The  lark  ttaoending  greets  the  morn. 

To  heaven  its  notes  aspire. 
Its  witohinff  songs  it  triUs  so  rare^ 
From  out  the  blue  etliereal  air. 

And  wakes  the  feathered  quire. 

Hark !  from  forest,  hill,  and  dingle, 
Werblmg  birds  in  concert  mingle. 

Boosed  by  their  leader's  song. 
No  cQshat  mourns  her  hapless  love, 
No  mnrmnr  chills  the  iocund  grove. 
Its  leafy  glades  among. 

Now  flutt'ring  here,  and  flntt'ring  there. 
The  birds  to  build  their  nests  prepare. 

And  choose  the  fitting  spray ; 
Then  each  oollects  the  twigs  aixl  leaves. 
The  firagile  stmoture  deftly  weaves, 

'Neath  the  soft  skies  of  May. 

All  glow  with  love  and  sweet  content. 
That  from  on  high  is  kindly  sent^ 

And  comes  on  healing  wing. 
From  grove  and  mead  to  hill  and  vafci 
All  fod  the  renovating  gale, 

For  yonth  returns  with  Spring. 

Formerly  it  was  the  custom  for  all  ranks  of  people  to  go  out 
early  a-maying.  Bourne  tells  tis  that  in  his  time,  in  the  villages 
of  the  north  of  England,  the  juvenile  part  of  both  sexes  were 
wont  to  rise  a  little  after  midnight,  and  walk  to  some  neighbouring 
wood,  accompanied  with  music  and  the  blowing  of  horns,  where 
they  broke  down  branches  from  the  trees,  and  adorned  them  with 
nosegays  and  wreaths  of  flowers;  then  returning  homewards, 
about  tiie  time  of  sunrise,  they  decorated  their  doors  and  lattices 
with  the  sweet-smelling  spoil  of  their  joyous  journey,  and  spent 
the  remaining  hours  in  sports  and  pastimes.  Spenser's  "  Shep- 
herd's Calendar"  poetically  records  these  customs  in  a  beautiful 
p'^locrue : — 

Youths  folke  now  flocken  in  everywhere 
To  gather  May-bnskets,  and  smdling  breere ; 
And  home  they  hasten,  the  postes  to  dight. 
And  aU  the  kirke  pillers,  ere  daylight, 
With  hawthorne  buds,  and  sweet  eglantine^ 

And  ffirlonds  of  roses,  and  soppes  in  wine. 

«  •  «  • 

Siker  this  morrow,  no  lonser  ago, 

I  saw  a  ^bo\e  of  shephearas  ontgo. 

With  ringing  and  showting,  and  jolly  eheere; 

Belbre  them  yode  a  lostie  tabrere. 

That  to  the  mevnie  a  hornpipe  plaid. 

Whereto  they  dauncen  eche  one  with  his  maido. 

To  see  these  folkes  make  such  jovisaunce. 

Made  my  hart  after  the  pipe  to  daunce.  • 
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Though  to  the  greene-wood  thej  qneden  them  aO, 
To  fetehen  home  May  with  their  muricall : 
And  home  they  hringen,  in  a  royall  throne. 
Crowned  as  king;  and  his  qneene  attone 
Was  Ladle  Flora,  on  whom  did  attend 
A  faire  flock  of  liberies,  and  a  f^h  bend 
Of  loYely  nymphs.    0,  that  I  were  there. 
To  helpen  £he  ladies  their  May-bosh  bcaire !" 

At  an  early  periqcl,  this  custom  was  observed  bj  royal  and 
noble  personages,  as  well  as  by  the  vulgar. 

In  Chaucer's  "  Court  of  Love"  we  read,  that  early  on  May- 
day— 

Forth  goth  al  the  conrt,  both  most  and  teste, 

To  fetdi  the  flonres  fresh,  and  brannche  and  blome. 

"  In  the  moneih  of  May,"  says  Stow,  «  namely,  on  May-day, 
in  the  morning,  every  man,  except  impediment,  woulde  walke 
into  the  sweet  meddowcs  and  green  woods,  there  to  rejoice  their 
spirits  with  the  beauty  and  savour  of  sweet  flowers,  and  with  the 
harmonie  of  birds,  praising  God  in  their  kinde.  And,  for 
example  hereof,  Edward  Hdl  hath  noted,  that  King  Henry  the 
Eighth,  as  in  the  third  of  his  reigne,  and  divers  other  yeeres,  so 
namely  in  the  seventh  of  his  reigne,  on  May-day,  in  the  morning, 
with  Queene  Kaiherine,  his  wife,  accompanied  with  many  lords 
and  ladies,  rode  a-maying  from  Greenwich  to  the  high  ground  of 
Shooter's-hill :  where,  as  they  passed  by  the  way,  t^bey  espyed  a 
company  of  tall  yeomen,  clothed  all  in  greene,  with  greene  hoods, 
and  with  bowes  and  arrowes,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred. 
One  being  their  chieftaine  was  called  Bobin  Hood,  who  required 
the  king  and  all  his  company  to  stay  and  see  his  men  shoot: 
whereunto  the  king  granting,  Robin  Hood  whistled,  and  all  the 
archers  shot  off,  loosing  all  at  once;  and  when  he  whistled 
againe,  they  likewise  shot  again :  their  arrowes  whistled  by  craft 
of  the  head,  so  that  the  noise  was  strange  and  loud,  which 
greatly  delighted  the  king,  queene,  and  their  company. 

"Moreover,  this  Bobin  Hood  desired  the  king  and  queene, 
with  their  retinue,  to  enter  the  greene  wood,  where,  in  arbours 
made  of  boughes,  and  deckt  with  flowers,  they  were  set  and 
served  plentifully  with  venison  and  wine  by  Bobin  Hood  and  his 
meyny,  to  their  great  contentment,  with  other  pageants  and 
pastimes." 

At  these  times,  a  gathering  for  Bobin  Hood,  as  it  was  termed, 
took  place ;  a  number  of  persons  going  through  the  country  to 
collect  money  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  exhibition,  and 
for  purchasing  dresses,  in  which  the  actors  were  to  appear.  One 
can  readily  imagine  what  a  gay  scene  it  must  have  been  in  old- 
fashioned  London,  when  the  doors  were  decorated  with  flowering 
branches,  when  every  hat  was  decked  with  hawthorn ;  and  Robin 
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Hood,  Friar  Tnck,  Maid  Marian,  and  the  morris  dancers,  and  all 
the  other  fantastic  masks  and  revellers  were  performing  their 
antics  about  the  May-pole  in  every  part  of  the  city.  On  such 
occasions,  we  are  told,  Bobin  Hood  presided  as  Lord  of  the 
May  :— 

With  ooat  of  Lincoln  green,  and  mantle^  too. 
And  horu  of  ivory  mouth,  and  hackle  hright* 
And  arrows  winged  with  peacock-featbOTi  light, 
And  tnuty  bow  well  gathered  of  the  yew. 

Whilst  near  him,  crowned  as  Lady  of  the  May,  Maid  Marian, 

With  eyes  of  blue. 
Shining  throngh  dusk  hair,  like  the  stars  of  night. 
And  habited  in  pretty  forest  pligh^^ 
His  greeo-wood  heanfy  sita^  yom^  as  the  dew. 

And  then,  too,  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  pageant,  were-^ 

The  archer-men  in  gnea,  with  belt  and  bow, 
Feasting  on  pi  e  isant,  riTer-fowl,  and  swan. 
With  Bobin  at  their  head,  and  Marian. 

So  paramount  was  Bobin  Hood's  day,  that  Bishop  Latimer 
relates  he  once  was  unable  to  get  a  congregation  because  it  was 
"  Bobin  Hood's  day." 

May-day  was  of  old  also  the  Milkmaids*  festival,  and  is  still  so 
in  some  of  the  more  remote  parts  of  England — the  milkmaids 
on  this  day  going  about  with  their  garlands,  and  music,  and 
dancing;  but  this  is  a  very  imperfect  shadow  of  the  original 
sports,  for  May-poles  were  set  up  in  the  streets,  with  various 
martial  shows,  morris  dancing,  and  other  devices,  with  which, 
and  revelling  and  good  cheer,  the  day  was  passed  away.  The 
milkmaids*  garland  was  a  pyramidical  frame,  covered  with 
damask,  glittering  on  each  side  with  polished  silver  plate,  and 
adorned  with  knots  of  gay-coloured  ribbons  and  posies  of  fresh 
flowers,  surmounted  by  a  silver  urn  or  tankard.  The  garland 
being  placed  on  a  wooden  horse,  was  carried  by  two  men,  some- 
times preceded  by  a  pipe  and  tabor,  but  more  frequently  by  a 
fiddle.  The  gayest  milkmaids  followed  the  music,  others  the 
garland,  and  they  stopped  at  their  customers'  doors  and  danced. 
The  plate  in  some  of  these  garlands  was  very  costly.  It  was 
usually  borrowed  of  the  pawnbrokers  for  the  occasion,  upon 
security.  One  person  in  that  trade  was  particularly  resorted  to 
for  this  accommodation.  He  furnished  out  the  entire  garland, 
and  let  it  at  so  much  per  hour,  under  bond  from  respectable 
housekeepers  for  its  saro  return.  In  this  way  one  set  of  milk- 
maids would  hire  the  garland  from  ten  o'clock  till  one,  and 
another  set  would  have  it  from  one  till  six,  and  so  on,  during  the 
first  three  days  of  May.  It  was  customary  with  milk-people  of 
less  profitable  walks  to  make  a  display  of  another  kind,  less 
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gaadj  in  iqppe&rance,  but  better  bespeaking  their  occupation,  and 
more  appropriate  to  the  festivaL  This  was  an  exhibition  of  them- 
selves, in  their  best  apparel,  and  of  the  nsefol  animal  which 
prodnced  the  fluid  they  retailed.  One  of  these  is  thns  described 
by  an  eje-witoess  and  admirer  of  the  pleasant  sight : — ^"A  beaatiliil 
country  girl,  *  drest  all  in  her  best,'  and  more  gaily  attired  than 
on  any  other  day,  with  floral  ornaments  in  her  neat  little  hat  and 
on  her  bosom,  led  her  cow,  by  a  rope  depending  from  its  horns, 
garlanded  with  flowers  and  knots  of  ribbons ;  the  horns,  neck, 
and  head  of  the  cow  were  decorated  in  like  manner ;  a  fine  net, 
like  those  upon  ladies'  palireys,  tastefully  stuck  with  flowers, 
covered  Bess's  back,  and  even  her  tail  was  ornamented  with  pro- 
ducts of  the  spiing  and  silken  knots.  The  proprietress  of  the 
cow,  a  neat,  brisk,  little  matronly  body,  followed  on  one  side,  m  ho- 
liday array,  with  a  sprig  in  her  country  bonnet,  a  blooming  posy  in 
her  handkerchief,  and  ribbons  in  her  stomacher."  This  scene  was  in 
Westminster,  near  the  old  Abbey. 

The  most  innocent  and  amusing  of  all  May-day  sports  was 
that  of  dancing  round  the  May-pole,  in  which  the  afler  part  of 
the  day  was  chiefly  spent.  It  was  placed  in  the  most  convenient 
part  of  the  village,  and  stood  there  as  if  consecrated  to  the  god- 
dess of  flowers,  without  the  least  violation  offered  to  it  in  the 
whole  circle  of  the  year.  One  who  was  an  implacable  enemy  to 
popular  sports,  relates  the  fetching  in  of  "  the  May  '*  from  the 
woods.  "But,"  says  he,  "  their  cheefest  Jewell  they  bring  from 
thence  is  their  Maie-poole,  whiche  they  bring  home  with  greate 
veneration,  as  thus : — They  have  twentie  or  fortie  yoke  of  oxen, 
every  oxe  havyng  a  sweete  nosegaie  of  flowers  tyed  on  the  Uppe 
of  his  homes,  and  these  oxen  drawe  home  this  Maie-poole,  which 
is  covered  all  over  with  flowers  and  hearbes,  bounde  ronnde 
aboute  with  stringes,  from  the  top  to  the  bottome,  and  sometyme 
painted  with  variable  colours,  with  twoo  or  three  hundred  men, 
women,  and  children  followyng  it  with  great  devotion*  And  thus 
beyng  reared  up,  with  handkerchiefes  and  flagges  streamyng  on 
the  toppe,  they  strawe  the  grounde  aboute,  binde  greene  boughes 
about  it,  sett  up  sonmier  hauses,  bowers,  and  arbours  hard  by  it 
And  then  fall  they  to  banquet  and  feast,  to  leape  and  daonce 
aboute  it,  as  the  heathen  people  did  at  the  dedication  of  theirs 
idoUes,  whereof  this  is  a  perfect  patteme,  or  rather  the  thyng 
itself." 

The  May -pole  is  up. 

Now  give  me  the  cnp, 
111  drink  to  the  gnriandi  aroond  it; 

But  fint  onto  fhoae 

Whose  hands  did  compose 
The  glory  of  flowers  that  crown'd  it. 

Another  poet,  and  no  opponent  to  homely  mirth  on  this  festal 
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day,  so  describes  part  of  its  merriment  as  to  make  a  beautiful 

picture : — 

I  have  seen  the  Za</y  of  the  Mat/ 

Set  in  an  arbour  on  a  (holy -day,) 

Bvill  by  the  May-pole,  where  the  jocund  twaines 

Dance  with  the  maidens  to  the  hog-pipe's  strainea. 

When  envious  night  commands  them  to  he  gonci 

Call  for  the  merry  yomigsters  one  hy  one. 

And,  for  their  well  performance,  soon  disposes. 

To  this  a  garland  interwove  with  roses. 

To  that  a  carved  hooke,  or  well-wronght  scrip ; 

Gracing  another  with  her  cherry  lip ; 

To  one  her  garter ;  to  another,  then, 

A  handkerchiefe,  cast  o'er  and  o'er  agiun ; 

And  none  retumeth  emptie  that  hath  spent 

His  paines  to  fill  their  roral  merriment. 

Formerly  there  were  a  great  many  May-poles  in  London.  In 
every  parish  there  was  one,  which  was  regularly  greeted  on  May- 
day. Stow  says  "  that  at  the  north-west  comer  of  AldgcUe  ward, 
in  LeadenhaUrStneeti  standeth  the  fair  and  beautiful  parish  church 
of  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle,  with  an  addition,  to  be  known  from 
other  churches  of  that  name,  of  tlie  knape,  or  utidershuft,  and  so 
called  St.  Andrew  UndersJuift,  because  that  of  old  time,  every  year 
(on  May-day  in  the  morning)  it  was  used  that  a  high,  or  long 
shaft,  or  May-pole,  was  set  up  there,  in  the  midst  of  the  street, 
before  the  south  door  of  the  said  church,  which  shaft  or  pole, 
when  it  was  set  on  end  and  fixed  in  tlie  ground,  was  higher  than 
the  church  steeple.  Jeffrey  Chaucer,  writing  of  a  vain  boaster, 
hath  these  words,  meaning  of  tlie  said  shaft : — 

Itight  well  aloft,  and  high  ye  bear  vour  head. 
As  ye  would  bear  the  great  shaft  of  Corn-hill. 

This  shaft  was  not  rwsed  any  time  since  evil  May-day,  so  called 
of  an,  insurrection  being  made  by  prentices  and  other  young 
persons  against  aliens,  in  the  year  1617.  'Gerard's  Hall  May- 
pole** was  fabled  to  have  been  the  'justing-staff  of  Gerard,  a 
gyant.'  "  Stow's  particulars  concerning  it,  and  his  account  of 
Gerald's  Hall,  are  very  interesting.  He  says,  "  On  the  south 
side  of  this  (Basing)  lane  is  one  great  house,  of  old  time  builded 
upon  arched  vaults,  and  with  arched  gates  of  stone,  brought  from 
Caen,  in  Normandie.  The  same  is  now  a  common  ostrey  for 
receit  of  travellers,  commonly  and  corruptly  called  Gerard's 
Hall,  of  a  gyant  said  to  have  dwelled  there.  In  the  high-roofed 
hall  of  this  house  sometime  stood  a  large  firre  pole,  which  reached 
to  the  roofe  thereof,  and  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  staves  that 
Gerard  the  gyant  used  in  the  warres,  to  run  withalL  There 
stood  also  a  ladder  of  the  same  length,  which  (as  they  said)  served 

•  Gerard's  Hall  was  pulled  down  son^e  years  nnce» 
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to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  staffe.  Of  later  years  this  hall  is 
altered  in  building,  and  divers  rooms  are  made  in  it  Notwith- 
standing, the  pole  is  removed  to  one  comer  of  the  hall,  and  the 
ladder  hanged  broken  upon  a  wall  in  the  yard.  The  pole  in  the 
hall  might  bee  used  of  old  time  (as  then  the  custome  was  in  every 
parish),  to  be  set  up  in  the  summer,  a  May*pole,  befcMie  the  prin- 
cipall  house  in  the  parish  or  streete,  and  to  stand  in  the  hall 
before  the  screine,  decked  with  hoUie  and  ivie  at  the  feast  of 
Christmas.  The  ladder  served  for  the  decking  of  the  May-pole, 
and  reached  to  the  roof  of  the  halL"  There  was  formerly  a  Slay- 
pole  put  up  by  a  smith,  at  the  north  end  of  Little  Dmry  lane,  to 
commemorate  his  daughter's  good  fortune,  who,  being  married  to 
General  Monk  while  a  private  gentleman,  became  Duchess  of 
Albemarle,  by  his  being  raised  to  the  dukedom  after  the  Besto- 
ration. 

The  May-pole  is  only  mentioned  here  on  account  of  its  origin. 
It  was  a  great  object  with  some  6f  the  more  rigid  of  our  early 
reformers  to  suppress  amusements,  especially  May-poles;  and 
these  **  idols  '*  of  the  people  were  got  down  as  zeal  grew  fierce, 
and  got  up  as  it  grew  cool,  till,  after  various  ups  and  downs,  the 
favourites  of  the  populace  were,  by  the  parliament,  on  the  6Ui  of 
April,  1644,  thus  provided  against : — "  The  Lords  and  Commons 
do  further  order  and  ordain,  that  all  and  singular  May-poies  that 
are  or  shall  be  erected,  shall  be  taken  down  and  removed  by  the 
constables,  bossholders,  tithing-men,  petty  constables,  and  church- 
wardens of  the  parishes  where  the  same  be ;  and  that  no  May- 
pole be  hereafter  set  up,  erected,  or  suffered  to  be  set  up  within 
this  kingdom  of  England,  or  dominion  of  Wales;  the  said  officers 
to  be  fined  five  shillings  weekly  till  the  said  May-pole  be  taken 
dovm."  Accordingly,  down  went  all  the  May-poles  that  wrere  left. 
A  famous  one  in  the  Strand,  which  had  ten  years  before  been 
sung  in  lofty  metre,  appears  to  have  previously  fallen.  Their 
fall  is  deplored  by  the  author  of  PasquiVs  Palinodia  in  verses  o( 
extraordinary  harmony,  considering  the  time  in  which  they  were 
composed : — 

Hi^py  the  age,  and  bannlQae  were  the  di^ye^ 
For  then  true  love  and  ftmi^  were  fbnnd. 
When  every  village  did  a  May -pole  ruse. 
And  Whitsan  ales  and  Ifay-games  did  abound ; 
And  all  the  Insty  yonken  in  a  nmt^ 
With  menr  lanes  daunoed  the  rod  about ; 
Then  friendship  to  the  banquet  bid  the  guests, 
And  poor  men  &red  the  better  for  fhcar  feasts,  &e. 

The  May-poles  never  held  up  their  heads  again  in  London. 
The  last  upon  record  was  that  in  May-fair,  formerly  held  near 
Piccadilly,. which  was  "  begged  "  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  as  a  stiud 
for  his  great  telescope.    The  morris  dancers,  and  Friar  Tack 
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and  Maid  Harlan  rallied  after  the  Eestoration,  although  some- 
what shorn  of  their  former  glories.  May-day  in  London  is  gra- 
dually  becoming  obsolete.  All  the  idea  that  a  Londoner  now  has 
of  it,  is  the  dreary  gambols  and  tinsel-flattering  squalidness  of 
the  poor  chimney-sweepers.  Several  reasons  have  been  assigned 
for  Uie  decline  of  May-day  tliroaghout  England,  and  for  its  total 
fall  in  the  metropolis.  The  only  real  ones,  however,  are  the 
growth  of  trade,  in  the  first  instance  ;  that  of  fanaticism  after- 
wards. The  trader  was  too  busy  for  pastime,  the  dissenter  too 
serious,  the  sceptic  too  philosophical,  the  gentleman  too  high- 
bred, and,  '*  like  master  like  man,"  apprentices  became  too  busy, 
like  their  employers  ;  the  dissenter  must  stop  the  dancing  of  the 
village ;  the  philosophers  were  too  much  occupied  with  reading 
Plato,  to  remember  that  he  was  equally  for  cultivating  mind  and 
body ;  and  the  footman  must  be  as  genteel  as  his  master,  and 
have  a  spirit  above  clownish  gambols.  The  poetry  of  Shakes- 
peare's time  represents  the  age  and  the  whole  nation.  There 
are  pelting  villages  in  it,  as  well  as  proud  cities ;  forests  as  well 
as  taverns.  There  are  gardens  and  camps ;  courts  of  kings  and 
mobs  of  cobblers ;  and  eveiy  variety  of  human  life,  its  pains  and 
its  pastimes ;  business  and  holiday ;  our  characters,  minds, 
bodies,  and  estates.  Its  persons  ai'e  not  all  obliged  to  be  monoto- 
nous, to  have  but  one  idea  or  character  to  sustain,  and  find  that 
a  heavy  one.  Its  heroines  can  venture  to  "  run  on  the  green 
sward,"  as  well  as  figure  in  a  great  scene.  Its  heroes  are  not 
afraid  of  laughing  and  being  companionable.  Nothing  that  has 
a  spirit  of  health  in  it,  a  heart  to  feel,  and  lungs  to  give  it 
utterance,  was  thought  alien  to  a  noble  humanity;  and,  therefore, 
the  "sage  and  serious  Spenser"  can  make  his  very  creation  laugh 
and  leap  at  the  coming  of  a  holiday,  and  introduce  May,  the 
flowery  beauty,  borne  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  couple  of  demi- 
gods:— 

Lord !  how  all  croitares  kiTight  when  her  they  ajnde ; 

And  leapt  and  danne't,  as  t^y  had  rayiaht  h^ne; 

And  Cnpid  self  aboat  her  fluttered  aU  in  greene. 

Let  ns  see  what  sort  of  a  picture  London  presents  in  contrast 

to  this. 

Then  came  dark  May,  the  darkest  maid  on  gronnd, 
Deckt  with  no  dainties  of  the  seasoniB  pride^ 
And  throwing  soot  out  of  her  lap  around, 
Having  grown  scom*d,  on  no  one  she  did  ride. 
Much  less  on  Gods;  who  once  on  either  side 
Supported  her,  like  to  their  soverdgn  queen. 
Lord !  how  tiie  sweeps  all  gprinn'd,  when  her  they  Sfned, 
And  leapt  and  daun^t,  as  thay  had  scorched  been  I 
And  Jaick  himself  about  her  lumber'd  all  in  green. 

Such  is  May-day  in  London ;  once  the  gnyest  of  its  holidays. 
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famisliiiig  the  inhftbitants  wiUi  a  pleasant  prospect,  and  retro* 
apect,  perhaps,  for  half  the  year.  A  sigh  and  a  farewell  for  the 
days  that  are  gone,  and — 

Back  to  Irasy  life  agun. 
May  is  still  as  fragrant  and  blooming  as  when  Nature  first 
formed  her — ^the  young  year's  favourite.  Her  fields  are  as  green, 
her  flowers  as  fresh,  her  skies  are  as  blue,  and  her  streams  as  clear, 
but  there  is  one  thing  wanting  to  ^ve  that  happy  completeness  to 
her  advent,  which  belonged  to  it  in  the  olden  times,  without  which 
it  is  like  a  beautiful  song  without  words.  The  voice  of  man  is  no 
longer  heard,  hailing  her  approach  as  she  hastens  to  bless  him,  and 
the  soft  songs  of  women  blend  no  more  with  her  breath,  as  it  whis- 
pers among  the  new  leaves ;  their  feet  have  ceased  to  trace  h^r 
footsteps  in  the  fields  and  woods,  or  to  dance  delighted  measures 
round  the  flowery  offerings  placed  by  their  swfdns  before  them  on 
the  village  green.  For  now  we  allow  the  season  to  come  without 
glorying  in  it,  and  to  pass  away  without  regret 

The  world  if  too  much  with  as ;  kte  «nd  aoon. 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  cor  powers; 
Little  we  iee  in  Natnre  that  is  ours ; 
We  have  siven  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon. 

ZQH. 


"  ON  FURLOUGH." 
A  Tale  by  Austyn  Gsaham. 

CHAPTER  I. 

If  the  melancholy  incident  I  am  about  to  relate  had  not  occurred 
within  my  own  experience,  at  a  period  fraught  with  import  to 
myself,  and  involving  those  with  whom  I  was  afterwards  con- 
nected; or  if  I  did  not  think  that  my  sad  tale  might  claim 
sympathy  from  loving  and  true  hearts,  and  teach  a  lesson  to  those 
inclined  to  be  heedless  and  tri£e  witli  God's  most  precious  gift 
— affection,  I  would  not  lay  it  before  the  public.  It  has  little 
merit  of  its  own  to  recommend  it,  but,  with  that  hope,  I  venture 
to  transmit  it  to  paper,  believing,  that  as  the  occurrence  made  a 
lasting  impression  on  my  mind,  it  may  not  be  without  interest  to 
many  others.  If  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  my  object  in 
publishing  it  will  be  answered,  and  without  further  preamble  I 
commence  my  narrative. 

In  the  spring  of  1843, 1  returned  from  a  seven  years*  residence 
in  India  to  my  native  England.  My  constitution  was  enfeehled 
by  active  service  in  two  campaigns,  and  a  subsequent  attack  of 
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tropical  fever.  It  was  to  regain  my  strength  after  the  latter 
malady  that  I  was  ordered  home  on  sick  leave — if  "  home/*  that 
sweet  little  English  word  (for  in  no  other  language  is  it  ex- 
pressed, and  in  no  other  country  is  its  meaning  felt  as  it  is  here) 
mean  a  happy  fireside,  with  bright  faces  and  sunny  smiles  beam* 
ing  around  it — then  England  was  not  to  me  hotne,  although  I 
anconsciously  called  it  so,  as  the  land  of  my  birth  ;  that  word,  in 
its  fullest  sense,  had  never  been  realized  by  me,  though,  from  the 
time  I  crossed  the  threshold  of  manhood,  I  had  dreamed  of  what 
a  home  should  be,  and  saw  the  land  of  promise  in  the  distance. 
My  active  life,  and  the  zeal  I  felt  in  my  profession,  prevented  me 
from  falling  a  victim  to  any  mistaken  feeling,  owing  to  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  my  nature,  while  the  Indian  market  possesses  little 
attraction  to  young  aspiring  captains.  The  voluptuous  damsels 
of  that  sunny  soil  are  taught  by  their  Begum  mothers  at  how 
many  rupees  their  favour  must  be  purchased  ;  and  those  fair 
emi^ants  who  have  braved  the  perils  of  the  ocean,  the  simoom 
and  the  ophthalmia  of  the  desert,  in  search  of  matrimony,  seek 
their  reward  in  the  shape  of  a  golden  shrine  at  the  hands  of  their 
god — Mammon — ^when  their  pilgrimage  is  accomplished.  The 
leavings  of  the  wealthy  generals  and  nabobs  had  not  sufficient 
charms  for  my  fastidious  taste,  had  I  not  contracted  a  prejudice 
against  the  gentler  sex  with  whom  I  had  been  thrown  into  con- 
tact at  S .     No.     If  I  married,  it  should  be  in  England, 

where  girls  had  higher  tastes  than  luxury,  vanity,  and  flirtation 
could  satisfy ;  and  where  they  obeyed  the  dictates  of  their  own 
warm  hearts,  and  did  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  *'  knocked 
down,*'  without  a  word  of  opposition,  **  to  the  highest  bidder.'* 
I  cannot  say  that  a  strong  yearning  for  a  sweet  life-companion  did 
not  mingle  with  the  fancies  of  my  homeward-bound  voyage  — a 
YBgae  presentiment  that  I  was  nearing  that  mysterious  being 
whose  future  was  to  be  linked  with  mine ;  but— once  in  sight  of 
England,  the  love  of  country  became  stronger  within  my  bresist 
than  the  love  of  woman.  I  believe  every  Englishman  is  at  heart 
a  patriot,  however  much  his  words  and  actions  may  belie  huu. 
Jjet  him  travel  where  he  will,  dilate  with  enthusiasm  upon  the 
beaaties  of  the  Rhine,  the  grandeur  of  the  Alps,  the  gaiety  of 
Paris,  the  superiority  of  French  cookery,  &c,,  he  yet  returns, 
with  a  child's  reverence,  to  the  bosom  of  his  mothercountry. 
My  heart  beat  more  rapidly  than  usual  as  I  stood  on  deck,  with 
my  head  uncovered,  and  the  shores  of  Southampton  became 
visible  to  our  gaze.  As  our  noble  vessel  has  yet  some  knots  to 
make  before  the  strand  is  reached,  I  will  occupy  the  interim  in 
giving  the  reader  a  very  brief  outline  of  my  birth,  parentage,  and 
education. 

My  mother  had  died  when  I  was  scarcely  six  years  old,  and  my 
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father.  Colonel  Edmonds,  had  placed  me  at  a  preparatoiy  esta- 
blishment at  Brighton,  from  whence  I  had  migrated  to  a  collegiate 
school  near  London,  on  my  promotion  from  petticoats  and  bare 
legs  to  the  distinction  of  broad-cloth  and  continuations.    My 
holidays  were  usually  passed  at  these  abodes  of  tuition,  particu- 
larly after  my  removal  to  the  latter  place,  where  I  enjoyed  the 
equivocal  dignity  of  being  sole  occupant  of  a  vast  carpetted 
region,  generally  tenanted  by  eighty  boys,  and  the  secret  privilege 
of  carving  my  name  upon  eighty  desks,  unharassed  by  any  timid 
speculations  as  to  the  effect  produced,  by  the  discovery  of  my 
lawless  deed,  upon  the  minds  of  their  respective  owners.    The 
only  alleviation   of   my  solitary  existence,  during  these  "  long 
vacations"  was  an  occasional  visit  with  my  pedagogue  to  some 
drearily  instructive  place  of  entertainment,  and  the  solace  of  wri^ 
ing  a  solemn  letter  to  my  father  in  India,  upon  my  slate,  which  was 
duly  overlooked  and  corrected  before  being  re-copied  upon  flimsy 
paper,  and  consequently  bore  testimony  to  my  enviable  condition, 
and  particular  appreciation  of  the  high  advantage  I  reaped  in  being 
the  sole  object  of  my  beloved  tutor's  undivided  attention  and  care. 
The  exception  to  this  species  of  recreation  was  an  occasional 
Easter  or  Michaelmas  passed  with  a  great-aant,  in  Cavendish 
Square  (my  father*s  only  surviving  relative),   whose  age  and 
increasing  infirmities  rendered  her  quite  unequal  to  the  endurance 
of  a  school-boy  s  lively  presence  for  a  longer  period,  and  whose 
suspicion  of  the  genus  was  such  as  to  induce  her  to  place  a 
perpetual  body-guard  over  me,  in  the  shape  of  a  vinegar-faced, 
elderly  spinster  (her  paid  companion),   and  a  pompous  butler, 
which  latter  personage  attended  me  in  my  walks,  and  rebuked  my 
youthful  indiscretions  thus : — "  Master  Francis,  your  aunt  would 
not  approve  of  this.  Sir ;"  or,  "  If  you  persist  in  such  conduct, 
Master  Edmonds,  it  will  be  my  duty  to  inform  my  mistress." 
Poor  old  lady  !     She  sleeps  the  sleep  of  the  dreamless,  and  the 
irv^oc,  or  the  vagaries  of  her  grand-nephew  are  alike  powerless  to 
affect  her.     At  fifteen  I  was  translated  to  Addiscombe,  from 
whence,  having  received  a  commission  to  serve  under  my  father, 
I  joined  him  in  India.     Thus  the  reader  may  imagine  I  had 
known  nothing  of  a  happy  home-fireside,  noUiing  of  woman's 
truth  and  tenderness,  from  experience.     A  strong  poetic  vein 
supplied  the  deficiency ;  taught  me  to  picture  what  it  was,  and 
now  filled  me  with  a  strong  yearning  to  find  my  ideal.    I  was 
now  six-and-twenty,  had  just  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain, 
and  determined,  like  Jacob,  to  seek  a  wife.     Notwithstanding  my 
own  desire  to  be  loved,  and  my  capabilities  for  loving,  I  foresaw 
an  obstacle  in  the  way,  and  that  one  of  my  own  creating — ^what 
my  old  father  used  laughingly  to  call,  when  bantering  me,  as  he 
sometimes  did  on  the  subject — **  my  wicked  passion  for  the  beaa- 
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tifnl.*'  I  did  not  doubt  but  that  I  could  win  an  ordinary  being — 
one  with  even  a  moderate  fortune  in  her  face — and  for  this  I  do 
not  suppose  I  was  vainer  than  most  men  t  but  would  such  a  houri 
such  a  peri — such  a — ^words  fail  to  describe  the  vision  of  beauty 
I  pictured  my  future  wife — ^would  such  an  one  be  attainable  by 
me?  I  shook  my  head  in  despondency,  as  this  doubtful  sug^ 
gestion  presented  itself  to  me,  for  at  least  the  hundredth  time. 
I  did  not  console  myself  by  the  common  adage  that  has,  pro- 
bably, in  its  reckless  impudence,  precipitated  many  a  timid  lover 
into  a  premature  declaration  and-  consequent  rejection,  viz.  : — 
•'  Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady/*  But  I  forgot  the  subject  of 
my  dreams  to  wave  my  hat  in  the  air,  and  join  heartily  in  die  cry 
of  "  Old  England  for  ever !  Hurrah  I  Hurrah  !  Hurrah !"  as 
the  "  Andromeda"  sailed  steadily  into  port. 

CHAPTER  IT. 

Onb  of  the  first  visits  I  paid,  after  my  arrival  in  England,  was 
to  the  house  of  Colonel  Gardner,  in  Berkshire— a  very  old 
friend  of  my  father's,  for  they  had  seen  service  together  on  several 
occasions.  I  had  a  recollection  of  being  introduced,  soon,  after  I 
had  joined  my  regiment,  to  a  tall,  grey-haired  man,  with  a  plea- 
sant smile  and  courteous  bearing,  in  these  words  : — '*  Frank, 
shake  hands  with  my  old  friend,  Colonel  Gardner — Colonel,  this 
is  my  boy."  I  remember  the  flush  of  pride  that  rose  to  my 
cheek,  as  my  father  s  hand  pressed  my  shoulder,  and  his  kind 
eyes  beamed  fondly  on  my  yet  smooth  &ce.  I  felt  he  was  proud 
of  his  son,  and  inwardly  vowed  I  would  never  bow  that  noble 
head  with  shame.  Dear  old  father !  I  would  lay  aside  my  man- 
hood at  this  moment,  once  more  to  hear  you  say,  "  my  boy." 

Shortly  after  I  reached  India,  Colonel  Gardner  left  the  service 
—recalled  to  England  by  the  alarming  illness  and  subsequent 
death  of  his  wife.  This  loss  deprived  him  of  much  of  his  former 
energy,  and  the  additional  claim  upon  his  protection  of  two 
motherless  daughters  determined  him  upon  quitting  the  army, 
and  taking  up  his  residence  on  his  own  estate  in  Berkshire. 
Thither  was  I  bound  one  bright  spring  day,  and  its  close  found  me 
at  my  destination.  It  was  too  dark  to  note  when  I  arrived,  as  I  did 
afterwards,  that  Beechcroft  Hall,  the  Colonel's  residence,  was  a 
substantially-built  stone  mansion,  situated  in  an  extensive  park. 
About  half  a  mile  below,  in  the  Vale  of  Kennet,  lay  the  small 

town  of  M ;  the  spire  of  the  chnroh  and  the  tops  of  the 

tallest  chinmeys  being  visible  from  the  upper  windows  of  the 
hall.  Colonel  Gardner  welcomed  me,  with  true  British  hospi- 
tality, on  his  door-step.  How  little  changed !  There  was  the 
same  cordial  smile — the  same  kindly  manner.  Time  had  silvered 
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his  locks,  and  bent  his  ereet  figoie ;  but  Che  inner  man  was 
nnaitered. 

''Welcome,  a  hearty  welcome  to  Beechcioft»  Gapi.  EdmiHMls,** 
he  exclaimed,  warmly  pressing  my  hand  between  his  own«  "  Hal 
I  have  to  congratolate  yon  on  something  besides  yonr  promotion, 
I  see,*'  and  laughing,  he  passed  his  hand  over  his  grey  whiskers 
and  moustaches.  ''Yes,  yes;  the  fine  boy  has  grown  a  fine 
man ;  come  in,  come  in ;  off  with  yonr  cloak.  The  Captain's 
portmanteau  to  his  room,  James — at  once.  Now,  my  dear  fellow, 
tell  me  of  yonr  father — ^my  good  old  friend — how  is  he  ?" 

When  I  hod  replied  satisfactorily  to  this  question,  he  hurried 
me  off  up-stairs,  upon  my  remonstrating  at  appearing  before 
ladies  in  my  travel-stained  habiliments.  I  was  nearly  half-an- 
hour  completing  my  toilet  (I  was  not  vain,  dear  reader,  but  very 
dusty),  and  then  I  descended  the  stairs.  A  footman  evidently 
lay  in  wait  for  me  in  the  hall,  and  ushered  me  into  the  presence 
of  mine  host,  three  ladies,  and  a  gentleman,  who  all  appeared  to 
be  in  that  peculiarly  taciturn,  listless  frame  of  mind  and  body, 
which  precedes  the  momentarily  expected  announcement^ 
"  Dinner  is  on  the  table." 

My  first  introduction  was  to  an  elderly  lady,  in  widow's  garb, 
whose  countenance  strongly  resembled  the  Goloners ;  there  was 
the  same  mild  expression,  and  a  similarity  of  features,  but  her 
manner  was  almost  painfully  shy  and  retiring,  for  she  rather 
shrank  from  than  courted  attentions. 

'*  My  sister,  Mrs.  Stephens,  Captain  Edmonds,"  said  mine 
host ;  then  added  carelessly,  "  my  two  littie  girls." 

I  fi>llowed  the  direction  of  his  eye,  as  it  travelled  towards  an 
ottoman,  on  which  were  seated  two— ^»rtainly--:/v^^^nnm  yonsg 
ladies.  The  taller  of  the  sisters  bowed  rather  haughtily,  and 
then  resumed  her  discussion  with  the  gentleman  whom  I  had 
observed  on  entering  the  room.  He  was  bending  over  her,  but 
their  proximity  seemed  rather  with  a  view  of  concealing  their 
animosity  than  their  tenderness.  His  brow  was  knit»  and  his 
lips  quivering  with  nervous  impatience ;  while  her  eye  flashed, 
and  her  lip  curied  in  proud  disdfun  of  him  or  his  opinion ;  bat 
what  a  beautiful  eye  it  was !  and  that  dainty,  ix>se-bud  lip — could 
it  look  more  lovely  with  a  smile  than  in  its  disdain  ?  Had  I 
already  found  my  ideal  ?  I  was  conscious  of  nothing  else— I 
saw  no  one,  during  the  ten  minutes  that  elapsed  before  the  an- 
nouncement of  dmner,  but  Edith  Gardner.  I  know  the  Colonel 
talked  to  me — ^that  he  named  me  to  the  stranger  gentleman,  but 
I  had  fallen  in  love  at  first  sight,  and  heeded  nothing  but  the 

L       ^fwe  me,  so  attractive  in  its  wounded  pride, 
ui     J  ^^^^^K  headlong  passion  made  me  commit  a  teniWe 
tJiuncler,  which  I  shall  punish  myself  by  recording.    When  the 
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Colonel  bade  me  escort  his  daughter  to  the  dming-room,  it  never 
occarred  to  me  to  hesitate  between  the  two  young  ladies,  until 
just  as  the  beautiful  girl  was  on  the  point  of  placing  her  hand  on 
mj  arm.  /  vxu  arrested  on  the  very  threshold  offeUoityj  and  plunged 
into  the  lowest  abyss  of  despair  (N.B.  I  write  as  a  lover),  by  her 
iron-hearted  father. 

'' Stay,  stay,  Edmonds;  mind  what  you're  about;"  and  the 
Ck>loneI  laughed  with  a  meaning  then  hidden  from  me.  "  Take 
my  elder  daughter,  Mary.'' 

I  stammered  an  apology,  and  repaired  my  mistake. 

As  I  am  referring  to  a  time  when  I  consider  my  optical  and 
mental  capacity  to  have  been  in  an  undeveloped  condition^  or  in 
such  a  state  as  might  be  called  diseased,  owing  to  the  over- 
wrought pitch  of  my  fervent  imagination,  I  may  confess  that  at  that 
period  Mary  Gardner  was  far  too  much  below  zero  in  my  ther- 
mometer of  beauty,  to  awaken  any  pleasurable  sensations  within 
my  breast  while  conversing  with  her.  I  thought  I  loved  a  bright 
eye,  a  blushing  cheek,  a  sprightly  manner.  I  had  a  standard  of 
my  own  creating.  Mary  Gardner  was  pale  and  sickly,  shy  and 
constrained. 

We  were  so  small  a  party  that  the  table-talk  soon  became 
general,  and  Miss  Gardner  and  I  made  little  progress  towards 
intimacy ;  but  before  the  end  of  dinner  I  had  enlarged  my  mentfd 
criticisms  upon  her.  Her  features  were  decidedly  regular ;  her 
profile  was  almost  Grecian ;  but  there  was  a  want  of  animation 
and  expression  in  her  face.  On  her  eyes  I  could  not  pronounce 
an  opinion,  as  she  never  raised  them  to  mine ;  while  her  hair 
was  of  an  ordinary  brown,  and  lacked  warmth.  Surely  no  two 
sisters  were  a  greater  contrast.  Mary,  so  pallid,  passionless,  and 
to  my  then  pre-occupied  fancy,  so  uninteresting :  Edith,  in  the 
fulness  of  her  ripe  womanhood,  so  bright,  so  evidently  created 
for  love,  with  her  deep  blue  eye,  delicate  pink  cheek  and  coral 
lips,  every  movement  graceful  and  full  of  life.  I  could  not  but 
watch  her. 

Apparently  there  was  a  truce  between  her  and  the  light-haived 
man  beside  her,  for  she  often  smiled,  and  they  whispered  together 
occasionally.  Once,  when  I  asked  the  object  of  my  admiration 
to  take  wine  with  me,  he  stopped  abruptly  in  the  midst  of  a  re- 
mark he  was  addressing  to  the  Colonel,  and  looked  from  her  to 
me  with  visible  disquietude.  Had  he  observed  the  fascination 
which  enthralled  me  ?  And  if  he  had — ^what  then  ?  A  horrid 
thought  flitted  across  my  brain.  Could  that  man  be  Edith  Gard- 
ner's affianced  husband?  The  idea  was  too  terrible  to  be 
harboured  while  yet  an  imcertainty ;  but  the  truth  would  force 
itself  upon  me,  that  I  had  been  little  better  than  a  fool  to  allow  a 
predominant  passion  to  master  me  within  a  few  hours.     What 
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did  I  know  of  Edith  Gardner's  disposition — ^her  capabilities  to 
afford  me  happiness?  I  had  considered  nothing;  but,  like  a 
spoiled  child,  to  admire,  wish  for,  and  possess,  were  the  work  of  • 
moment,  in  my  imagination. 

Now  reason  had  begun  to  assert  herself,  I  saw  that  the  fathers 
eye  rested  more  fondly  on  the  sickly  face  of  his  elder  daughter 
than  on  the  healthful  cheek  of  his  younger  and  fairer  child. 
Once  he  laid  his  hand  on  hers,  and  caUed  her,  in  a  tender 
whisper,  "  His  darling,  his  own  little  Polly."  Her  eyes  were 
larger  and  more  expressive  than  I  had  thought,  when  she  nused 
them  timidly  in  response  to  these  endearments ;  but  they  instantly 
fell  as  she  saw  me  regarding  her,  and  I  as  hastily  averted  my 
gaze,  lest  I  should  distress  her,  or  be  thought  guilty  of  imperti- 
nent  scrutiny. 

The  old  Colonel  circulated  the  w^ine  freely  after  the  ladies  had 
left  us,  and  then  I  ascertained  that  the  other  guest  was  a  phy- 
sician residing  in  the  small  to\>vii  of  M ,  and  evidently  the 

possessor  of  some  private  fortune  and  landed  proper^,  indepen- 
dently of  his  profession.  Dr.  Carlton  was  decidedly  a  handsome 
man,  with  finely  chiselled  Roman  features,  a  profusion  of  light, 
soft  hair,  and  eyes  of  a  singularly  clear  blue ;  but  in  the  latter 
there  was  a  cold,  wandering  expression,  which  seemed  to  chill 
you  as  they  rested  upon  you.  That  he  was  of  a  fragile  constita- 
tion  was  indicated  by  his  slender  taper  fingers,  and  the  blue 
veins  showing  through  the  thin  skin  of  his  delicately-formed 
hands ;  while  there  was  a  contraction  of  the  brow  and  lips  occa- 
sionally, that  appeared  to  betoken  bodily  suffering.  He  was 
evidently  a  man  of  few  words,  but  whenever  he  spoke  it  was  with 
sense  and  judgment.  His  voice  was  remarkably  low  and  soft- 
toned.  By  the  time  I  had  made  these  observations  upon  Dr. 
Carlton,  I  felt  a  strange  interest  in  him,  and  a  strong  desire  to 
find  out  if  he  was,  as  I  suspected,  no  common  specimen  of  the 
genus  homo. 

Colonel  Gardner's  conversation  was  chiefly  directed  towards 
me,  as  the  greatest  stranger.  We  spoke  of  my  father  and  other 
old  allies  of  the  Colonel  in  India ;  of  the  engagement  by  which 
I  had  obtained  my  promotion ;  the  prospect  of  future  campiugns, 
and  other  general  topics.  Colonel  Gardner  addressed  Dr.  Carlton 
familiarly  as  "  Geoffrey,"  which  aroused  my  former  uncomfortable 
suspicions,  and  I  began  to  long  for  a  confirmation  of  my  hopes 
and  fears 

I  was  not  kept  long  in  suspense.  Before  the  evening  was  over 
I  had  learnt  that  Edith  Gardner  was  Geoffrey  Carlton's  betrothed 
wife,  and  I  passed  a  night  of  restless  agony.  In  vain  I  buried 
my  head  in  my  pillow,  and  sti-ove  to  reason  myself  out  of  my 
sudden  and  unhappy  passion.  I  could  not  forget  tbat  I  had  loved 
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and  lost  in  one  evening,  and  I  doubted  not  that  I  should  ba 
miserable  for  life !  I  was  not,  morally  speaking,  a  bad  man  ;  I 
hod  no  vicious  inclinations ;  I  disliked  low  company  and  every 
species  of  licentiousness ;  but  my  mind  was  unbiassed  by  good 
influences.  I  had  had  no  mother  to  teach  me  to  pray  ;  I  had  not 
then  learnt  where  to  seek  comfort  in  earthly  trials,  or  I  had  not 
been  thus  recklessly  unhappy  on  the  night  when  I  resigned  all 
hope  of  gaining  the  hand  of  Edith  Gardner. 

CHAPTER  III. 

If  I  could  have  alleged  any  sufficient  reason  for  doing  so,  I  should 
at  once  have  quitted  Beechcroft  Hall,  on  making  the  awful  dis- 
covery that  I  had  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  the  promised 
bride  of  another  man;  but  I  had  promised  my  father 
that  I  would  pay  a  visit  of  some  duration  to  his  old  friend,  if  he 
should  press  me  to  do  so.  If  I  had  a  sufficient  excuse  for  taking 
an  abrupt  departure,  it  was  scarcely  one  I  could  make  public ;  and 
I  knew  I  could  rely  upon  my  own  honour  and  integrity  never  to 
insult  Edith  Gardner,  or  wrong  Geoffrey  Carlton,  by  any  mani- 
festation of  my  hopeless  attachment.  I  felt  that  she,  Uie  best 
and  purest  of  her  sex,  would  resent  such  a  demonstration  as  an 
affront.  For  the  tie  of  betrothal  I  had  a  very  high  reverence ;  I 
held  it  as  no  less  sacred  than  marriage ;  but  I  could  not  prevent 
my  eyes  from  following  her  lithe  figure  very  often,  and 
dwelling  on  her  lovely  face,  while  I  hoped  my  presumption  was 
unremarked. 

I  rode  on  horseback  with  the  Colonel,  and  made  acquaintance 
with  the  neighbouring  gentry.  Then  the  beautiful  spring  weather 
set  in,  and  a  series  of  picnics  and  excursions  ensued.  Thus  the 
time  slipped  away,  and  I  had  been  domiciled  at  Beechcroft  Hall 
nearly  a  month. 

I  had  been  disappointed  in  my  efforts  to  make  a  friend  of 
Geoffrey  Carlton,  who  seemed  to  view  my  advances  with  peculiar 
suspicion  and  distrust ;  but  I  had  begun  to  find  great  pleasure  in 
the  society  of  Mary  Gardner.  Her  quiet,  gentle  presence  soothed 
me  when  I  felt  weary  and  out  of  spirits,  as  I  too  often  did,  after  an 
luiusually  severe  conflict  with  my  unruly  will.  At  those  times  I 
liked  to  slip  into  a  chair  at  her  side,  not  at  all  with  the  intention 
of  making  myself  agreeable,  but  for  the  comfort  of  a  woman's 
voice  and  imobtrusive  sympathy.  Miss  Gardner  looked  as  if  she, 
too,  had  her  share  of  suffering,  either  physical  or  mental,  and  did 
not  appear  surprised  or  inquisitive  when  she  detected  it  in  others. 
There  were  moments  when  I  wished  Edith  would  not  torture  me 
by  so  many  sweet  smiles  and  such  kindly  notice,  but  how  should 
she  guess,  poor  girl,  what  were  my  feelings  towards  her  ?  Heaven 
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forbid  that  she  should !  As  it  was,  I  construed  her  gmcioixs 
atteotions  to  me  into  a  desire  to  honour  the  son  of  her  father's  old 
friend.  Althoagh  Edith  was  the  younger,  Mary's  delicate  health 
and  natural  taciturnity  made  her  shrink  into  the  shade  beside  her 
buoyant  and  fairer  sister ;  while  the  same  causes  had  induced 
Colonel  Gardner  to  place  his  widowed  sister,  Mrs.  Stephens,  at 
the  head  of  his  table,  and  the  domestic  ammgements  of  the 
house  to  devolve  upon  her ;  Edith  being,  at  the  time  of  her 
mother's  death,  too  young  to  undeitake  such  cares.  Although 
the  difference  was  not  perceptible  now  both  sisters  had  arrived 
at  womanhood,  there  must  have  been  nearly  six  years  difference 
between  them.  Mary  was,  I  ascertained,  about  toy  own  age ; 
Edith  had  not  yet  quite  attained  her  majority. 

Dr.  Carlton's  professional  avocations  engrossed  him  too  much 
to  admit  of  his  being  more  than  an  occasional  visitor  at  Beech- 
croft,  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  his  presence  by  no  means 
contributed  to  the  enjoyment    of  his  bride-elect,    for    she  was 
invariably  wayward  and  contradictory  towards  him,  and  more 
generally  petulant  in  his  presence ;  while  in  his  manner  to  her 
there  was  a  restraint  and  melancholy  distrust  which  I  conld  not 
reconcile  with  my  idea  of  that  peculiar  affection  which  should 
engender  confidence  on  both  sides.    Whether  the  feult  were  hem 
or  his  I  could  not  determine,  and  I  began  to  lose  sight  of  personal 
feeling  in  studying  the  lovers,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  in  tracing 
the  cause  of  that  absence  of  all  outward  demonstration  of  affec- 
tion between  those  who  had  voluntarily  agreed  to  pass  through 
life  together  as  husband  and  wife.  My  eyes  were  opened  through 
my  ears  in  a  most  unexpected  manner. 

I  had  risen  earlier  than  usual  for  several  mornings,  to  write  to 
my  father,  and  had  well-nigh  covered  two  sheets  of  foreign  paper 
closely,  with  such  a  minute  chronicle  of- events,  thoughts,  and 
feelings  as  only  a  parent  would  care  to  read.  I  enjoyed  that 
quiet  hour  before  the  rest  of  the  household  were  stirring ;  Ihe 
early  sun  glancing  on  my  desk,  and  brightening  with  his  beams 
the  little  sanctum  adjoining  the  large  library,  where,  at  the 
Colonel's  recommendation,  I  pui-sued  my  filial  task. 

On  this  morning,  when  the  circumstance  occurred  that  I  am 
about  to  relate,  I  intended  to  finish  my  letter,  and  ride  over  to 

post  it  at  M ,  as  the  Indian  mail  was  to  leave  Southampton 

in  two  days.  I  was  on  the  point  of  signing  my  name,  when  I 
became  aware  of  the  rustle  of  a  silk  dress  in  the  library,  and 
turning  my  head,  I  perceived  that  I  had  left  the  door  between  the 
rooms  ajar.  I  consulted  my  watch,  and  foimd  that  it  was  almost 
nine  o'clock.  The  family  were  probably  down  stairs,  for  (hat 
was  the  breakfast  hour.  Fearing  interruption,  I  hastened  to 
sign,  wafer,  and  direct  my  letter,  instead  of  miiing  known  my 
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vieinity,  and  thus  became  an  unintentional  auditor  of  a  conversar 
tion,  certainly  not  intended  for  my  ears.  The  farther  door  of 
the  library  opened,  and  the  silky  rustling  increased. 

*'  Are  you  looking  for  that  book,  Mary  ?"  said  a  ringing  voice, 
ever  sweet  to  my  ears ;  *'  never  mind  it  now,  dear,  it  is  past  nine, 
do  make  haste  and  come,  there's  a  good  little  sis';  breakfast  ia 
quite  ready,  Aunty  is  pouring  out  the  coffee,  and  Papa  is  down. 
Can  yon  not  search  for  that  *  i)ante  '  by-and-by  ?" 

"  What'  scheme  have  you  in  your  head  now,  Edith,  that  you 
are  in  such  a  hurry  to  have  breakfast  over  ?"  replied  her  sister« 
slowly,  as  she  apparently  replaced  a  book  on  the  shelf. 

**  You  are  such  a  terrible  spoil-sport,  Mary,  that  I  do  not  think 
I  shall  tell  you  ;  yet,  if  I  do  not,  I  know  you  will  mar  my  plea* 
sant  plan  by  grave,  sour  looks,  and  perhaps  give  Papa  a  hint 
that  he  had  better  interpose  his  authority." 

"  Edith !" — the  word  was  spoken  reprovingly — "  Edith,  you 
wrong  me.  Much  as  I  have  blamed  your  conduct,  it  was  not  I 
who  spoke  to  our  father  about  that  matter.  Your  idle  flirtation 
with  Heniy  Vincent,  so  soon  after  your  acceptance  of  Dr.  Carltoui 
was  in  every  one's  mouth.  Your  behaviour  was  too  marked  to  be 
kept  a  secret,  had  you  wished  it.  You  wore  the  flowers  he  gave 
you,  and  cast  Geoffrey's  aside ;  you  placed  the  turquoise  ring  he 
presented  you  with  upon  the  same  finger  with  your  ring  of  be- 
trothal ;  you  danced  with  him  repeatedly  in  public,  in  defiance  of 
Geoffrey's  wishes ;  and  yet  how  forbearing  he  was,  and  ever  has 
been  with  you.  Edith,  I  counsel  and  warn  you  that  you  are 
rashly  throwing  away  a  noble  heart ;  and,  useless  as  it  seems,  I 
must  tell  you,  that  the  day  will  come  when  you  will  regret  that 
you  trifled  with  an  earnest  affection,  but *' 

"  There,  there,  Molly,  spare  me  now,  and  finish  sermonizing 
after  breakfast  I'm  heartily  sick  of  Geoffrey's  paternal  lectures, 
and  your  solemn  words  of  warning.  I  declare,  I  often  wish  my 
gentleman  would  fly  out  in  a  passion,  there  would  be  something 
exciting  in  it ;  but  his  eternally  grave  face  and  lack-lustre  eyes 
freeze  all  the  life  out  of  me.  Now,  Captain  Edmonds,  with  his 
brightness  and  merry  laugh,  is  worth  a  dozen  of  Dr.  Carlton ; 
besides,  he's  really  a  handsome  man." 

"  Hush,  hush !  some  one  will  hear  you,  Edith.  You  make  me 
sii^k  at  heart,  child,  with  your  idle  chatter.  I  entreat  you,  for 
the  hundredth  time  at  least,  for  the  sake  of  your  own  future 
happiness,  and  Geofirey's,  break  off  this  engagement  while  there 
is  yet  time.  You  were  led  into  it  when  a  mere  girl,  through 
flattered  vanity,  I  believe.  Dr.  Carlton  is  a  good  man,  a  man  of 
honour,  aye,  and  feeling  too,  though  you  may  not  credit  it.  He 
will  release  you  when  he  knows  that  you  have  no  love  to  give 
him." 
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"  Stuff  and  nonsense,  Mary !  Who  talks  of  love  in  iliese  de- 
generate days  ?  Not  I,  for  one.  Any  man  would  be  disagreeable 
as  a  husband,  I've  no  doubt,  but  I  don't  mean  to  die  an  old  maid; 
and  rd  rather  not  lose  the  chance  of  a  good  home  and  plenty  of 
money,  unless  a  finer  fish  comes  to  the  net.  I  wonder  what  old 
Colonel  Edmonds  is  worth?  Frank's  an  only  son,  isn't  he?  Love, 
indeed !  Pooh !  Geoffrey  gives  me  more  of  that  commodity 
than  I  know  what  to  do  with.  It*s  a  pity  he  does  not  bestow  it 
upon  one  who  would  appreciate  it  more.  You  need  not  blush, 
sister,  I  can  read  your  heart ;  but  since  he  has  had  the  bad  taste 
to  select  me,  I  shall  certainly  not  throw  away  a  good  match  for 
any  ridiculous  scruples  about  love  and  so  foilh — ^weak,  school- 
girl notions." 

There  was  a  movement,  as  though  the  speaker  went  towards 
the  door. 

"  Stay  a  moment,  Edith,"  cried  her  sister.  "  Though  you 
yourself  may  be  without  feeling,  remember  that  all  your  fellow- 
creatures  are  not  so  constituted,  thank  God,  and  do  not  make  the 
son  of  our  father's  old  friend  one  of  your  victims.  I  shall  never 
forget  Henry  Vincent's  pale  face  when  he  wished  us  farewell, 
before  going  abroad,  and — ^he  never  came  back  again." 

"  Well,  could  I  help  his  going  into  a  consumption  T 

**  I  do  not  say  you  could,  but  you  embittered  his  last  days,  for 
you  had  taught  him  to  love  you  in  vain ;  and  in  that  disease,  the 
depression  you  caused  him  might  have  hastened  the  end.  Pro- 
mise me  you  will  not  exercise  your  talents  for  conquest  now," 

"  What,  over  that  silly  boy,  Frank  Edmonds  ?  Do  you  know, 
I'm  afraid  the  mischief  is  done.  Did  you  not  see  that  he  was 
hopelessly  smitten  the  very  first  evening  he  came  ?  He  scarcely 
took  his  eyes  off  me.  I've  not  been  quite  able  to  make  him  oat 
since,  but  I  believe  it's  some  nonsensical  notion  of  honour  to 
Geoffrey,  and  that  the  charm  still  works.  Now  I'll  tell  you,  Molly, 
as  youVe  got  your  preaching  over,  and  won't  have  time  to  begin 
again,  that  old  Graveairs,  dLia&  G.  G.,  has  requested  me  to  favour 
him  with  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  private  conversation  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and  I  know  what  that  means — a  sermon,  an  offer  to  re- 
lease me,  and  then  a  penitence  which  is  very  hard  to  me  to  feign. 
This  I  want  to  escape,  by  inveigling  Frank  Edmonds  to  ride  with 
me  as  soon  as  ever  we  can  get  breakfast  over.  I'll  make  my 
peace  with  old  Geff*  to-night,  for  he  dines  here — ^but  now,  come 
along ;"  and  the  cruel,  selfish  girl  left  the  room,, singing  gaily— 

Hearts  are  pretty  pUytliinga, 
Use  tbein  as  she  will, 
Beauty  has  the  power 
To  bind  them  to  her  still. 

I  heard  a  sigh,  the   re-opening  of  the  door,  and  then  the 
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perfect  silence  that  succeeded  told  me  that  the  lihrary  was  deserted. 
I  had  remained,  with  the  wax-light  in  my  hand,  a  silent  listener  to 
this  conversation— I  felt  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot.  Blame  me,  reader, 
as  much  as  you  please ;  I  submit,  for  I  deserve  it ;  I  do  not 
attempt  to  defend  myself ;  but  the  fact  remains  the  same.  I  had 
heard  heartless,  even  coarw  sentiments  fall  from  lips  that  I 
imagined  could  utter  nothing  but  words,  the  offspring  of  a  pure 
and  refined  mind,  and  I  proceeded  to  seal  my  letter,  '*  a  sadder, 
bnt  a  wiser  man.*' 

£dith  Gardner,  I  thank  you  for  the  wholesome  lesson  you 
taught  me.  My  morbid  craving  for  mere  external  beauty  was 
cured.  Prom  Uiat  time  1  learnt  to  regard  it  as  '*  one  little  one  '* 
among  God's  precious  gifts  to  mortals — to  be  admired  by  us  as 
the  stamp  of  His  image ;  but  how  fallen  and  unlovely,  when  not 
combined  with  the  holier  elements  of  Purity,  Charity,  and  Love  I 

(To  he  continued,  j 


MAY  FLOWERS, 

There  is  a  leason  in  each  flower, 

A  story  in  each  stream  and  bower  $ 

On  every  herb  o'er  which  we  tread 

Are  written  wotjIs,  which,  rightly  read. 

Will  lead  db  from  earth's  fVagrant  sod 

To  hope,  and  hdinesi^  and  God. — ^A.  CumriNGnAii. 

*'  Beware  of  him  who  loves  not  flowers  and  children,"  says  the 
old  proverh.  Flowers  seem  associated  with  our  first  experiences, 
intei'woven  with  our  earliest  and  happiest  recollections.  There 
are  loftier  feelings  than  mere  admiration  connected  with  flowers, 
which  are  the  mostheautiful  things  God  has  created  that  have  not 
immoi-tality.  Love  of  flowers,  in  some,  rises  into  devotion  to  the 
great  source  of  all  happiness,  heauty  and  goodness.  Spring 
flowers  are  specially  the  parents  of  holy  and  pure  thoughts. 
There  are  few,  even  among  the  most  philosophical  minds,  who 
have  not  yielded  to  the  influence.  The  sight  (in  a  foreign 
country)  of  the  pervanche  melted  Rousseau  to  tears;  and  the 
yellow  gorse,  seen  under  similar  circumstances,  produced  the 
same  efllBct  upon  Linnseus,  our  greatest  botanist.  Mungo  Park, 
when  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  saw  a  flower  which  was  a  favourite  of 
his  in  his  native  land,  which  was  like  the  face  of  a  friend,  and 
fulfilled  the  office  of  a  true  friend  by  raising  his  spirits  at  a  time 
when  almost  overcome  by  despondency  at  die  magnitude  of  the 
difficulties  which  surrounded  him.  Dr.  Carey,  the  great  Oriental 
scholar,  was  charmed  at  seeing  a  daisy  in  India. 

Daisies,  whose  rosc'touched  leaves  retrace 
The  gold  and  blush  of  morning's  hours. 
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Over  the  poets,  flowers  have  ever  exercised  the  same  inflnenoe ; 
and  few  of  them  are  there  who  have  not  ^ynmed  their  praises  and 
done  them  homage.  Wild  flowers  have  also  been  a  favourite 
theme.    Campbell  says — 

Ye  field  flowen,  the  garden  edipie  yon,  'tis  troc^ 
But,  wildings  of  Nature,  1  dote  upon  yon. 

For  ye  waft  me  to  smnmers  of  old. 
When  the  earth  teemed  aroond  me  with  fidry  delight» 
And  when  daisies  and  bnttercops  gladdened  my  i^fat 

Like  treasores  of  silver  and  goUl. 

If  en  now  what  aifijctian  the  Tiidet  awakes. 

What  loved  Uttle  isbnda,  twice  seen  in  their  lakes. 

Can  the  wild  waterlily  restore;  ' 
What  landscapes  I  reed  in  the  primrose's  looks. 
And  what  pictares  of  pebbled  and  minnowy  brooks. 

In  the  vetches  that  tangle  their  shore. 

There  are  so  many  treasures  in  the  floral  heralds  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  select  the  prettiest  of  our  favourites.  The  snowdrop  or  "  snow- 
bell,"  as  the  Italians  elegantly  call  it,  is  very  lovely  in  its  droop- 
ing blossom  and  unsullied  purity.  The  French  call  it  perce  neige, 
because  it  lifts  its  modest  head  above  snowy  ground.  The 
laburnum,  the  may  of  the  Italians,  droops  its  golden  showers 
around,  fittingly  called,  ''my  lady's  chain;"  by  the  peasant  it  is  well 
known  under  the  name  of  "golden  blossoms,"  and  when  mingled 
with  the  sweet-perfumed  lilac,  produces  an  harmonious  contrast  of 
colours.  The  accacia,  the  guelder  rose,  "  the  snowball  of  child- 
hood," are  very  abundant ;  also  the  white  syringa,  which  is  the 
orange  blossom  of  £ngland,  and  difluses  sweet  odour  alike  from 
leaf  and  blossom ;  the  daffodil,  or  Lent  lily,  which  grows  some- 
times on  the  borders  of  the  rivulets,  and  one  may  see  amongst 
river-side  flowers  the  "daffodilies  fill  their  cups  with  tears.'' 
The  Turks  call  it  the  golden  bowl.    Herrick  beautifully  says — 

We  have  short  time  tostsy  as  yo% 

We  hsYC  as  short  a  spmg. 
As  quick  a  growth  to  meet  deci^. 

As  yon  or  any  thing. 

We  die, 
As  your  hours  do,  and  cloy. 

Away, 

Like  to  the  summer  rain. 
Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning  dew, 

Ne'er  to  be  found  again. 

The  rhododendrons,  the  lobelias,  the  tiger  flowers,  form  a 
"  succession  of  bright  hues  and  gracious  odours."  Of  the  six 
hundred  species  of  geraniums  the  hardy  scarlet  is  a  lovely  gem. 
The  Florentine  iris,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  forms  the 
orris  root,  so  often  used  as  a  dentifrice.  Lyte  says  of  it»  "  The 
iris  is  knowen  of  the  clothworkers  and  drapers,  for  with  these 
roots  they  used  to  trimme  their  dotbes  to  make  them  sweeieaad 
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pleasant'*  This  was  probably  the  "  sweete  clothe  "  so  celebrated 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  This  root  is  much  used  in  Russia  to 
flaTOor  a  drink  sold  about  the  streets,  made  of  honey  and  ginger. 
The  word  iris  is  the  Egyptian  word  for  eye ;  and  this  name, 
meaning  the  eye  of  heaven,  has  been  given  to  this  genus  on 
account  of  the  varied  colours  of  its  handsome  flowers.  The 
heliotrope,  which  is  often  called  "  cherry  pie,"  because  its  odour 
resembles  that  dish,  receives  its  usual  name  from  two  Greek 
words,  suUf  and  to  turn,  because  the  ancients  thought  it  always 
turned  its  lilac  fragrant  blossom  to  meet  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
hyacinth,  to  the  Eastern  poets,  has  often  been  a  -famous  subject 
of  simile.  Hafez  compares  his  mistresses  hair  to  the  hyacinth 
and  hyacinthine  locks.  There  are  two  species  of  hyacinUi ;  one 
grows  in  the  garden,  and  the  other  in  the  woods.  Goethe 
prettily  remarks  about  the  hyacinth : — 

A  little  blue  beU 

Peeped  up  iVom  the  grouxid. 
And  cut  bU  blcMsome 

Of  beauty  around. 

A  UtUe  bee  came, 

And  be  nestled  tbereb ; 
Hie  two  for  each  otber 

Were  Kubioned,  I  ween. 

The  hyacinth  is  very  common  in  Greece,  and  is  much  culti- 
yated  by  the  Dutch.  In  1620,  they  had  upwards  of  two  thousand 
varieties.  The  ancient  poets  say  that  the  hyacinth  received  its 
name  from  Apollo,  who  unfortunately  killed  his  friend,  the  youth 
Hyacinth,  and  then  turned  him  into  a  flower,  that  he  might  ever 
bathe  in  morning  dews,  and  drink  the  pure  air  of  heaven.  The 
ancient  festivals  of  Sparta,  dedicated  to  Apollo,  and  termed 
hyacinthus,  were  held  in  memory  of  this  event,  and  were  com- 
memorated by  two  days  of  mirth  and  festivity  and  one  of  mourn- 
ing. Hyacinths  are  used  in  the  Greek  islands  at  weddings,  and 
are  worn  by  the  bride  and  her  bridesmaids.  This  flower  is  some- 
times called  wood  squill.  It  belongs  to  the  order  asphodilex, 
and  is  used  in  Greece  at  funerals.  Milton  alludes  to  the 
hyacinth : — 

Bid  amarantuB  all  bis  beauty. 
And  dafTodilies  fill  tbeir  cups  witb  tears. 
To  strew  tbe  lanrearte  bearso  wbere  Lycid  lies. 
Again*~ 

Tbat  sanguine  flower  inscribed  with  woe. 

Here  is  *'  the  pansy  freaked  with  jet"  Pansy  is  one  of  its 
oldest  names,  and  is  a  corruption  of  a  French  word,  pensde 
(thought),  its  familiar  name  of  heart's^ease  renders  it  to  us  a 
pleasing  emblem  of  friendship-—'*  occupy  my  thoughts.!'  The 
celebrated  Qnesnav,  founder  of  the  Economists,  who  was  phy- 
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sician  to  Louis  XV.,  who  called  him  his  "  Thinker,"  was  induced 
hy  the  King  to  use  an  armorial  hearing,  which  consisted  of  Uiree 
flowers  of  the  pemie.  There  are  two  species  of  pansies  which 
are  wild,  and  are  common  in  Scotland  and  Wales.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  our  garden  from  various  parts  of  the  Crontinent,  Ger- 
many, Switzerlimd,  France,  and  Siheria.  The  pansy  has  several 
titles — heart's-ease,  "  three  faces  under  a  hood,"  "  herb  trinity," 
"  kit  run  about,"  and  "love  and  idleness,"  are  well-known  names 
amongst  the  gardeners.  Shakespeare  alludes  to  this  flower  in 
his  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream:" — 

Tet  marked  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell ; 

It  fell  upon  a  little  western  flower. 

Before  mOk  white,  now  purpled  with  love'e  wound. 

And  maidena  caU  it  "  k>ve  in  idlcneaa." 

The  lily  of  the  valley,  or,  as  an  old  writer  calls  them,  "  may- 
lily,"  and  "  little  illumination  lamps  :" — 

See  the  Ifly  on  its  bed. 
Hanging  down  its  modest  bead. 
While  it  scarcely  can  be  seen 
Folded  in  its  leaf  of  gnen. 
Tet  we  love  the  lily  well. 
For  its  sweet  and  pleasant  smell. 
And  wonld  rather  caU  it  onrs 
Than  a  thousand  gayer  flowers. 

Shakespeare  alludes  to  its  drooping  posture  : — 

Shipwreck'd  upon  a  kingdom  where  no  pity, 
Ko  friends,  no  nope,  no  kindred  weep  for  me ; 
Almost  no  grave  allowed  me !  like  the  lily. 
That  once  was  mistress  of  the  Add  and  flourished, 
1*11  hang  my  head  and  perish. 

In  Norway,  the  lily  of  the  valley  grows  in  great  abundance  in 
the  woods  and  forests.  When  it  is  dried  it  possesses  a  powerfully 
narcotic  influence.  The  root,  also,  of  the  wood  lily  is  extremely 
bitter.  In  Geimany,  the  flowei*s  are  made  into  wine.  The  water- 
lily  delights  in  still  watei*s,  and  haunts  the  great  recesses  of  the 
Highland  lakes.     It  likes  growing  under  the  shadow  of  trees : — 

O  beautiM  thou  art, 
Thou  sculpture-like  and  stately  river  queen. 
Crowning  the  depths,  as  with  the  light  serene 

Of  a  pure  heart. 

BrijQ;ht  lily  of  the  wave. 
Rising  in  fearless  grace  with  every  swell ; 
Thou  seem'st  as  if  a  spirit  meekly  brave 

Dwelt  in  thy  celL 

These  lovely  alabaster  vases  contain  a  sweet  perfume,  and  its 
roots  are  used  in  Ireland  for  dyeing  brown.  The  roots  of  ibe 
yellow  lily  are  very  nutritious,  and  are  often  powdered  and  eaten 
for  bread,  specially  when  mingled  with  the  bark  of  the  Scotch  fir 
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and  made  into  a  cake.     The  water-lily  of  the  East  is  called  the 
lotus,  and  sinks  below  the  water  at  night;    to  which  Moore 

aUudes : — 

These  virgin  lilies  all  the  night 

Bathing  thdr  beauties  in  the  lake. 
That  they  may  riae  more  fresh  and  blight 

When  their  beloved  son's  awake. 

In  Egypt  the  lotus  abounds,  and  the  Egyptians  represent  the 
dawn  of  day  by  a  youth  seated  on  the  lotus,  whose  blossoms  are 
dedicated  to  Osiris — the  sun.  The  Hindoos  value  the  water-lily 
very  highly.  Lily  derives  its  name  from  the  Celtic  word  lis, 
which  signifies  whiteness.  The  tall  white  lily  is  a  native  of  the 
Levant.  Anciently,  our  lily  of  the  valley  was  consulted  in  order 
to  know  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  in  the  coming  season,  by 
seeing  how  many  of  the  cups  surrounded  the  stem,  each  tiny  bell 
being  a  sign  of  a  shilling.  It  was  considered  a  useful  remedy 
in  cases  of  serpents*  bites  ;  the  petals  were  biniised  and  laid  on 
the  bite.  The  common  turk-cap  lily  is  the  ancient  hyacinth, 
some  suppose  "  the  sanguine  flower  inscribed  with  woe  " — **  sor- 
row's livery."     Ben  Jonson  greatly  admired  the  lily : — 

A  lily  of  the  day 

Is  fairer  farre  in  Hay, 
Although  it  fall  and  die  that  night. 
It  was  the  plant  and  flower  of  light. 

We  must  not  dwell  too  long  upon  the  garden  flowers ;  but, 
although  very  numerous  and  lovely,  the  wild  flowers  deserve  our 
attention : — 

While  others  do  the  garden  choose, 

Where  flowers  are  resnilar  and  profose* 

Come  thon  to  dell  and  lonely  lea, 

And  cull  the  wild  flowers  with  me. 

Beneath  the  friendly  shade  of  the  hedges  many  a  plant  of 
interest  grows.  The  wild  vetch,  the  common  mallow,  Jack  in  the 
hedge,  the  anemone,  which  takes  its  name  from  a  Greek  word, 
ajieinos,  signifying  wind,  and  is  frequently  called  in  England  the 
"  wind  flower."  It  is  considered  very  injurious  to  cattle,  and 
sometimes  fatal  to  them.  The  Eg}'ptians  considered  the  anemone 
as  an  emblem  of  sickness.  The  wood  is  very  sensitive  to  the  changes 
in  the  weather.  Amongst  the  flowers  of  the  month,  the  daisy,  the 
violet,  and  the  primrose  form  a  lovely  tri-coloured  group.  The 
daisy  Chaucer  welcomes  as  ''  the  eye  of  day  when  the  month  of 
May  is  comen,"  and  is  immortalised  by  Heirick,  Raleigh, 
Bums,  and  many  others.  We  select  a  very  pretty  poem  on  Qie 
daisy:— 

And  now  behold  the  daisv  green. 

When  winter's  garment  is  withdrawn. 

As  the  morning  star  is  seen 

Awaking  on  the  grassy  lawn, 
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Ifid  spangled  feares  in  the  ekj ; 
Beaming  on  earth's  em'rald  green. 
In  the  dewj  morning's  ray, 
Glistemiig  m  the  earlj  dawn. 
Daisies  are  the  eyes  of  day. 

White  daines,  too,  I  did  behold. 
With  sflver  vests  and  eyes  of  gM, 
Which  peer'd  np  radiantly  between 
The  velTet  moss  and  tnrfy  green ; 
Their  feathery  leaves  with  edges  dyed 
So  slight  the  pink  was  scarcely  seen. 
As  if,  when  kissing,  morning's  bride 
Marked  where  her  mby  lips  bad  been. 

The  white  violet  and  yellow  violet  are  universal  favourites,  both 
with  king  and  peasant : — 

O  fiunt,  ddicioQs,  spring-time  violet^ 

Thine  odonr  like  a  key 
Toms  noiselessly  in  memory's  ward,  to  let 

A  thonght  of  sorrow  free. 

The  violet  indicated  the  partisans  of  Napoleon  the  First  As 
soon  as  the  rule  of  the  restorated  Bourhons  hecame  distasteful  to 
the  French,  the  display  of  violets  hecame  annoying  to  the  autho- 
rities. It  was  so  general  that  Louis  XVIII.  resolved  to  destroy 
the  significance  of  the  emblem,  and  he  instructed  a  &vouritd 
courtier  to  present  him  with  a  houquet  of  these  flowers  at  a 
levee.  Taking  the  violets  thus  presented,  he  pressed  them  to  his 
heart,  and  placing  them  in  his  button-hole,  said,  "  Come,  I  pro- 
claim an  alliance  with  this  sweet  flower,  and  restore  it  to  my 
favour."  The  primrose  is  indigenous  to  Great  Britain,  is  often 
gathered  and  the  root  dried,  which  is  used  to  flavour  wine.  The 
evening  primroses  have  thirty  species,  and  are  natives  of  North 
and  South  America,  and  were  introduced  hy  the  French  in  1674. 
The  primrose  secretes  at  the  hase  of  its  corolla  a  sweet  liquid, 
and  is  glutinous  enough  to  retain  moths  prisoners  when  they  are 
so  hold  as  to  kiss  them.  Welcome  to  the  bright-hued  buttercups, 
known  tmder  the  names  of  king  cups  and  gold  cups,  which  make 
the  meadows  look  like  a  field  of  gold : — 

When  morning's  smishine  falls 

From  heaven  in  showers^ 
Those  little  yellow  balls 

Called  gold-cup  flowers. 
Expanding  their  leaves,  nnfbld 
Their  bosoms  of  molted  gold  ; 

Open  their  perfomed  eyes 

To  meet  the  son's  ray. 
And  look  np  on  the  skies 

All  through  the  bright  day. 
But  when  the  sun  retires  to  rest. 
Pillow  his  warm  beams  in  their  breast. 
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Although^  in  May,  flowars  ara  very  abondant,  we  must  select  a 
slirab  which  not  oidy  growa  in  this  month,  but  is  actually  identi-r 
fied  by  bearing  its  name— may,  may  pearls,  or  hawthorn  :-^ 

Sweet  Maj  if  oome,  to  glad  the  earth 

And  bid  the  hawthorn  blow  j 
TotAve  the  ffentle  speedwell  hixih. 

While  wonng  to  and  fro. 

*  «  *  • 

Sweet  May  i$  oomeb  o'er  boah  and  tree 

Her  tSlverj  robe  to  fling. 
And  laoed  with  pink  the  hawthoiRi  eee^ 

Fit  emUam  of  Spring. 

Who  ahall  be  qneen  of  all  the  year? 

I  heard  the  wild  birds  say ; 
And  then  methooght  with  jojoos  cheer 

They  aofwered,  lovely  May. 

The  may  is  much  cultivated  in  France,  and  on  May-day  the 
hawthorn  was  planted  annually  at  the  gate  of  the  palace,  which 
was  cut  from  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  In  1449,  the  fraternity  of 
master-goldsmiths  of  Paris  agreed,  as  an  act  of  devotion,  to  pre- 
sent annually  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  to  the  Virgin,  on  the 
first  of  May,  at  midnight,  a  may  tree  or  may  bough,  and  to  place 
it,  before  the  principal  door  of  the  church,  and  to  elect  a  prince 
for  one  year,  who  was  to  settle  the  expenses  of  the  may.  The 
may  was  placed  on  a  pillar,  or  shrine  in  the  form  of  a  tabernacle, 
in  ^e  small  niches,  and  there  remained  from  midnight  till  after 
vespers,  when  it  was  taken  with  the  pillar  near  the  choir,  and  the 
old  may  of  the  preceding  year  was  taken  to  St.  Anne's  Chapel, 
and  kept  there  a  year.  In  1607,  the  goldsmiths  gave  a  triangular 
tabernacle  of  wood,  very  curiously  wrought,  in  which  three  paint- 
ings were  enclosed  instead  of  may.  In  France,  the  hawthorn  is 
often  called  Vepine  noble,  from  the  idea  that  the  crown  of  thorns 
which  Christ  wore  was  made  from  the  thorn  of  the  hawthorn. 
Besides  the  may  being  used  to  decorate  houses,  may-poles,  and 
garlands,  the  white  blossoms  are  made  into  a  a  wreath  in  Greece 
wr  the  bride,  and  are  strewed  over  the  altar.  There  is  no  country 
in  Europe  where  the  may  does  not  grow.  In  Ireland  it  growa 
beautifully,  and  they  have  a  very  pretty  superstition  that  fairies 
dwell  under  the  maybells.  There  are  various  kinds  of  hawthorn 
which  are  used  chiefly  to  construct  fences.  It  is  often  a  large 
bush,  and,  while  young,  grows  very  rapidly,  but  when  trained  into 
a  tree  it  is  of  slow  growth.  Mrs.  Taylor,  of  Morton,  received  a 
silver  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  discoTering  a  more  rapid 
mode  of  making  the  hawthorn  grow,  which  was  by  cutting  the 
roots  of  the  shrub  to  small  pieces  and  planting  them  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  above  the  ground,  which  is  more  rapid  than  planting 
slips ;  the  wood  is  very  hard,  iinn,  and  closely  grained,  and  takes 
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a  good  polish.  It  is  nsed  as  wedges  to  split  otli^r  timber,  also 
for  cogs  in  mill  wheels,  for  flails,  handles,  and  hammers,  Ac 
It  makes  excellent  fdel  for  fires,  either  in  its  green  state  or  when 
dried.  The  pink-blossoming  hawthorn  is  one  of  the  yarieties, 
also  the  yellow-berried  may,  oflen  called  the  golden  thorn,  from 
its  golden  berries  and  buds,  which  are  of  a  bright  yellow. 
The  may  fruit  has  the  pulpy  part  so  little  developed  that  it  is 
seldom  eaten  for  food  by  maiikind,  but  is  of  the  greatest  use  to 
the  feathered  tribe.  The  hips  and  haws  add  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  the  hedges  in  November. 

When  the  bonillf ol  hloawims  an  ifed 

Of  the  iweet  wild  Toee  and  sweeter  may, 
Their  hranches  are  tipped  with  heiiiei  red, 

AlthoDgh  the  leaves  have  faded  away. 

And  dear  as  moming^a  breeces  trembling. 
Come  flights  of  bwds  and  creatiires  of  air. 

With  notes  of  joy  and  mono  blending. 
To  seek  the  hips  and  haws  which  are  there. 

We  must  not  make  our  garland  of  May  flowers  longer,  but 
we  trust  our  readers  have  seen  how  full  of  beauty  Nature  is,  and 
that  the  garden  of  May  is  "  one  paradise  of  sweets."     So 

Blosh  not,  if  o'er  yoor  heart  be  stealing 
A  love  for  things  which  have  no  feeling. 

E.  Du  Bois. 


SUNBEAM   AND    SHADOW. 

By  Abthub  E.  Cbafteb. 

O  Rblioion,  thou  invisible  power,  how  wide  is  thy  territory,  how 
powerful  are  thy  laws,  how  varied  are  thy  attributes  !  Thy  sceptre 
is  raised  alike  amid  the  gloomy  abodes  of  ice  and  desolation,  and 
the  burning  regions  of  tibie  tropics.  The  past  has  not  seen,  and 
the  future  will  never  behold,  a  society  of  mankind  uninfluenced 
by  thee.  As  the  sun  is  to  the  material  world,  so  art  thou  to  the 
intellectual ;  when  thy  rays  fall  pure  and  fertilising  on  the  soul, 
what  gentle  graces  dost  thou  expand,  how  benign  is  thy  influence, 
how  potent  thy  remedies  1  Let,  however,  the  dark  clouds  of 
human  pride  but  inter;ene,  and  what  fantastical  shadows  dost 
thou  not  reflect !  The  flowers  droop  and  wither,  no  longer  dost 
thou  create  and  fructify ;  instead  of  thy  former  brightness,  the 
earth  is  involved  in  clouds  and  darkness,  thou  ridest  amid  the 
whirlwind  and  the  storm,  thy  path  is  strewed  with  desolation, 
thou  leavest  behind  thee  nothing  but  gore  and  ashes. 

Can  the  influence  which  pointed  the  sword  at  bygone  martyrs, 
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and  lighted  the  faggots  of  the  Inquisition,  be  the  same  with  that 
which  disarms  Death  of  all  his  terrors,  and,  in  the  hour  of  disso- 
lution, raises  the  soul  towards  heaven  ?  Can  peace  and  strife, 
charity  and  hatred,  forgiveness  and  revenge,  and  all  the  antago- 
nistic principles  of  our  nature,  have  sprung  from  the  same  fount  ? 
As  we  behold  them  now,  how  wide  are  they  asunder ;  reposing 
hers  in  calm  tranquillity,  pure  and  translucent ;  while  there  the 
sanguine  waters  roll,  restless,  turbid,  and  impetuous.  Can  all 
these  different  aspects  be  caused  by  the  admixture  of  some  earthly 
element  with  the  stream  above,  or  are  their  natures  radically 
distinct,  their  composition  different,  their  courses  opposed  and 
Irreconcileable  ? 

In  this  year  of  grace  there  are  many  among  us  who  inculcate 
the  present  perfectibility  of  the  human  race,  and  regard  mankind 
as  the  finished  model  of  nature,  the  repository  of  unimprovable 
intelligence.  These  enlightened  individuals,  entirely  forgetful  of 
the  torrents  of  error  and  superstition  which  have  fallen  on  the 
soil,  are  especially  indignant  against  every  little  mist  of  mental 
ixaperfection  or  religious  wea^ess,  rising  m  the  social  atmo- 
sphere. Verily,  these  men  are  the  dwarfs  and  pigmies  of  the 
age,  they  raise  themselves  aloft  in  Parian  marble.  "Behold," 
they  seem  to  say,  "  behold,  what  wisdom  is  ours  !  we  are  demi- 
gods on  earth,  we  have  reached  the  summit  of  knowledge,  we  are 
entered  into  the  arcana  of  perfection  !"  Future  ages  will  render 
unto  them  their  true  deserts ;  they  will  be  regarded  as  the  chief 
obstructions  to  advancement,  as  the  heaviest  checks  upon  the 
wheel  of  progress. 

In  a  recent  Number,  we  gave  a  general  view  of  the  secret  arts 
by  which  false  miracles  were  wrought  amongst  ancient  nations, 
of  the  cabalistic  mysteries  which  shrouded  the  celebration  of 
their  religious  rites,  and  of  the  fearful  influence  by  which  the 
dominant  hierarchies  moulded  the  minds  of  men,  and  rendered 
them  subservient  to  their  control.  It  must  not  be  thought  during 
the  universal  chaos  of  mind,  when  all  was  darkness  and  obscuritj* 
that  our  own  country  exhibited  a  more  brilliant  example  than  its 
foreign  kindred ;  on  the  contrary,  the  British,  ^even  when  the 
Chrisiian  era  had  commenced,  were  but  little  advanced  in  the 
arts  of  civilisation,  while  in  their  sacred  groves  and  temples 
sacrifices  were  offered  up,  rites  were  performed,  and  deities  were 
invoked — than  which,  history  records  none  more  cruel,  more 
unmeaning,  and  more  degraded,  even  in  the  traditions  of  the 
lowest  barbarism. 

Their  sacred  religion  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  formed 
of  a  collocation  of  ideas  borrowed  from  earlier  Pantheons,  rather 
than  as  one  which  was  indigenous  to  the  Celtic  tribes ;  in  it,  as 
in  the  mythologies  of  the  Hindoos,  the  Egyptians,  or  the  disciples 
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of  Zoroaster^  the  workings  of  natural  principles  engendered  parti* 
colar  divinides,  while  the  belief  in  metempsychosis  formed  one 
of  its  elementary  foundations.  There  were  also  prod^es. 
mysteries,  rites  of  initiation^  oaths  of  secrecy  and  silence,  the 
same  combinations  of  superior  knowledge  overpowering  and 
directing  credulity  and  ignorance. 

No  nation  of  antiquity  surpassed  the  Druids  in  the  number  and 
cruelty  of  human  sacrifices,  excepting  perhaps  the  Carthaginians* 
the  worshippers  of  Saturn,  the  dread  Molodi  of  the  Scriptures; 
children  of  the  best  families  of  Carthage  were  offered  up  at  his 
shrine,  being  either  thrown  into  a  fieiy  furnace,  or  confined 
within  a  fiaming  statue  of  the  god.  Although  the  Dmidical 
sacrifices  consisted  generally  of  malefactors  or  criminals,  yet  on 
special  occasions,  the  most  virtuous  and  intelligent  in  llie  com- 
munity were  selected,  who,  being  enclosed  in  large  figures  of 
wicker-work,  were  quickly  consumed  by  the  devouring  flames ; 
the  cries  and  shrieks  of  these  unfortunates  being  drowned  in  the 
surging  uproar  of  terrific  shouts  and  fierce  gesticulations  which 
rolled  from  the  surrounding  multitude.  The  Druids  also  prac- 
tised divination,  either  by  the  flight  of  birds,  or  by  the  inspec- 
tion of  human  entrails,  as  did  the  augurs  and  diviners  of  Borne; 
when  particular  circumstances  required  it,  one  of  the  priests 
sacrificed  a  human  being,  by  cutting  him  through  the  middle, 
when  the  oracle  was  declared  from  the  convulsions  of  the  victimp 
the  flowing  of  the  blood,  or  the  direction  in  which  the  body 
fell 

After  the  fall  of  the  Druids,  the  British,  secretiy  cherishing 
the  memory  of  the  old  religion,  were  obliged  to  own  a  nominal 
allegiance  to  the  Boman  Paganism,  which  was  littie  more  than  a 
state  formality,  seconded  neither  by  individual  effort,  nor  mis- 
sionary zeal.  After  this,  we  pass  on  to  the  appearance  of  Chris- 
tianity in  England,  a  religion  which,  in  its  primitive  form,  was 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  agitated  intellect  of  the  nation,  dis- 
tracted as  it  was  by  the  conflict  of  clashing  opinions ;  all  the 
latent  and  active  superstition  of  the  people  was  readily  com- 
manded by  tiie  miracles  and  wonders  of  saints,  while  a  tnier 
philosophy  was  evoked  in  the  endeavours  to  emulate  the  general 
purity  and  higher  qualities  of  their  careers. 

Much  as  we  abhor  the  crimes  committed  by  the  later  represen- 
tatives of  the  Papacy,  who  united  in  their  acts  every  form  of 
cruelty,  deceit,  and  oppression,  we  should  be  sorry  to  speak  with 
disrespect  of  the  primitive  fathers  of  the  Church,  or  to  cavil  at 
the  exalted  position  which  they  occupy  in  the  ecclesiastical  calen- 
dar ;  but,  while  admitting  their  excellence,  goodness,  and  sanctity, 
while  acknowledging  the  firmness  of  their  zeal,  the  usefiilnesa  of 
their  careers,  and  the  eternal  glory  of  their  martyrdoms,  it  must 
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be  confessed  that  there  are  many  threads  of  fable  which  may 
safely  be  disentangled  from  the  silken  fabric  of  dicir  histories.  ' 

Afler  the  introduction  of  the  new  religion,  monasteries  and 
abbeys  gradually  sprang  up  and  abounded  throughout  the  king- 
dom, onder  the  protection  or  within  the  walls  of  which  the  holy 
men  of  those  days  mostly  resided ;  although  the  lives  of  these 
inmates  may  have  been  often  austere  and  virtuous,  although  it  is 
an  indisputable  truth  that  they  nourished  and  sustained  the 
rising  growth  of  literature  and  learning,  yet  it  is  equally  true 
that  many  instances  of  avarice  and  deceit  are  traceable  to  their 
influence,  that  the  glittering  splendour  which  decorated  the 
interior  of  the  most  powerful  among  these  edifices,  excluded  the 
less  ostentatious  ornaments  of  genuine  devotion,  while  the 
wonders  which  astonished  the  vulgar,  and  are  recorded  with  such 
pious  awe  by  the  early  historians,  must  have  been  tiie  results  of 
monkish  hyperbole,  or  the  feebler  working  of  more  ancient 
machineries. 

Mention  is  frequently  made,  by  the  ancient  biographers  and 
chroniclers,  of  apparently  iucredible  events  occurring  within  the 
monastic  boundaries ;  they  tell  us  of  strange  visions  and  heavenly 
soonds  appearing  to  inspired  dreamers,  or  listened  to  by  enrap- 
tured vomries ;  of  won^ous  forms  prophesying  the  approaching 
death  of  some  inhabitant  of  the  edifice ;  of  pillars  of  flame 
streaming  over  and  discovering  the  virtues  of  some  sacred  spot ; 
or  of  entrancing  and  divine  odours  spreading  throughout  the 
chamber  from  which  the  spirit  of  some  holy  pilgrim  had 
departed  on  the  dark  errand  of  joy  or  woe.  Thus,  on  the  decease 
of  the  Venerable  Bede,  ''  the  senses  of  all  were  immediately 
pervaded  by  an  odour,  such  as  neither  cinnamon  nor  balm  could 
give,  but  coming,  as  it  were,  from  Paradise,  and  fraught  with  all 
the  joyous  exhalations  of  spring."  And  when  the  grave  of  St. 
Earcongola  was  opened  after  her  intennent,  "so  great  a  fra- 
grance of  perfume  rose  from  below,  that  it  seemed  to  all  the 
brothers  and  sisters  present  that  a  store  of  the  richest  balsams 
had  been  opened." 

Our  ancestral  clergy  appear  to  have  had  a  singular  regard  for 
the  defunct  members  of  those  who,  while  living,  had  influenced 
their  superstitious  reverence.  That  monastery,  indeed,  which  was 
not  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  toe,  a  finger,  or  some  equally 
glorious  memorial  of  departed  holiness,  would  have  had  but  a 
small  grasp  on  popular  veneration ;  while  the  lucky  possessors  of 
esteemed  relics  attracted  to  themselves  crowds  of  worshippers 
and  devotees,  who,  seldom  coming  with  empty  scrips,  contributed 
largely  to  brim  over  the  coffers  of  these  ecclesiastical  ascetics. 
It  being  thus  of  considerable  importiuice  that  their  particular 
establishments  should  not  be   without  some  coi'psc-fragmcut,  it 
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Speedily  came  to  pass  that  tlie  cmming  monks  converted  the 
dEefunct  portions  of  the  most  ordinary  humanity  into  saintly 
remnants,  which,  singularly  enough,  worked  prodi^es  as  won- 
derful, and  proved  in  every  respect  as  efficacious  as  the  originalB, 

None  of  these  wonders  are  more  exemplary  than  those  wrought 
by  the  posthumous  holiness  of  St  Oswald,  a  pious  ruler,  who  vras 
killed  in  battle,  fighting  against  the  pagan  king  of  Mercia.  The 
Venerable  Bede,  writing  nearly  a  century  later,  when  speaking  of 
the  ground  consecrated  by  his  fall,  says,  that  in  his  own  time,  it 
healed  many  infirm  men  and  cattle,  while  those  who  collected  the 
mould,  mixing  it  with  water,  gave  it  to  many  sick  persons, 
thereby  curing  divers  diseases,  adding : — **  This  custom  came  so 
much  into  use,  that  the  earth  being  carried  away  by  degrees,  there 
remained  a  hole  as  deep  as  the  height  of  a  man.*'  One  passing 
traveller,  observing  that  the  earth  was  in  one  place  greener  than 
the  adjacent  parts,  concluded  that  some  person  of  extreme  holi- 
ness had  been  killed  on  the  spot;  he  therefore  collected  some  of  it 
in  a  linen  cloth,  and  proceeding  on  his  journey,  arrive^  at  night- 
fall at  a  certain  village,  where  he  stopped  at  a  house  in  which  the 
neighbours  were  feasting.*  "They  sat  long  at  supper,  and 
drtmk  hard,  with  a  great  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  room ;  it  hap- 
pened that  the  sparks  fiew  up  and  caught  the  top  of  the  house, 
which,  being  made  of  wattles  and  thatch,  was  presently  in  a 
flame ;  the  guests  ran  out  in  a  fright,  without  being  able  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  fire.  The  house  was  consequently  burnt  down  ;  only 
that  post  on  which  the  earth  hung  remained  entire  and 
untouched."  The  bones  of  this  venerable  person  were  deposited 
in  the  monastery  of  Beardenea,  where  being  washed  in  some 
water  which  was  afterwards  thrown  into  a  comer  of  the  holy 
edifice,  "  the  very  earth  which  received  that  holy  water  had  the 
virtue  of  expelling  devils  from  the  bodies  of  persons  possessed." 

We  might  fancy  ourselves  reading  the  description  of  some 
thaumaturgic  jugglery,  instead  of  what  happened  in  the  reverend 
monastery  of  Barking,  when  on  a  certain  occasion,  the  monks 
being  gone  out  in  the  dark  night,  "  On  a  sudden,  a  light  from 
heaven,  like  a  great  sheet,  came  down  upon  them  idl,  and  struck 
them  with  so  much  terror  that  they,  in  consternation,  left  off 
singing;  this  resplendent  light,  which  seemed  to  exceed  the  sun 
at  noonday,  soon  after  rising  from  the  same  place,  removed  to 
the  south  side  of  the  monastery,  that  is,  to  the  westward  of  the 
oratory ;  and  having  continued  there  some  time,  and  covered  those 
parts  in  the  sight  of  them  all,   withdrew  itself   up  again   to 

*  An  ey«nt  by  no  means  nniutnl  in  thoie  times,  if  we  may  eredit  T^^Ilkm  of 
Malmesbary,  who,  speaking  of  the  ctutoms  of  the  English,  says : — "  Drinldng  in 
particnUr  was  a  oniversal  practice,  in  which  occupation  they  paand  entire 
as  well  as  days/' 
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heaven/  The  chronider  adds : — "  This  light  was  so  great  that 
one  of  the  eldest  of  the  brothers,  who  at  ilie  same  tinw  was  in  their 
oratory p  with  another  younger  than  himself,  related  in  the  morning 
that  the  rays  of  light  which  came  in  at  the  crannies  of  the  doors 
and  windows  far  exceeded  the  utmost  brightness  of  daylight 
itself."  To  appreciate  this  miracle  thoroughly,  it  ought  to  be 
explained,  that  a  dispute  had  arisen  as  to  the  place  where  the 
deceased  brothers  and  sisters  should  be  interred,  which  was,  of 
course,  set  at  rest  by  this  Divine  indication. 

That  the  clergy  employed  natural  powers  to  produce  miracles 
is  strikingly  exempUfied  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Aidan,  who,  when 
a  sea-captain  was  setting  out  on  a  voyage,  prophesied  that  he 
would  meet  with  a  storm,  and  a  contrary  wind,  ''£ut,"  said  he, 
giving  the  mariner  some  holy  oil,  '*  remember  to  cast  this  into 
the  sea,  and  the  wind  shall  immediately  cease ;  you  will  have 
pleasant  cabn  weather,  and  return  safe."    As  he  had  said,  so  the 
storm  came,  and  the  vessel,  tossing  on  the  ocean,  appeared  about 
to  be  buried  in  the  waves,  when,  ^e  soothing  oil  being  poured 
overboard,  a  calm  ensued,  and  the  ship  proceeded  in  safety.     The 
old  chronicler  is  hugely  delighted  with  this  miracle ;  but,  allowing 
for  the  exaggeration  of  religious  zeal,  we  think  that  the  more 
modem  and  homely  fluid  would  produce  results  equally  surprising. 
During  the  reigns  of  the  first  kings  after  the  Conquest,  the 
character  of  the  clergy  was  marked  by  assumption  and  insolence ; 
frequently  owning  no  authority  to  the  temporal  powers,  they  held 
themselves  responsible  to  the  Eoman  pontiff  alone,  regarding 
without  dismay  the  anger  of  the  English  monarchs.     This  oppo- 
sition culminated,  when  the  quarrel  of  Henry  II.  and  Thomas 
a  Beoket  led  to  the  murder  of  the  latter ;  and  it  is  singular  to 
note  an  earlier  proof  which  this  king  displayed  of  the  orthodoxy 
and  zeal  of  his  tenets.    In  1159,  five  years  after  his  coronation, 
there  arrived  from  Germany  about  thirty  men  and  women,  who 
were  heretical  enough  to  question  the  leading  points  of  the 
Catholic  faith :  a  council  of  the  clergy  was  immediately  assembled 
at  Oxford,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  new  comers  being  examined 
by  the  king  and  council,  were  pronounced  damnable.    Behold 
the  regal  sentence.    The  accused  were  branded  with  hot  irons  on 
the  forehead,  they  were  whipped  through  Oxford,  they  were 
deprived  of  their  clothing,  and  afterwards  turned  adrift  into  the 
open  country,  severe  penalties  being  threatened  against  those 
who  should  in  any  way  relieve  them.    It  being  mid-winter,  all 
these  poor  foreigners  perished  from  cold  and  hunger.    Orthodox 
king  !  merciful  religion  ! 

The  reign  of  the  first  Richard  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  the 
Crui^ade,  an  expedition  engaged  in  by  all  the  chivalry  of  Europe, 
comprising  fiery  knights  eager  for  distinction,  and  slave-bom 
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hinds  made  fierce  by  SQperBtition.  After  JohaLackl&nd  ftseended 
the  throne,  he  speedily  became  inyolved  in  an  ecdesiastical 
dispute^  and  the  whole  kingdom  was  laid  under  an  interdiei. 
Every  church  was  closed;  every  rite,  excepting  biqptism,  was 
suspended ;  and  the  dead  were  buried  in  common  ground  :*- 

Beahnc  qwiko  by  tnnisi  proad  ttbitran  of  siaee^ 

The  Choraiy  by  mMnkto  ihadowiag  Ibrth  t£e  power 

She  arrogntos  o'er  hearen's  etenal  door^ 

Closas  the  gates  of  every  ncredplaoe. 

Straight  from  the  ton  atti  tainted  air's  embrace 

All  sacred  things  are  covered ;  chettfbl  mom 

Otows  nd  as  mgbt  ;*-iio  aeetoly  garb  b  wonv 

ISot  is  a  fkoe  allowed  to  meet  a  fiiie 

With  natural  smile  of  gpreetmg.    BeUs  are  dmnb  i 

IKtches  are  mves — Amereal  rites  denied ; 

And  in  tiie  dinrchyard  he  mnst  take  his  Inride 

Who  dares  be  wedded !    Famaes  thickly  oeme 

Into  the  penidve  heart  ill  fortified. 

And  comfortleBs  despairs  the  soul  benumb* 

Hear  what  Matthew  Paris  writes  of  the  succeeding  reign  :-*- 
«  Every  day  the  most  contemptible  and  illiterate  persons^  armed 
with  bulls  from  Bome»  uttering  loud  threats^  and  collated  by 
foreigners,  did  not  hesitate  to  seize  the  provision  for  the  endow- 
ment of  the  religious  orders,  the  support  of  the  poor,  and 
hospitality  for  strangers,  in  spite  of  the  privileges  granted  by  our 
religious  ancestors.  They  thundered  forth  sentences,  and  had 
what  they  demanded  without  delay.  If  those  who  thus  suffered 
wrong  had  recourse  to  appeals,  or  claims  of  privilege^  they  were 
excommunicated  by  some  prelate,  at  the  command  of  the  pope." 

But  soon  the  dawn  glinunered  through  the  darkness;  and 
Wickliffe  rose  like  Ihe  first  streak  of  sunlight,  the  precursor  of 
the  Beformation.  His  doctrines  raised  the  soul  to  heaTen,  and 
consigned  the  body  to  the  flames.  The  progress  of  intelligence 
and  the  spread  of  philosophy  gradually  checked  the  power  of  the 
priesthood.  The  discovery  of  printing  disseminated  principles, 
sifted  arguments,  and  broke  down  the  authority  of  the  schoolmen ; 
opinions  required  stronger  supports  than  mere  assertion;  and 
the  absolute  dogmas  of  the  Roman  Church,  judged  by  a  wider 
and  more  impartial  criticism,  were  gradually  encountered  by  an 
opposition  continually  increasing. 

The  true  character  of  the  Papacy  was  aroused  by  opposition. 
So  long  as  her  temporal  authority  was  unimpeached,  so  long  as 
kings  and  princes  bowed  to  her  supremacy,  her  cardinals  redced 
but  little  of  misdeeds  so  that  they  were  well  absolved;  the  well- 
being  of  peoples  troubled  them  not ;  the  rise  and  fall  of  empiras 
were  settled  by  bulls  from  the  Vatican ;  and  refractory  disciples 
dreaded  the  terrors  of  an  interdict.  But  when  opposition  to  her 
authority  arose,  when  her  solemn  dogmas  excited  ridicule,  and 
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her  inunacolate  assmnptions  but  contempt,  then  thej  employed 
the  whole  annoury  of  torture  in  the  Church's  use — ^while  amidst 
the  flames  of  Smithfield  perished  men  as  noble  and  as  pure 
as  ever  fell  victims  to  a  tyrannie  hierarchy. 

When  the  Protestant  religion  became  established  in  the 
kmgdom,  and  bloody  murder  had  ceased  to  desecrate  the  Scarlet 
See,  there  flourishea  another  persecution,  which  vied  in  brutality 
with  any  that  had  gone  before.  It  was  not  now  a  foreign 
oligarchy,  but  an  English  populace  and  a  reformed  clergy  by 
whom  the  deeds  were  wrought.  Aged  and  wizened  crones,  the 
victims  of  malice  or  of  nnnour,  were  accused  as  flEuniliars  of  the 
devil.  During  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  the  doings  of 
Matthew  Hopkins  were  worthy  of  Bome  in  her  palmiest  days. 
It  is  true,  the  belief  in  magic  is  coeval  with  the  foundation  of 
society,  that  the  fears  of  tradition  are  most  powerful  in  the  human 
mind,  and  that  before  this  period  it  had  aroused  the  fitful  anger 
and  persecution  both  of  Church  and  State  ;  never,  however,  until 
this  time  had  the  arm  of  authority  been  lifted  with  so  much 
effect,  and  expended  with  such  sustained  fuiy.  Although  not  so 
lasting  in  England,  its  effects  wiere  more  durable  and  permanent 
amongst  our  Scotch  neighbours ;  so  late  as  17SS,  an  insane 
old  woman  was  burnt  in  that  country  for  sorcery  and  witchcraft. 

Innumerable  volumes  might  be  filled  with  the  deeds  of  cruelty 
committed  in  the  name  of  religion.  Reflect,  O  optimist,  and 
meditate,  O  philosopher,  for  superstition  is  indeed  the  blackest 
cloud  floating  in  speculation,  hiding  Divinity  from  Intellect 

Is  there  at  the  pret»eat  day  nothing  to  reprehend  in  the 
religious  world  ?  Is  society  in  a  condition  to  justify  the  boastings 
of  Perfection  ?  Is  there  no  ecclesiastical  shortcoming,  no  warped 
morality,  no  sinful  superstition?  Reader,  look  aroimd  thee, 
commune  with  thyself,  see  in  what  an  artificial  society  you  live 
and  move,  behold  it  endeavouring  always  to  conceal  its  littleness 
by  flattered  pride  and  recognised  assumption. 

There  are,  however,  those  who,  like  rocks  amid  the  waters, 
behold  the  waves  agitated  by  storm  and  tempest,  yet  move  not 
from  their  serenity ;  animated  by  no  sectarian  spirit,  they  smile 
at  the  petty  triflers,  who,  heedless  of  the  general  advancement, 
quibble  over  words,  and  fight  pitched  battles  upon  phrases. 
B^olding  in  the  present  age  a  phase  of  existence,  in  one  of 
its  evolutions,  Reason,  from  tiie  analogy  of  the  past,  shapes  out 
to  them  the  future;  they  discern,  through  the  dimness  of 
approaching  eras,  a  time  when  men,  cherished  by  an  unclouded 
BUD,  shall  form  one  universal  brotherhood,  uninfluenced  by  the 
pride  and  freed  from  the  empty  vanities  of  material  being. 
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MAT-TIME. 
Bt   Edwin   Goapbt« 


Iv  the  light  of  early  morning 
Hill  and  dale  and  meadowlay. 

And  the  brooki,  like  happy  poetic 
Went  A-nogiiig  on  tbor  way. 

Lark  and  Hnaet  trilled  their  maiins» 
Bright  doads  flecked  the  azure  day; 
and  hucht  thehr  afaadows  min- 
gling. 
Made  a  moonlighi  o^er  the  iray. 

Little  hunhs  'mid  daisies  dancing, 
With  their  shadowy  selves  at  pby; 

Through  the  trees  the  smoke  of  chim- 
tiers 
Carhng  TOfle,  and  wreathed  away. 

Each  white  hedgerow  gleamed  and 
gHatened, 

Decked  as  ibr  a  bridal  gay, 
And  the  breeM^  so  odoiir4aden» 

Seemed  from  Pandisa  astray. 

When  npon  a  poet  musing 

Came  the  crash  of  bough  and  spray. 
And  he  saw  the  village  maidens 

Leading  home  the  Queen  of  May. 

As  he  looked,  a  blissfV]!  Yision 
Almost  rapt  his  soul  away — 

His  own  Ida,  wreathed  and  crown^ 
Bringing  anmmer  home  with  May. 

Quickly  hiding  by  a  hawthorn. 
Watched  he  down  the  winding  way. 

While  the  Tery  birds  seemed  human 
In  their  merry  roundelay. 

As  she  sweetly  swept  beside  him. 
With  her  blue  eyes  downward  bent, 

Harked  he  now  her  soft  cheek  paling, 
Kow  with  rosiest  flush  besprent; 

As  the  tides  of  summer  jovannoe 
Ebbed  and  rose  within  tier  breast, 

Thoughts  of  him,  like  scatterad  rose- 
leaves, 
Tinting  every  wavelet's  crest. 


Like  the  nlver-footed  angeb 
That  pass  by  oa  aa  we  dream. 

Sunny  noons,  where  naiad  wiUows 
Weep  bettda  the 
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With  their  gratnlationa  meet, 

And  the  green,  alive  and  trambBng 
With  bng^  ey«s  and  '  ' 


But  the  poet  by  the  hawthorn 
Stall  remained  in  dreamy  trance; 

Birds  sang,  odoma  came^  out  moved 
not 
Earthward  his  ecstatic  glance. 

Angela  saw  he  down  the  welkin, 
Flottenng  in  their  g^  array, 

Down  sweat  lanea  and  hedmows 
wanderino, 
Gathermg  the  blooming  May ; 

Weatdng  odorous  crowns  and  gar- 
lands. 

Which,  as  village  legends  say. 
Borne  to  heaven  with  &w  npon  them, 

Bloom  with  asphodels  for  aye. 

Singing  upward  went  those  bright 
forms, 
Brighter  than  they  downward  came, 
By  a  doud  thdr  entrance  hidden 
Through  heaven's  gates  of  orM 
flame. 

Sweetly  then  earth  mixed  with  hea- 
ven— 
Dewy  fields  and  harinng  throngs— 
Robes  of  white,  and  wreathe  of  hloi- 
som — 
Larks,  trees  waving,  palms,  sod 
song^. 

Home  retnrning,  where  his  oottnge 
Nestling  by  ttie  woodland  ky. 

Much  he  mused,  and  often  wbi^wred 
Softly,  **  Heaven  b  always  May." 
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PnrDABVS,  the  lyrist  olden, 

Song  of  isles  where  flowers  expand 

Their  undving  petals  gt^den 
On  the  lake,  and  on  the  land ; 

Where  always  Ocean's  oooling  hreese 

Sways  the  fiir  hloosoms  on  the  trees. 

Ijeaden-eyed  Sorrow  never 
Eaters  these  El^sian  bowers, 

WhevB  ID  festal  tnviQph  ever, 
Qarlanded  with  those  sweet  flowers^ 

Spirits  dwell,  with  joy  elate, 

VictocB  alike  of  Death  and  Fate. 

There  old  Cronos  hath  dominion, 
There  is  reared  his  palace  bright, 

A  jewelled  dome,  lime's  dusky  pinion 
C^ts  no  shadow  on  its  Hght. 

And  there,  as  in  the  golden  days» 

His  eqidtable  sceptre  sways. 

Hia  sere  loeks  of  shining  argent 
Are  like  winter's  morning  rime, 

Or  the  spray  that  ileoks  the  margent 
Of  bine  Ocean's  waste  snblime  : 

And  in  his  bland,  majestio  ^es 

The  soft  light  beams  of  evemug  skies. 

Bhadamanthos,  the  redressor 

Of  deceit  and  noxious  iU, 
Ig  the  monarch's  prompt  assessor. 

And  the  mouth-piece  of  his  will; 
But  Bhea's  majesty  alone 
Participates  the  sovereign's  throne. 

Spirits  great  of  former  ages 
Are  Uie  nobles  of  his  court ; 

Poets,  prophets,  warriors,  sages. 
Who  on  earth  have  left  report; 

Whose  deeds  Mnemosyne  repeats 

To  those  who  fill  their  vacant  seats. 


There,  in  meadows  prankt  with  lilies^ 
And  the  fragrant  asphodel, 

Peleus,  Cadmus,  and  Achilles,  ' 
Heroes  of  old  story,  dwell. 

With  others  who  the  earth  illamed, 

£re  Fate  their  mortal  dust  entombed. 

There  ia  many  a  pine-tree  alley. 
Many  a  flowret  sprinkled  lea, 

Mmr  a  fitir,  sequestered  vaUi^ 
Winding  to  tiie  azure  sea, 

Whose  la^^hing  waves  press  to  tfab 
strand. 

Eager  to  greet  that  bliasfol  land« 

There  contend  no  an^ty  foemen ; 

Love  and  friendship  are  no  dream ; 
Pleasure  is  f\all-bk>wn,  and  women 

Are  the  angels  that  they  seem. 
There  fi*audfi2  webs  no  Syrens  weave. 
And  B^uty  smiles  not  to  deceive. 

Lovers  who  were  disonited 
By  the  gloomy  Stygpan  flood. 

There  find  love  irith  love  requited. 
And  jmst  ill  with  present  good. 

Existence,  like  a  pleasant  dream, 

There  glidesin  sweetly  flowing  stream. 

There  such  solden  light  is  glowing 
As  the  pamter's  magic  hand, 

Gnme  on  common  soenea  bestowing. 
Borrows  from  the  elfin  land. 

Where  all  things  beautiful  appear. 

Bathed  in  a  wondrous  atmosphere. 

No  misgivings  fbr  to-morrow 
There  can  present  hBss  destroy ; 

And  no  shades  of  coming  sorrow 
Overshroud  the  light  of  joy. 

The  monster  which  we  call  Despair 

In  those  sweet  islands  has  no  lair. 

L.  O. 


ASTRAY ! 

Gone  out  of  his  mind,  indeed— poor  Jack  I 

I  grieve  to  hear  'tis  so ; 
But  let  us  hope  he'll  soon  be  back. 

Ho  hadn't  far  to  go. 

From  the  "Fixzer,"  MS.  Mag. 
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HIJ    SE    M^GEN-EORL    GOD-WINE 
GNORNAD    ON    WRJEO-LIFE. 

Hii  eom  Ic  i%le  feort  pi,  de6ran  lieorSe! 
pi,  lande  mfnre  iafel — Hig,  hii  feorl — 
p6  geaf  ic  eall  ic  de6rde  msest  on  eor%e^ 
And  djrre  nys  me  n&  min  8&wol«-dre<ir! 
Gea,  fi,  wil-gydne^  bleot  ic  ealle  w^na; 
Min  geoguV-hfit,  man-hides  m6d  and  craeft; 
And  eall  ic  nd  mceg  sjllan — mine  b4na: 
W£I     M6t  ic  nxtre,  nsdhe,  Be6n  ))ec  eft! 

Eowl     Nsfre  m£  on  (inne  wig  ed-cirranl 
Hwa8tl     Sw6  OF-feorme  waes  f2dt  bl6t  ic  gv^f, 
psdis  s&re  li^r  of-]>rjcced  and  a-firren, 
Ic  s^can  m6t  ge-mang  tit-lendam  grasf? 
1j&,  be6  &  world  on  beaSo-sigle  writen^ — 

S  WE  ART,   SWBABT  UN-J)AirO    T8   WOBLDK    BJB8TK  LSAll 

A-wyrdl-^Ac  ni— Ic  wille^  mM,  for^gitan: 
Higt     Ea-lfi  ])set  }e&s  heorte  wsere  st4nt — 

Lset  firas  d6manl      Beteran  eor^e  golde 
Synd  un-besmiten  heort'  and  forbt-l^as  m6d; 
And  lybban  get  m6t  &,  pk  lie  ys  molde, 
))8Bt  wel  be<^  d6n  and  her  wiS-innan  god  I 
Lset  J)unor  clappan;  fifel-storm-yst  bliwan; 
Sndw,  regen,  brim-fl6d  ofer-flowan  grand: 
Get  ssed  ))e  g6d  wses  and  wsbs  wel  ge-s&wen, 
M6t  blsede  b^ran  on  sum  liVre  stnndM 
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NEW    WORKS. 

Jubilee  EdiHon  of  King  Alfred^$  Works.    9  Vols.    London :  Bos- 

worth  and  Harrison. 
A  Visii  to  my  Fatherland.    By  BmuBT  H.  Hebsohell.     Ajlott 

and  Son,  and  J.  Unwin. 
Ths  Training  School  Shiging  Method,  and  Training  School  Part- 

Songs,    Edited  by  Wiluam  J.  Umwtn,  M.A.     Ward  and  Co. 
From  want  of  space,  we  mast  defer  our  notice  of  these  works 
tin  next  month. 

MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

MUSIC. 
The  Royal  Italian  Opera  season  commenced  on  the  dnd  ultimo, 
with  n  Trovatore,  in  which  the  character  of  Leonora  was  sustained 
by  Mdlle.  Lotti,  who,  as  regards  this  country,  made  her  debut 
on  that  occasion,  though  she  appears  to  have  fdready  established 
a  considerable  fame  in  Italy  and  St.  Petcrsburgh.  We  must 
say  that  we  considered  this  lady  far  below  the  average  of  those  who 
have  been  chosen  on  former  occasions  to  sustain  this,  perhaps 
most  difficult,  character  in  the  opera;  there  is  a  want  both  of 
ease  and  vigour  in  her  style  and  action,  which  seems  to  indicate 
the  absence  of  sympathy  with  the  part  she  takes.  It  is  quite 
a  mistake  on  the  part  of  professional  vocalists,  or  actors,  to 
suppose  that  mere  mechanical  proficiency,  however  great,  will 
render  their  performances  entirely  satisfactory  to  an  audience  of 
real  taste ;  they  must  feel,  and  for  the  time  being  incorporate 
themselves  widi  the  character  they  are  endeavouring  to  represent* 
at  the  same  time  bearing  clearly  in  view  the  object  intended  to  be 
attained  by  the  composer  in  the  elaboration  of  each  part — this, 
of  itself,  will  make  their  rendering  effective,  even  supposing  that 
they  are  less  proficient  in  the  more  mechanical  portion  of  their 
profeasiim.  These  remarks  will  appy  to  Mdlle.  Lotti's  execution 
of  her  share  in  II  Trovatore  on  the  evening  in  question,  though  it 
is  with  pleasure  we  are  able  to  report  more  favourably  of  her 
Bubsequent  appearance.  On  the  14th,  La  Sonambula  was  given, 
on  which  occasion  another  debutante  appeared  in  the  person  of 
Mdlle.  Calderon.  This  lady's  talents  are  of  a  decidedly  inferior 
order,  and  we  cannot  understand  how  Mr.  Gye  could  have  been 
induced  to  bring  before  the  public,  in  so  notable  an  opera,  a 
singer  whose  voice  was  so  defective,  and  whose  capabilities  were 
so  restricted,  as  to  necessitate  the  omission  of  several  difficult 
passages  and  the  simplification  of  others.  We  think  it  a  poor 
compliment  to  Signer  Gardoni — whose  superior  talents  are  so 
well  known  and  appreciated — to  link  him  with  such  a  mediocre 
performer  as  Mdlle.  Calderon  appears  to  be.    In  the  perform- 
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ances  of  Maria  di  Rohan,  Mdlle.  Lotd  appeared  to  have  attained 
ber  proper  sphere,  as  her  performance  in  this  opera  was  decidedly 
more  creditable  than  as  Leonora  in  II  Trovatore.  In  coimexi(m 
with  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  we  are  grieved  to  have  to  record  the 
death  of  Mdme.  Bosio»  after  a  veij  short  illnesa.  The  name 
and  fame  of  this  still  young  and  talented  singer  are  so  world- 
known  that  onr  own  comments  would  be  saperflnons. 

Mr.  Henry  Leslie's  seventh  and  eighth  concerts  have  taken 
place  at  St.  Martin's  Hall ;  of  the  former  only  (on  the  7th  ult) 
we  are  in  a  position  to  speak.  Handel's  qnartet,  **  When  the 
ear  heard  her,"  was  as  finely  performed  as  we  have  ever  heard  it; 
and  the  choruses  following  exhibited  a  degree  of  proficiency 
which,  oonsidering  the  originally  amatenr  c^iaracter  of  the  choir, 
reflects  the  highest  credit  on  their  leader.  A  duet  on  the 
pianoforte,  by  the  Misses  Gazaly  and  Walsh,  though  naturally 
less  brilliant  than  the  execution  of  Arabella <7oddard,  at  the  same 
time  showed  evident  talent  and  considerable  perseverance.  A 
curious  feature  in  the  evening's  entertainment  was  a  duet  accom- 
paniment on  the  harp  and  organ  to  a  motet  by  Mr.  Leslie.  Some 
of  the  music  in  this  composition  was  rather  curious  than  pleasing, 
but,  taking  it  as  an  entire  performance,  was  not  without  much 
merit  The  singing  of  Misses  Van  Noorden  and  Leffler,  in 
Macfarren^s  **  Our  Evening  Song,"  was  highly  gratifying. 

The  Monday  Popular  Concerts  at  St.  James's  Hall — of  which  the 
second  series  commenced  on  the  18th — ^are  still  as  attractive  as 
ever ;  and  the  greatest  pianiste  and  violinist  of  the  day  form  a 
grand  feature  in  these  most  highly-classical  performances.  The 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society  gave  an  excellent  performance  of  The 
Messiah  on  the  18th  ult  We  are  glad  to  announce  the  re-appear- 
ance of  the  Christy's  Minstrels  in  London  at  St.  James's  Hidl. 

THE  DRAMA. 

There  has  necessarily  been  a  considerable  stagnation  in  theatrical 
doings  during  the  past  month,  and  we  have  consequently  scaitely 
anything  to  notice.  At  the  Olympic  a  new  comedietta*  called 
Nine  Paints  of  the  Law,  by  Tom  Taylor,  Esq.,  was  produced  and 
well  received ;  Mrs.  Stirling's  admirable  acting  giving  an  addi- 
tional relish  to  the  dish.  At  the  Haymarket  we  have  had  Mr.  F. 
Talfourd's  comic  version  of  Eleetra,  and  on  Easter  Monday  ws 
reviyed  The  World  and  the  Stage,  yfineh,  as  we  noticed  last  month, 
was  produced  on  the  occasion  of  Miss  Amy  Sedgwick's  benefit 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  merit  in  this  comedy,  and  what  is  more, 
considerable  practical  utility ;  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  a  great 
social  deformity — a  barrier  of  caste,  so  to  speak ;  and  the  sooner 
such  a  system  can  be  eradicated  the  better.  Doubtless^  The  Werld 
9Hd  the  Stage  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 
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AMATEUR  PERFORMANCES. 

St.  James's  Theatre. — On  the  7th  nit.  an  amatcnr  dramatic 
performance,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Frank  Hamilton  and 
W.  Ravne,  took  place  at  this  theatre,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the 
Royal  Dramatic  College.  The  proceedings  commenced  with  an 
address,  or  prologue,  written  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  E.  Levien, 
and  very  creditably  delivered  by  Mr.  Rayne,  on  behalf  of  the 
object  for  which  the  performance  was  given.  This  piece  of  com- 
position deserves  particular  notice,  as  being  written  in  truly 
dramatic  stj'le,  with  a  refinement  of  diction  and  reality  of  senti- 
ment which  admirably  adapted  it  both  for  the  representations 
which  it  preceded  and  the  purpose  at  which  it  aimed.  The  inte- 
rest which  Her  Majesty  has  taken  in  the  undertaking  was  beauti- 
fully alluded  to : — 

To  whom  be  ever  given 

Each  choicest  blesing  of  benigMnt  Heavea. 

"  A  largess  univeraal.  like  the  son. 

Her  liberal  eye  doth  give  to  every  one." 

She  leads  the  way,  and  ready  help  sapplies, 

Ay^  bids  herself  the  hallowed  pile  arise, 

Where^  when  the  actor's  tinselled  days  are  o'er. 

And  he  may  king  and  lord  it  now  no  more ; 

When  age  and  pain  his  stiffened  limbs  oppress, 

Sickness  overtakes  him,  or  his  wants  distress ; 

He  then  may  rest  secore  from  harrowing  toil. 

Until  he  "  shoffle  off  thia  mortal  ooU," 

And  here  life's  weary  drama  calmly  end. 

Honoured  and  mourned  by  many  a  sorrowing  friend. 

The  performances  consisted  of  Mr.  Planche's  "  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table/*  a  vocal  concert  by  professionals,  and  the  &rce  of 
"  A  Dead  Shot."  This  can  hardly  be  termed  an  amateur  affair, 
as,  although  a  large  proportion  of  the  characters  were  sustained 
by  unprofessionals,  yet  we  notice  among  the  lady  performers  the 
names — so  well  known  to  us — of  Misses  E.  Teman,  M.  Wilton, 
F.  Wright,  M.  Oliver,  £.  Allen,  and  Mrs.  Coe.  The  stage  direc- 
tion also  was  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Coe.  Yet  we  must 
say  t^at  those  parts  filled  by  tyros  in  the  histrionic  art  and  infante 
in  buskins  reflected  very  considerable  credit  on  the  impersonators. 
The  names  of  Misses  Poole,  Bansford,  Isaacs,  and  Madame 
Garcia,  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  quality  of  the  concert.  As  a 
whole»  the  evening's  entertainment  was  of  a  superior  character, 
and  superiorly  carried  out. 

Peckhah  Axatevr  Musical  Uniok. — The  regular  season  of 
this  Society  terminated  with  an  amateur  concert  on  the  16th 
April,  though  an  extra  concert  was  given  last  Saturday,  for  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  F.  O.  Williams,  the  indefatigable  conductor — too 
late,  however,  for  us  to  notice  it  in  the  present  number.  The 
eleventh  concert,  with  professional  assistance,  took  place  on  the 
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3nd  of  April,  and  had  the  able  co-operation  of  Miss  Poole  and 
Messrs.  Fielding,  Gummings,  Shoobridge,  and  Lamb,  who  sang 
some  glees  in  their  osoal  finished  style.  Messrs.  Fielding, 
Gummings,  and  Lawler  also  sang  solos;  and  Miss  Poole 
delighted  the  members  as  much  as  she  has  done  on  former 
occasions.  The  twelfth  and  last  concert  took  place,  as  we  hare 
said,  on  the  16th  April,  and  was  supported  exclusively  bj 
members  of  the  Society.  The  programme  was  somewhat  long; 
but  as  this  Society  has  wisely  abolished  the  absurd  practice  of 
^ncoTM  at  their  amateur  concerts,  it  was  over  in  very  good 
time,  and  did  not  seem  at  all  too  long  for  the  large  audience  who 
filled  the  room.  Where  all  are  amateurs,  it  is  scarcely  hir  to 
criticise  closely,  and  we  shall  therefore  only  say  that  one  gen- 
tleman performed  a  solo  on  the  violin  in  a  manner  which  would 
have  done  credit  to  a  professional — ^that  the  "  Village  Blacksmith" 
was  very  nicely  sung  by  another  gentleman — and  that  the  ladies 
acquitted  themselves  excellently.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
meetings  like  those  of  this  Society,  which  we  have  watched  with 
some  interest  through  the  season,  tend  much  to  promote  social 
harmony  and  neighbourly  feeling.  When  neighbours  and  fiiends 
meet,  week  after  week,  to  amuse  and  be  amused,  it  must  tend  to 
foster  feelings  of  good-will  and  kindliness  amongst  them ;  while 
they  afford,  especially  to  young  men,  a  pleasant  and  instructive 
mode  of  spending  an  evening.  We  would,  however,  suggest  to 
the  Society,  that  they  should  devote  a  little  more  time  to  practice, 
and  by  giving  a  less  number  of  concerts,  attain  to  greater  effi- 
ciency in  the  choral  department ;  for  although  we  have  noticed  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  choir  this  season,  we  cannot  but 
acknowledge  that  they  have  not  yet  attained  that  perfect  enaembU 
which  is  so  necessary  in  Societies  of  this  nature. 

Bermonoset  Workino  Msn's  Ikstitutb. — On  Tuesday,  the 
d6th  April,  a  concert  under  the  auspices  of  the  above  Society 
was  given  at  the  Boys*  School-room,  Bermondsey,  and  certainly 
proved  one  fact,  namely,  the  spread  of  choral  societies  in  London 
and  its  environs.  Two  of  these  unions  took  part  on  the  occasion. 
The  Allhallows  choir  taking  the  first  part,  and  the  South  London 
Choral  Society,  the  second.  Of  the  two,  we  must  give  the  pahn 
to  the  former  Society,  who  not  only  had  the  best  selection  of 
^usic,  but  sang  their  part-songs  in  a  manner  highly  creditable 
both  to  themselves  and  to  their  conductor,  Mr.  J.  E.  Sowerby, 
who  performs  his  duties  with  an  efficiency  one  would  hardly  have 
looked  for  in  an  amateur.  The  second  part  was  on  the  whole 
successful,  but,  we  think,  much  too  long;  for  although  some  of  the 
pieces  were  left  out,  yet  from  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
audience  to  encore  everything,  the  concert  was  so  late  that  we 
were  unable  to  remain  to  its  conclusion. 
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The  literary  warfare,  which  has  lately  been  waging  between  Mr» 
Charles  Dickens  and  Messrs.  Bradbury  and  Evans,  induces  us  to 
offer  fiome  reflections  on  the  nature  and  quality  of  that  particular 
department  or  class  of  our  English  literature  whose  interests 
these  conflicting  powers  may  be  considered  to  represent  What 
are  its  peculiar  attractions,  which  can  create  such  a  furor  among 
so  many  representatives  of  the  genu»  homo,  gifted  with  minds  to 
think,  and  reason  to  aid  their  reflections  P  When  the  body  is 
diseased,  and  its  functions  diverted  from  their  proper  course  by 
some  lurking  and  insidious  malady,  nature — that  is  to  say, 
instinct — ^bids  us  seek  a  remedy  which  faith  induces  us  to  asso*> 
ciate  with  relief;  or,  to  put  the  matter  in  a  simpler  and  more 
common  form — when  hunger  pinches,  and  the  stomach  cries  out 
for  sustenance,  instinct  directs  the  hand  to  seek  food  for  the^ 
mouth,  and  the  natural  man  is  satisfied  and  refreshed.  So, 
when  the  mind  is  ill  at  ease,  or  from  sheer  inactivity  is  empty  and 
void  of  internal  support,  the  moral  instinct  directs  it  to  the  most 
congenial  viands,  and  endeavours  to  satisfy  its  cravings  with 
wholesome  and  nourishing  food.  And  were  instinct  the  only 
authority  in  the  matter,  we  might  hope  for  a  healthful  result ; 
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but,  unfortunately,  there  is  a  will  to  be  satisfied,  and  a  fickle  inclina- 
tion to  be  pandered  to,  which  creates  a  totally  difierent  aspect  of 
affairs.  Just,  then,  as  an  unrestrained  child  will  cram  itself  with 
sweetmeats  in  preference  to  the  legitimate  food  provided  for  it,  so 
the  older  children  of  this  England  of  ours  run  greedily  after  the 
light  trifles  of  the  literary  banquet,  and  the  solid  food  is  left  un- 
touched, or,  at  best,  partaken  of  only  by  the  few  at  side-tables. 
In  a  word,  that  ephemeral  and  short-lived  material,  which  is  truly 
denominated  our  light  literature,  is  eagerly  welcomed  and  digested, 
while  the  more  real,  substantial,  and  lasting  productions  of  former 
ages  lie,  for  the  m6st  part,  oovered  with  the  dust  of  other  days  in 
the  libraries  of  the  affluent,  where  they  have  obtiuned  admission 
rather  for  the  sake  of  completeness  than  for  purposes  of  actual 
usefulness  ;  or  else  they  serve  as  blinds  and  shutters  to  the  shops 
of  our  second-hand  book-mongers.  This  is,  without  doubt,  one 
of  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  it  certainly  is  not  a  good  one.  The 
light  literature  of  the  present  day  is  too  artificial,  too  imaginative, 
too  aimless ;  principles  'are  made  rather  the  chance  deductions 
from  such  writings  than  the  elements  of  their  composition — the 
strong  spice  of  humour  is. warped  into  the  milk-and-water  of 
degenerated  fnnniness — vice  is  depicted  in  its  worst  forms  and 
justified,  the  s^onpathies  of  the  reader  being  enlisted  for  characters 
of  the  lowest  stamp— and  virtue  and  her  children  are  held  up 
rather  as  hypocritical  and  pharisaical  impostors,  than  as  bright 
examples  to  be  admired  and  followed.  In  short,  in  the  generality 
of  these  compositions  there  is  an  absence  of  intrinsic  worth — a 
want  of  real  utility  :  they  serve  no  higher  end  than  to  fill  their 
author's  pockets  with  cash,  and  the  public  head  with  rubbish. 
And  these  remai^ks  are  as  trtie  analytically  as  synthetically ;  in  the 
pulling  a  work  to  pieces,  as  in  the  putting  of  it  together. 
Criticism  is  a  word  that  might  almost  be  expunged  from  our 
dictionaries ;  so  seldom  is  it  rightly  applied,  and  so  seldom  does 
that  which  it  really  designates  require  its  assistance.  Cynicism 
would,  as  a  rule,  answer  the  purpose  quite  as  well,  or  better ;  and 
that  rabid  rant  which,  forsooth,  is  called  "  reviewing,*'  is  soothing 
more  than  spiteful  satire,  evincing  neither  greatness  of  know- 
ledge, nor  clearness  of  perception.  Such  are  the  properties 
of  nearly  all  the  principal  weekly  reviews  of  the  day,  excepting 
the  "  Saturday  Review,**  which  can  boast  both  knowledge  and 
perception,  and  the  "Press,"  which  has  scarcely  any  satire.    In 
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faet,  ilie  *'•  Pross  "  appeal's  to  us  to  be  more  TiQobtrusively  well-, 
informedi  more  moderate,  and  more  truly  critical  than  any  other, 
review.  Never  could  a  greater  mistake  be  made  than  to  suppose, 
the  cause  of  progress  in  the  matter  of  literature  advanced  by. 
ill-natured  lampoons  directed  against  those  whose  works  may,, 
either  from  the  style  of  binding,  or  apparent  dryness  of  cont^ntSt 
deter  the  reviewer  (?)  from  reading  them;  for,  incredible  as  iti 
may  seem,  and  disgraceful  as  it  is,  there  are  many  works  whicl^ 
are  for  a  time,  if  not  eternally,  damned  by  the  venom  of  a  cynic-^ 
to  whom  no  more  than  the  cover  and  the  title-page,  if  so  much, 
are  familiar.  How,  then,  we  would  ask,  can  real  worth  be 
discovered,  and  time  talent  placed  in  its  true  position,  while  the 
whole  literary  system  is  so  erroneous  and  so  artificial  ?  As  we 
said  before,  it  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times — a  sign  not  of 
progress  or  advancement — but  of  decadence,  and  backsliding* 
Sorely,  with  all  its  foibles,  the  age  of  Elizabeth  might  well  put 
to  the  blush  the  age  of  Victoria  in  its  literary  features. 

The  electric  fluid  is  at  length  hurled  upon  the  nations  of 
trembling  Europe,  and,  unlike  the  usual  ravages  of  Nature, 
threatens  not  only  with  ephemeral  and  passing  danger,  but, 
unless  by  some  intervention  of  treaty,  there  appears  no  possibility 
of  its  being  arrested  until  the  fair  monuments  which  peace  has 
reared  shall  be  destroyed,  and  the  noble  resources  of  commerce, 
the  present  structures  of  nations,  and  the  dynasties  of  vanquished 
sovereigns  shivered  into  atoms.  Without  entering  into  the 
details  of  the  action  at  Casteggio,  which  must  be  familiar  to  our 
readers,  we  would  call  attention  to  it  as  being  the  first  field  in 
which  the  inherited  hatred  of  Germany  has  crossed  bayonets  with 
the  ambition  of  a  new  Napoleon ;  while,  by  the  reti*eat  of  their 
antagonists,  the  allied  armies  have  acquired  a  prestige,  and  the 
soldiers  are  inspired  with  an  enthusiasm,  which  not  unfrequently 
defeat  the  most  able  generals,  and  baffle  the  most  finished 
strategists.  Military  men  are  of  opinion  that  the  Austrian  army 
will  be  massed  amidst  their  strong  fortresses  in  Lombardy,  and 
that  on  its  once  fertile  plains  will  be  determined  the  question  of 
Italian  nationality,  preceded  by  the  fall  of  an  Emperor  or  the 
dismemberment  of  a  kingdom. 

Austria  is  now  reaping  the  results  of  her  policy  in  the  Kussian 
war.  Had  her  conduct  then  been  bold  and  determined,  she  would 
not  now  be  friendless  and  unsupported :  had  she  cast  in  her  lot 
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vitli  tlie  assailants  before  SebastopoU  Fraiice  would  now  be  too 
generous  to  attack,  and  England  too  gratefal  to  leave  nnsnpported, 
an  ancient  and  powerfbl  allj.  Or  had  she  then  maintuned  a 
strict  and  impartial  neutrality,  Biissia  voold  now  wish  for  no 
retaliation,  and  the  northern  warriors  wonld  not  be  mmn^mg  her 
rear.  But  bj  her  yaoillation  and  timiditj,  bj  her  indeeision  and 
tardiness,  she  displeased  all  and  conciliated  none;  while  the 
soldiers  who  are  now  arrayed  in  hostile  battalions  and  animastfA 
with  a  fearM  eagerness,  wonld  hare  learnt,  amidst  nratnal 
dangers,  to  bnry  the  dissensions  of  past  campaigns,  and  the 
temper  of  armies  would  have  directed  the  policy  of  rulers. 

The  attitade  of  Prussia  is  one  well  deserving  consideration. 
The  speeches  of  her  statesmen  have  been  indicative  of  immediate 
action ;  but  we  have  yet  to  see  that  words  are  convertible  into 
steel  and  gunpowder :  she  may  possibly  prefer  the  single-handed 
system  of  the  last  war,  and  wait  until  Austria  is  crippled  before 
entering  the  lists  against  her  redoubtable  adversary. 
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.       LIGHT  THROUGH  THE  MIST. 

By  C.  a.  H. 

On  a  cold  raw  morning  in  December,  the  daj  after  Christmas,  I 
set  out  on  my  daily  journey  from  my  villa  to  the  dim  dusty 
''office"  in  town,  where,  summer  and  winter,  I  ruminated 
silently,  or  toiled  laboriously,  amid  the  scratching  of  pens  and  the 
rustling  of  papers  and  parchments.  I  was  radier  earlier  than, 
usual,  the  blinds  were  down  at  my  opposite  neighbour's — a  sure 
sign  that  he  had  not  breakfasted,  for  we  of  Willow  Terrace  were 
far  too  genteel  to  breakfast  under  the  public  eye.  Comfortably 
enveloped  in  my  mackintosh,  and  absorbed  in  thoughts,  which 
left  me  no  leisure  to  heed  the  drizzling  mist,  I  reached  the  comer 
at  which  the  omnibus  was  accustomed  to  stop,  but  it  was  not  yet 
in  sight,  and  my  watch  told  me  that  I  should  have  to  wait  some 
time  for  its  appearance.  It  was  too  cold  to  stand  still,  so  I 
strolled  down  the  street  again.  As  I  returned  to  the  comer,  I 
noticed  for  the  first  time,  leaning  against  the  area-railings  behind 
him,  a  lad,  whose  ragged  clothing,  bare  feet,  and  half-worn-out  broom, 
announced  him  as  the  crossing-sweeper.  His  cheeks  were 
sunken,  and  his  features  sharpened  by  hunger  and  want,  yet  he 
looked  less  hardened  than  many  of  his  class,  and  interested  me 
almost  unconsciously.  He  was  gazing  down  the  road,  with  a  look 
half-listless,  half-eager,  evidently  hoping  to  see  some  one  or 
something,  without  daring  to  expect  that  his  hope  would  be 
realised.  In  a  few  minutes  little  pattering  steps  were  heard 
rapidly  approaching,  and  out  of  the  drizzling  haze  emerged  a  girl 
apparently  in  the  same  rank  as  the  sweeper,  and,  perhaps,  three 
years  younger.  Her  face,  too,  had  none  of  the  rosy  chubbiness 
of  childhood ;  she  was  evidently  familiar  with  labour  and  hardship ; 
her  hair  was  not  glossy,  nor  were  her  eyes  either  large  or  bright ; 
she  had  not  even  equal  pretensions  to  beauty  with  her  companion, 
whose  bold  brow,  curly  locks,  and  clear  blue  eye,  showed  that  under 
happier  and  more  favourable  circumstances  he  would  have  been  a 
handsome  lad. 

*•  Here  I  am,"  began  the  girl ;  "  I  suppose  you've  been  lodkin* 
out  for  me  ?•* 

"  I  won't  go  to  say  that  I  haven't,"  replied  the  lad.  "  When  a 
fellow  's  got  but  one  friend,  he  aint  likely  to  forget  un.  I  began  to 
think  you  weren't  a-going  to  come  this  momin'.  And  what  ails 
you?  you  don't  look  well  nor  cheery  somehow — ^what  is  it?" 

•'  I  don't  feel  cheery,"  said  the  little  girl;  "I'm  goin'  away  to^ 
day,  and  I  don't  know  when  I  shall  be  back.    There's  a  fair  on 
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Friday  at  Kensal  Green;  father  'a  got  the  van  ready  for  us 
to  go  this  momin',  and  after  the  fair,  we  are  goin'  on  our  round, 
what  we  make  every  year.  I  wish  father  would  leave  me  behind 
to  come  and  help  you  keep  the  crossing,  and  we  should  be  very 
happy  together,  shouldn't  we  ?*• 

The  lad  made  no  reply ;  silently  he  turned  away,  and  I  was 
shocked  to  see  what  a  change  had  come  over  his  face.  The  little 
girl  seemed  no  less  struck. 

'*  Where  are  you  goin'  T  she  said,  seizing  his  arm ;  *'  how 
dreadful  you  look.  Gome  back,  do ;  I've  got  something  to  tell 
you." 

The  hoy  suffered  her  to  lead  him  back  to  the  comer  where  they 
had  first  met,  and  the  girl  continued — 

''  Look  here,"  and  opening  her  hand  disclosed  to  our  eyes  a 
sixpence.     ''  Father  gave  it  me  ;*'  and  she  sighed. 

"  You  don't  seem  pertickler  glad,''  said  the  boy,  whom  the  first 
sight  of  the  money  seemed  to  have  inspired  with  new  life — **  why 
aint  you  ?" 

*'  Because," — and  she  sighed  again — "  because  it  makes  me 
think  of  bad  things.  Father  never  gives  us  nothin'  but  when  he's 
tipsy.  Oh  I  can't  bear  the  look  of  that  sixpence.  I  can't  spend 
it  in  goodies — I  think  of  father  drunk  and  mother  crying.  I  am 
goin'  to  give  it  to  you  for  a  Christmas  box.  You  want  it  more  'n 
I  do,  and  I  shall  feel  better  if  I  know  it's  doing  some  one  good : 
take  it !"  and  she  forced  it  into  his  hand,  ^ile  a  smile  brcdce  over 
her  face. 

A  sweet  face  truly  it  was.  Already  I  had  learned  to  love  it» 
and  I  would  not  have  exchanged  the  affection  that  shone  in  those 
honest  grey  eyes,  and  the  smile  of  generous  delight  that  acoom* 
panied  her  gift,  for  the  most  regular  features  and  finest  form 
which  the  world  could  offer. 

"  Good  bye ;  but  stop  a  monent — ^I  say^  what  were  you  genu' 
to  do  just  now  ?  tell  me,  do  please  !** 

:  The  lad  paused,  changed  colour;  then,  with  kindling  eye  and 
burning  cheek,  he  implied,  in  hurried,  eager,  impetuous  accents, 

«'  I  wiU  tell  you  true.  You  see  I've  got  no  mother  nor  father, 
nor  no  one  in  the  world  but  you,  to  care  for  me,— whether  I  am 
alive  or  dead  ;  and  you,  the  only  friend  I  have  got,  you  are  goin* 
amy.  I've  no  clothes^  no  work.  I  can't  get  HOthin'  from  the 
gentlefolks  that  pass.  My  broom  is  worn  out  and  good  for 
nothin'*  This  momm'  I  was  so  cold  and  hungry  and  miserable, 
imd  so  I  am  every  momin'.  I've  no  comfort  but  seeing  yoti.  Tve 
got  to  look  for  you,  and  to  want  you  to  come.  I  ute  so  aieard  you 
wouldn't  be  here  to-day,  and  when  I  aaw  you  I  was  so  happy ! 
And  then,  when  you  said  you  wer«  goin'  Away^^oin'  to  leav^  me 
r-J  felt  4oymri^t  wicked.    J  won't  never  steal.    I  didul  see  116 
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way  to  get  on  without  you,  and  without  money  or  work,  and  so  I 
thought  I'd  give  it  all  up,  and — — •"  And  he  hesitated,  and 
presently  added,  in  a  lower  tone,  *'  I  mind  my  mother  when  she 
was  dead.  I  was  hut  a  little  chap,  hut  I  miud  her.  She  looked 
quiet  and  easy — sleeping-like ;  and  they  told  me  she  tlirew 
hei*self  over  a  hridge  ;  and  they  said,  '  poor  thing,  'tAvas  the  only 
way  to  be  happy — she  won't  never  be  hungry  no  more ;'  and  so — 
so  I — I  thought "  he  stopped— his  colour  faded. 

His  little  companion  child,  like  himself,  did  not  realise  the 
horror  of  the  act  he,  in  his  despair,  had  contemplated. 

"  You  meant  to  kill  yourself,"  said  she,  simply,  yetvvonderingly; 
"  but  you  know  that  would  be  very  wicked.  Jesus  don't  love 
people  as  does  such  bad  things.     Don't  you  love  Jesus  V 

**  Why  no,  I  can't  say  as  how  I  do.  I've  only  heard  of  Him 
from  you ;  He's  quite  a  stranger  like." 

"  Oh  no,  he  isn't.  He  is  our  friend  and  our  brother.  He 
loves  us  very  much,"  said  the  child,  eagerly.  "  He  loves  me,  and 
it  makes  me  so  happy.  Sometimes,  when  I  am  in  bed,  and  hear 
mother  and  father  quarrelling,  I  shut  my  ears,  and  think  of  Jesus, 
and  I  feel  so  coi^fortable,  and  fall  asleep,  and  dream  such  nice 
pleasant  dreams." 

*'  Who  told  you  about  Him  ?' 

"  The  teachers  at  the  Sunday  school.  I  always  find  out  the 
Bchool  wherever  we  stop — why  don't  you  ?" 

"  Because  I  ain't  a-goin'  like  <A/«,"  said  the  lad  bitterly,  and 
glancing  at  his  ragged  clothes  and  bare  feet ;  ''  no,  I'll  wait  till 
I've  got  decent  clothes — tlien  I'll  go  to  the  school." 

"  Well,  but  you'll  think  of  Jesus,  won't  you  ?"  said  the  girl, 
coaxingly. 

"  To  please  you,  I  will ;  but  oh,  I  wish  you  weren't  a-goin'  to 
leave  me  ;"  and  the  poor  boy's  tears  came  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to 
restrain  them.  Seating  himself  on  the  kerbstone,  he  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands,  and  wept — perhaps  the  first  tears  he  had 
shed  since  his  infancy*  The  little  one  mingled  her  tears  with  his 
for  some  minutes,  but  soon,  true  to  her  woman's  instinct,  she  set 
herself  to  comfort  her  sorrowing  companion,  and  with  the  tears 
still  flowing  down  her  own  cheeks,  she  endeavoured  to  dry  those 
of  the  lad.  But,  to  all  her  remonstrances  and  encouraging 
words,  he  replied  despondingly,  "  You  are  my  only  friend — now 
I've  got  no  one  to  care  for  me."  Presently,  however,  he  ceased  to 
weep.  Rising  to  his  feet,  he  said,  taking  her  hand  in  his, 
"  Tell  me  your  name  ?" 

"  Dorothy  Steele." 

*'And  mine  is  Joe — only  Joe,  I  han't  got  no  other  name.  Well, 
Dorothy,  I  want  to  tell  you  something.  You  have  saved  me 
— ^y6s,  you  have>  indeed  I    I've  been  so  miserable,  and  your  goin' 
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made  me  ready  for  anything;  bnt,  Dorothy,  yonVe  done  me 
good.  I'll  keep  yonr  sixpence ;  I'll  buy  wnne  marbles  or  some- 
thing and  sell  'em,  and  get  my  Kving  bimestly.  1*11  never  steal 
nor  beg  no  more ;  and,  Dorothy,  1*11  think  of  Jesns,  as  yon  want 
me  to.  IVe  not  foi^gotien  them  words  as  yon  learned  me,  *  1 
loves  them  as  loves  me.'  Good-bye,  dear  Dorothy ;  when  yon 
come  back  yon  won*t  find  Joe  waiting  here  for  yon  mornings ; 
but  never  fear,  I  shall  be  doing  well  somewhere,  and  I  shan't 
never  forget  you,  Dorothy,  never." 

The  tears  rose  i^ain  to  his  eyes,  and)  ^bropping  her  hand,  he 
darted  away,  and  was  ont  of  sight  before  Dorothy  or  I  had 
recovered  our  surprise  at  his  sndden  flight  The  omnibns  came 
np  at  the  moment,  I  mounted  to  my  place,  and  when  I  lost  sight 
of  Dorothy  she  was  still  looking  down  the  road  after  Joe,  and 
crying  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  Weeks,  months  passed— I 
saw  no  more  of  Dorothy  or  the  oiphan  Joe ;  but  my  thonghts 
often  reverted  to  their  meeting  in  the  quiet  street,  that  grey 
December  morning.  The  lad  s  earnest  yet  hopeful  manner  and 
words  impressed  me  with  the  idea  that  he  would  succeed  in 
establishing  a  firm  footipg  in  life,  and  I  fdt  convinced  that  his 
affection  for  his  little  monitor,  his  honest  warm  heart,  and  prondsdif- 
respect,  which  had  carried  him  through  the  trials  of  his  childhood, 
would  not  £ail  him  in  the  struggles  of  his  youth  and  manhood. 
Dorothy  was  even  oftener  in  my  thoughts.  "  Sweet  child,"  I 
said  to  myself,  "  she  has  early  begun  her  woman's  mission  to 
console  the  sorrowing,  encourage  the  desponding,  and  to  open 
her  heart  to  the  desolate  one ;"  and  I  would  please  myself  with 
weaving  a  bright  future  for  the  two,  thus  early  united  in  sorrow. 

4e  4c  4:  4e  :|s  4: 

Years  had  elapsed,  my  children  were  fast  growing  np»  many 
changes  had  taken  place,  and  having  removed  fbom  Willow 
Terrace,  I  had  almost  forgotten  the  incident  related  above,  when 
one  day  I  was  called  to  the  old  neighbourhood  by  business,  and 
happened  to  pass  the  night  with  a  friend  who  occupied  the  -very 
comer-house  against  wlK>8e  area-railings  poor  Joe  had  leant  when 
first  he  caught  my  eye.  By  habit  and  principle  I  am  an  eariy 
riser.  I  was  down  stairs  before  my  friend  had  left  his  room,  and 
finding  the  parlour  empty,  I  seated  myself  in  the  window,  with 
the  newspaper.  It  was  again  a  cold,  drizzling,  December  momiag, 
but  the  blazing  fire  and  interesting  "  leader  "  prevented  me  from 
contemplating  the  discomforts  outside ;  and  it  was  by  mere  chance 
that,  looking  up  from  my  newspaper,  I  perceived  a  woman  on  tiie 
pavement  outside  glancing  up  and  down  the  street  In  evident  per- 
plexity. She  was  neither  young  nor  pretty,  her  brow  was  deeply 
lined  with  care,  and  her  deep  mourning,  close  widow's  cap  and  thick 
crape  veil,  accounted  for  the  pallor  of  her  cheeks.  While  I  v/mb  thus 
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noting  her  appearance,  a  gentleman  turned  the  comer,  seemingly 
in  great  haste,  and  almost  overthrew  the  delicate  stranger. 
Beg  pardon,  madam,"  sedd  he. 

No  offence.  Sir.    Pray  can  you  direct  me  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Deane — Mr.  Deane,  the  merchant  ?" 

"  /  am  Mr.  Deane,  at  your  service,  madam,"  said  the  gentleman, 
with  a  polite  bow;  "Joe  Deane,  of  the  firm  of  Deane    and 
Deane.     Eh,  what?*'  he   added,  suddenly  wheeling  round  and 
facing  a  rosy,  breathless  girl ;  "  forgotten  my  gloves  ?     Thank 
you,  dear ;  and  hark,  Dorofiiy — ^tell  your  mamma  I  shall  be  home 
to  an  early  dinner  to-day." 
"  Joe — Dorothy  ?"  murmured  the  widow. 
The  gentleman  turned  sharply  round,  and  stared  in  some 
amazement  at  the  speaker.     A  smile,   bright   and   glad    as  a 
sunbeam,  illumined  the  stranger's  countenance. 
"  Joej  do  you  not  know  me  ?" 

The  voice,  the  smile,  the  words,  found  an  echo  in  his  breast. 
*'Dear  Dorothy!"  burst  from  his  lips;  "thank  God  I  have 
found  you  at  last — at  last !" 

I  tamed  aside  at  the  entrance  of  a  domestic  into  the  room,  and 
when  I  again  looked  out  of  the  window,  they  were  talking  together 
eagerly,  confidingly,  as  of  old. 

"  No,"  said  Joe,  in  reply  to  a  previous  remark  of  Dorothy's, 
which  I  did  not  hear^  "  no,  we  will  not  go.  Here^  on  this  very 
spot,  on  just  such  a  cold  raw  morning  as  this,  thirty  years  ago,  I 
poured  out  to  you  my  tale  of  sorrow  and  poverty — here  let  me 
tell  you  of  my  wealth— my  success!  Dorothy,'*  he  continued, 
taking  her  hand  as  he  had  done  on  that  memorable  day,  while  his 
voice  trembled  with  emotion ;  "  Dorothy,  to  you  I  owe  all.  That 
sixpence  you  gave  me  for  a  Christmas-box  was  my  stepping-stone, 
my  start  in  life ;  the  rest  I  have  worked  out  for  myself,  by  the 
help  of  God.  And,  Dorothy,  Joe  has  not  forgotten  his  promise. 
I  thank  God,  Jesus  is  no  longer  a  stranger  to  me  nor  to  my 
children.     But  tell  me — why  were  you  seeking  me  to-day  T* 

**  I  was  not  seeking  Joe,  but  Mr.  Deane,"  replied  Dorothy. 
"  Mr.  Deane,  to  whom  I  owe  it  that  my  boy,  my  Joe,  is  placed  where 
he  cam  have  a  good  education  and  learn  to  support  himself." 

"And  his  mother,"  added  Joe.  "Ah,  little  did  I  think,  when  I 
was  so  much  interested  in  the  widow  and  her  orphan  boy,  thati  was 
aiding  my  dear  Dorothy;  but  God's  hand  is  in  it!  Ah, 
Dorothy,  He  knows  how  long  and  anxiously  I  have  sought  for 
you,  and  it  is  His  providence  that  has  so  strangely  united  us,  on 
the  same  spot  that  witnessed  our  parting.  I  have  now  only  one 
wish  unfulfilled — to  regain  possession  of  that  same  sixpence,  to 
keep  as  a  memorial  of  my  early  straggles  and  of  the  hour  when 
woman's  sweet  influence  saved  me  from  worse  than  death." 

3  R 
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He  paused  in  great  emotion.    At  length  he  said — 

"  Now,  Dorothy— dear  Dorothy,  come  and  see  the  happiness 
you  have  created — come  and  share.'* 

Here  the  door  opened,  and  my  friend  entered.  When,  our  first 
greetings  were  over,  Joe  and  Dorothy  were  gone. 

''If  you  have  he^n  sitting  at  the  window,"  said  my  host,  as  we 
placed  ourselves  at  the  breakfast  table, ''  I  suppose  yon  have  seen 
my  odd  neighbour,  Mr.  Deane,  indulging  in  his  usual  eccenlri- 
eities." 

**  Is  he  odd  ?"  I  asked.  "  Do  you  know  anything  of  his  history 
or  of  himself?" 

"  Of  himself  I  know  little,  never  having  exchanged  a  word 
with  him,  but  it  is  said  that  his  history  is  rather  uncomrnon.  He 
seems  to  have  risen  from  a  very  humble  rank*  to  his  present 
position  by  his  awn  efforts,  and  to  have  suffsred  mueh  in  the 
struggle.  He  is  a  very  good  man,  alwsKys  foremost  in  works  of 
charity,  and  so  forth,  but  he  is  odd  and  singular  in  many  ways,  by 
-all  accounts.  One  of  his  queer  habits  is  this : — ^Daring  the 
month  of  December  he  goes  out  early  every  morning  and  stands 
at  the  comer  of  the  street  here.  To  the  first  ragged  boy  that 
passes  he  gives  a  sixpence,  and  desires  him  to  come  to  his  house 
after  six  months  to  render  an  account  of  the  outlaying  of  the 
money.  It  is  even  added,"  said  my  iriend,  laughing,  "  that  he 
likes  best  those  mornings  which  are  raw,  cold,  or  misity  I  There 
is  no  accounting  for  the  odd  flEuicies  of  some  people." 

"  I  think  I  can  account  for  this  strange  whim  of  Mr.  Deane's," 
said  I,  and  then  communicated  to  my  friend  all  that  I  knew  of  the 
^rentfal  history  of  his  "  odd  neighbour." 

'*  I  shall  endeavour  to  become  acquainted  with  this  singular 
man,"  I  added  in  conclusion ;  "  his  is  no  common  character,  and 
the  scene  which  I  have  this  morning  witnessed  interests  me  move 
than  ever  in  the  orphan  Joe  of  the  past,  and  the  prosperous  mer- 
chant of  the  present" 
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{Continued  fmm  page  460.) 
CHAPTER  X. 

• 

Jt  was  all  over.  The  terrible  shock  of  the  diseovei]^— the 
torturing  suspense  of  the  time  before  the  tria^-^the  racking 
anxiety  of  those  few  houra,  when  more  than  life  hung  tm  the 
decision  of  Judge  and  Jury — ^and  the  brief  intervid  between 
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William's  canTictioa  and  his  departure  for  the  penal  settlement 
of  Sydney — and  to  this  unhappy  family  it  seemed  as  if  a  life- 
ti  me's  misery  had  been  gathered  up,  and  compressed  into  the 
CO  mpass  of  those  few  months. 

Not  one  of  the  four  but  had  wished  the  parting  over ;  not  one 
of  them  but  felt — ^now  it  was — as  if  a  part  of  their  life  had  been 
withdrawn.  Everything  seemed  blank  and  hopeless.  Theirs  was 
a  sorrow  worse  than  the  death  of  a  dear  friend,  for  it  did  not 
admit  of  consolation.  He  who  went  had  no  comforter.  They 
who  remained  could  not  speak  of  their  grief,  even  to  each  other. 

Still,  the  round  of  petty  cares  and  small  anxieties  which  make 
up  human  life  had  to  be  gone  through :  and  now  that  this  great 
strain  upon  their  thoughts,  and  time,  and  feelings  was  withdrawn, 
they  fell  by  degrees  into  their  accustomed  habits. 

They  left  Hampstead,  with  its  harrowing  memories  of  the  past, 
and  removed  to  Putney,  where  they  were  entirely  unknown^ 
Agnes,  to  their  surprise,  refused  their  offer  that  she  should  reside 
with  them,  and  declared  her  intention  of  remaining  for  the 
present  in  lodgings  in  town. 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  she,  noticing  the  expression  of  surprise  in 
their  countenances,  "  that  I  have  determined  to  follow  William, 
and  I  remain  in  town  in  order  to  make  the  necessary  arrange^ 
m«[kts." 

George  and  Emily  endeavoured  to  dissuade  her,  but  in  vain. 

"  It  is  useless,"  said  she,  at  the  close  of  one  of  these  long 
ftrgoments,  "  for  you  to  oppose,  or  reason  with  me.  Both  William 
and  our  parents  have  failed  in  shaking  my  determination.  I 
solemnly  promised  at  the  altar  to  follow  my  husband's  fortunes  in 
prosperity  or  adversity^-^'to  be  one  with  him  while  life  remained. 
This  fail  does  not  absolve  me  from  that  promise,  and  O,  George," 
she  said,  laying  her  small  hand  upon  his  arm  as  he  was  about  to 
i^ak,  **  do  not  attempt  to  persuade  me  to  shrink  from  my  duty  ; 
for  if  you  succeeded,  if  the  dangers  of  the  voyage,  or  the  thoughts 
of  the  sorrows  that  may  await  me  in  that  dreary,  distant  land^ 
where  I  know  no  one,  or  the  grief  of  leaving  you  all,  deterred 
me  from  fulfilling  my  duty,  and  there  came  news  of  William's 
illBess  and  death,  and  I  had  not  been  in  a  wife's  place — at  his 
side,  to  nurse  and  comfort  him  in  his  sufferings,  I  should  never 
forgive  myself.  I  think  I  should  die  mad,  from  regret  and 
remorse.  Emily,  yoB  are  a  wife.  If  it  were  yoisr  husband  instead 
of  mine  that  waa  transported,  would  yon  not  follow  him?" 

EmUy  made  no  answer  but  by  her  tears.  George  reverently 
impressed  a  kiss  on  the  trembling  hand  laid  upon  his  arm. 

**  Say  no  mot^e,"  he  sasd,  "  my  beloved  sister ;  follow  the  right 
dictates  of  your  own  true  heart,  and  in  so  far  as  I  can  aid  you  to 
effect  them  I  will." 
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In  fact,  he  wrote  to  their  father ;  told  him  that  Agnes  wa& 
deteimined  on  going  out  to  her  bushand ;  that  he  himself  had 
ahready  expended  all  his  earnings  on  William's  defence,  and  could 
not  assist  her ;  that  all  she  could  collect  together  would  amount 
to  very  little  more  than  two  hundred  pounds^  a  small  sum  to  paj 
for  her  outfit  and  voyage  to  a  distant  colony,  and  to  maintain  her 
there  until  she  could  learn  to  what  part  of  the  country  William 
had  been  sent,  and  join  him;  and  be  begged  him  to  aid  her,  lest 
she  should  be  left  penniless  and  destitute  in  a  foreign  Icoid. 

Agnes,  for  herself,  feared  nothing ;  only  she  wished  to  repay 
her  generous  brother  the  money  he  had  expended  on  her 
husband's  trial. 

When  old  Mr.  Norton's  answer  came  it  was  not  favoorable. 
be  and  his  wife  cashed  Agnes  to  return  home  to  Elqungham* 
and  severely  censured  George  for  countenancing  what  theiy  t^zmed 
\*  so  mad  a  9clieme" 

"  I  will  not,"  wrote  the  old  man,  "  advance  one  single  penny 
for  any  such  foolish  purpose.  Agnes  has  suffered  enough,  and 
might  have  learnt  more  wisdom  &an  to  run  after  that  worthless 
fellow,  who  has  disgraced  us  all,  and  brought  her  to  poverty.  All 
pur  other  children  are  married  and  gone,  and  your  mother  and  I 
want  a  kind  daughter  to  look  after  us  in  our  old  age.  liet  Agnes 
return  home,  and  be  as  she  used  to  be-— our  pride  and  conifort. 
That  is  the  path  she  ought  to  pursue,  and  which  will  be  the  hap- 
piest  for  all  parties  in  the  end." 

George  showed  the  letter  to  his  wife.  "  What,  do  you  think  of 
it  r  said  he. 

"  Oh !  I  am  sure  she  will  go  to  William.  You  must  show  her 
father's  letter,  of  course,  but  it  will  be  of  no  use.  I  feel  it,"  she 
said.     "  If  you  were  in  William  s  place  I  should  do  so  too/' 

George  tunied  on  her  a  look  of  gratified  afiection. 

Yes  !  This  family  had  heavy  trials,  but  they  had  also  great 
blessings.  The  choicest  blessing  even  God  can  bestow — deep, 
faithful,  fervent  love, 

Agnes  was  grieved  by  her  father's  letter,  grieved  to  leave  him 
and  her  mother  in  their  old  age,  never  to  see  them  again.  It  was 
a  great  addition  to  her  sorrow  to  receive  letters  from  them«  con- 
stantl}'  upbraiding  her  with  want  of  affection,  utterly  disapproving 
of  her  plans,  which,  nevertheless,  she  could  not  alter>  because 
she  felt  she  was  doing  her  duty.  It  is  very  hard  to  make  a  greats 
a  heroic  sacrifice  to  one's  feelings  of  right,  and  then  to  be 
blamed,  and  to  see  that  we  have  lessened  highly-valued  affection 
by  it.  Agnes  was  not  the  first — will  not  be  the  last — wife  whose 
family  have  been  angry  with  her  for  faithfully  adhering  to  her 
marriage  vow. 

fiuC  her  chief  concern  was  to  reconcile  two  impossible  things 
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— to  transfer  the  small  sum  she  had  in  the  funds  to  George,  and 
yet  to  find  means  to  rejoin  her  hushand.  She  would  gladly  have 
worked  for  it,  hut  how  was  she,  with  her  plain  education,  and 
want  of  all  availahle  talent,  ever  to  gain  enough  ?  It  would  take 
years  to  earn  sufficient,  and  she  wanted  to  go  out  to  William  at 
once.  He  must  he  so  wretched,  degraded,  exiled,  away  from  all 
his  friends.  Whatever  he  was,  she — ^his  wife — felt  she  must  go 
to  him.  She  was  sure  that  whatever  his  faults  might  have  heen, 
William,  if  ever  he  was  emancipated,  and  ahle  to  earn  anything, 
would  repay  as  much  as  he  could  of  his  debt  to  George.  But  if 
in  the  meantime  George  should  die?  If  his  wife  and  children 
came  to  want  through  her  husband's  fault — by  impoverishing 
themselves  to  try  and  save  him  from  the  consequences  of  his  own 
crime  ?  She  determined,  rather  than  run  such  a  risk,  to  go  out 
as  a  steerage  passenger  to  Sydney,  leaving  the  money  in  England, 
invested  in  Emily's  name,  and  not  to  tell  them  of  it  till  she  had 
rejoined  William.  But  before  she  did  that,  she  would  make  one 
painful  effort,  and  ask  help  of  her  husband's  family. 

One  day,  as  she  looked  over  and  sorted  some  of  William's 
papers,  she  came  to  a  book  containing  addresses.  Almost 
mechanically  she  opened  it,  and  tuiTicd  over  page  after  page  in 
the  well-known,  clear,  manly  handwriting — ^with  what  thoughts 
and  feelings  one  may  guess.  After  a  while  her  attention  was 
arrested  by  his  own  name ; — "  William  Gray,  Esq.,  Ijutterworth 
Manor,  Beds."  She  remembered  to  have  heard  him  speak  of  this 
nncle,  as  an  elder  brother  of  his  father,  who  had  taken  some 
offence  at  his  marriage,  and  whom,  therefore,  he  had  never  seen* 
To  him  she  resolved  to  apply  for  help. 

"  We  have  no  claim  on  him,  certainly,""  said  she  to  herself. 
"  He  never  even  saw  William.  William  knew  he  had  never  held 
any  intercourse  with  his  father  after  his  marriage,  but  so  many 
years  have  gone  past,  and  they  who  offended  him  have  been  long 
dead,  so  long  that  I  think  his  heart  may  relent.  Perhaps  he 
would  do  something  for  their  son.  William  once  told  me  his 
nncle  had  not  another  relative  in  the  world  but  himself.  I  can 
but  try." 

Now,  to  many  people,  asking  assistance  from  a  rich  relative 
would  have  been  the  most  natural,  and  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
worid.  To  Agnes  it  was  one  of  the  most  difficult.  She  was  very 
shy  and  very  proud.  To  such  a  character,  an  obligation  from  a 
stranger  is  wormwood.  But  it  was  a  duty  she  owed  to  George- 
and  his  family  to  swallow  the  wormwood — if  she  could  get  it, 

CHAPTER  XI. 

She  took  ihe  coach  one  morning  to  Lutterworth.  She  arrived 
in  the  afternoon,  and  as  she  sat  at  tea  in  the  inn  where  it  put  up, 
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she  asked  the  girl,  who  officiated  as  waitress,  if  she  lonew  snch  a 
place  as  Lutterworth  Hall. 

*•  Law,  yes,  mum.  It's  Squire  Gray's.  A  ^ueer  old  man  he  be. 
Folks  do  say  he  wnr  crossed  in  love,  and  that  just  when  he  wor 
going  to  be  mariied  his  younger  brother  ran  away  with  the  bride, 
and  he  took  it  so  to  heart  he  went  out  o'  the  country.  He  warnt 
heerd  on  for  more  nor  ten  year,  and  folk  thought  he  wur  dead ; 
but  all  on  a  sudden  he  comes  back  one  day,  when  nobody  never 
expected  un,  and  he's  lived  at  the  hall  ever  since.  I've  heerd 
mother  say  he  wur  a  very  handsome  man,  far  handsomer  thaa 
Mr.  Henry,  but  fancy  passes  beauty,  and  the  young  lady  didn't 
think  so.  He's  a  grand  sort  o'  gentleman  now — ^very  stately  and 
strange  like — ^but  he's  very  kind  when  he  takes  it  in  his  head. 
There  was  a  carpenter  as  was  burnt  out  last  winter.  I  seed  the 
fire.  It  were  a  awful  sight.  The  poor  things  had  to  ran  out  in 
street  in  the  night,  with  a  most  nothing  on  'em,  and  the  neigh- 
bours took  'em  in.  They  hadn't  a  stick  left  of  nothing,  everything 
was  burnt  up.  Well,  Mr.  Gray  hears  on't,  and  for  a  wonder— 
for  he  ne'er  goes  out  on  his  own  grounds  scarce — ^he  comes  down 
to  the  town,  and  he  gives  'em  fifty  pound  to  buy  clothes  and  far- 
niture  for  another  house,  and  besides  that,  he  finds  out  that  he 
wants  new  palings  to  his  farm-yard,  and  doors  to  the  barn,  and  I 
don't  know  what,  so  as  Carter  had  constant  employment,  and  he 
pays  un  for  it  like  a  prince,  and  every  week  too;  and  they 'abetter 
off  now  than  before  they  was  burnt  out.  To  be  sore,  he  be 
main  rich,  and  he  ain't  got  a  relation  to  leave  his  money  to  ia 
the  'varsal  world.  But  then  rich  folks  doesn't  always  pity  the 
poor  as  they  ought  to." 

Agnes  inquired  the  way  to  Lutterworth  Hall,  and  if  it  were  far 
off.    ^'  I  have  heard  much  of  it,  and  should  like  to  see  it,"  said  she. 

'*  Law,  ma'am,  there's  nought  to  see.  It  ain't  a  show  place. 
It's  just  a  queer,  old,  red-brick  house,  with  a  many  gables,  and  a 
lot  o'  tall  chimbleys,  and  one  end  on  it's  a'most  covered  with  ivy. 
It's  a  main  dull-looking  place.  I  wonder  the  squire  don't  have 
the  ivy  pulled  off  and  ^e  house  white-washed,  and  some  bigger 
winders  put  in,  as  Farmer  Smith  have  to  his  house.  If  that 
were  done,  and  some  o'  them  nasty,  great  big  old  trees  cut  down, 
that's  all  full  o'  rooks*  nests,  making  a  noise  and  cawing  all  day 
long,  it  would  be  a  deal  cheerfuller  and  lightsomer.  But,  HeaB 
ye,  the  squire  wouldn't  have  a  tree  touched,  nor  a  bird  killed,  for 
the  world*  There's  none  o'  the  boys  as  dare  go  rook-nesting  in 
the  pai'k — Mr.  Gray's  so  stem  like,  they're  all  cdTeard  <m  him." 

**  I  should  be  of  his  opinion,"  said  Agnes,  half  smiling,  in 
spite  of  her  sorrow,  at  the  maid's  notions  of  improvements. 
*•  The  old  place  would  just  suit  mv  taste,  so  pray  tell  me  the  way 
to  it.     Is  it  far?" 
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"  Well,  me*bbe  half^a-mile.  You  just  go  up  the  High  Sti*eet, 
that's  where  this  house  is,  and  then  wh«n  you  get  to  the  end  of 
the  street,  after  yon  pass  Farmer  Smith's  white  house,  you  turns 
down  a  lane  to  ^e  left,  and  you  goes  on  till  you  come  to  a  great 
hig  gate  hetween  two  stone  pillars,  and  that's  Lutterworth  Hall.'* 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Agnes.  "  I'll  pay  you  for  my  tea,  and 
leave  my  earpet-bag  here,  in  your  care,  till  I  come  back." 

She  gave  die  girl  a  trifle  besides  the  bill,  and  in  her  gratitude 
eke  waited  till  Agnes  had  put  on  her  things,  and  went  with  her 
t»  the  door,  to  see  that  she  went  up  the  street,  by  Farmer  Smith's 
white  house,  and  not  down  it,  by  the  Doctor's. 

Agnes  sauntered  slowly  on  through  the  narrow  street  of  this 
quaint,  old,  primitive  town.  She  came  to  the  modernized  farm- 
house, with  the  sash  windows  so  much  lauded  by  Susan.  It 
k>oked  staring  and  vulgar,  and  harmonized  ill  with  the  antique 
dark  red  brick  of  l^e  other  houses,  their  projecting  irregular  gables 
and  porches,  and  narrow  diamcmd-paned  casements.  Most  of 
them  stood  in  small  gardens,  now  gay  with  hollyhocks  and  cama* 
tions.  Agnes  saw  ail  these  details  without  thinking  about  them. 
H€r  mind  was  taken  up  by  the  consideration  of  how  Mr.  Gray 
would  receive  her.  She  came  to  the  lane.  Pleasant,  green,  and 
sbady  it  was.  A  clear  stream  ran  all  along  on  one  side  of  it,  and 
turned  a  mill  at  some  distance.  Agnes  had  never  seen  any  lane 
at  all  like  it,  running  along  side  by  side  with  the  wide  brook. 
She  thought  how  strange  it  was  she  should  be  walking  there  all 
alone,  where  William's  father  used  to  play  about  when  he  was  a 
boy,  and  how  strangely  brief  and  dream-like  human  life  was. 
Where  was  the  use  of  fretting  so  deeply  over  its  vicissitudes  ? 
The  man  she  was  going  to  visit  had  spent  his  youth  in  mourning 
over  an  ill-requited  passion,  and  its  object  had  long  since  moul* 
dered  in  the  grave ;  and  there,  too,  in  a  few  years,  would  be  laid 
he  who  had  mourned  her.  What  did  the  brother's  jealousy  sig« 
nify  now  f  All  rivalry  was  quenched  in  death.  Soon,  too,  the 
offspring  of  that  ill-fated  marriage,  and  she,  his  wife,  would  have 
finished  their  course— all  their  ti-oubles  would  be  over,  and  the 
old  oaks  and  elms  would  stand,  and  the  water  flow,  just  as  they 
did  then  —just  as  they  had  done  centuries  ago.  Everything  seems 
to  have  some  durability,  some  permanence,  but  man.  His  life  is 
a  short,  fevered,  troubled  dream.  '*  He  grows  up  like  the  grass; 
and  is  cut  down  like  the  flower  of  the  field." 

Wrapped  in  such  meditations,  she  reached  the  gateway  of 
Lutterworth.  It  had  once  been  a  park ;  it  was  now  only  a  park- 
like field,  with  venerable  trees,  chiefly  oaks  and  elms,  scattered 
over  it.  Several  sleek  cows  were  leisurely  wending  their  way 
towai^  the  homestead,  for  it  was  milking  time ;  and  one  ot  two 
jnaree  with  their  foals  were  browsing  on  the  rich  young  grass  that 
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had  spmiig  up  since  the  hay  ww  mown.    The  lOoks  were 
homewards,  and  wheeling  and  cftwing  about  their  nesta. 

^^They  haye  a  hcnne/'  thought  Agnea,  "an  Engiiah  home. 
They  will  build  their  nests  in  the  trees  where  they  were  hatched, 
while  William  and  I Well»  it  is  no  use  gneving  now,  I  most 


She  pressed  down  the  latchet  of  the  gate,  and  entered.  After 
following  the  road  a  little  way,  she  saw  the  old  red-brick  house, 
with  its  deep  caseaiientpwindowa,  its  pointed  gaUes,  and  stacks  ef 
tsll  chimneys  half-covered  with  ivy,  at  the  end  of  a  short  lime 
avenae.  There  had  been  a  carriage^road  down  it,  but  it  was  sow 
grassed  np,  and  no  trace  of  it  remaining  but  a  narroiR  footpath, 
which  showed  it  was  still  the  principal  approach  to  the  dweJUng, 
the  road  evidently  leading  to  the  fsna-yard.  She  walked  down 
the  avenue,  and  as  she  drew  near  the  honse  she  could  pwceive 
an  elderly  gentleman  letting  reading  a  newspaper  in  the  pordi. 
She  had  ample  leisnie  to  observe  faini,  for  her  light  foot&lls  made 
no  sound  on  the  diick  grass,  and  he  did  not  look  up.  He  might 
be  about  sixty,  bat  was  still  strcmg  and  vigorous*  His  tall  form 
had  lost  none  of  its  uprightness,  and  there  were  few  fsrrows  on 
his  brow.  The  dark  hair  was  worn  away  from  the  temples,  leaiN 
ing  the  high  forehead  bare.  The  contour  of  the  face  was  oval, 
the  black  arched  eyebrows  were  finely  and  delicately  pencilled, 
the  nose  small  and  aquiline,  the  red  lips  beaatafhliy  ohiselled, 
tne  chin  short  and  curved.  It  was  a  beautiful  melaacholj  coun- 
tenance, such  as  one  sees  in  an  oid  picture^allery,  of  some  kmg* 
deceased  ancestor,  who  died  young,  but  whose  heroic  i^ualitaei 
and  personal  grace  are  still  traditionaiy  in  his  family.  I  know 
where  such  a  portrait  hangs.  Once  I  used  to  ait  opposite  to  it, 
alone  in  a  pleasant  room,  whose  chairs,  and  tables,  and  settees 
were  aU  of  another  date  than  this.  It  was  habited  in  steel 
armour.  A  knight's  red  scarf  was  worn  across  the  breast.  It 
used  to  look  at  me  with  its  soft,  melan^oly,  browa  eyes.  That 
knight  fought  and  died  for  Charles  I.  The  waft  of  a  cannon-ball 
killed  him,  and  he  went  down  to  the  grave — ^hia  youthfol  beauty 
undisfigured — without  a  wound.  Other  pictures  there  vfere  on 
the  walls,  and  in  the  many  solitary,  happy  hours  I  spent  there,  I 
grew  to  consider  them  as  living  beings.  I  knew  all  their  his* 
tones,  and  it  was  strange  how  well  they  accorded  with  the 
characters  of  their  faces.  There  was  Elizabeth  Cavew,  a  black- 
browed,  handsome,  happy-looking  matron,  who  looked  as  if  ^e 
had  weathered  a  good  many  storms,  and  yet  found  life  pleasant 
too.  There  was  "  Bess,**  her  daughter,  with  a  vixenidi,  goodr 
looking  face,  and  a  sharp,  tumed^up  nose,  who  died  in  a  passion-« 
of  pride,  because  her  son  told  her  she  must  lay  down  her  carriage 
lifter  her  husband's  death.    And  her  gi^and-daughter,  the  gm^t 
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beaatiful  Eliza,  whose  lover  went  up  to  London  to  prepaite  for 
their  wedding,  and  returned  a  mairied  man ;  and  who  died  ol 
lingering  consumption,,  brought  on  by  his  desertion.  And  £liza*s 
old  £ftther,  whom  [  liked  to  look  at,  because  he  had  such  abenevo^ 
lent,  indulgent  face,  and  resembled  one  I  loved  dearly*  I  shall 
never  sit  in  that  room  again,  nor  open  the  deep  receding  windows 
to  let  in  the  scent  of  the  jasmine,  nor  listen  to  the  coomg  of  the 
stock-dove  that-  builds  in  the  yew  tree ;  but  when  I  remember 
that  time  and  this,  those  old  portraits  rise  up  before  me,  and  I 
think  of  the  Spanish  monk's  observation — *^  When  I  look  at 
those  pictures  on  the  walls,  which  have  hung  there  ever  since  I 
entered  the  convent,  and  remember  how  many  of  my  brethren 
have  gone  from  existence,  I  think  sometimes  that  they  are  the 
realities,  and  we  only  the  shadows." 

**  Ah !"  thought  Agnes  to  herself,  as  she  gazed  on  Mr.  Gray, 
"  he  has  suffered  much.  Sorrow  and  calm  endurance  are  stamped 
on  that  noble,  pensive  countenance.    I  shall  find  a  friend  here.*' 

His  eyes  were  still  bent  on  his  paper — ^he  read  on. 

**  Mr.  Gray,"  said  a  trembling  voice  at  his  elbow. 

The  old  man  started,  glanced  up  hurriedly,  and  turned  very 
pale. 

**  Who  are  you  ?    What  do  you  want  ?'*  said  he. 

^'  I  am  Agnes  Gray." 

He  shuddered  visibly. 
.   **  Agnes !  Agnes  f*  said  he  vacantly.    '*  It's  like  her.     Not  so 
fair,  though.    What  do  you  come  here  for,  to  talk  to  vie  about 
Agnes  Gray  ?" 

i*  I  came,"  said  Agnes,  slowly  and  sadly,  '*  because  I  was  hh 
bitter  trouble,  and  hoped  you  would  help  me.  I  am  your  n^hew's 
wife." 

**  I  have  no  nephew,"  said  the  old  man.   **  I  never  heard  of  any." 

*'  No ;  for  you  were  abroad  when  my  husband  s  father,  Henry 
Gray,  died;  but  he  left  one  son,  who  is  my  husband." 

*f  What  proof  have  I  of  that?"  said  he,  sharply. 

"  I  can  easily  prove  it  to  you,  Sir,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble 
to  read  these  old  letters,  given  to  my  husband  by  the  gentleman 
who  brought  him  up." 

The  old  man  took  the  packet,  desiring  Agnes  to  sit  down  on 
the  bench  within  the  porch  while  he  looked  at  them.  His  hands 
shook  a  little  as  he  untied  the  string,  and  saw,  in  doing  so,  a 
well-remembered  hand.  Many  of  the  letters  were  his  own, 
written  to  his  brother  when  they  had  both  just  left  school,  and 
were'  dtiU  fondly  attached  to  each  other.  His  heart  was  strangely 
stirred,  a^  he  read  those  old,  faded,  yellow  letters,  containing 
brief  aimple  expressions  of  brotherly  love,  too  soon  forgotten  in 
the  anger  of  disappointed  affection.    He  did  not  think  Henry 
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would  have  preseired  them,  yet  there  they  were,  thongii  it  was 
more  than  forty  years  Bince  they  were  peimed.  Then  he  came  to 
some  of  Mrs.  Gray's  letters  to  her  husband,  and  as  he  unfolded 
them  there  rose  up  before  him  a  bright,  beautiful  face,  that  had 
once  been  the  sun  of  his  existence,  then  its  bane,  and  that  had 
long  since  mouldered  into  dust  She  spoke  of  him  in  these  letters. 
They  contained  tenderly-expressed  regrets  that  she  should  have 
caused  him  sorrow,  and  assurances  that  neither  his  brother  mar 
she  had  known  of  his  love  to  her  when  they  engaged  thema^ves. 
"  Much  as  I  love  you,  dearest  Agnes/*  said  Henry,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  her,  **  I  would  have  fled  away  from  you  until  I  coold 
have  overcome  my  love,  had  I  been  aware  of  the  strong  and  6eef 
attachment  William  had  formed  for  you  during  the  three  years  I 
was  on  the  Continent  Nothing  would  have  induced  me  to 
become  his  rival.  I  have  made  every  possible  inquiry,  and  ean 
hear  no  tidings  of  him  beyond  what  you  already  know— that  the 
day  you  refused  him  he  left  Lutterworth,  and  that  our  old  friend 
and  solicitor  has  received  two  letters  from  him  since,  desiring  he 
will  let  the  hall  and  farm,  and  receive  and  invest  the  reats  in 
good  securities,  as  he  does  not  know  when,  if  ever,  he  shall 
return  to  England.  The  first  of  these  letters  is  dated, '  Londoa ;' 
the  other,  six  weeks  later^  '  Rome.'  Poor  fellow,  my  heart  bleeds 
for  him,  and  the  thought  of  my  own  happiness  is  quHe  over- 
clouded when  I  remember  the  misery  and  exile  it  has  brought 
on  him."  Mr.  Gray's  heart  smote  him  as  he  read  these  words. 
He  had  always  believed  that  his  brother,  at  least,  knew  of  his 
love  ;  that  he  had  triumphed  in  the  preference  given  to  him.  It 
seemed,  as  he  read  these  letters,  as  if  his  dead  brother  had  risen 
up  from  the  grave  to  justify  himself,  and  he  could  not  hold  out 
his  hand  in  forgiveness  to  him  now.  He  had  died,  still  sorrow- 
ing for  the  estrangement  between  them  ;  still  longing,  as  these 
letters  proved,  for  a  reconciliation,  which  now  could  never  be. 

After  he  had  read  them  all,  a  considerable  time  elapsed  befbro 
he  could  speak.  His  thoughts  were  not  with  the  present,  but 
with  those  whose  memory  these  letters  had  recalled.  At  last  he 
Said,  '*  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  bringing  me  these. 
They  have  given  me  much  pain,  but  Uiey  have  also  done  away  for 
ever  with  ideas  that  had  wounded  me  cruelly.  They  have  given 
me  back  the  pleasant  memories  of  my  boyhood,  before  a  dark 
cloud  overshadowed  my  life.  What,  madam,  can  I  do  for  jou 
in  return — you,  whose  husband  is  the  only  child  of  my  dead 
brother?" 

All  the  time  he  had  been  reading  the  packet,  Agnes  had  been 
considering  how  she  should  tell  her  story.  Now,  when  he  spoke^ 
eveiything  she  had  meant  to  say  slipped  out  of  her  head.  She 
felt  and  looked  dreadfully  distressed. 
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''Nevermind  telling  me  now,*'  said  he  kindly.  "I  am  very 
inhospitable  to  ask  your  history  before  I  have  offered  you  any 
refreshment  Come  into  the  house  with  me,  Agnes — I  think  yon 
said  that  was  your  name." 

"  It  is." 

*'  Well,  then,  Agnes,"  (since  he  had  read  those  letters  he  had  a 
kind  of  pleasure  in  saying  that  name  once  more,)  "  we  will  go  in, 
and  you  shall  have  tea  with  your  old  uncle,  and  we  will  talk 
afterwards." 

They  had  tea  together.  Then,  in  the  dim  twilight,  in  whose 
subdued  light  her  agitation  could  hardly  be  seen,  Mr.  Gray 
questioned,  and  Agnes  told  her  tale.  When  he  had  heard  all,  he 
rose  and  left  the  room.  He  was  only  absent  a  few  moments. 
Then  he  invited  her  to  go  and  look  at  his  garden.  One  of  the 
windows  ci  the  oak-panelled  room  had  been  made  to  open  like  a 
French  window,  without  destroying  its  old-fashioned  appearaseet 
by  the  simple  contrivance  of  being  fitted  upon  an  oaken  door. 
When  closed  it  was  only  discernible  from  the  other  two  by  having 
no  window-seat  in  it.  Through  this  they  passed  together  into 
the  garden.  It  was  an  old  English  garden,  in  keeping  with  the 
quaint  old  house.  The  window  opened  upon  a  broad  gravel  walk, 
with  wide  beds  on  each  side,  bordered  with  thick  box  edging,  gay 
with  golden  rod,  hollyhocks,  Michaelmas  daisies,  and  other  old- 
fashioned  autumnal  flowers.  Behind  these,  and  in  the  same 
borders,  a  row  of  espaliers  of  choice  kinds  of  apples.  At  the 
end  of  it  was  a  shady  nut-tree  walk,  running  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  gai-den.  It  was  a  large  piece  of  ground,  walled  in  all 
round,  with  fruit  trees  trained  against  the  walls.  A  gravel  walk 
went  round  it,  with  flower-beds  edging  the  three  sides,  and  the 
space  between  them  and  the  broad  walk  was  filled  up  with  fruit 
trees  and  vegetables.  Mr.  Gray  gathered  a  carnation  and  gave  it 
to  her. 

*'  If  you  had  come  earlier,"  said  he,  '*  you  would  have  seen  my 
pinks — ^I  have  the  finest  in  the  country.  Flowers  are  my  especial 
hobby,  and  when  I  am  busy  here,  digging,  and  pruning,  and 
watering,  the  time  slips  away  as  if  it  had  wings,  and  I  forget  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  grief  or  sorrow  in  the  world.  Do  yon 
like  flowers?" 

*'  I  used  to  take  great  pride  in  my  garden,"  said  Agnes,  with  a 
deep  sigh. 

*'  Ah !  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  Then  you  will  sympathise  with 
my  weakness.  I  shall  enlist  you  into  my  service,  and  you  shall 
help  to  lay  my  carnations  and  pinks  while  you  are  here.  I  have 
sent  for  your  things  Agnes,  my  dear,  to  the  inn,  and  I  shall  make 
you  earn  your  keep  by  helping  me  in  my  garden." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  Sii'- "  Agnes  began. 
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"  Hush !  Don't  say  a  word  about  it.  I  feel  glad  to  have  you 
here.  It's  a  long  time  since  I  have  had  anyone  to  interest  my- 
self abont,  or  anyone  who  took  an  interest  in  my  occupations.  I 
feel,  already,  that  your  coming  has  done  me  a  great  deal  of  good. 
In  a  few  days  we  shall  be  qnite  at  home  together,  apd  I  am  snre 
we  shall  suit  admirably.  As  I  told  you,  I  shall  be  glad  to  help 
you,  but  it  will  require  a  little  time  to  get  the  money ;  that  time 
you  must  spend  with  me.    Is  it  settled,  niece  T 

"  If  you  wish  it,  uncle,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  stay,"  answered 
Agnes. 

"  Then  that  is  agreed  on.    Now  I  will  show  you  my  filberts." 

They  went  through  what  might  have  been  called  a  nut-tree 
avenue,  for  the  boughs  almost  met  above  their  heads.  The  wind 
sighed  amongst  them  and  stirred  the  leaves,  and  the  moonbeams 
glimmered  through  them,  and  glanced  and  played  on  the  slippery 
moss-grown  walk.  It  was  a  sombre,  melancholy-looking  place, 
and  the  air  struck  cold  and  chill.  Agnes  shivered,  and  wrapped 
her  shawl  about  her. 

"  Ah !"  said  the  old  man,  "  I  see  you  think  this  walk  gloomy. 
It  is  not  so  tome.  In  our  childhood,  four  of  us  used  to  play  up  and 
down  here  and  scramble  for  the  ripe  nuts.  Two  sisters  died 
young.  My  brother  and  I  remained,  and  we,  when  we  had  a 
half-holiday,  used  to  come  here  too,  and  climb  these  trees,  and 
fill  our  pockets  with  filberts  to  take  back  to  school.  When  I  walk 
here  those  days  seem  to  come  back.  I  fancy  I  hear  merry  voung 
voices,  and  forget  I  am  the  last  survivor  of  all — a  childless, 
solitary  man.  Those  letters  revived  old  memories,  and  my 
steps  turned  naturally  hither.  But  see,  we  are  at  the  end.  There 
is  tfie  south  wall,  and  th^re  are  my  bees.  To-morrow  morning 
at  breakfast  you  will  taste  how  delicious  lime  honey  is.  I  wonder 
people  do  not  plant  lime  trees.  I  see  plantations  of  oaks,  elms, 
firs,  and  larches,  wherever  I  go,  when  I  leave  my  own  farm,  which 
is  seldom,  but  I  never  see  any  young  limes.*' 

''I  have  often  been  surprised  at  the  same  thing,  Sir.  At  Hamp- 
stead,  in  Hertfordshire,  in  Yorkshire,  and  other  places,  I  have 
seen  magnificent  lime  trees ;  but  everywhei*e  they  seemed  to  have 
been  planted  about  the  same  time,  and  appeared  about  the  same 
age  and  size.  They  are  my  favourite  trees,  and  I  never  walk 
xmder  them,  especially  when  they  are  in  blossom,  and  filling  the 
air  with  their  rich  perfhme,  without  wondering  that  a  tree  so 
noble  and  graceful  in  form,  so  beautiful  in  foliage,  and  so  fragrant 
when  in  flower,  is  notoftener  planted.  ** 

CHAPTER  XIL 

Thbt  returned  together  to  the  oak  parlour,  and  Agnes  and  Tier 
new-found  uncle  supped  together.    Then  he  kissed  her  cheeki 
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Tang  for  Mrs.  Markham,  his  housekeeper,  aud  desired  her  to  show 
Mrs.  William  Gray  to  her  hedroom. 

Mrs.  Markham  curtsied.  She  was  a  stiff,  stately  dame,  of  the 
old  school,  like  her  master — as  stiff  as  if  she  had  heeu  cased  in 
armour.  She  certainly  was.  I  once  saw — as  a  child — a  pair  of 
her  stays.  They  were  one  mass  of  whalehone ;  I  could  not  have 
laid  my  finger  between  any  two  pieces,  they  were  so  close  set ; 
they  weighed  at  least  a  couple  of  pounds.  I  asked  her  how  she 
could  bear  such  things  ;  and  she  replied  "  they  were  a  support  to 
her  back."  The  rest  of  her  dress  was  equally  antique.  She 
wore  a  mob  cap,  with  the  lace  border  di*awn  close  to  her  face  ;  on 
week  days  a  large  flowered  chintz  gown,  with  tight  sleeves, 
coming  down  only  to  the  elbow,  and  frilled  round;  the  body 
fastened  in  front ;  the  skirt  consisted  of  two  "  back  breadths,"  as 
she  called  them,  which  were  as  oflen  as  not,  when  she  was  busy, 
twisted  up  and  looped  through  her  j)ocket-hole,  and  which,  when 
let  down,  left  the  whole  front  of  a  green  quilted  calamanco  petti- 
coat visible.  Add  to  this  a  neckhandkerchief,  and  apron  of  stiff- 
starched  fine  white  muslin,  and  you  have  Mrs.  Markham.  On 
Sundays  the  gown  was  a  stiff,  thick,  dark  silk,  in  lieu  of  chintz. 

Sh3  led  Agnes  into  the  hall.  It  was  panelled  with  dark  oak, 
and  against  it  hung  grim  old  family  pictures,  in  carved,  narrow, 
ebony  frames.  In  the  middle  of  it  a  large,  wide,  oaken  stair- 
case, with  huge,  heavy  balustrades,  led  to  Uie  upper  part  of  the 
house.  Up  this  staircase  she  conducted  Agnes,  who,  quite  unused 
to  the  polished,  slippery,  oaken  steps,  could  not  have  kept  her 
footing  but  for  the  aid  of  the  banisters.  All  along  the  walls  hung 
family  portraits,  and  a  huge  piece  of  curious,  faded  old  tapestry, 
representing  Coeur  de  Lion  at  the  siege  of  Acre,  glared  frown- 
ingly  from  the  whole  length  and  width  of  the  first  landing,  Mrs. 
Markham  pointed  it  out,  and  held  the  candle  towards  it,  to  show 
it  off  to  the  best  advantage.  The  fierce,  open-throated  rampant 
lion  in  the  foreground,  the  stern-visaged  king  and  his  attendant 
knights,  and  the  turbaned  and  swarthy  paynims  before  the  city, 
were  enough  to  scare  sleep  away;  but  Mrs.  Markham  evidently 
looked  on  it  with  awe,  as  a  miracle  of  art  Agnes  had  more 
pleasure  in  looking  at  some  court  beauties  of  Charles  II.*s  time, 
and  at  a  small  painting,  by  Lely,  of  a  lady  with  pearls  in  her. 
hair,  so  true  to  nature  that  you  could  have  sworn  the  pearls  might 
have  been  taken  out,  and  the  hair  combed.  They  walked  through 
the  long  gallery — ^Agnes,  light  and  young  as  she  was,  slipping  and 
sliding  along  at  every  step,  while  Mrs.  Markham  trode  firmly,  and 
securely,  on  the  shining  floor,  as  if,  like  a  fly,  she  had  suckers  to 
her  feet  She  looked  so  exactly  in  keeping  with  the  old  pictures, 
in  mien,  dress,  and  appearance,  that  she  might  have  been  sus- 
pected of  not  being  actual  flesh  and  blood,  but  of  having  just 
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surreptitiotisly  walked  out  of  her  frame.  Altogether,  the  oaken 
picture  gallery,  with  its  straiige  hunting  and  sea  pieces,  and 
life-like  portraits,  and  the  old  housekeeper,  were  so  different  to 
anything  Agnes  had  ever  seen  before,  that  she  felt  as  if  she  were 
in  another  world. 

She  was  ushered  into  the  state  bedroom.  The  bed  was  a  half- 
tester,  all  of  richly-carved  massive  oak.  From  its  car^-ed  head 
depended  two  dark  green  curtains.  There  were  two  imtnense 
presses  in  the  room,  also  of  carved  oak,  and  between  them  stood 
A  magnificent  Indian  cabinet  of  ebony  and  gold.  Low-seated, 
iapestry-covered  chairs,  with  tail  carved  backs,  and  an  oaken 
washstand  and  dressing-table  completed  the  furniture  of  the 
apartment.  The  dressing-table  was  like  a  secretaire,  with  tiers 
of  small  drawers  on  each  side,  and  room  for  the  person  sitting  at 
it  to  push  their  legs  under  the  middle.  The  looking-glass  was 
framed  in  ebony  and  gold,  to  match  the  cabinet,  and  on  it  were 
innumerable  little  boxes,  of  the  same  material,  square,  round, 
three-cornered,  indescribable  in  shape. 

''  I  wish  you  a  very  good  night,  madam,  and  I  hope  you  will 
sleep  well,"  said  Mrs.  Markham,  placing  the  old-fashioned  silver 
candlestick  on  the  table,  with  a  stately  curtesy,  as  she  withdrew. 
'  Agnes  was  very  tired.  She  speedily  undressed^  plnnged 
between  the  snow-white  linen  sheets,  in  the  soft,  luxurious  bed, 
and  was  soon  fast  asleep.  She  slept  a  calmer,  healtkier,  and 
more  plscid  sleep  than  she  had  ever  done  since  William's  arrest. 
The  change  of  air  and  scene  seemed  to  have  invigorated  her 
health ;  the  kind  reception  she  had  met,  to  have  strengthened 
her  heart.  A  part  of  her  difficulties  were  over ;  a  friendly  hand 
had  cleared  the  thorns  and  briars  from  her  path ;  it  remain^  lor 
her  to  pursue  it  with  a  dauntless,  resolute  mind. 

She  was  wakened  by  the  noisy  clamouring  of  the  rooks.  She 
rose  and  looked  out.  The  park  stretched  out  before  her  win- 
dows, fresh  and  green ;  the  heavy  dew  still  lay  upon  the  grass. 
The  swallows,  not  yet  gone,  flew  here  and  there  in  the  air ;  gray 
clouds  floated  over  th«  sky,  and  a  slight  mist  in  the  distance 
foretold  a  hot  autumnal  day.  She  dressed  herself  and  went  down 
stairs,  marvelling  at  the  sudden  changes  of  life,  and  yet  feeling 
as  if  all  around  her  were  familiar  and  home^like. 

New,  as  if  brought  from  other  spheres, 
Bat  welcome,  as  if  knovim  for  years. 

There  is  a  repose,  a  quietude,  about  these  old  English  halls,  that 
is  most  soothing  to  the  spirits.  One  feels  at  home  in  them  at 
ence.  Agnes  did  so. 

•  On  the  last  landing  she  met  Mrs.  Markham,  coming  to  eseoit 
her  down  stairs,  lest  she  should  lose  her  way  among  the  nnme- 
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Tous  doors  and  passages.  The  old  lady  greeted  her  with 
ceremonious  politeness,  hoped  she  had  slept  well  after  her  joar- 
Boy,  and  did  not  feel  any  fatigue  this  morning.  Agnes  thanked 
her  courteously,  and  inquired  if  she  were  late. 

**  No,  madam ;  not  at  all.  Mr.  Gray  has  not  hegiin  breakfast. 
This  way,  if  you  please,  madam." 

Agnes  followed  her  into  the  same  parlour  where  she  had  supped 
the  night  before.  Mr.  Gray  sat  in  his  three-cornered  chair,  the 
morning  light  falling  on  his  high  forehead,  and  giving  a  softened 
expression  to  his  pensive,  beautiful  features.  The  table  before 
him  was  covered  with  holland  damask  of  surpassing  whiteness 
and  fineness.  The  breakfast  service  was  of  fine  old  china;  the 
teapot,  cream  ewer,  and  sugar  basin  of  elaborately  chased  silver. 
All  these  things  were  heir-looms,  and  he  liked  to  use  them. 

What  is  the  use  of  having  things  if  they  are  never  to  be  used  ? 
Where  is  the  use  of  a  show  drawing-]XK)m  full  of  furniture  too 
good  for  service?— ^f  putting  pinafoi-es  of  brown  holland  on 
tables  and  chairs  ? 

Why  should  not  Mr.  Gray  have  his  tea  made  overy  day  in  his 
ailver  tea-pot,  and  please  his  eye  while  he  lived,  by  having 
everything  about  him  well  arranged,  and  in  good  taste '? 

The  tmcle  and  his  new-ibund  niece  recognised,  as  tliey  grew 
better  acquainted  with  one  another,  many  mutual  tastes  and 
feelings ;  and  this  discovery  drew  them  nearer  to  each  other. 

Agnes  was  still  sad  at  heart,  and  depressed  in  spirits.  When 
could  she  be  otherwise  ?    When  could  she  forget  ? 

But  as  far  as  she  could  she  restrained  herself;  tried  to  free 
her  mind  from  dwelling  on  her  grief;  and  to  appear ^  at  least,  to 
take  an  interest  in  things  about  her.  It  would  not  be  right  to 
give  way  to  gloom,  and  make  the  kind  old  man's  home  uncom- 
fortable to  him.  She  put  a  constraint  upon  herself,  and  endea- 
voured to  employ  herself  again,  and  to  talk  and  look  like  other 
people.  But  when  she  shut  herself  into  her  own  room  at  night, 
then  the  floodgate  gave  way — the  long  pent-up  grief  rushed  forth. 
Them  she  wept  without  restraint,  and  without  control. 

When  the  antamnaL  winds  raved  round  the  house,  when  they 
shook  the  tall  chimneys,  sobbed  and  roared  among  the  old  trees, 
whose  branches  creaked  and  groaned  in  the  storm, — ^then  she 
thought  of  that  convict-ship  on  the  far  ocean,  how  the  tempest 
might  be  howhng  among  the  masts,  rending  the  canvas  to  shreds, 
upheaving  the  sea  in  wild  commotion ;  and  how,  while  she  was 
lying  warm,  safe,  comfortable,  sheltered  under  a  kind  roof,  he, 
perhf^s,  was  struggling  ibr  life,  buffeting  with  the  angry  billows, 
clinging  to  some  broken  spar,  or  dashed  against  barren  rocks; 
and  sleep  fled  from  her  eyes,  rest  from  her  pillow,  and  she  rose 
and  spent  the  night  watches  in  agonising  prayers. 
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At  such  moments  old  memories  and  feelings  had  entire  pos- 
session of  her.  His  sin  was  forgotten.  She  only  felt  that  she 
loved  him, — that,  he  what  he  might,  her  heart  was  bound  up  in 
him  still.  Then  when  morning  dawned*  when  the  wind  lolled, 
and  the  quiet  and  peacefdlness  of  the  scene  stole  into  her  heart, 
and  shed  its  calm  over  her  troubled  spirit,  and  she  became  again 
able  to  reason  and  reflect,  the  hatefiilness  of  his  crime  rose  up 
a  hideous  shape  before  her,  throwing  its  dark  -shadow  over  the 
present  and  the  future,  like  the  black  cloud  whose  reflection 
dai'kens  the  mountain  side. 

It  was  a  good  thing  for  her  to  be  where  she  now  was ;  away 
from  former  scenes,  and  in  an  entirely  new  place.  To  be  with  a 
kind,  considerate  friend,  and  yet  one  in  whose  presence  she  felt  i 
smtUl  degree  of  constraint. 

Mr.  Gray  found  pleasure  in  her  visit.  She  did  him  good. 
She  took  him  out  of  himself,  gave  a  human  interest  to  his  recluse 
life.  Every  day  he  attached  himself  to  her  more.  He  had 
pleasure  in  sounding  her  depths,  in  drawing  her  out  Without 
being  at  all  a  highly  educated  woman,  she  had  a  power  of 
comprehension,  and  a  natural  refinement  of  taste,  that  encoo* 
raged  him  to  draw  upon  his  long-hoarded  stores  for  her  amnse> 
ment.  He  talked  to  her  of  remarkable  persons  and  places  that 
he  had  seen  in  his  long  years  of  wandering,  of  interesting  books 
that  he  had  read.  He  was  the  very  person  to  medicine  her  sick 
mind,  to.  heal  her  wounded  feelings,  because  he  understood  her, 
because  he  too  had  suffered.  Without  seeming  to  do  so,  in 
innumerable  ways  he  turned  her  attention  from  herself  and  her 
affliction. 

When  she  had  been  there  a  fortnight,  he  said  to  her,  "  Now, 
Agnes,  write  to  Mrs.  Norton,  and  desire  her  to  send  yon  your 
trunks.  I  wish  you  to  pass  the  winter  here  with  me.  It  is 
better  for  you  to  be  in  a  new  place,  which  has  no  painful 
memories  connected  with  it ;  and  it  is  not  desirable  you  should 
go  to  Sydney  until  you  know  that  William  has  arrived  there 
safe.  Wait  here  until  you  receive  a  letter  from  him.  It  will  not 
be  lost  time ;  for  during  the  interval  I  will  write  to  the  son  of  an 
^arly  friend  of  mine,  who  is  married  and  settled  in  Sydney. 
And  when  the  times  comes  for  you  to  depart,  yon  will  have 
friends  there  ready  to  receive  and  take  care  of  you,  and  direct 
you  how  and  where  you  are  to  rejoin  your  husband,  instead  of 
landing  an  utter  stranger  both  to  the  country  and  its  ways,  as 
you  would  if  you  went  now." 

Agnes  would  rather  have  set  off  immediately.  It  was  a 
terrible  trial  to  her  to  leave  her  country  and  her  fiunily,  with  tba 
lull  knowledge  she  should  never  see  them  again.  This  thought 
was  very  bitter.     It  was  painful  to  her  to  look  round  on  the 
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obmnlon^st  things,  and  think  she  should  see  them  no  more. 
Never  tread  again  on  English  sward ;  or,  under  English  trees  and 
hedge-rows,  never  listen  to  the  cawing  of  the  rooks,  the  songs  of 
the  birds,  the  ringing  of  the  church-bells  ;  but  bid  good-bye  for 
ever  to  all  the  sounds  and  sights  to  which  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed from  infancy. 

She  wished  it  over. 

Still,  her  reason  told  her  that  Mr.  Gray  was  right.  William 
himself  had  pointed  out  to  her  all  the  dangers  that  she  might 
incur— alone  and  unprotected,  in  a  strange,  half-civilised  country 
«-^of  whose  usages  she  was  totally  ignorant. 

She  could  not  go  to  Elmingham,  to  hear  endless  arguments 
against  a  plan  which  she  felt  to  be  a  positive  duty;  and  bo 
reproached  with  ingratitude  and  want  of  affection,  because  she 
acted  on  her  own  conviction  of  what  was  right,  instead  of  on  that 
of  her  parents.  If  she  went  there  she  would  never  get  away. 
Besides,  her  conscience  was  at  rest,  for  they  were  not  left 
desolate  in  their  old  age.  Her  youngest  brother  and  his  wife 
had  agreed  to  go  and  live  there  when  Agnes  refused.  Therefore, 
all  things  considered,  she  thought  the  best  thing  she  could  do 
was  to  accept  the  kind  old  uncle  s  offer. 

She  told  him  so,  with  many  thanks  for  his  great  kindness. 

*'  My  dear,"  said  he,  **  the  benefit  is  mutual.  My  money  is 
useless  to  a  man  like  myself,  without  wants  or  wishes.  How  can 
I  spend  it  better  than  in  doing  good,  and  in  buying  affection. 
Not,  my  dear,  that  I  mean  your  affection  for  me  is  mercenary ; 
but  that  I  know  that  in  a  well-constituted  mind  kindness  begets 
love." 

So  it  was  all  settled.     She  stayed. 


*'0N    FURLOUGH.'* 
A   Tale   bt   Aubttm    Graham* 

(Continued  from  page  491.^ 

CHAPTER  IV. 

A  PEW  days  before  I  purposed  leaving  Beechcroftf  the  household 
was  plunged  into  great  excitement  by  preparations  for  a  large 
donoe  in  honour  of  Edith  Gardner's  twenty-first  birthday.  At 
this  crisis  I  found  myself  a  very  important,  and  therefore  a  very 
happy  feUow.  "  What  P  very  happy/'  I  hear  the  reader  exclaim, 
<^i2lCer  learning  that  the  woman  I  had  loved  was  a  frivolous 
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coquette,  if  uotliiDg  worse."  Yes — ^I  rqieat  it — I  was  hafffj-  I 
had  been  at  war  with  mj  conscience  for  the  indnlgenee  of  aa  im- 
lawful  passion,  and  in  its  annihilation  I  found  just  cause  ibr 
rejoicing.  I  sealed  the  voung  ladies'  notes  of  invitation — I  planned 
and  suggested  the  arrangement  of  rooms  and  Innutnre— and  I 

rode  over  to  M on  rery  particular  errands,  upon  vhieh  they 

•could  not  "  trust  the  servant  s  discretion***  The  old  Colonel  threw 
himself  into  the  matter  of  the  ball  with  as  much  relish  and  ^irit 
as  anj  of  us.  He  would  pop  his  head  into  the  drawing-room* 
where  we  sat "  signing  and  sealing"  the  daintily-scented  missives, 
to  say,  "  Don't  forget  to  ask  the  Danbies,  of  GasUe  Hill ;  it*s  a 
long  way  to  come,  but  111  send  the  carriage  for  them ;  mind  you 
say  so,  Molly,"  and  then  he  would  retreat.  In  about  ten  minntes, 
lie  would  look  in  again,  with  "  Oh,  Edith,  Tve  written  a  line  to 
your  cousin,  Tom  Gardner,  and  told  him  to  come  down  from 
liondon  for  the  '  hop,'  and  bring  as  many  young  fellows  with  him 
M^  he  pleases ;  they  can  get  down  by  the  4  p.m.  train,  and  so  be 
in  time  for  dinner."  Aunt  Stephens  dropped  her  knitting  in 
dismay  at  the  prospect  of  having  to  cater  for  an  indefinite  nnmh^' 
of  voracious  young  medical  students  in  addition  to  their  own 
party,  but  her  brother  had  vanished  precipitately  after  his  alarming 
announcement,  and  hospitality  soon  triumphed  over  all  minor 
cares  in  the  bosom  of  tbie  Idndly  widow. 

:<c  ♦  4c  ♦  « 

Everyone  knows  what  a  dance  is  in  a  country  housO)  where  all 
seem  bent  on  enjoying  themselves.;  where  they  really  do  dance — 
good  genuine  "  down  ^e  middle  and^p  agains,"  with  "  hands  acioes 
and  poussette ;"  or  *'  the  triumph,"  with  its  human  arch  and  the 
merry  young  faces  coming  into  such  close  contact  undemeaih, 
and  **  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,"  with  its  fuimy  little  bows  and  curtsies, 
its  hearty  swing,  and  general  melee  at  the  end.  Even  the  mere 
modem  polka  and  waltz  is  gone  through  with  spirit,  and  not  in 
the  bkuS  style  of  a  London  ball-roQmi  If  people  come  thir^  or 
forty  miles  for  a  ''  hop,"  they  make  it  one  in  right  earnest.  So  did 
Colonel  Gardner's  guests  on  the  present  occ,^ioi^.  There  were 
the  young  Sawbones'  dancing  as  if  their  very  lives  depended  on 
their  undergoing  a  certain  amount  of  physical  exertion.  There 
was  young  Tom  Gardner,  overflowing  with  animal  spirits,  mopping 
his  heated  forehead  with  b^  air  of  satisfaction,  as  he  gazed  down 
at  his  gentle  partner,  whose  waist  his  arm  yet  encircled,  while 
spmethiog  in  hiei  eye  cballei^ed:  the  qompany  thns»  "  Pray,  is 
POi  this,  worth  coming  a  hupdred  miles  for  ?"  I  y»B  more  a  man 
of  the  world  than  most  there>  (although  as  pure  in  heart  and 
conduct  as  the  veriest  boy  among-  them^  c^d  had  tasted  gaiety 
enough  in  India — so  I  care4  less  for  the  mere  act  of  dancing; 
thoTi^fore,  when  I  could  escape  from  the  lively  scene  without 
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ippearing  singular,  I  was  ensconced  in  some  quiet  nook  to  observe 
*nd  comment  inwardly  upon  those  about  me.  I  mourned  over 
the  wreck  of  my  ideal  in  secret.  There  was  Edith  Gardner 
(looking,  it  is  true,  surpassingly  lovely  in  her  snow-white  robe,) 
indulging,  as  no  innocent  woman,  much  less  a  pure-hearted 
affianced  wife,  would  do,  her  inordinate  vanity  and  love  of  con- 
quest. I  could  not  fail  to  notice  the  wiles  by  which  she  sought 
to  draw  me  to  her  side.  How  little  she  dreamt  that  the  curtain 
of  her  heart  had  been  withdrawn  for  me,  and  stood  out  in  all  its 
hideous  nakedness.  Great  was  the  peril  I  had  escaped,  and  pro- 
portionate my  gratitude.  I  hated  myself  that  even  the  false 
tenderness  I  read  in  her  eyes  could  make  me  tremble  and  avert 
my  gaze,  with  a  sense  of  a  danger,  infinitely  more  formidable  to 
me  than  a  cannon's  mouth.  Was  I  ungrateful  for  these  marks  of 
favour  from  the  fair  queen  of  so  many  hearts,  that  I  would  have 
yielded  all  her  expressive  glances  to  him  upon  whom  they  should 
have  fallen-'that  I  would  have  resigned  all  hope  of  gaining 
another  smile  from  her  ruby  lips  to  see  her  give  one  kindly 
glance  at  the  chosen  companion  of  her  life — ^to  smooth  from  his 
brow  the  dark  shadow  that  gathered  on  it,  as  he  stood,  moody 
and  neglected,  watching  the  coquetry  with  which  she,  whonl  he 
had  selected  to  be  his  honoured  wife,  encouraged  the  familiarity 
and  attentions  of  every  dandy  in-  the  room  ?  I  was  glad  to  turn 
from  the  contemplation  of  my  fallen  idol  to  those  who  appeared 
less  traitors  to  their  own  hearts. 

There  was  the  good  Colonel  playing  the  hospitable  host  to  all 
the  old  dowagers  and  **  w^ll-flowers*'  in  the  room ;  he  was  '*  here, 
there,  and  everywhere,"  as  nimble  as  the  youngest  man  among  u«» 
with  his  offers  of  cake  and  wine,  negus,  biscuits,  and  lemonade. 
Then  my  eye  sought  my  quiet  friend,  Maiy,  not  doubting  bnt  I 
sdioiild  espy  her  in  some  remote  comer,  probably  occupied,  like 
myself,  in  observing  those  around  her,  and  shrinking  from  all 
active  part  in  the  evening's  entertainment,  for  which  I  believed 
^e  wafrphysieaUy  incapacitated. 

My  gaze  wandered  round  the  room,  but  found  not  the  object  it 
sought,  and  some  impulse  made  me  rise  to  go  in  search  of  her, 
when  a  couple  of  dancers  brushed  past  me,  and,  to  my  surprise,  I 
recognised  Miss  Gardner  and  her  cousin  Tom.  I  can  scarcely 
tell  wkf  I  felt  vexed  that  Mary  should  be  dancing !  I  said  to  my* 
self,  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  her  character-^she  should 
always  look  quiet*  and  dignified — staiusaque.  I  hated  dancing 
womeiDr^miy  wife  ^onld  not  dance.  Just  as  I  had  brought  myself 
to  this^  autocratical  mm  Kqmtwr,  tiiexe  was  a  slight  stir  at  one 
end  of  the  room— a  murmur  of  voices — and  the  music  stopped 
tibruptly. 

••  Something  is  the  matter !"    "  What  is  it  ?"    '*  Somebody's- 
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ill !"  **  Who  18  it  ?*'  resoimded  on  all  sides,  and  I  forced  my  way- 
towards  the  door,  where  a  small  erowd  had  ooUected,  m  time  to 
see  Mary's  pale,  insensible  form  carried  out  in  her  father's  arms. 
Mechanically  I  followed  them,  and  left  the  busy  crowd  behind 
me,  who,  satisfied  by  Edith's  careless  explanation,  "  It's  only 
Mary  fainting ;  she  often  does ;  so  foolish  of  her  to  dance — she'U 
soon  be  all  right,"  returned  to  their  waltz  and  their  partners, 
while  the  mnsic  stmck  np  with  its  former  vigour. 

I  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  with  Geoffrey  Carlton  and  Tom 
Gardner.  The  former  looked  as  if  he  were  in  a  waking  dream. 
He  did  not  address  ns,  but  paced  up  and  down  the  hall  with  his 
hands  behind  him.  Once  I  thought  he  spoke,  and  turned  hastily 
to  answer  him,  but  though  his  lips  were  moving,  no  sound  came 
from,  them,  and  he  was  not  looking  in  our  direction.  Presently 
Mrs.  Stephens  summoned  him  to  Mary's  room,  and  he  left  us. 

I  leant  against  the  balustrade.  Qurdner  fidgetted  and  stamped 
about  until  he  made  me  quite  irritable. 

"  It's  all  my  fault !"  he  cried.  "  I'm  a  brute !  I'm  just  as  if  I 
was  mad  ¥dien  I  dance,  and  she  is  such  a  slight  bit  of  a  Uiing  to 
whirl  round !  I  wonder  how  she  is  now  \  perhaps  I  might  be  of 
use  !     I  know  her  room — surely  I  might  go  and  ask  ?** 

There  was  a  look  of  agonized  suspense  on  his  face  that  be- 
tokened something  stronger  and  deeper  than  mere  counnly  interest. 
Strange  that  I  felt  no  pity  forhim— >that  I  thou^t  angrily,  **  what 
right  has  that  hot-headed  boy  to  love  such  a  woman  as  she  ?" 

His  foot  was  on  the  stairs — I  roug^y  seized  his  arm — "  Stay 
where  you  are,"  I  exclaimed,  fiercely,  *'  you  shall  not  enter  her 
room ;"  here  I  stopped  abruptly — "  I  b^  your  pardon,  Gardner, 
I  did  not  mean  to  be  rude.  Hark  !  here's  Dr.  Carlton  coming 
down." 

All  recollection  and  resentment  vanished — Gardner  sprang 
towards  the  Doctor,  with  agitation. 

•*  How  is  she.  Sir  r 

"How?  How?  why — blood — ^blood — a  lancet — it  must  be 
done !"  was  the  muttered  answer. 

**  Good  heavens !  it's  not  a  fit?  You're  not  going  to  bleed  her, 
are  you  ?  she  can't  stand  it.  Sir ;  let  me  feel  her  pulse — ^I  believe 
it's  nothing  but  syncope." 

He  stopped,  for  there  was  a  laugh,  but  0U€k  aJangh,  hollow  and 
mirthless,  from  those  lips  upon  which  I  had  never  seen  a  smile. 

*'  Pooh,  pooh,  you  mistake — I  was  thinking  of  another  patient, 
whose  disease  is  deeply  seated  and  complicated ;  Mary  is  much 
better — a  dose  of  $al  volatile  and  a  good  night's  rest  will  restore 
her." 

80  saying.  Dr.  Carlton  passed  by  us  into  the  dancing-i*oom.  I 
suppose  ^  both,  ieit  the  atmosphere  oppressive,  for  we  com- 
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nienced  simultaneously  withdrawing  the  bolts,  and  presently  we 
were  standing  npon  the  door-step. 

"  Captain  Edmonds,"  said  my  companion,  bluntly,  "  I  can't 
sleep  unless  I  ask  you  one  question  ;  so  here  goes !  What  brings 
you  here  ?    Do  you  love  my  cousin,  Mary  V 

'*  No,  my  good  fellow,  set  your  mind  at  rest ;  I  cordially  like  and 
respect  Miss  Gardner,  but  we  are  not  rirals.  You  have  my  best 
wishes." 

I  was  conscious  of  a  supercilious  contempt  for  the  youth's 
ambition  and  its  utter  absurdity,  but  I  conquered  the  feeling  as 
nnamiable,  and  endeavoured  not  to  betray  it  in  the  tone  of  my 
voice.  At  this  crisis,  Edith  appeared  in  the  hall,  and  we  re* 
entered  it. 

"  I  could  not  imagine  what  had  become  of  you  !'*  she  said,  in 
her  most  fascinating  voice ;  ''  what  lazy  fellows  you  are !  Tom, 
go  and  dance  with  Miss  Smith  ;  she's  been  sitting  still  nearly  all 
the  evening." 

"A  fright,  and  can't  dance  a  bit  I** 

'*  Nonsense,  don't  be  rude,  Sir,  she's  quite  good  enough  for  you 
«— take  care  she  doesn't  return  the  compliment — *  England  expects 
every  man  to  do  his  duty,'  and  you  haven't  done  yours  to-night, 
loitering  out  here ;  go  and  repair  the  error  before  it's  too  late,  or 
I'll  punish  you  well,  Master  Tom-*Gaptain  Edmonds,  you  are 
very  ungallant.     Are  we  not  to  have  one  dance  together  ?'' 

The  tone — ^the  glance — ^were  irresistible,  and,  Reader,  I  was 
but  a  man. 

"  The  next ;  if  you  will  honour  me  P"  I  promptly  answered. 

She  replied  by  a  look  such  as  only  a  flirt  can  give,  and  placed 
her  delicate  gloved  hand  within  my  arm. 

Oh,  Edith  Gardner,  why  did  you  sully  your  pure  woman's 
nature  by  such  artifices  to  rule  over  the  senses,  not  the  hearts  of 
men?  In  the  intoxication  of  that  waltz,  I  forgot  all  but  the 
intense  beauty  of  the  girl  I  clasped  in  my  arms.  A  shadow  of  the 
old  feeling  had  returned,  when  I  released  her  slender  waist,  and 
felt  her  lean  on  me  for  support,  excited  and  breathless.  Her 
cheeks  were  flushed  with  a  rose  tint ;  her  hazel  eyes  sparkled 
with  animation ;  her  curling  lips  were  relaxed  and  softened  in 
expression.  The  room  was  hot  and  crowded.  The  conservatory 
door  stood  open ;  it  looked  cool  and  quiet,  so  I  led  my  partner 
thither.  Delicate  exotics  breathed  their  odours  down  upon  us,  as 
they  twined  above  our  heads  over  the  glass  roof.  Sweet  and 
distant  music  was  wafted  to  our  ears,  and  beueath  these  voluptuous 
influences  my  good  genius  deserted  me.  Wild  visionary  thoughts 
crowded  into  my  brain  and  forced  themselves  upon  me.  How 
beautiful  Edith  was !  How  proud  any  man  might  be  of  such  a 
bride !     The  small  hand  that  lay  so  near  my  heart  must  feel  its 
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throbbingB.  My  evil  genius  foi*  •  moment  trimn^ied,  as  i  raised 
that  pretty  hand  to  my  lips. 

''  Captttin  Edmonds  f 

Mild  as  was  the  reboking  tone — ^feeUe  as  was  the  renstance — 
they  were  sufficient  to  reodl  Gec^frey  Carlton  to  my  mind,  and 
the  relation  she  bore  towards  hinu 

"  Forgive  me,**  I  stammered,  confusedly,  '*  I  stnmgely  ioigot 
myself." 

At  that  moment  I  glanced  npwards  at  the  bright  stars  shining 
down  npon  ns,  and  oonld  not  bat  remember  they  had  been 
placed  there  by  One  ^*  whose  eyes  are  too  pore  to  look  npon 
iniquity."  In  that  hour  of  temptation,  I  besonght  Him  inwardly 
to  keep  me,  as  He  had  hitherto  done,  from  boyhood  to  manhood, 
unstained  in  my  moral  nature  and  singleness  of  heart.  All  at 
once  excitement  was  subdued  within  me,  and  I  was  enabled  t» 
turn  the  conversation  upon  Edith's  ihture  hmsband. 

"  Dr.  Carlton  does  not  dance,  I  believe." 

"  I  think  not — at  least  I  have  never  seen  him." 

Her  proud  indifferent  manner  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
check  me  from  pursuing  the  subject  had  I  not  been  determinfid 
to  adhere  to  it 

"  Pardon  me,  if  I  appear  intrusive.  Miss  Gardner,"  I  said, 
"  but  I  have  been  now  for  so  many  weeks  domesticated  in  yoor 
fiunily,  and  have  received  such  marked  kindness  fir<Mn  every 
m^nber  of  it,  that  it  would  be  surprising  if  I  did  not  feel  a  deep 
interest  in  you  all,  and,  at  the  risk  of  being  deemed  impertinent^ 
I  urge — I  entreat  you — as  I  would  a  sister  of  my  own,  had  I  been 
blessed  with  one — ^never  to  enter  the  marriage  state  without  a 
heart  full  of  love  for  your  husband.  Do  not  start  and  look  indigo 
nant;  I  shall  leave  Beechcroft  in  a  day  or  two,  and  before  I  go  I 
tdU  have  xny  say,  and  you  miol  listen  to  ipe.  Whatever  yon  may 
have  thought,  Edith  Gardner,  I  do  not  love  yon  as  Dr.  Carlton 
does;  I  pay  homage  to  your  beauty — I  sincerely  desire  your 
welfare,  and  I  would  act  towards  you  as  a  true  friend  or  brother, 
by  opening  your  eyes  to  a  knowledge  of  the  passionate,  strong 
love  with  which  you  are  trifling,  even  at  the  risk  of  offending  yon. 
Many  may  admire  and  flatter  yon ;  but  the  affection  you  would 
cast  from  you — so  steady  and  enduring,  through  |dl  your  pride 
and  coldness,  may  never  be  yours  again.  Yes !  there  is  one  man 
to  whom  you  are  dearer  than  his  life." 

I  pressed  her  hand  gently,  for  a  shade  of  softness  stole  over 
her  face,  and  at  the  same  moment  I  caught  sight  of  a  dark  flgura 
looming  upon  us  at  the  entrance  of  the  conservatory — it  instuitly 
vanished,  and  as  Edith  seemed  patient  and  reflective,  I  was  im* 
pelled  to  continue  my  exhortation. 

'*  You  little  know  the  trials  and  temptations  of  a  man's  tern* 
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pernraent,  Miss  Gardner,  the  agony  your  conduct  must  inflict  ob 
one  who  has  made  you  the  sole  treasure  of  his  heart,  or  you  wotdd 
not,  you  coiUd  not  hehave  towards  him  as  you  do.  Bememher, 
that  affection  such  as  you  have  won  does  not  grow  like  pehbles  oh 
the  sea-shore,  to  be  picked  up  by  any  one.  Take  care  what  you 
do.  A  change  has  come  over  Dr.  Carlton  this  evening.  I  have 
watched  him  narrowly — ^the  bitter  cup  is  full,  add  another  drop, 
Edith  Gardner,  and  it  will  run  over.  Be  advised ;  go,  seek  him 
out,  and  by  a  kindly  word  and  gentle  smile,  strive  to  atone  for 
your  cruel  indifference  towards  him  who  should  claim  your  first 
consideration." 

"  I  know  you  mean  well.  Captain  Edmonds,  and  I  am  afraid  I 
do  try  poor  Geoffrey's  patience  sadly,"  replied  Edith,  with  sortie 
gravity,  **  but  what  is  the  matter  with  him  to-night  ?  what  is  there 
unusual  in  his  appearance  to  attract  your  notice  ?" 

"  Come  to  him  and  judge,"  I  answered,  leading  her  towards 
the  ball-room.  But  as  we  entered,  a  galoppe  struck  up,  and  one 
of  her  numerous  admirers  stepped  forward  to  claim  her  promised 
hand. 

"  Afterwards,"  she  whispered,  as  she  left  me,  and  in  a  minute 
she  was  whirling  round  as  merrily  as  though  life  was  but  li 
grasshopper's  summer^  and  all  its  cares  and  troubles  could  be 
gambolled  and  danced  away. 

As  I  watched  her  a  sudden  and  uncomfortable  thought  crossed 
me.  Good  heavens  !  could  that  have  been  Dr.  Carlton  who  had 
looked  in  upon  us  as  we  stood  together  in  the  conservatory? 
Surely  her  hand  was  in  mine?  And  what  was  I  saying  ?  There 
was  no  time  to  be  lost  In  an  instant  I  was  in  the  hall,  inquiring 
for  him  of  a  servant 

"  Dr.  Carlton  ?    He's  gone,  Sir." 

"  Gone— where  ?" 

The  man  seemed  to  think  I  had  taken  leave  of  my  senses. 
What  could  there  be  remarkable  in  the  circumstance  of  a  Doctor*^ 
leaving  an  evening  party  to  attend  to  other  calls  ? 

"  I  don't  know.  Sir,"  he  answered. 

"But  are  you  sure  he  has  left?"  I  reiterated. 

"  I  believe  so.  Sir,  but  here's  his  man.  George,  is  your  master 
gone  ?*' 

**  He's  at  the  gate ;  but  I've  come  back  for  his  whip." 

That  was  enough.  I  took  the  whip  from  the  man's  hand,  and 
was  presently  standing  in  the  open  air  within  a  few  feet  of  his 
horse.  It  was  a  bright  starlight  night,  and  I  could  see  his  face 
distinctly,  as  he  sat  looking  proud  and  rigid  upon  his  saddle.  He 
was  deadly  pale  ;  his  mouth  firmly  set.  His  blue  eyes  became 
filled  with  a  wild  glare  as  they  fell  on  me,  and  he  raised  his  arm 
as  though  he  would  have  struck  me,  if  I  approached  him  more 
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closely.  This  I  did  not  venture  to  do,  but  stopping  within  a  fefv 
paces  of  him,  I  said,  "  Dr.  Carlton,  yon  are  thinking  me  with  jnst 
cause — ^yet  withal  most  unjustly — a  villain,  devoid  of  every  feeling 
of  honour  and  principle,  but  no  man  should  be  condemned  un- 
heard. If  you  will  listen  patiently,  I  will  repeat  every  word  that 
I  uttered  to  your  future  wife — ^for,  I  call  God  to  witness,  yon  mi^t 
Jiave  heard  every  syllable.*' 

He  beckoned  me  to  approach ;  so  I  stood  with  my  hand  on  his 
horse's  mane,  and  gave  him  a  report  of  my  conversation  with 
Edith.  H!e  heard  me  to  the  end  without  interruption,  and 
apparently  without  emotion  also,  unless  the  singular  rigidity  of 
his  chiselled  features  precluded  any  outward  manifestation  of 
inward  feeling. 

"  Captain  Edmonds,  you  are  a  man  of  honour.  I  saw  you 
with  my  betrothed,  and  doubted  it  You  have  the  right  to 
demand  the  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman/'  he  said  coolly,  as  I 
finished  speaking. 

"  I  should  neither  deserve  to  be  called  an  '  honourable  man' 
nor  '  a  gentleman,'  if  I  were  not  also  a  Christian,  Dr.  Carlton," 
replied  I.  "  In  hot  blood  I  might  be  tempted  to  return  blow  for 
blow,  insult  for  insult,  but  deliberately  to  stand  as  a  sacrificial 
victim,  or  take  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature,  with  a  calculating  eye 
and  steady  aim  ?  No  !  I  would  rather  be  branded  as  a  coward  to 
the  end  of  my  days  than  commit  such  wilful  murder.  The  only 
$atigfact\on  you  can  give  me  is  to  see  you  happy  with  your  future 
wife.  As  for  private  wrongs,  resentments,  and  miseries,  let  us 
not  take  their  account  upon  ourselves,  but  cany  them  to  that 
Higher  Tribunal,  where  mercy  tempers  justice,  and  where  a  God 
who  cannot  err  will  avenge  the  innocent" 

*<  It  is  too  late — the  time  for  reconciliation  is  past.  Captain 
Edmonds — to-morrow,  Edith  Gardner  will  be  free ;  still,  as  you 
would  be  my  friend,  so  would  I  be  yours,  and  I  warn  yon  not  to 
place  your  happiness  upon  the  frail  rock  that  shattered  mine." 

He  made  an  impatient  movement  upon  his  saddle.  I  thought 
he  was  about  to  end  our  conference. 

"  Stay,"  I  said,  *'  one  moment  Has  she  then  forfeited  your 
afiection  for  ever  ?  Has  she  ?"  I  hesitated,  fearing  to  tread  upon 
delicate  ground. 

"  No,"  he  quietly  replied,  ''  so  long  as  I  am  on  earth  I  shall  be 
tormented  by  my  love  for  her,  and  if  there's  a  hell  below  they 
need  add  nothing  else  to  my  tortures." 

He  set  Ills  teeth  firmly,  and  as  the  moon  shone  full  upon  his 
white  face,  I  saw  a  something  in  it  that  made  me  shudder :  what 
that  fearful  look  was  I  knew  subsequently, 

'\But  where  two  hearts  are  bound  like  yours,"  I  commenced. 

•*T>ld  I  tuy  &he  cared  for  me?"  he  interrupted,  fiei-cely ;  •*  if  sa. 
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•it  was  a  lie^^she  never  did ;  and  I  should  have  freed  her  long  ago, 
bttt  I  was  a  coward — I  dared  not  Now,"  he  added,  in  a  low 
voice,  "  I  have  nerved  myself  to  it ;  it  is  a  fearful  thing,  but  it 
must  be  done." 

Here  the  horse,  in  obedience  to  a  slight  motion  of  the  reins, 
started  off,  but  before  he  had  gone  many  paces  the  rider  paused, 
and  I  heard  my  name  called. 

"  We  are  friends,  Carlton  ?"  I  asked,  rejoining  him. 

"  Surely/*  he  replied,  and  readily  extended  his  hand. 
Had  you  anything  more  to  say  ?"  I  inquired. 
No,*'  he  answered  dreamily,  still  holding  my  hand  in  his,  and 
looking  abstractedly  in  my  face.  ''  No,  but  I  had  a  strange  fancy 
that  the  last  clasp  I  felt  to  night  should  be,  at  least,  a  true  one — 
a  friend's.  You  are  a  good  man,  Edmonds — a  noble  one  ;  would 
there  were  more  in  the  world  like  you,  that /were  myself,  then — " 

He  stopped,  and  I  heard  him  sigh.  His  horse  pawed  the 
ground,  and  evinced  signs  of  great  impatience.  I  stepped  aside, 
and  this  aroused  him. 

"  Edmonds,"  he  continued,  '*  we  have  known  and  understood 
each  other  too  late.  You  are  about  to  leave  this  place ;  so  am  L 
I  regret  that  our  friendship  was  not  formed  sooner.  As  it  is,  will 
you  grant  me  one  request  ?'* 

"  Most  willingly,  if  it  be  in  my  power,*'  I  replied,  warmly. 

"  Then,  come  to  my  house  early  in  the  morning — it  is  not  yet 
one ;  be  there  by  seven.  My  housekeeper  will  admit  you.  I  will 
tell  her  of  your  visit,  and  desire  her  to  direct  you  to  my  room. 
Enter  it  alone,  and  close  the  door.  Bender  me  the  friendly 
offices  I  shall  then  require  at  your  hands,  and  if  there's  a  God 
above,  He  will  bless  you." 

"  I  will  be  there ;  I  never  sleep  afler  a  ball  or  any  excitement, 
but  pray  explain " 

"  Nothing  now :  the  morning  will  bring  to  you  U^ht — to  mo 
darkness" 

Pressing  his  spurs  to  his  horse's  flanks,  he  rode  quickly  off. 
I  returned  to  the  ball-room,  but  the  face  of  Geoffrey  Carlton  was 
between  me  and  the  dancers ;  his  voice  and  his  strange  words 
echoed  in  my  ears  above  the  gay  music  and  merry  laughter  around 
me.  Day  was  breaking  in  the  east  when  I  sought  my  chamber, 
and  no  sound  save  the  twittering  of  the  waking  birds  now  reigned 
in  the  place  of  mirth  and  revelry.  I  felt  disinclined  even  to  lay 
my  head  upon  my  pillow,  and  remembering  my  early  appointment 
with  Geoffrey  Carlton,  I  resolved  not  to  encoui-age  the  fickle  god 
of  slumber.  I  proceeded  to  doff  my  evening  habiliments,  refresh 
myself  with  a  cold  bath,  and  forthwith  to  substitute  my  daily  suit 
of  "  Oxford  mixture;"  then  flinging  open  my  window,  I  lighted  a 
cigar,  and  extending  myself  upon  two  chairs,  prepared  thus  to 
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watch  the  approaeh  of  dawn.  It  is  to  be  hoped  there  are  very 
few  who  have  never  witnessed  this  most  beautiful  of  all  nature's 
phases.  The  first  faint  streak  of  light  gradually  expanding, 
until  the  curtain  of  the  sun  is  quite  withdrawn,  and  he  bathes 
the  whole  landscape  in  his  golden  beauty.  I  gazed  upon  the  tall 
trees,  with  their  leaves  appearing  as  though  dipped  in  burnished 
ore,  as  they  threw  deep  shadows  upon  the  lig^t  grass ;  and  I 
lazily  watched  the  sparkling  ripple  of  the  Kennet  in  the  vale 
below,  while  the  smoke  curled  from  my  lips,  and  the  delicate 
aroma  of  the  Indian  weed  ascended  to  my  nostrils.  I  venture  to 
gainsay  those  fair  ladies  who  are  apt  to  consider  tobacco  as  in- 
ducive  to  immorality.  I  never  find  myself  so  inclined  to  moralize 
in  solitude  as  I  do  when  I  have  lighted  my  cigar.  I  was  soon 
deep  in  reflection  upon  the  scene  before  me. 

"  A  new  day,"  I  said  to  myself, — "  a  newJliom  day^  fresh  from 
the  hands  of  the  great  Creator,  as  yet  pure  and  untainted  by  the 
sins  of  frail  humanity,  ready  to  shed  its  holy  light  on  good  and 
evil  alike,  to  smile  on  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  a  sinfiil  worlds 
with  the  same  brightness  as  on  the  best  and  happiest  of  God  s 
creatures." 

Involuntarily  I  muimured,  "  And  the  earth  was  without  form 
and  void,  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  And  the 
Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  And  God  said, 
'Let  there  be  light,*  and  there  was  light;  and  God  saw  the  light 
that  it  was  good." 

Then  my  mind  wandered  away  into  the  land  of  visions,  far 
back  into  chaos ;  and  strange,  awful  wonderment  filled  me  as  to 
that  mighty  "  Spirit  of  God*'  that  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters,  and  created  from  nought  a  world  so  perfect.  Alas !  thai 
fallen  man  should  be  now  so  imworthy  to  inhabit  this  lovely 
earth,  created  for  him  in  his  state  of  perfection,  when  our  Maker 
looked  upon  each  work  of  His  hands,  and  "  behold,  it  was  very 
good." 

I  laid  my  head  down  upon  the  cool  window-sill,  and  closed  my 
eyes  to  the  brightness  around  me,  for  my  mind  was  not  attuned 
to  it  I  was  heart-sick,  and  disappointed  with  life.  Was  Love, 
then,  '*  nothing  but  a  name,"  after  all  ? — a  means  by  which  one 
human  soul  tortured  another  P  How  many  broken  hearts — ^hoW 
many  wretched  hearths — ^how  many  crimes  and  miseries — ^would 
this  da/s  sun  look  down  upon? 

These  morbid  reflections  were  dispelled  by  a  light  touch  Ott 
my  shoulder;  and,  raising  my  head,  I  saw  Geoffrey  Carlton 
standing  behind  me.  His  features  were  more  than  ordinai^ly 
rigid,  his  eyes  fixed  and  stony,  his  lips  colourless,  while  his 
lower  jaw  dropped  strangely.  He  wore  the  same  clothes  a6  he 
had  on    when  we   parted    the   preceding   night.     Something 
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chained  mj  powers  of  speedi.    I  gased  at  him  with  stapefied 
awe. 

«<  You  are  late,"  he  said,  in  a  hollow  whisper ;  **  have  jon 
forgotten  yonr  promise?" 

'*  I  am  quite  ready,"  I  replied,  **  but  you  must  be  mistaken ; 
daylight  has  but  just  begun  to  break.  See,  the  little  fawns 
under  the  trees  in  the  Park  are  only  just  shaking  the  dew  from 
their  speckled  coats,  and  beginning  to  browse  the  grass." 

**  Why,  man,  you  are  asleep,  rouse  up,  look  at  the  glorious  sun 
high  in  the  heavens — do  you  see  it  ?  Well,  since  that  light  first 
broke  on  the  horizon  I  have  been  thousands — ^aye,  millions  of 
miles  from  this  earth.  Can  you  guess  whither  ?  Into  the  very 
land  of  which  you  have  been  dreaming — through  chaos  into*-^ 
shall  I  whisper" — ^he  approached  his  lips  close  to  my  ear-— 
''into  the  world  of  spirits!  but  I  must  not  speak  of  these 
mysteries.     C!ome,  Frank,  come ;  *I  want  you." 

Here  he  laid  his  icy  hand  on  mine,  a  chill  crept  through  my 
veins,  a  chilly  terror  stole  over  me,  with  the  hideous  suspicion 
verified  that  had  made  me  shudder  the  night  before.  Yes, 
Geoffrey  Carlton  must  be  mad.  I  was  confronted  by  a  maniac. 
I  sprang  to  my  feet,  shaking  off  the  stony  clasp  as  I  did  so.  A 
cold  drop  of  water  fell  on  my  head,  and  I  awoke  to  the  conscious* 
ness  that  I  had  been  asleep  in  an  uncomfortable  position,  with 
my  face  upon  the  window-ledge,  and  that  a  refreshing  shower 
was  falling  upon  the  earth.  Upon  consulting  my  watch,  I  found 
I  had  been  dreaming  away  half-an-hour  beyond  the  time  I  had 
appointed  to  be  with  Dr.  Carlton. 

As  I  went  softly  down  stairs,  I  heard  the  servants'  voices  in 
the  kitchen,  but  encountered  none  of  the  household.  The  weary 
dancers  were  sleeping  off  the  fatigues  of  the  previous  night ;  for, 
as  the  rain  ceased,  and  I  furled  my  umbrella,  I  turned  to  look  at 
the  Hall  before  leaving  the  Park  for  the  road.  The  upper  blinds 
were  all  drawn  down,  and  a  general  air  of  silence  and  repose 
pervaded  the  great  stone  mansion.    I  hastily  pursued  my  way  to 

M ;  for,  though  the  fresh  air  had  removed  the  superstitious 

dread  my  dream  had  at  the  time  excited  in  me,  yet  this  ciy  kept 
ringing  in  my  ears — "  Come,  Frank,  come ;  I  want  you  1" 

CHAPTER  V. 

I  FOUND  no  difficulty  in  gaining  admittance  at  Dr.  Carlton's.  He 
had  evidently  apprised  his  housekeeper  of  my  intended  visit,  for 
she  replied  to  my  inquiry  for  her  master,  "  Captain  Edmonds,  I 
believe  ?  then  be  so  good  as  to  walk  upstairs.  Sir — the  first  room 
to  the  right  on  the  next  floor — if  you  please  I'll  go  up  with  you, 
but  you  can't  mistake.  Sir  f" 
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I  hastened  to  assnre  the  good  dame  Hiat  I  could  readilj  find 
my  way  to  the  chamber  indicated  alone,  which  appeared  to  relieve 
her  mind  considerably,  as  she  was  yery  stont,  and  rather  asth- 
matic. On  reaching  Dr.  Carlton's  door,  I  t^ped  gently :  he  was 
probably  asleep ;  certainly  he  was  not  expecting  me,  for  there 
was  no  sound  within  the  room.  I  rapped  audibly  the  next  time 
<^«till  no  response— I  listened  and  hesitated.  A  terrible  thought 
flitted  across  my  brain.  Bemembering  Carlton's  singular  lo<^ 
and  words  the  preceding  night,  how  he  spoke  of  *'  his  departure," 
and  "  Edith's  freedom,"  I  asked  myself,  could  he  possibly  have 
taken  God's  law  into  his  own  hands,  and  by  suicide  have  freed 
himself  from  the  heavy  burden  of  pain  imposed  upon  him  here  ? 
My  dream  returned  in  fall  force  upon  my  imagination,  and  the 
fear  of  beholding  death  in  a  horrible  and  distorted  form  came 
over  me  as  I  turned  the  handle  of  the  door  and  entered.  Mr 
dread  was,  however,  dispelled  by  one  glance  at  the  bed.  Th^c 
lay  Geoffrey  Carlton,  apparently  in  a  calm  deep  sleep.  The 
clothes  he  had  taken  off  die  preceding  night  were  thrown  care* 
lessly  on  a  chair  beside  the  bed — ^the  window  was  open,  and  the 
bed-curtains  drawn  back  to  admit  the  fresh  morning  air  to  the 
sleeper.  The  room  was  simply  and  plainly  furnished — as  that  of 
a  bachelor  usually  is,  unless  he  be  a  virtuoso  or  a  fop.  A  book- 
case filled  with  medical  works  stood  against  the  wall,  and  a  clever 
pencil  sketch  of  Edith  Gardner  hung,  in  a  neat  frame,  over  the 
mantel-piece.  .  It  took  me  much  less  time  to  note  these  trifles 
than  it  has  done  to  write  them.  Wondering  that  my  entrance 
had  failed  to  arouse  the  sleeper,  I  approached  tiie  bed,  and  to  my 
horror  perceived  no  motion  of  the  counterpane — no  indication  of 
life  beneath  it  I  laid  my  hand  upon  the  high  white  brow,  and 
instantly  withdrew  it — ^the  coldness  of  death  had  long  settled 
itself  there.  It  was  too  true !  Geofrey  Carlton  was  indeed  fuc 
away,  "  in  the  world  of  spirits."  My  first  impulse  was  to  alaim 
the  household — ^my  second,  calmly  to  fulfil  that  which  he  had 
asked  me  to  do  for  him  alone.  But  what  were  these  "  friendly 
offices"  he  had  asked  at  my  hands  ?  A  folded  paper  lay  on  the 
pillow — ^it  was  addressed  to  me — I  took  it  up  and  read  as 
follows : — 

"  Frank  Edmokdb, — This  is  to  certaiy,  if  necessary,  that  I  died 
by  my  own  hand,  on  this  16th  day  of  May,  1848.  I  resolved  last 
night  to  commit  the  fatal  deed  when  the  clock  struck  six,  this 
morning :  to  throw  open  my  window-^take  farewell  of  Beechcroft 
and  the  scene  I  have  looked  on  for  so  many  years,  and  hesitate 
no  longer.  There  has  been  a  devil  in  my  brain  urging  me  to 
this  act  for  a  long  time.  I  could  not  give  up  Edith  Gardner  to 
another  man  while  I  lived,  but  my  grandfather  died  in  a  hmatic 
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^him,  and  ftach  might  have  been  the  fate  of  her  husband.  Do 
not  judge  her  too  harshly,  but  for  this  dreadful  fear  creeping  on 
me  day  by  day,  and  gnawing  at  my  heart-strings,  perhaps  I  could 
have  borne  her  coquetry  more  bravely.  Break  the  news  to  her 
gently— perhaps  she  will  shed  a  tear  over  the  poor  madman  who 
destroyed  himself  to  save  her  from  a  life-time  of  misery — I  wish 
that  you  and  my  servant-man  should  perform  the  last  offices  my 
poor  body  may  require.  Suffer  no  woman  to  come  near  me ;  and 
if  you,  my  friend,  attend  my  funeral,  I  shall  have  one  sincere 
mourner.  '  The  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth 
much/    Plead  with  your  God  for  the  soul  of 

"  Qeoffrey  Carltom." 

My  hands  trembled  as  I  read  these  strange  lines,  written  by 
fingers  already  rigid  and  stiffened.  I  threw  myself  on  my  knees 
for  a  few  seconds,  rather  to  colleet  my  thoughts  and  recover  my 
presence  of  mind  than  to  pray.  Oh,  £dith  Gardner !  Edith 
Gardner !  Forgiving  as  he  was,  had  you  no  part  in  hurrying  that 
wretched  man's  soul  into  judgment? 

In  a  few  moments,  the  household  knew  they  had  lost  their 
master.  We  found  tJie  instrument  of  death  beside  him  on  the 
sheet — a  lancet.  I  now  understood  the  purport  of  bis  wandering 
speech  the  night  before.  His  end  had  been  easy  and  painless. 
He  had  opened  a  large  artery  in  the  arm,  and  bled  to  death.  We 
laid  him  out — ^his  faithful  servant  and  myself — in  silence.  The 
man  had  served  his  master  well  for  many  years,  and  I  saw  that 
he  brushed  his  coat  sleeve  hastily  across  his  eyes  many  times,  as 
he  performed  the  last  duty  that  master  would  ever  require  of 
him. 

We  removed  all  signs  of  the  awful  catastrophe,  and  left  him 
lying,  placid  and  stainless,  with  a  white  coverlet  spread  over  him. 
As  I  looked,  before  leaving  the  room,  at  the  perfect  repose 
stamped  on  every  feature  of  the  suicide's  face,  I  took  comfort  into 
my  heart  for  that  poor  errixig  soul,  so  rashly  hurrying  into  the 
presence  of  its  great  Creator.  In  the  eyes  of  a  merciful  God 
might  not  that  imperfect  brain  have  absolved  him  from  all  re* 
sponsibility  as  a  reasoning  agent  ?  Might  we  not  still  hope  to 
meet  him  again,  with  intellect  sound,  and  mind  dear,  among 
'^  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  ?" 

CHAPTER  VI. 

"  Dbak  Miss  Gardner,  bear  up.  Oh,  how  white  you  look — ^lean 
on  my  arm — ^you  are  trembling  all  over !" 

(I  had  encountered  Mary  immediately  upon  my  return  to  the 
hall,  and  relying  upon  the  calmness  of  her  temperament,  I  called 
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ker  aside  into  the  library,  aad  infonned  heratoneeiif  ihe  tngied 
occurrence  which  had  taken  |rfaee  thai  morning.) 

She  snffsred  me  for  one  moment  to  Bnpport  her,  and  then 
amik  into  a  chair. 

**!»  he — is  he  really  gone?^'  she  gaaped.  "Poor  wrongiBd 
trosting  heart  \  Oh,  Geoffirey,  Oeoffirey !"  and  riM  oo^iered  ker 
fiice  with  her  hands,  and  wept  conYolsively. 

Then — and  not  till  then,  did  Edith's  mocking  taont  ncnr  to 
my  mind«  Yes,  it  was  a  pity  he  had  not  placed  ^s  affection  apoa 
one  who  would  have  valued  it !  But  it  was  all  over  now.  One 
heart  already  broken — ^the  other,  too  pore  (God  Mess  her !)  to  die 
of  an  unrequited  passion — ^but  sorely  stricken.  My  bosom 
heaved  with  such  yearning  pity,  I  .longed  to  take  her  to  it,  with 
all  a  brother^s  tondemess,  and  let  her  sob  away  her  grief  these— 
but  conventionality  cries  *' shame,"  and  places  barriers  between  the 
sexes  none  can  kick  down  with  impunity.  So  I  drew  aside,  and 
patiently  waited  for  the  storm  of  anguish  to  pass  over. 

*'  Oh,  Geoffrey !  Geoffrey !''  the  plaintive  cry  was  yet  sounding 
in  mine  ears,  when  she  raised  her  head  and  met  my  ^^ing 
look. 

*'I  am  strong  now,"  she  said,  sadly;  "it  was  tke  sudden 
shock.  You  know  he  was  like — **  she  hesitated,  '*  like  a  brother 
to  me-— we  had  known  him  from  a  boy — he  was  always  good  and 
kind — he  chose  his  profession  because  he  said  he  '  should  dien 
know  how  to  alleviate  suffering.'  Ah,  that  has  been  the  ruin  of 
him — he  felt  ever3rthing  too  keenly — poor  Geoffimy." 

Here  her  voice  became  choked  again. 

"  It  is  a  heavy  blow  to  yon  all ;  but  there  is  one  who  shoAld  be 
considered  by  us  before  all  others — she  who  was  to  have  been  his 
wife." 

I  said  this  gravely,  intent  to  turn  her  thoughts  from  the  dead 
to  the  living. 

"  You  are  right,"  ^e  answered,  *'  I  will  go  to  her  at  onee  ;" 
then  seeing  a  look  of  doubt  on  my  face,  she  added,  "  indeed,  yoa 
may  trust  me ;  she  shall  be  told  gently.  We  Wil  moom  him 
together,  for  though  Edith  is  gay  and  thoughtless,  and  has  teased 
him  from  the  time  they  were  children  together,  yet  she  had  a 
strong  regard  for  G«offi:ey.  Oh,  it  seemstoo  terrible  to  realise— 
iuch  an  end  for  sueh  a  man  I  But,  go  to  papa,  detain  Bdmonds, 
I  fear  lest  he  should  hear  of  this  suddenly." 

I  saw  she  was  now  quite  herself  save  for  a  certain  excitement 
of  manner,  of  which  I  had  not  supposed  her  capable— so  we 
parted.     She  going  to  her  sister^s  room,  I  to  seek  the  Colonel. 

My  task  was  easier  than  I  had  anticipated.  The  old  veteran 
had  out-lived  that  period,  when  a  shock  to  the  feelings  shidces  the 
entire  system — and  his  mind  wandered  back  to  that  heavier 
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affliction,  when  Uie  mother  of  his  children  had  been  taken  away» 
and  from  her  to  the  child  now  stricken. 

"  My  poor  Edith — ^my  dear  child  I"  he  softly  murmured. 

Then  I  spoke  of  the  hereditary  disease  in  Carlton's  family,  and 
this  seemed  to  bring  relief  to  his  mind. 

««Trae,  true — it  is  better  so-^he  is  '  taken  away  from  the  evil 
to  come,'  and  she,  poor  child  ?  God  help  her  if  she  had  become 
his  wife  !  Edmonds,  I  was  too  short-sighted-^if  I  had  suspected 
such  a  lurking  taint  in  his  blood-^that  such  a  curse  had  fallen  on 
anyone  of  his  race,  Edith's  hand  should  never  have  been  pledged 
to  him.  Poor  dear  fellow !  I  had  a  great  regard  for  Carlton, 
though  he  was  very  strange,  too,  at  times,  now  I  come  to  reflect 
om  it — w^ll,  well,  how  vary  sad,  to  be  sure  !" 

In  this  frame  of  mind  I  left  bun,  and  when  we  met  again  it  was 
to  speak  of  the  inquest,  funeral,  and  other  business  matters. 
Mary  and  I  were,  I  believe,  the  only  two  who  really  mourned 
Qeoffirey  Carlton,  as  a  man  blighted  in  the  prime  of  his  life  by 
infatuated  love  for  a  cruel  woman,  (though  we  never  gave  this 
conviction  words,)  holding,  each  in  our  own  hearts,  the  secret 
sospicion  that,  under  happier  auspices  and  kinder  influence,  the 
current  of  his  life  might  have  flowed  peacefully  on,  without 
awakening  the  strong  passions  and  calling  into  being  the  fatal 
malady  which  had  slept  through  one  generation.  But  the  effect 
of  the  blow  on  the  betrothed  bride  was  far  more  acute  and  durable 
than  might  have  been  supposed  from  the  levity  of  her  former 
conduct.  It  completely  shattered  her  nervous  system,  and 
changed  her  from  a  buoyant  girl  to  a  silent-stricken  woman.  As 
the  *'  heart  knoweth  its  own  sorrow,"  so  it  is  to  be  supposed 
Edith  Gardner's  showed  her  the  proximate  cause  of  Geo^rcy 
Cariton's  suicide.  She  never  held  up  her  head  again,  but  daily 
visited  the  last  resting-place  of  the  man  who  had  loved  her  so 
blindly,  like  a  poor  wandering  spirit  doing  penance,  rather  than 
a  faithful  spirit  communing  with  its  fellow-soul  at  the  grave-side. 
There  wera  no  tender  regrets  breathed ;  no  words  of  endearment 
uttered ;  no  tears  bedewed  the  long  grass — ^but  a  vacant  look  of 
hc^less  misery — ^a  dry,  tearless  remorse  might  be  read  upon  her 
thin  wasted  face. 

A  verdict  of  ''temporary  insanity**  procured. for  my  poor  friend 

burial  in  consecrated  ground.    I  saw  him  laid'  to  rest  in  M 

churchyard,  and  then  took  farewell  of  Beeohcroft,  and  went  to  mix 
in  the  busy  world  of  London;  but  the  reader  will  believe  I 
needed  not  the  narrow  band  of  black  cloth  around  my  hat  to 
remind  me  of  that  visit,  and  the  sad  experiences  it  had  brought 
me. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

In  the  winter  of  1846,  rumoars  reached  England  of  war  with  the 
Sikhs.  My  furlough  had  not  yet  expired ;  hut,  like  all  young 
officers  who  love  their  profession  for  its  honour  and  glory,  and 
not  for  the  glamour  of  its  red  coat  and  gold  epaulettes,  inactivity 
would  have  been  irksome  to  me,  when  thousands  of  my  fellow- 
soldiers — my  father,  probably,  among  them — ^were  risking  their 
lives  for  their  Queen  and  country,  and  earning  for  themselves 
Britannia's  laurels.  My  health  was  now  completely  restored, — 
why  should  I  not  curtail  my  term  of  idleness  ?  Accordingly,  as 
soon  as  the  necessary  steps  could  be  taken,  I  found  myself  on 
board  ship,  and  sailing  away  from  old  England,  still  a  baehdor, 
with  very  different  thoughts  from  those  with  which  I  had  beheld 
her  white  shore — thoughts  fostered  by  war  and  ambition,  not  the 
offspring  of  imagination  and  love.  When  I  reached  Ferozepore, 
the  ffrst  encounter  was  at  an  end,  and  I  was  greeted  by  tidings 
of  glorious  victory ;  for  it  had  been  a  fierce  struggle,  and  the 
slain  yet  lay  strewn  upon  the  battle-field.  Dearly  purchased  was 
that  triumph  to  me,  for  among  the  noble  dead  lay  my  dear,  brave 
father.  His  was  a  warrior's  shroud— he  had  met  the  end  he  ever 
desired,  and  I  would  not  mourn  him  like  a  woman,  but  as  his 
soldier-son.  With  an  unfaltering  step  I  followed  him  to  the 
grave ;  solemnly  the  muffled  drums  fell  on  mine  ears,  and  the 
guns  fired  over  his  remains.  Then  I  turned  and  left  him 
without  a  tear,  for  I  doubted  not  but  that  in  a  few  months  we 
should  be  re-united  among  the  armies  of  the  Heavenly  King. 
♦  x«  ♦  «  * 

It  was  my  intention  here  to  have  concluded  my  narrative,  bat 
a  gentle  voice  I  cannot  disregard  reminds  me  that  I  may  have 
claimed  for  myself  sufficient  interest  in  the  minds  of  my  kind 
readers  to  leave  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  at  so  morbid  a  con* 
elusion.  This  same  voice  furthermore  urges,  "  Ton  know  you 
did  not  die,  Frank ;  and  everyone  who  reads  your  tale  will  think 
you  did,  by  the  last  sentence!"  Good,  trudiful  little  monitor  1 
Forgive  me,  dear  readers,  the  ruse  by  which  I  sought  to  sustain 
your  deep  sympathy  to  the  end.  My  duplicity  shall  be  atoned 
fpr,  though  I  strip  my  story  of  all  its  thrilling  romance  by  a 
common-place  finale.  .  .  .  No,  I  did  not  die.  Although  the 
arrows  of  death  flew  thickly  around  me,  /  was  spared — spared  U^ 
see  the  flower  of  our  army  (many  of  them  my  dearest  and 
youngest  comrades)  stretched  lifeless  upon  the  battle-field.  At 
that  time  I  fear  I  was  not  sufficiently  grateful  to  the  *'  Creator 
and  Preserver  of  all  mankind"  for  His  marvellous  care  over  me, 
since,  when  I  again  returned  to  England,  it  was  as  a  maimed  and 
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sliattered  man,  without  kith  or  kin  to  make  life  a  blessing  to  me. 
But  that  "  heaviness  endureth  for  a  night,  and  joy  comeUi  in  the 
morning,*'  I  experienced  as  a  truth.  The  fearful  death-scenes, 
the  stormy  passions,  the  pains  and  sorrows  of  the  past,  have  now 
faded  from  my  mind,  or  are  viewed  only  as  a  dim  halo  around  the 
present  brightness.  A  faithful,  loving  wife,  is  seated  at  my  side, 
writing  from  my  dictation,  in  the  sanctum  where  I  played  eaves- 
dropper at  Beechcroft  Hall.  My  arm  (alas !  my  only  one)  is 
thrown  lightly  round  her  waist,  and,  ever  and  anon,  we  glance 
from  our  occupation  to  our  children  at  play  upon  the  green  sward 
in  the  Park.  It  is  summer-time,  the  windows  are  thrown  wide 
open,  and  we  can  see  them  distinctly  as  we  sit  at  our  desk.  That 
dark-haired,  manly  little  fellow,  brandishing  the  mock  sword 
over  his  head,  with  a  red  scarf  tied  round  his  waist,  is  "  Frank," 
our  eldest-bom,  and  pronounced  by  the  rustics  to  be  "  the  very 
moral  of  bis  father."  The  quiet,  pale  lad,  with  a  book,  is 
''  Geoffrey,"  and — stoutly  as  she  protests  against  the  imputation 
of  favouritism — ^undoubtedly  his  mother's  darling.  The  haughty 
little  beauty,  twining  chains  of  daisies,  which  her  quiet,  elder 
sister  Mary  is  threading  for  her,  among  her  nut-brown  locks,  is 
"  Edith."  We  look  upon  her  sweet  young  face  with  a  vague  fear 
of  latent  disease  beneath  the  guise  of  that  fair  skin  and  brilliant 
eye.  We  recall  a  short,  painful  cough,  and  a  hectic  flush,  upon 
the  cheek  of  one  whose  name  she  bears,  and  whom  she  much 
resembles.  We  watch  our  youngest  pet  with  love  and  trembling, 
for  a  shadow  df  the  past  then  falls  upon  us,  and  we  think  of  two 
graves  side  by  side  in  M  churchyard — of  our  sister  Edith, 

and  Geoffrey  Carlton.  . 


DRIFTING. 

Tho  good  ihip  bounds  nlwig; 
Bat  what  ia  the  half  earth'a  arcling  belt 
To  the  heart  whose  love  is  strong  ? 

Hot  is  the  Indian  snn. 
And  bright  are  the  flowers  that  geow ; 
But  brighter  far  are  the  blossoms  rare 
That  duster  on  friendship's  brow. 

What  thoingh  the  sea  divide 
What  thongh  for  time  we  part ; 
There's  that  which  nor  ^stance  nor  time  can  qnench 
Enthroned  in  each  loving  heart. 

For  sown  in  each  one's  breast 
Is  the  heavenly  seed  of  love ; 
Wliich  puts  forth  its  leaves  and  its  buds  below. 

But  blossoms  only  above.  Alpha. 

do 
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THE   CKUSADER. 

Tm  mooD  is  liigli  on  Goin  tower, 

GibB  thinetti  die  nd  bright ; 
The  boron  he  dnnbcn  all  in  famporen 

And  dreameCh  of  foray  and  fight. 
Slnmber  the  warden  and  yeomen  all, 
Slnmber  the  steeds  in  stable  and  stall, 
SUmiber  the  stag-boonds  slacetched  in  tha  ball 
By  the  fag^s  wanhig  lights 
But  the  hidye  nts  at  her  latticed  waD, 
And  gazeth  forth  on  the  night. 


Ladye  Agatha !  ladye 
Wherefore  nt  ye  watching  there  ? 
The  night-wind  ngbs  from  its  borne  of  InD^ 

But  ye  bit  not  ita  waifing  low : 
For  yoor  heart  is  afiu*  where  tha  war^ron^  thi91^p 

And  the  Bed  Cross  banners  flow. 
The  stream  sings  on  as  it  sang  of  yore« 
Bnt  the  Toioe  that  was  sweet^  can  somid  no  more  ; 
The  moan  of  the  forest  nurr  fidl  on  your  ear, 
But  never  the  footitep  of  Qoy  de  YereL 
liadye  Agatha,  ladye  fiiir — 
Wherefore  sit  ye  watching  there  ? 

A  glint  of  the  moon  on  a  wavingphmi^— 

A  wavbg  plnme  and  a  baldric  bright — 
And  her  cheek  it  is  pale  where  the  rose  did  bloom. 
For  a  minstrel  oometh  from  out  the  gloom, 
And  he  singeth  low  a  song  of  the  tomb, 

The  dirge  of  a  waztior  slain  in  fighL  • 
All  as  he  wended  by  fUkiw  and  ki^ 

All  as  he  wended  by  woodland  and  dell, 
'Mid  moan  of  the  forest  and  song  of  the  stream, 

Wailingly,  slowly,  the  requiem  felL 
And  ever  the  edhoes  came  fdnt  and  cbar-* 
*•  llonxn  for  the  warrior,  Qny  de  Yeffe." 

The  son  hath  been  up  a  live-long  honr. 

He  shineth  on  mountain,  he  shineth  on  mere ; 
And  all  is  haste  in  Ccnra  tower. 

Blades  are  glistening^— brand  and  spear — 
The  coursers  neigh,  and  the  stag-hoonds  bay. 
The  warders  and  yeomen  are  bly the  and  gay. 
And  rinffeth  the  mom  with  blast  of  horn. 
For  thebaron  he  honteth  the  boar  to-daj. 

High  in  the  bowl  is  the  red  wine  poured;    - 
With  hannch  and  flagon  the  sendton  ran  i 

The  baron  he  standeth  at  head  of  the  board. 
And  calls  to  the  damsels  every  one— 

"  The  morning  wanes,  and  all  are  met. 

Why  comes  not  your  ladye  Agsltba  yet. 
That  nwth  to  rise  with  the  son  ?** 
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The  damaeliS  speed  at  tlieir  liege-lord's  need. 

The  chamben  they  thread,  and  the  corridors  tall  j 

And  calm  and  fair  she  watcheth  there — 
Watcheth  still  by  her  latticed  wall. 

Bat  the  eye  it  is  nghtless — cold  the  brow— 

And  the  ear  it  heareth  bo  reqaiem  now, 

Two  spirits  are  met  on  the  boundless  shore, 

And  the  Ladye  Agatha  wakes  no  more.  W.  B. 


GENIUS :  AN  ESSAY, 

Bt  if  a. 

Metaphtstcal  speculations  present '  nothing  more  curious  in 
character  than  the  hypothesis  that  man  might  reason  without  thd 
aid  of  language,  since  it  argues  •a  suicidal  tendency  among  the 
philosophers  and  logicians  who  lend  it  their  support.  As  well 
might  the  lawyer,  thriving  by  social  contention,  decry  its  existence ; 
or  the  doctor,  whose  calling  springs  from  "  the  thousand  natural 
shocks  that  flesh  is  heir  to,''  deny  its  utility,  as  the  exponents  of 
such  sciences  deprecate  the  use  of  the  only  wesson  Nature  has 
given  them  for  the  furtherance  of  their  pursuits,  and  to  the 
defective  qualities  of  which  those  sciences  themselves  may  be  said 
to  owe  much  of  their  preservation  from  antiquity,  and  present 
vitality — and  schoolmen  the  meed  of  notoriety  they  enjoy.  A 
distinguished  moralist  avers  of  language,  that  *'  its  vagueness  led 
to  those  interminable  controversies  which  convulsed  the  world,  to 
no  advantage,  for  ages."  Yet  not  wholly  to  no  advantage. 
Logic  were  a  superfluous  science,  did  the  errors  arising  from  die 
Inadequacy  of  words,  or  their  improper  adoption,  which  it  professes 
to  rectify,  never  occur.  How  are  the  Ancient  Schools  of 
Philosophy  reverentially  retained  at  our  Universities,  the  fame  of 
whose  disciples  must  rest  rather  as  "  senior  wranglers,"  than 
actual  contrihutors  to  ethical  truth !  Even  the  disputing  as  to 
the  proper  application  of  particular  terms  will  exercise  and 
sharpen  the  reasoning  powers,  and  eventually  promote  a  correct 
selection  of  language.  As  worldly  experience  teaches  a  man  to 
cope  with  the  evils  that  heset  his  path  of  life,  and  to  avoid  their 
entanglement;  hy  observation  of  the  rocks  and  sands,  the 
navigator  learns  to  escape  their  dangers. 

But  while  our  ears  ore  not  more  surely  the  chief  means  of 
admitting  to  us  the  thonghts  of  others,  than  speech  the  principal 
channel  of  emitting  to  others  our  own  thoughts  in  return ;  while 
any  symbols  substituted  for  words  must  be  as  little  analogous  to 
them,  and  as  far  removed  in  degree,  as  the  instinct  of  brutes 
and  Uie  intellect  of  man ;  and  while  we  know  that  language  is 
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the  only  medium  by  which  the  researches  of  philosophic  inquiry 
are  rendered  intelligible  to  an  admiring  and  wondering  world, — 
we  also  know  that  language  has  been  more  than  once  the  occasion 
of  confusing  those  researches,  and  a  drawback  to  their  dis- 
semination among  the  masses  of  mankind.  This  problem  allows 
of  easy  solution.  A  word  when  invented  is  intended  to  represent 
a  particular  object;  subsequently,  the  analogy  of  other  objects 
suggests  an  extension  of  its  original  application,  and  the  meaning 
of  the  word  thus  becomes  complicated — facilitates,  perhaps, 
ordinary  parlance,  but  perplexes  the  path  of  logical  precision. 

In  the  entire  range  of  the  English  tongue  no  epithet  is  more 
loosely  and  inconsiderately  employed  than  Genius;  sometimes 
denoting  a  mere  resemblance  to  it,  as  wax-work  resembles  actual 
life,  but  whose  comparative  value  is,  in  truth,  "  an  egg  to  an  egg- 
shell/' and  sometimes  regarded  in  the  relation  of  parent  iemd 
offspring  indiscriminately.  And,  notwithstanding  that  all  soimd 
wTiters  who  address  themselves  to  an  accurate  definition  of  the 
term  are  singularly  agreed  in  their  conclusions,  the  lax  nse  it 
admits  of  seems  to  infect  their  own  writings  on  the  snbjecft,  since 
they  often  abound  with  its  adoption  in  a  manner  wholly  irrecon- 
cileable  with  the  end  in  view.  "I  am  well  aware,*  writes 
Coleridge,  "  that  in  advanced  stages  of  literature,  when  there  exist 
many  and  opposite  models,  a  high  degree  of  talent,  combined 
with  taste  and  judgment,  and  Employed  in  wbrks  of  imagination, 
will  acquire  for  a  man  the  name  of  a  great  genius;  though  even 
that  analagon  of  genius  which,  iU  certain  states  of  society,  may 
render  his  writings  more  popular  than  the  absolute  reality  could 
have  done,  would  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  the  ihind  of  the  anthor 
himself*'  Again  he  says,  "Imager}',  affecting  incidents,  just 
thoughts,  interesting  personal  or  domestic  feelings,  and  with 
these  the  art  of  their  intertexture  in  the  form  of  a  poem,  may  all 
by  incessant  effort  be  acquired  as  a  trade,  by  a  man  of  talents  and 
much  reading.  But  the  sense  of  musical  deKght,  with  the  power 
of  producing  it,  is  a  gift  of  imagination ;  and  this,  together  with 
the  power  of  reducing  multitude  into  unity  bf  efffect,  and  modifying 
a  series  of  thoughts  by  some  one  predominant  thought  or  feeung, 
may  be  cultivated  and  improved,  but  cannot  be  learnt.  It  is  in 
these  that  Poeta  nascitur,  non  fit, " 

Pope  declares  genius  "a  disposition  of  nature,  by  which 
anyone  is  qualified  for  some.peculiar  employment" 

Addison  concurs  in  this  analysis,  and  considers  genius  ''a 
being  endowed  with  superior  feculties." 

Gerard  tells  us  that  it  is  properly  the  faculty  of  invention,  by 
means  of  which  a  man  is  qualified  for  making  new  discoveries  in 
science,  or  for  producing  original  works  of  art.  We  may  ascribe 
tAste,  judgment,  or  knowledge,  to  a  man  who  is  incapable  of 
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invention ;  but  we  cannot  reckon  him  a  man  of  genius.  In  order 
to  determine  how  fkr  he  merits  that  character,  we  must  inquire 
whether  he  has  discovered  any  new  principle  in  science,  or 
invented  any  new  art;  or  carried  those  arts,  which  are  already 
practised,  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  than  former  masters ; 
or,  whether,  at  least,  in  matters  of  science,  he  has  improved  on 
the  discoveries  of  his  predecessors,  and  reduced  principles 
formerly  known  to  a  greater  degree  of  simplicity  and  consistence, 
or  traced  them  through  a  train  of  consequences  hitherto  unknown? 
Or,  in  the  arts,  designed  some  new  work«  different  perhaps  from 
those  of  his  predecessors,  though  perhaps  not  excelling  them. 
Whatever  falls  short  of  this  is  servile  imitation,  or  a  dull  effort 
of  ploddiug  industry,  which,  as  not  implying  invention,  can  be 
deemed  no  proof  of  genius,  whatever  capacity,  skill,  or  diligence  it 
inay  evidence.  But  if  a  man  shows  invention,  no  intellectual 
defects  which  his  performance  may  betray  can  forfeit  his  claim  to 
genius.  His  invention  may  be  irregular,  wild,  undisciplined,  but 
still  it  is  regarded  as  an  infallible  mark  of  real  natural  genius ; 
and  the  degree  of  this  faculty  that  we  ascribe  to  him  is  always 
in  proportion  to  our  estimate  of  the  novelty,  the  difficulty,  or  the 
dignity  of  his  invention. 

It  is  thus  of  nature's  sole  creation*  Perfection  reached  by 
study  and  cultivation,  so  similar  to  this  innate  power  in  its 
influence,  results,  and  the  admiration  it  elicits,  as  to  be  oftentimes 
viewed  in  the  light  of  genius  acquired,  possesses  no  rightful 
claim  to  be  so  called,  since  it  is  wholly  destitute  of  the  essence 
conveyed  by  the  etymology  of  the  word. 

An  improper  reference  of  our  subject  is  to  men  who,  by 
exquisite  blending  of  natural  parts  with  acquirements,  render 
rivalry  with  them,  in  their  particular  walks,  hopeless.  To  speak 
of  genius  in  connexion  with  statesmanship,  is  to  pay  both  a  false 
compliment  The  greatest  statesmen  are  those  who,  with  a 
multiplicity  of  natural  talents,  exjisting  in  due  proportion,  and 
cultivated  alike,  attain  nearest  to  universal  knowledge.  To  such 
men  only  can  nations  look  for  panaceas  to  supply  their  wants  in 
every  shape.  They  are  therefore  compounded  of  many  and 
opposite  elements,  which  "  genius"  is  inadequate  to  express. 

"How  much  of  what  is  commonly  called  genius,"  observes 
Dr.  Brown,  « depends  on  accidents  of  the  slightest  kind,  that 
modify  the  general  tendencies  of  suggestion  by  the  peculiar 
liveliness  which  they  give  to  certain  trains  of  thought."  I  am 
aware,  indeed,  that  in  cases  of  this  sort  we  may  often  err ;  and 
that  we  may  probably  err,  to  a  certain  ext-ent,  in  the  greater 
number  of  them,  in  ascribing  to  the  accident  those  mental  pecu- 
liarities which  existed  before  it  unobserved ;  and  which  would 
afterwards,  as  original  tendencies,  have  developed  themselves,  in 
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any  cimunstanees  in  wbkh  die  indiridiial  miglitliaTe  teen  placed. 
But  the  inflnence  of  circumstances,  thoogli  apt  to  be  magnified, 
15  not  on  that  aceoont  the  less  real ;  and  though  we  mav  sometimes 
err,  therefore,  as  to  the  particular  examples,  we  cannot  err  as  to 
the  general  int!nenc«  itself.  We  are  toM,  in  the  life  of  ChatteftOB, 
that,  in  his  earlr  bojhood,  he  was  reckoned  of  yeiy  dull  intelleet, 
till  he  "fell  in  love,"  as  his  mother  expressed  it,  with  the 
iUominated  capitals  of  an  old  mnsical  manuscript  in  French,  fiom 
which  she  tanght  him  his  letters ;  and  a  blaek-^etter  Bible  was  the 
book  from  which  she  afterwards  tanght  him  to  read.  It  is 
impossible  to  think  of  the  sobseqnent  histonr  of  this  wonderfiil 
yonng  man,  withoat  tracing  a  probable  connexion  of  these  acddevtal 
circuinstances,  which  could  not  fidl  to  gi^  a  pecniiar  importance 
to  certain  conceptions,  with  the  character  of  that  genins^  which 
was  afterwards  to  make  grej-headed  emdition  bend  before  it,  and 
to  astonish  at  least  all  ^ose  on  whom  it  did  not  impose. 

The  illnstrions  French  naturalist,  Adamson,  was  in  veiy  eoriy 
life  distinguished  bj  his  proficiencr  in  classical  studies.  In  his 
first  Tears  at  college,  he  obtained  the  highest  prizes  in  Greek  and 
Latin  poetnr ;  on  whidi  occasion  he  was  presented  with  the  works 
of  Plinj  and  Aristotle.  The  interest  which  such  a  circtunstance 
could  not  fail  to  gire  to  the  works  of  diese  ttacient  inquirere  into 
nature,  led  him  to  par  so  nrach  attention  to  the  subjects  of  which 
they  treated,  that  when  he  was  scarcely  thirteen  rears  of  age,  he 
wrote  some  ralnable  notes  on  the  volumes  that  had  been  giTen  to 
reward  his  studies  of  a  different  kind. 

Yaucanson,  the  celebrated  mechanician,  who,  in  everrtiiing 
which  did  not  relate  to  his  art,  showed  so  much  stupidity  that  it 
has  been  said  of  him,  that  he  was  as  much  a  machine  as  anv  of 
ilie  machines  which  he  made,  happened  when  a  boy  to  be  long 
and  frequently  shut  up  in  a  room,  in  which  there  was  nothing 
but  a  clock ;  which,  therefore,  as  the  only  object  of  amusement, 
he  occupied  himself  with  examining,  so  as  at  last  to  discover  (he 
connexion  and  uses  of  its  parts ;  and  the  construction  of  machines 
was  after>vards  his  constant  delight  and  occupation. 

We  might  refer  to  the  biography  of  many  other  eminent  men, 
for  multitudes  of  similar  incidents,  that  appear  to  correspond, 
with  an  exactness  more  than  accidental,  widi  the  striking  pecu- 
liarities of  character  afterwards  displayed  by  them  ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  say,  if  we  could  trace  the  progress  of  genius  from  its  first 
impressions,  how  very  few  circumstances  of  littie  apparent  moment 
might  have  been  sufficient,  by  the  new  suggestions  to  which  they 
Vrould  have  given  rise,  and  the  new  complex  feelings  produced,  to 
change  the  general  tendencies  that  were  afterwards  to  mark  it 
with  its  specific  chai*acter. 

Dn  John;:on  tells  ns,  in  his  life  of  Cowlev,  that  in  the  window 
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of  his  mother's  apartment  lay  "  Spenser's  Faery  Queen/'  in  which 
he  very  early  took  delight  to  read ;  till,  by  feeling  the  charms  of 
verse,  he  became,  as  he  relates,  irrecoverably  a  poet.  Such  are 
the  accidents  which,  sometimes  remembered,  and  perhaps  some* 
times  forgotten,  produce  that  particular  designation  of  mind,  and 
propensity  for  some  certain  science  or  employment,  which  is 
commonly  called  genius.  The  true  genius  is  a  mind  of  large 
general  powers,  accidentally  determined  to  some  peculiar  direction. 
Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds  had  the  first  fondness  for  his  art  excited  by 
the  perusal  of  Kichardson's  treatise. 

Dugald  Stewart  has  illumined  our  subject  by  these  memorable 
sentences: — *'A  cultivated  taste,  combined  with  a  creative 
imagination,  constitutes  genius  in  the  fine  arts.  Without  taste, 
imagination  could  produce  only  a  random  analysis  and  combination 
of  our  conceptions;  and  without  imagination,  taste  would  be 
destitute  of  the  &culty  of  invention.  These  two  ingredients  of 
genius  may  be  muced  together  in  all  possible  proportions ;  and 
where  either  is  possessed  in  a  degree  remarkably  exceeding  what 
falls  to  the  share  of  ordinary  mankind,  it  may  compensate  in  some 
measure  for  a  deficiency  in  the  other.  An  uncommonly  connect 
taste,  with  little  imagination,  if  it  does  not  produce  works  that 
axcite  admiration,  produces  at  least  nothing  which  can  offend. 
An  uncommon  fertility  of  imagination,  even  when  it  offends, 
excites  our  wonder  by  its  creative  power ;  and  shows  what  it  could 
have  performed  had  its  exertions  been  guided  by  a  more  perfect 
model.  .  .  In  the  infancy  of  the  arts,  an  union  of  these  two 
powers  in  the  same  mind  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  every 
work  of  genius.  Taste,  without  imagination,  is,  in  such  a 
situation,  impossible ;  for,  as  there  are  no  monuments  of  ancient 
genius  on  which  it  can  be  formed,  it  must  be  the  result  of 
experiments,  which  nothing  but  the  imagination  of  every  individual 
can  enable  him  to  make.  Such  a  taste  must  necessarily  be 
imperfect,  in  consequence  of  the  limited  experience  of  which  it  is 
the  result;  but,  without  imagination,  it  could  not  have  been 
acquired  even  in  this  imperfect  degree.  .  .  In  the  progress  of 
the  arts,  the  case  comes  to  be  altered.  The  productions  of 
genius  accumulate  to  such  an  extent  that  taste  may  be  formed  by 
a  careful  study  of  the  works  of  others  ;  and  as  formerly  imagina- 
tion had  served  as  a  necessary  foundation  for  taste,  so  taste  now 
begins  to  invade  the  province  of  imagination.  The  combinations 
which  the  latter  faculty  has  been  employed  in  making,  during  a 
long  succession  of  ages,  approach  to  infinity ;  and  present  such 
ample  materials  to  a  judicious  selection,  that  with  a  high  standard 
of  excellence,  continually  present  to  the  thoughts,  industry, 
assisted  by  the  most  moderate  degree  of  imagination,  will,  in 
time,  produce  performances,  not  only  more  free  from  faults,  but 
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incomparably  more  power&l  in  tlieir  effects,  than  the  mo6t 
original  efibrts  of  untutored  genius,  whicb«  guided  by  an  uncnl- 
tivated  taste,  copies  after  an  inferior  model  of  perfection.**  What 
.Beynolds  observes  of  painting,  may  be  applied  to  all  the  other  fine 
arts ;  that,  "  as  the  painter,  by  bringing  together,  in  one  piece, 
those  beauties  "which  are  dispersed  among  a  great  variety  of 
individuals,  produces  a  figure  more  beautiful  than  can  be  found  in 
nature ;  so  that  artist,  who  can  unite  in  himself  the  excellencies 
of  the  various  painters,  will  approach  nearer  to  perfectioQ  than 
any  of  his  masters." 

Genius  is  an  appellation  accorded  on  separate  and  dislinci 
grounds,  even  in  Uie  innate  sense,  to  superiority  admiittng  no 
comparison — say  Milton's.  The  *'  Paradise  Lostj"  conceived  with 
every  possible  advantage  in  the  author's  favour,  judged  by  any 
standard  of  criticism,  would  be  still  esteemed  a  i»odigy  of  genius. 
It  is  also  accorded  to  excellence  infinitely  less  in  degree,  if 
evinced  under  great  obstacles — say  John  Overs,  the  working-man, 
whose  title  to  genius  is  tolerated  by  reason  of  the  checks  and 
obstructions  that  his  position  must  have  offered  to  the  indulgence 
of  his  literary  talent,  not  for  the  intrinsic  merit  of  his  perform- 
anoes.  Quaintness,  or  oddity  of  style,  will  earn  an  author  a 
name  for  originality ;  though  singularity  of  diction  must  b^ 
accompanied  by  corresponding  singularity  of  ideas,  to  make  good 
his  alliance  with  genius  in  the  eyes  of  the  discerning. 

No  adventitious  acquirements  can  constitute  a  genuine  poet. 
His  faculty  is,  of  course^  susceptible  of  marvellous  refinement, 
strength  and  extension,  by  studious  observation  of  acknowledged 
standards.  A  myriad  channs  and  graces,  attainable  from  tlueae 
sources,  infuse  themselves  throughout  his  muse.  It  has  been  said 
that  poetic  genius,  which  relies  more  on  acquired  than  innate 
qualities,  must  sacrifice  in  part  its  inventive  power  or  originality ; 
that  imagination,  deeply  impressed  with  certain  models,  uncon- 
sciously resorts  to  imitation.  But  genius,  if  it  exist  in  any  ratio 
worthy  the  name,  undergoes  no  danger  of  this  kind.  '*  Invention," 
observes  Sir  Joshui^  Beynolds,  "  is  one  of  ita  great  marks ;  but 
if  we  consult  experience,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  by  being  conver- 
sant with  the  works  of  others  that  we  learn  to  invent;  as  ia 
reading  the  thoughts  of  others  we  learn  to  think;" — a  remark  that 
ahould  not  be  construed  into  disparagen^ent  of  natural  gift& 
The  extraneous  beauties  commended  to  our  cultivation  must 
blend  with  "  the  mine  within  " — that  alone  marks  the  distinction 
of  poetic  genius  from  mere  elegance  of  versification.  Culture  is 
no  more  than  a  mould  to  shapen  the  golden  ore  of  the  inteUeck 
"  Poetry,"  affirms  Shelley,  in  his  Defence  of  it,  "  is  not  like  rea- 
soning— a  power  to  be  exerted  according  to  the  determination  of 
the  will.     A  man  cannot  say,  'I  will  compose  poetry.*      The 
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greatest  poet,  even,  cannot  say  it,  for  the  mind  is  in  creation  as  a 
fading  coal,  which  some  invisihle  influence,  like  an  inconstant 
wind,  wakes  to  transitory  brightness.  This  power  arises  from 
within,  like  the  colour  of  a  flower,  which  fades  and  changes  as  it 
is  developed,  and  the  conscious  portions  of  our  natures  are  unpro- 
phetio  either  of  its  approach  or  its  departure.  Could  this  influence 
be  durable  In  its  original  purity  and  force,  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
dict the  greatness  of  the  results  ;  but  when  composition  begins, 
inspiration  is  already  on  the  decline,  and  the  most  glorious  poetry 
that  has  ever  been  communicated  to  the  world  is  probably  a  feeble 
shadow  of  the  original  conceptions  of  the  poet.  I  appeal  to  the 
greatest  poets  of  the  present  day,  whether  it  is  not  an  error  to 
assert  that  the  finest  passages  of  poetry  are  produced  by  labour 
and  study?  The  toil  and  the  delay  recommended  by  critics  can 
be  justly  interpreted  to  mean  no  more  than  a  careful  observation 
of  the  inspired  moments,  and  an  artificial  connexion  of  the  spaces 
between  their  suggestions  by  the  intertexture  of  conven- 
tional expressions,  a  necessity  only  imposed  by  the  limitedness 
of  the  poetical  faculty  itself,  for  Milton  conceived  the  '  Paradise 
Lost '  as  a  whole  before  he  executed  it  in  portions.  We  have 
his  own  authority  also  for  the  muse  having  'dictated*  to  him  the 

*  unpremeditated  song/  And  let  this  be  an  answer  to  those  who 
would  allege  the  fifty-six  various  readings  of  the  first  line  of  the 

*  Orlando  Furioso.*  Compositions  so  produced  are  to  poetry  what 
mosaic  is  to  painting.  This  instinct  and  intuition  of  the  poetical 
faculty  is  still  more  observable  in  the  plastic  and  pictorial  arts ;  a 
great  statue  or  picture  grows  under  the  power  of  the  artist  as  a 
child  in  the  mother's  womb ;  and  the  very  mind  which  directs 
the  hands  in  formation  is  incapable  of  accounting  to  itself  for 
the  origin,  the  gradations,  or  the  media  of  Uie  process." 

The  attributes  of  oratory  are  identical  with  those  of  poetry.  Prac- 
tice will  generate,  in  course  of  time,  a  fluent  and  proficient  speaker, 
as  copious  reading  and  a  retentive  memory  have  sufficed  to  class 
Samuel  Rogers  among  poets.  But  the  magic  of  the  tongue  that 
can  work  mighty  ishanges  in  the  features  of  society  has  ever  been 
an  inspiration.  The  genius  of  eloquence  ascribed  to  Homer, 
whose  glowing  recitals  were  the  m^dnspring  of  many  an  act  of 
heroism ;  later,  is  ascribed  to  Peter  the  Hermit ;  "  It  was,"  ex- 
claims Thomas  Carlyle,  "  only  the  passionate  voice  of  that  one 
man,  the  rapt  soul  looking  through  the  eyes  of  that  one  man,  and 
lagged,  steel-clad  Europe  trembled  beneath  his  words,  and  fol- 
lowed him  whither  he  listed :"  while,  in  the  present  epoch,  it 
ascribes  to  the  burning  denunciations  of  a  Brougham  against  the 
slavery  of  man ;  to  the  Impassioned  and  thrilling  appeals  of  a 
Shiel  on  behalf  of  an  ill-starred  race. 

If,  then,  acquirements  are  of  secoiklary  importance,  as  far  as 
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ire  have  hitherto  seen,  they  must  also  occupy  the  some  position 
in  reference  to  music.  How  hopeless  is  the  attempt  to  masHer  it 
of  those  by  nature  insensiUe  to  its  influence.  The  constitution 
of  a  musician  is  indeed  peculiar,  as  the  biography  of  a  Mozart  or 
BeethoYen  amply  testifies.  Music,  in  affinity  with  poetty,  is  thus 
tareated  by  Haslitt: — '*  The  jerks,  the  breaks,  the  inequalities 
and  harshness  of  prose  are  fatal  to  the  flow  of  a  poetical  imagi- 
nation ;  as  a  jolting  road  or  a  stumbling  horse  disturbs  the  reverie 
of  an  absent  man.  But  poetry  makes  these  odds  ail  even.  It  is 
the  music  of  language  answering  to  the  music  of  the  miad ;  nn* 
tying,  as  it  were,  *  the  secret  soul  of  harmony.*  Wherever  any 
object  takes  snch  a  hold  of  the  mind  as  to  make  us  dwell  upon  it 
and  brood  over  it,  melting  the  heart  in  tenderness^  or  kindling 
it  to  a  sentiment  of  enthusiasm ;  wherever  a  movement  of  imagi- 
nation or  passion  is  impressed  on  the  mind,  by  which  it  seeks  to 
prolong  and  repeat  the  emotion,  to  hring  all  other  objects  into 
accord  with  it,  and  to  give  the  same  movement  of  harmony,  sus- 
tained and  eontinuous,  or  gradually  varied,  according  to  the 
occasion,  to  the  sounds  that  express  it — this  is  poetry.  The 
musical  in  sound  is  the  sustained  and  continuous ;  the  musical  in 
thought  is  the  sustained  and  continuous  also.  There  is  a  close 
connexion  between  music  and  deep-rootod  passion.  Mad  people 
sing.  As  often  as  articulation  passes  naturally  into  intonation, 
there  poetry  begins.  Where  one  idea  gives  a  tone  and  colour  to 
others,  where  one  feeling  melts  others  into  it>  there  can  bo  no 
reason  why  the  same  principle  should  not  be  extended  to  the 
sounds  by  which  the  voice  uttors  these  emotions  of  the  soul,  and 
blends  syllables  and  lines  into  each  other.  It  is  to  supply  the 
inherent  defect  of  harmony  in  the  customary  mechanism  of  lan- 
guage, to  make  the  sound  an  echo  to  the  sense,  when  the  sense 
becomes  a  sort  of  echo  to  itself — to  mingle  the  tide  of  verse, 
*  the  golden  cadences  of  poetry, '  with  the  tide  of  feeling,  flowing 
and  murmuring  as  it  flows;  in  short,  to  take  the  language  of 
imagination  from  off  the  ground,  and  enable  it  to  spread  its 
wings  where  it  may  indulge  its  own  impulses — 

Sailing  with  snpreme  dominion, 
Throogh  the  azure  deep  of  «r, 

without  being'stopped,  or  fretted,  or  diverted  with  the  abruptnesses 
and  petty  obstacles,  and  discordant  flats  and  sharps  of  prose,  that 
poetry  was  invented.  It  is,  to  common  language,  what  springs 
are  to  a  carriage,  or  wings  to  feet  In  ordinary  speech  we  arrive 
at  a  certain  harmony  by  the  modulations  of  voice ;  in  poetry,  the 
same  thing  is  done  systematically  by  a  regular  collocation  ^  syl- 
lables. It  has  been  weU  observed,  that  everyone  who  declakns 
warmly,  or  grows  intent  upon  a  subject,  rises  into  a  sort  of  blank 
verse,  or  measured  prose*'* 
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The  genius  of  art  claims  precedence  in  the  imaginatave  and 
ideal  sense ;  but  to  that  of  science  appertains  more  tangible  and 
useful. pretensions.  Who  shall  say  tiiat  genius,  the  minister  to 
our  social  and  mental  requirements,  from  which  has  sprung  the 
measureless  boon  to  mankind  of  steam  and  electric  communica- 
tion,  is  less  in  kind  than  that  of  art,  the  minister  to  our 
intellectual  wants  alone?  The  very  highest  order  of  invention 
was  Roger  Bacon's,  Kepler's,  Newton's,  and  Galileo's.  But  inven* 
tion  in  science  and  art  differ  in  these.  First,  it  is,  in  the  one 
case,  the  product  of  reason  or  calculation ;  in  the  other,  thie  off- 
shoot of  imt^nation.  And  further,  art  has  always  sprung  to  its 
zenith  soon  afber  birth ;  while  the  advance  of  science  has  been 
*'  with  measured  step  and  slow." 

On  this  head  we  may  quote  Haslitt:— '<In  looking  back  to 
the  great  works  of  genius  in  former  timed,  we  are  Bemetimes  dis« 
posed  to  wonder  at  the  little  progress  which  has  since  beeD  made 
in  poetry,  and  in  the  arts  of  imitation  in  general.  But  this  is, 
perhaps,  a  foolish  wonder.  Nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to 
the  fact  than  the  cmpposition  that  in  what  we  nnderetand  by  the 
fine  arts,  as  painting  and  poetry,  relative  perfection  is  only  the 
result  of  repeated  efforts  in  successive  periods ;  and  that  what  has 
been  once  well  done,  constantly  leads'  to  sometliing  better.  What 
is  mechanical,  reducible  to  rule,  or  capable  of  demonstration,  is 
progressive,  and  admits  of  gradual  improvement  What  is  not 
mechanical  or  definite,  but  depends  on  feeling,  taste,  and  genius, 
Tery  soon  becomes  stationary,  or  retrograde,  and  loses  more  than 
it  gains  by  transilision.  The  contrary  opinion  is  a  vulgar  error, 
^hich  has  grown  up,  like  many  others,  from  transferring  an 
imalogy  of  one  kind  to  something  quite  distinct,  without  taking 
into  the  account  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  things,  or 
attending  to  the  difference  of  the  results.  For  most  persons, 
finding  what  wonderful  advances  have  been  made  in  criticism,  in 
chemistry,  in  mechanics,  in  geometry,  astronomy,  &c.,  te.,  in 
things  depending  on  mere  inquiry  and  experiment,  or  on  absolute 
demonstration,  have  been  led  hastily  to  conclude  that  there  was  a 
general  tendency  in  the  efforts  of  the  human  intellect  to  improve 
by  repetition,  and  in  all  other  arts  and  institutions  to  grow  per- 
fect and  mature  by  time.  We  look  back  upon  the  theological 
creed  of  our  ancestors,  and  their  discoveries  in  natural  philoso- 
phy, with  a  smile  of  pity.  Science,  and  the  arts  connected  with 
it,  have  all  had  their  infancy,  youth,  and  manhood,  and  seem  to 
contain  in  them  no  principle  oi'  limitation  or  decay ;  and,  inquir- 
ing no  farther  about  the  matter,  we  infer,  in  the  intoxication  of 
our  pride,  and  the  height  of  our  self-congratulation,  that  the  same 
progiess  has  been  made,  and  will  continue  to  be  made,  in  all 
other  things  which  aie  the  work  of  man.    The  fact,  however, 
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reflection  must  saggest  the  truth,  and  overturn  our  gstngninfl 
theories.  The  greatest  poets,  the  ablest  orators,  the  best 
painters,  and  the  finest  scnlptors  that  the  world  ever  saw,  appeared 
soon  after  the  birth  of  th^  arts,  and  lived  in  a  state  of  society 
which  was,  in  other  respects,  comparativelj  barbarona.  Those 
arts  which  depend  on  individoal  genius  and  inconunonicable 
power,  have  always  leapt  at  once  from  infancy  to  manhood,  from 
the  first  rude  dawn  of  invention  to  their  meridian  height  and 
dazzling  lustre,  and  have  in  general  dedined  ever  after.  This  is 
the  peculiar  privilege  and  distinction  of  each — of  science  and  of 
art;  of  the  one,  never  to  attain  its  utmost  limit  of  perfection; 
and  of  the  other,  to  arrive  at  it  almost  at  once.  Homer,  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  Shake^)eare,  Dante,  and  Axiosto,  (Milton  alone  was  of 
a  later  age,  and  not  the  worse  for  it,)  Ba^iael,  Titian,  Michael 
Angelo,  Correggio«  Cervantes,  and  Boccacio,  the  Greek  sculptors 
^nd  tragedians — all  lived  near  ihB,  b^;ixuiing  of  their  arts— per* 
fected,  and  all  but  created  them.  These  giant-sons  of  genius 
stand  indeed  upon  the  earth,  but  they  tower  above  their  fellows ; 
and  the  long  line  of  their  successors  in  different  ages  does  not 
interpose  any  object  to  obstruct  their  view  or  lessen  their  bright- 
ness. In  strength  and  stature  they  are  unrivalled ;  in  grace  and 
beauty  they  have  not  been  surpassed.  In  after-ages,  and  more 
refined  periods,  as  they  are  called,  great  men  have  arisen,  one  by 
one,  as  it  were,  by  throes  and  at  intervals ;  though  in  general  the 
best  of  these  cultivated  and  artificial  minds  were  of  an  inferior 
order,  as  Tasso  and  Pope  among  poets,  Guide  and  Vandyke 
among  painters.  But  in  the  eai'lier  stages  of  the  arts,  as  soon  as 
the  first  mechanical  difficulties  had  been  got  over,  and  the  Ian* 
guage  was  sufficiently  acquired,  they  rose  by  clusters  and  in  con- 
stellations, never  so  to  rise  again." 

Acquired  knowledge  is  then  essential  to  the  progress  of  science. 
That  progress  must  be  retarded  when  knowledge  can  only  be 
formed  by  original  research.  An  inventive  genius,  however,  if 
early  acquainted  with  the  results  gotten  by  the  researches  of 
others,  may  resume  them  at  ihe  point  where  they  have  been  left 
stationaiy.  He  may  possibly  carry  them  to  an  extent  of  which 
their  discoverers  had  not  the  slightest  glimpse ;  and  thus  those 
onward  strides  of  science,  so  desirable  for  the  profit  of  mankind, 
will  be  materially  hastened.  Useful  as  were  Dr.  Franklin's 
alterations  in  the  printing-press,  at  a  time  when  his  information 
was  imperfect^  and  his  opportunity  restricted,  they  shrink  into 
insignificance  before  the  sterling  service  he  afterwards  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  science,  when  greater  scope  was  permitted  to  his 
exertions,  and  the  resources  of  scientific  associations  placed  at 
his  command.    Though  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  science, 
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no  less  than  art,  the  most  eminent  achievement  has  al\^ys  been 
concomitant  with  corresponding  eminence  of  innate  genitis,  and 
the  immortal  discovery  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  could  not  have 
emanated,  save  from  a  mind  of  gigantic  proportions. 

What  more  striking  proof  that  genins  is  not  all,  nor  chiefly,  a 
matter  of  attainment,  than  its  distinguishing  chari^teristics? 
How  will  one  excel  in  grace,  another  in  force  ?  Why  is  it  subject 
to  immediate  detection  ^m  under  an  anonymous  guise  % — ^unlest 
by  the  presence  or  absence  of  qualities  that  fix  its  identity. 
Could  it  be  moulded  to  any  aspect  whatever,  the  model  sought 
for  would  be  invariably  the  standard  of  excellence  most  universally 
worshipped,  and  the  same  beauties  and  defects  would  signalize 
every  competitor  in  the  race. 

These  views  are  in  no  wise  designed  to  detract  from  the  worth  of 
learning,  but  to  point  out  its  true  relation  to  our  subject. 
•*  Knowledge  is  power."  Power  that  has  ever  wielded  the  destinies 
of  man;  which  alone  can  wield  them  to  noble  purpose.  The 
loftiest  enthroned  of  the  sons  of  genius,  to  whose  mighty 
dispensations  of  intellectual  and  moral  good  all  civilized  worlds 
bend  low  in  homage,  bear  in  their  perfection  the  fruits  of  study 
and  cultivation,  "  What  then  shall  we  say?^* — in  the  words  of 
Coleridge,  "even  this:  that  Shakespeare — ^no  mere  child  of 
nature,  no  automaton  of  genius,  no  passive  vehicle  of  inspiration, 
possessed  by  the  spirit,  not  possessing  it — ^first  studied  patiently, 
meditated  deeply,  understood  minutely,  till  knowledge  became 
habitual  and  intuitive,  wedded  itself  to  his  habitual  feelings,  and 
at  length  gave  birth  to  that  stupendous  power  by  which  he  stands 
alone,  with  no  equal  or  second  in  his  own  class^to  that  power 
which  seated  him  on  one  of  the  two  glory-smitten  summits  of  the 
poetic  mountain,  with  Milton  as  his  compeer,  not  rival.'* 
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There  is,  at  times,  a  deep  and  sorrowful  impression  conveyed 
by  these  words — speaking  ominously,  it  may  be,  from  the  weed- 
grown  and  neglected  garden,  once  tended  with  pride  and  care, 
or  from  the  cheerless,  dilapidated  house,  long  tenantless  and 
forsaken.  What  strange  stories  could  some  of  these  houses  "  To 
Let "  tell  us !  Of  the  stern  fatalities  that  await  and  scatter 
families,  giving  up  the  home  of  their  once  happy  childhood  to 

*  It  is  right  to  state  that  this  article  was  written  a  twclyemonth  piior  to  the 
pabHcatioo  of  the  last  Chrktmfts  number  of  <<  Houaebokl  Words.'-' — "So,  A.  M» 
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strangers,  wherein  other  children  puss  their  childhood*s  brief 
snminer,  and  in  their  tarn  are  scattered  aa  werd  those  before 
them.  Oh!  the  mysteries  of  those  tenantless  honsesl  What 
joys  have  been  witnessed  within  their  walls,  and  what  sorrows 
have  they  with  reverence  concealed.  Therein  has  the  brfgfat 
morning  of  youthful  hope  and  promise  dawned,  and^  th««in  have 
the  sad  long  nights  of  aged  sorrow  and  early  monming'  closed 
I  have  often  stood  and  gazed  at  Ihe  precise  board,  bearing  the 
^ivords  with  which  my  chapter  is  headed;  and  whilst  beheading 
the  t^uintless  home,  my  mind  has  strayed  in  dreamy  speenlation 
o*^  the  fall  of  its  former  occupants,  and  the  circumstances  which 
have  rendered  it  desc^ate  and  unoccupied.  I  am  carried  back  to 
the  remembrance  of  the  first  *<ToLet"  tiiat  made  an  appeal 
to  my  young  heart. 

It  was  a  secluded  house,  where  long  had  dwdt  an  aged  man; 
whose  appearance  was  well  calculated  to  support  the  popular  idea 
that  the  wealth  of  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  so  abundantly 
possessed  had  been  accumulated  by  usurious  and  miserly 
actions,  and  a  life  of  penurious  self-denial.  His  figure  was  tall 
and  attenuated,  clad  in  garments  of  the  most  ill-shaped  and  sin« 
gnlar  description.  No  patches  were  visible ;  still,  the  peculiarity 
of  their  style,  and  the  solemnity  of  their  hue,  invested  him  with 
a  mystery  which  seemed  ever3nvhere  to  enshroud  him.  One  bob 
Alone  shared  his  name  and  roof:  a  mild  young  man,  with  an  air 
of  mournfhl  and  intellectual  complacen<^,  towards  whom,  as 
children,  we  all  felt  a  peculiar  curiosity.  The  miser*s  son  caused 
as  much  speculation  in  our  young  minds  as  did  his  sire  in  those 
of  riper  growth.  For  report  announced  him  an  unwearying 
devotee  at  the  shrine  of  science ;  had  installed  him  in  a  secluded 
room  of  that  lone  house,  surrounded  by  the  strange  appliances  of 
scientific  research,  numerous  and  imposing.  Therefore  was  he 
amongst  us  the  Goliah  of  a  tribe,  invested  with  a  strange  power 
we  could  neither  discover  nor  deny.  Few  eyes  had  witnessed  the 
silent  manipulations  of  his  study,  yet'  there  were  to  be  found 
those  who  pertinaciously  declared  that  the  miser's  solitary  son, 
aided  by  the  subtle  powers*  of  the  alembic,  produced  ventable 
gold,  and  whilst  other  men  slept,  passed  the  long  hours  of  the 
night  watching  the  glowing  crucibles,  teeming  with  rich  and  rare 
compounds,  of  which  our  little  world  knew  nothing.  Others  as 
stoutly  affirmed  that  the  lonely  student  was  conducting  such 
researches  as  would  startle  the  gaze  of  the  vulgar  and  unscientific 
beholder,  and  who  invested  his  studious  retreat  with  the  most 
revolting  accessories.  These,  to  substantiate  their  views,  affirmed 
that  even  the  sacred  secrecy  of  the  grave  was  violated  for  the 
mysterious  purposes  of  the  student's  midnight  investigations. 
Were  I  to  dwell  upon  the  numerous  opinions  entertained  and 
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irejected  upon  the  student  and  his  pursuits,  I  should  appear  br 
more  literary  than  I  have  yet  the  ambition  to  be  considered.  I 
will,  however,  proceed  to  narrate  an  event  which  has  tended  to 
throw  some  light  into  that  solitary  chamber,  and  upon  the  pur- 
suits of  the  miser's  son. 

The  town  near  which  we  lived  was  the  assize  town«  A  man 
w^  tried,  convicted,  and  executed  for  forgery.  The  culprit  was 
in  the  prime  of  manly  life  and  vigour,  exciting  great  sympathy 
on  his  behalf;  but  although  many  and  powerfiil  appeals  were 
made  for  the  doomed  man's  lii'e,  such  was  the  insatiable  appetite 
of  the  law  that  nought  but  life  could  appease  it  The  last 
penalty  it  indicts  was  Buffered,  the  gaping  mob  dispersed,  as 
much  awed  and  enlightened  as  they  usually  are  after  witnessing 
such  spectacles,  and  the  memory  of  the  unhappy  man  was  swiftly 
gliding  into  the  past,  when  a  report  entered  with  searching  horror 
every  home  in  that  quiet  town,  that  the  hanged  man  had  been, 
seen  again  in  life»  His  description  was  portrayed  with  an  un- 
erring accuracy,  and  so  strong  were  the  assertions  made,  that 
none  disbelieved  the  general  opinion,  that  the  strangled  culprit 
had,  by  some  means,  dciied  the  destructive  powers  of  his 
sentence.  An  investigation  was  immediately  instituted  by 
order  of  the  higher  authoi*ities,  and  the  results  proved  that 
an.  old  couple,  residing  in  a  humble  cottage  not  far  distant  from 
tho  gaol,  had  claimed  the  body  of  the  condemned  man,  as  being 
his  near  relatives.  That  inmiediately  upon  the  body  being 
taken  from  the  fatal  beam,  it  was  in  all  haste  conveyed  to  this 
cottage,  from  which  next  morning  a  funeral  took  place,  supposed 
to  be  that  of  him  who  had  died  in  the  public  gaze  on  the  previous 
day.  This  coffin,  upon  being  exhumed,  to  the  great  amazement 
of  the  beholders,  was  found  to  contain  only  sand  and  stones*. 
This  investigation  also  revealed  ihat  the  condemned  maa 
demanded  the  consolationB  of  religion  from  a  clergyman  unknown 
to  the  authorities,  who  nevertheless  granted  his  request,  and  per- 
mitted lengthy  and  uninterrupted  interviews  between  the  culprit 
and  his  unknown  spiritual  adviser,  who  attended  him  even  to  the 
last  offices.  The  officiating  clergyman,  could  not  be  discovered ; 
the  old  couple  who  had  so  long  tenanted  the  cottage  had  disap- 
peared, and  not  a  clue  remained  by  which  this  mysterious 
circumstance  could  be  traced. 

In  this  state  of  tense  and  curious  anxiety  was  the  public  mind, 
when  a  fresh  incident  occurred  to  add  more  mystery  to  the 
singular  event  which  had  lately  occupied  so  much  of  our  atten* 
tion*  The  miser's  house  was  *'  to  let."  None  belonging  to  that 
strange  domicile  had  been  seen  for  several  days,  and  now  after  so 
long  an  occupation  the  miser's  house  was  forsaken  and  empty. 
This,  then,  was  the  first  *'  To  Let  "  that  obtruded  its  prominent 
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declaration  to  my  young  mind,  and  so  strong  was  its  appealtliat 
the  mjsteiy  of  its  desertion  is  now  ever  associated  with  a  tenant- 
less  abode. 

'  After  years  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  clearing  away  mndi  of 
the  mysterions  draping  that  enshrouded  the  hanged  man  and  the 
miser's  forsaken  house.  I  hare  now  no  hesitation  in  proelaiming 
that  the  solitary  student  was  at  that  time  condoeting  a  researth 
into  the  wonderful  powers  and  i^ency  of  galvanism,  and  that  his 
research  was  mainly  directed  to  an  investigation  of  its  remedial 
efficacy  over  suspended  animation.  (Pardon  me,  hat  I  am  unable 
to  egress  it  in  a  better  term.  I  trust  I  am  not  understood  as 
saying  that  the  miser's  son  was  investigating  the  power  of  this 
agency  on  hanged  men  alone.  When  I  say  suspended  animation, 
I  mean  a  body  that  is  apparently  lifelesb,  but  in  ii^eh  the  vital 
spark  is  not  ertinct,  as  in  the  asphyxiaHed,  whether  from  immer- 
sion, injury,  or  noxious  gases.)  It  has  been  placed  bejKmd  the 
possibility  of  a  doubt,  by  the  d3ring  de^aretion  of  the  old  man  to 
whose  cottage  the  body  was  conveyed,  that  the  clergyman  who 
officiated  to  the  culprit  was  none  other  than  the  miser's  son  in 
disguise ;  that  by  means  of  scientific  direction  and  applianeea 
bestowed  and  conveyed  during  the  long  hours  of  tlieir  so^thought 
religious  conference,  the  lile  of  the  condemned  man  was  not 
destroyed.  The  spark  still  lingered,  which  the  touch  of  seienee 
'was  to  rekindle,  and  cause  to  fiow  into  the  full  fiame  of  a  new 
life.  With  a  minuteness  into  which  tmth  alone  could  have 
entered,  did  this  confession  reveal  the  hasty  removal  of  the  body, 
the  preparations  awaiting  its  reception,  the  strange  scene  of  the 
aged  miser  gazing  with  agonizing  despair  upon  the  lifeless  man, 
and  his  son  surrounded  by  numerous  and  sdentafic  appliances, 
directing  with  self-possession  and  skill  the  means  used  for  res* 
toration.  The  subtle  agent  permeated  the  secret  avenues  and 
channels  of  the  outstretched  lH>dy,  and  roused  the  latent  life  still 
lingering  in  it.  Long-sought^for  skill  stayed  the  hovcrix^ 
breath,  and  the  Irving  reality  of  the  student's  powers  lay  helbre 
£hem.  The  miser  threw  himself  upon  tlie  neck  of  the  resnsd* 
tEdei  man,  exclaiming,  '*  My  son !  my  son !  again  tiboa  hast 
life."  The  long  hours  of  the  student's  res^ahsh  had  not  been 
without  avail.  Science  had  given  him  a  power  almost  Divine  in 
its  attributes.  He  had  raided  the  dead— he  had  given  a  brother  life. 
'  The  actors  in  this  singular  drama  have  passed  away.  Neither 
the  miser  nor  his  resuscitated  son  were  seen  or  heu-d  of  more, 
but  it  is  supposed  that  to  the  world  that  singular  and  solitaij 
student  gave  anonymously  the  results  of  his  long  toil  and  |>aii^l 
research,  and  that  to  him  science  is  for  ever  indebted  fer  having 
diligently  and  unceasingly  pursued  an  investigation  into  so  mys- 
terious and  powerful  an  agent. 
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Closely  connected  with  my  earlier  dayd  is  another  old  house, 
situated  on  one  of  the  high  roads  to  the  town  near  which  I  passed 
my  childhood.  It  was  one  of  those  inviting,  confidence-inspiring 
dwellings,  which  never  fails  to  impress  you  with  a  friendly  sort  of 
feeling  towards  its  inmates,  though  they  he  unknown  to  you ; 
where  you  would  feel  sure  of  meeting  hright-eyed,  meiTy-heaited 
girls,  and  a  highly  £nglish  old  gentleman,  with  a  great  national 
admin^on  of  large  shirt  collars  and  good  port*  £very  tramp 
and  wandering  mendicant  ''brought  up  "  before  that  hospitable 
porch,  and  was  sure  to  meet  with  a  substantial  return  to  his 
appeal.  I  remember  the  fair  children  who  once  played  beneath 
the  graceful  elms  which  lent  so  much  beauty  to  the  grounds  they 
adorned.  Wild,  unchecked,  free-hearted  children,  bold  boys  and 
happy,  laughing  girls.  I  picture  now  the  loose,  flowing,  sunny 
curls,  as  fairy  feet  trip  nimbly  o'er  the  lawn,  and  hear  again  the 
soft  musical  laugh  that  joins  our  boyhood's  more  boisterous 
merriment,  echoing  through  the  glade.  In  my  meditative 
moodiness,  dwelling,  as  I  often  do,  with  a  melancholy  pleasure 
upon  the  brighter  scenes  of  the  past,  I  watch  the  merry  child* 
hood  of  my  Mr  pla3rmates  clothe  itself  in  the  robes  of  advancing 
life,  and  behold  the  transformation  sure  and  rapid  from  the 
freedom  of  the  one  to  the  cares  of  the  other.  Again,  I 
behold  a  hut  vision  of  the  sunny  curls  clustering  around  the  fair 
brow  of  my  playmate-— 'tis  the  same  as  I  witnessed  long  years 
before  when  a  strange  sense  of  guilty  hate  rose  in  my  breast,  and 
rankled  in  my  heart.  'Tis  moonlight ;  I  am  an  intruder  into  tlie 
grounds  where,  as  a  child,  I  played  without  restraint  You  who 
read  will  easily  imagine  the  object  of  my  stealthy  visit,  and  spare 
me  the  old — ^the  never-ending  tale  of  young  ambitious  love, 
untold  and  unrequited.  Another  iaune  nestles  closely  'neath 
those  loxoriant  tresses  in  eager  conversation,  and  beguiling 
dalliance.  Words  of  hot  love  and  passionate  appeal  move  the  fair 
hearer  to  unfeigned  emotion,  and  extort  from  her  the  few  glowing 
words  which  entered  with  so  different  an  influence  into  two 
breasts,  'neath  those  old  elms,  in  the  quiet  moonlight.  The  fair 
face,  shaded  by  the  sunny  curls,  I  saw  no  more.  Tis  now  a 
memoiy  of  my  past  days;  but  I  know  where,  in  a  secluded 
hamlet,  they  have  lain  her ;  where  those  sunny  curls  are  hidden 
and  the  fair  form,  brought  to  an  early  dishonour,  reposes  'neath 
the  daisies  and  rich  long  grass.  And  ever  associated  with  the 
memory  of  that  sweet  face  is  an  aged  lady,  with  beautifully  white 
hair.  We  met  at  the  unknown  grave,  and  exchanged  the  secrets 
of  each  heart.  The  erring  child  and  forgiving  mother  mingle  their 
dust  together  now,  and  but  few  know,  as  I  know,  the  history  of 
that  «  House  to  liCt" 

These  words  once  went  to  my  heart  with  a  keen  pang  like  the 
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bamiag  agony  the  fleah  feels  Seam  tke  sadden  Mttlnei  of  £erce 
iDoltet  nidtal.  Down,  fflo*  awsy  in  the  sweet  conntiy,  where,  in 
my  boyiiood,  I  imsgined  the  troes  and  flowers  flouriri&ed  as  they 
eonld  notelsetwhere;  where  the  hirde  sang  and  warbled  in  notes, 
no  other  feathered  songsters  harre  since  liTsUed ;  and  where  the 
stvearas  ran  more  clear  and  mnsical  than  in  the  whole  wturld 
bolides.  This  was  my  ehiIdhood*s  home,  and  isy  low  had  con- 
secraled  and  surronnaed  it  with  a  lurcirele  of  attribatcs,  the 
brightest  asid  the  best  The  lanes,  wherein  I  gathered  blaek- 
berries  or  hazel^nnts  and  chased  the  meny  sqaiivel  and  dain^ 
butterfly,  ars  sacred  by  their  associations.  Therein  did  I  wander 
in  dreamy  bliss  with  iMr,  my  only  £riend«  Hand  in  hand»  through 
shaded  nook  and  grove,  she  led  me  and  called  me  her  all — ho' 
world ;  would  enter  into  my  sports,  and  when  wearied  with  too 
much  joy,  has  pillowed  me  in  a  firagrant  couch  of  heath  and  wild 
ftewers,  watching  while  I  slept  My  mother  1  Oh  I  what  a 
worid  to  me  was  there  comprised  in  that  endearing  appdlalioa  in 
iH^ich  was  centred  so  much  of  love,  so  mach  sacrifice  and  self- 
denial.  But  why  dwell  iqKm  that  love  I  so  prodigaUy  cast  awigr* 
or  upon  the  stem  sacrifices  I  neither  acknowledged  nor  appre- 
eiated  ?  She  whose  young  moaming  heart  had  so  entwined  itscJf 
around  me,  her  only  one,  who  declined  the  honourable  pesiticms 
her  graceful  beanty  and  amiable  manners  would  have  so  maeh 
adorned,  met  but  a  poor  return  from  me,  her  child,  her  widorwed 
hope !  Mv  boyhood  having  passed  without  curb  and  lestraiat,  as 
X  advancea  towards  manhood  I  became  adventoroiis  and  reckless. 
I  had  read  so  much  of  foreign  travel  and  eaqploit  in  distant  hnds, 
that  my  proud  heart  harboured  the  unworthy  thoughts  thai  a 
mother's  love  and  quiet  home  were  not  fit  objects  wharewith  to 
beguile  my  days^-Ahat,  and  with  my  years  and  strength,!  should 
participate  in  the  scenes  into  which  I  so  r^turously  entered.  I 
went.  In  the  bright  snmmer  time  I  bade  adieu  to  my  early 
Mends  and  every  cherished  spot  of  my  childhood's  home-— I  went, 
tearing  myself  from  her  parental  embrace,  who,  in  unavailing 
bitterness  of  agony,  prayed  me  to  remain^  I  went,  turning  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  warm  pleadings  of  that  deserted,  loving  hewt 
Years  of  travel  and  adventurous  e^loit»  of  imminent  daageis 
and  marvellous  escapes,  sickness  amidst  strangers^  and  inqnison- 
ment  amongst  the  fiercest  of  our  race.  Keen  privations,  nnmiti- 
giUed  sufferings,  and  prolonged  wanderings  over  eveiy  shore  of 
Sie  eastern  world,  filled  my  soul  even  to  repletion  with  that  I  had 
set  out  to  seek,  when  I  turned  to  my  home  and  country.  Need  I 
dwell  upon  the  emotions  I  vainly  sought  to  stifle  as  I  drew  near 
to  the  long-absented  shore ;  the  .upbraiding  monitor  idiich  sternly 
pointed  to  my  neglected  and  forsaken  home,  and  the  loving 
endearments  which  belonged  to  it?  or  need  I  speak  of  that 
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impatience  which  wonld  brook  no  delay  until  I  reached  the  once- 
loved  spot  ?  Dismissing  the  carriage  in  which  I  had  travelled, 
overcome  by  the  strong  feelings  awakened  by  my  return,  I  thought 
to  compose  myself  by  proceeding  on  foot  to  my  early  home. 
'Twas  still  bright  summer,  and  all  around  me  bore  so  strongly 
the  face  of  an  old  familiar  friendship,  that  I  could  have  almost 
imagined  time  had  moved  only  with  me,  that  I  alone  was  changed. 
I  reached  thei  avenue  leading  to  the  grounds,  dwelling  upon  the 
long-anticipated  welcome  so  long  reserved  for  me,  and  now  about 
to  be  claimed,  forming  a  determination  never  again  to  wander 
from  the  spot  towards  which  my  only  love  irapetaously  returned, 
when  an  announcement,  in  bold  design,  informing  me  the 
house  was  **  To  Let,'*  sent  the  warm  blood  back  to  the  source 
from  which  it  had  careered  so  wildly,  and  struck  into  my  own 
soul  no  overwhelming  a  sense  of  loneliness  and  despair  that,  for 
some  minutes,  my  face  buried  in  my  hands,  I  had  neither  the 
power  nor  the  courage  to  advance  and  learn  all  I  so  much  desired 
to  know.  An  old  man  passing  at  the  time,  without  recognising 
me,  told  me  the  tale  of  my  childood's  house  "  To  Let  "—of  &6  wild 
young  man  who  sought  his  portion  in  a  distant  land,  spuming  the 
appeal  of  a  mother's  warm  loving  heart,  and  abandoning  home 
and  estate  to  seek  the  excitement  of  foreign  travel  and  adventure — 
of  the  anxious  love  that  suffering  mother  endured,  ti}l  no  tidings 
of  her  absent  one  coming,  she  had  died;  her  hope  so  long 
deferred  had  wounded  her  loving  heart — ^had  pictured  her  wild 
and  wandering  son  dead  or  dying  in  a  distant  land.  Oh  \  what 
a  lesson  did  that  peasant  read  me !  He  who  had  never  been  a 
day  from  the  village  wherein  his  life  was  tranquilly  passing,  and 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  human  heart,  as  human  teachel« 
describe  its  passions,  spoke  with  genuine  seventy  upon  the  early 
recklessness  which  had  driven  me  to  foreign  lands,  and  dealt  Che 
cruel  blow  to  a  heart  my  sole  care  should  have  been  to  comfort 
and  cherish.  Concealing  the  emotion  with  which  I  was  over- 
whelmed, I  parted  from  the  old  man,  who  had  often  fondled  me 
as  a  child,  and  have  not  since  approached  my  early  home,  around 
which  so  many  fond  and  bitter  recollections  are  entwined. 

These  **  Houses  to  Let  *^  have  many  arstrange  tale  to  tell,  many 
a  punful  disclosure  to  reveal,  of  the  sorrowing  hearts  they  have 
witnessed,  of  the  early  life  that  has  closed  beneath  them,  and  the 
burden  of  years  they  have  seen  yielded  up  for  the  sore  hope  of  a 
lasting  repose. 
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A  ijma  ipaeeoNMrns  joodar  lieifflit^ 
MTbere  gone  and  hoAhat  wudly 

The  gone  alone  in  apring  blooma 
bright, 
In  aotomn  both  together  blow; 

O'er  that  nneoltiYated  apaoe 
I  Ve  wandered  lonely  many  a  daj. 

To  look  on  Nature's  rostic  graoe^ 
From  town  and  city  far  away. 

Long  yean  have  paved  since  I  beheld 
l£e  vision  of  a  maiden  bright. 

Whose  yiolet  eyes  my  8|nrit  qnelled. 
And  dayed  my  senses  with  their 
light. 

Bnt  never  dnce  that  fhtal  honr 
Her  angel  form  has  met  my  ken; 

Tet  its  remembrance  has  the  power 
To  drive  me  from  the  throngs  of 
men. 

Ah,  well-a-day  1  that  fantasv. 
As  with  the  tooch  of  magic  wand. 

Changed  all  the  droa  of  earth  for  me 
Into  the  gold  oi  fidry  land. 

^That  wild  and  visionary  boon 

Taught  me  the  mysterv  of  the  son. 

And  afi  the  meaning  of  the  moon. 
And  of  the  bright  stan  every  one : 

The  songs  of  winds  both  lood  and  low; 

The  secrets  of  the  mystic  sea, 
Whosesolemn  tones  to  thundengrow, 

Or  sink  to  calm  monotony : 

What  all  the  fay-like  flowers  express. 
Red,  violet,  yellow,  white,  or  blue. 

Of  joy,  and  truth,  and  loveliness. 
By  odorous  breath,  or  vivid  hue : 

The  themes  of  every  feathered  dan. 
Whose  hearts  and   throats,  like 
living  lyres, 
With  sirains  beyond  the  art  of  man 
Great  NatuiVs  sacred  might  in- 
spires. 

What  veil  from  me  her  beauty  hides  ? 

Perchance  in  yon  celestial  height 
She  with  some  angel  mate  abides, 

Beyond  the  reach  of  human  sight. 


Or  has  aoine  densoB  darsd  to  woD 
The  mttden  dwdliag  not  in 
ven? 

Sudi  as  that  fiend  who  whilom  slew 
Bagnel'sdatti^tefs'hadjanda 


I  seek  her  whoi  at  dewy  dawn. 
Before  the  bright  son  is  oprist. 

Both  lowlaDd  vate  and  upland  lawn 
Are  wrapt  in  veil  of  hanging  mist. 

I  seek  her  when  tlie  riasn  son 
Tinges  with  golden  light  the  lulls. 

And  ^iancing  in  his  gkrf ,  nm 
Freah-beautified  toe  gushing  riQs. 

I  seek  her  when  the  son  fomkes 
The  precinctB  of  the  western  skv. 

Where  purple  shoorea  bound  gtdden 
lakes. 
In  whidi  enchanted  islands  lies 


When  in  deep  midnight  skies 
The  moon  is  floating  beautiful. 

And  all  the  stan  around  their  aueen, 
Smit  by  her  beam^  wane  pale  smd 
dolL 


I  seek  her  in  a  glen's 

Where  on  eaiSi  ride  a  rwiy  wall 
O'ershades  the  silvery  water-tresa 

Crisp'd  in  its  never-ceanng  fiUl : 

Or  where  a  lake's  nntroobled  breasl^ 
Which   mountains   dothed  with 
pines  surround. 

Like  Lethe's  self  appean  to  rest, 
80  stilly  are  its  depths  profound : 

Where,  around  towen  of  gloomy 
guise. 

Which  fhded  centuries  outlast^ 
Bedte  their  ancient  histories. 

The  deep  low  voices  of  the  Put: 

Where  in  green  glooms  entrancingly 
Hie  ni^htingare  her  descant  ponr% 

Whose  wild  vdoptuous  extasy 
Up  to  the  verge  of  madness 


Where  beneath  dewy  morning's  smile 
Circles  the  lark  in  upward  flighty 

His  spiry  way  fain  to  beguile 
With  shrilly  utterance  of  delight: 
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Where  a  ioft-flowing  river  terres 
To  animate  a  wcxMland  scene. 

And  characters  with  silvery  corves 
The  sameness  of  the  level  f^reen. 

Goaded  hy  dark  despondency 
I  talk  to  her  within  my  hrain. 

As  though  my  spirit's  urgency 
Besponse  from  her  could  therehy 
gain. 


My  senses  her  attraction  feel, 
Jost  as   towardfl  the    Northern 
Pole 

Is  turned  the  slender  quivering  steel 
By  some  invisible  controL 

Hy  soul  in  suhtle  honds  she  holds» 
And  rules  me  with  a  secret  sway, 

And  hy  her  inspiration  moulds 
The  thoughts  I  thmk,  the  words 
I  say. 


So  moorland  wild,  and  hosky  dell, 
And  solitary  mount  I  haunt> 

The  thrall  of  a  reristless  spell. 
Whom  death  alone  can  disenchant. 
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ISLB  of  lona !  can  I  e'er  forset 

The  heauty  of  thy  melancholy  shore  P 
Where  round,  as  if  to  guard  thy  ruins,  vet 

The  swellixig  waves  with  hollow  sounoings  roar  ? 
Unsparing  lame  may  hring  thy  cloisters  low, 
WhUat  they  unchanged,  ceaseless,  onwards  flow ! 

Isle  of  lona !  soenee  of  other  days, 
In  former  grandeur,  come  hefbre  mine  eyes, 

Methinks  I  hear  the  solemn  note  of  praise 
Forth  from  thy  solitude  in  hymns  arise ; 

And  caught  hj  sighing  winds  that  round  thee  sweep. 

Thy  holy  music's  wafted  o'er  the  deep ! 

But  ii  is  ikncy  I    Never  shall  that  sound 
Be  heard  again  within  that  holy  aisle, 

The  relics  of  past  glory  lie  around. 
Thy  §UT  cathedral's  now  a  ruined  pile. 

All  here  on  earth  is  subject  to  decay — 

Thou,  too,  must  how  to  Time's  des&oying  sway ! 

Now  in  th^  ruins  solemn  rilence  reigns. 
And  all  is  calm  within  the  narrow  space; 

Where  lie  the  bones  of  many  a  mighty  king, 
Where  rests  the  chief  of  many  a  warlike  race. 

All  Uent  together  take  thdr  final  rest, 

In  holy  ground,  by  church's  ritual  blest  I 

fVune  sounds  her  trumpet  o'er  the  gallant  brave. 
And  nations  mourn  their  loss  when  heroes  die. 

But !  who  has  grieved,  lona,  o'er  the  grave 
Of  those  who  in  thy  calm  seclusion  he  P 

Their  requiem's  grander  than  the  voice  of  iimic. 

Sung  by  the  billows  of  the  stormy  main  I 
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IdflorCohmihi!  tidatTs  no  load 

Far  in  icoMter  dfanei  HbefrB  bend  oiihmi 
And  nnmy  nn  wberc  ftnk  nligioB^  ftiiwft 

Bnmi  m  thy  landj  ide  uud  the  wul 
Tet,  finr  lou !  fitMU  thy  wa-girt  strand 
Fhvt  nMe  the  Toioe  of  prabe  in  SootbTfl  tend ! 

Tie  erenrnff,  and  the  settbg  sun's  bright  beanie 
Dart  with  a  golden  lostre  o'er  thy  walls ; 

All  roond  thee  with  a  hallowed  IwAre  gleanu^ 
As  its  departing  glory  o'er  thee  ftlla. 

On  many  a  scene  Pre  gazed,  bnt  ne'er  till  now 

Saw  one  so  aad,  so  heentifal  as  fhon. 
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TWO  THOUGHTS. 
I. 

Thx  worst  is  past ! 
From  oat  the  ayenue  of  disappointed  years 

Hope  eomes  at  last. 
She  eomesy  and  gstben  all  the  long  arrears — 
The  withered  fears 
That  on  her  path  are  cast ; 
She  comes  and  gleans  them  fast — 

Calls  them  ner  own*- 
And*  lo^  tliey  eaeh  revive  I 
Made  by  her  touch  alive. 
Fresh  and  flill  blown ! 
Changed  from  wild  roses,  battercapsi,  bhie  bells^ 
To  immortelles ! 
I  know  not  why  tis  so^ 
Bot  by  her  looks  I  know, 
She  comes  to  lead  me  oat  from  shade  and  gloo] 
From  oot  my  living  tomb„ 
Somewhere  to  Kght ! 
To  that  sweet  poet-land  of  pore  delight 
And  happv  lays; 
WherOy  from  the  CTOwd  apar^ 
I  may  poor  ont  my  heart 
IttsoDgsofpnuse! 

IL 
Ah,  no ! 
Icannot  go 
With  h«r  to  fiuiy-koid-^-the  poeii'  apher^ 
Where  dreams  are  paSpaUc^  And  viflona  elear  i 
I  linger  here  1 
Ah  me^  that  it  is  so— 
My  heart  is  sad  and  low; 
Hopemtsbtfbreme?  I  am  left  to  gaaet 
Upon  her  gathered  garlands  and  green  baQ|ri^ 

She  weaves  to  bind  a  brow 
More  skilled  in  poesy  and  poet- ways 
Than  I  am  now. 


Still  ^m  I  MUM  md  fltaivob 

StUl  can  J  keep  «Uve  ; 

All  the  bflffht  longings  that  my  beari  has  known; 

And  ui  my  reinroar  sate 

Abovfe  her  oonrt  and  sUte« 
li'en  tbom^  1  rise  not  to  the  po«t'i  throDOi 

If  at  her  palace  gate 

I  may  but  watch  and  wait^ 
Call  her  my  queen; 

Then  wUI  my  heart  be  blest— 

And,  if  I  cannot  rest, 

StiUIhavea^enl  J.>F.F. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  WORKS. 

A  Visit  to  my  Fatherland,    By  Bidlet  H«  Hebsghbll.     Aylott 
and  Son,  and  J.  Unwin. 

Thebe  are  few  things,  either  in  the  material  or  psychological 
world,  to  which  ther»  are  not  two '  pomts  (^  view — two  angles  of 
observation,  so  to  speak — ^two  mediae  through  ¥^ich  the  extemid 
object  may  impress  itself  on  the  perception  of  the  internal  mind* 
It  is  an  equally  patent  oonekision,  that  the  impressions  prodnoed 
through  the  conduct  of  these  differing  media  may  he  as  opposed 
us  light  is  to  darkness,  or  gratification  to  disgust.    It  is  in  this 
duplicate  form,  that  we  are  led  to  regard  the  book  before  us ; 
inasmuch  as  it  has  a  twofold  charaoter  exhibited  in  its  construe* 
tion,  viz.,  a  topographical  history,  and  a  religious  controversy. 
The  description  of  a  country  whose  every  stone  is  powerful  in 
silent  oratory,  whose  every  landmark  is  a  volume  of  earth's 
holiest  work,  and  speaks  the  universal  language  of  sacred  verity 
to  all  who  have  the  grace  to  read,  such  »  description  will  doubt- 
less find  an  universal  favour,  when  emanating  from  the  pen  of 
one  who  has  himself  trod    the  "land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,"  reposed  his  weary  limbs  by  the  side  of  Jacob's  well,  or 
stood  in  musing  solitude  on  the  cursed  and  yet  blessed  summit 
of  Calvary ;  but  when  the  narrator  is  known  to  be  one  of  the 
**  seed  of  Abraham,"  a  child  of  the  promise,  yet  a  wanderer  in 
that  land  from  which,  by  their  infidelity,  his  forefathers  were 
eidled — when,  in  conjunction  with  the  picture,  we  have  the  feel- 
ings of  the  spectator — so  conflicting,  so  regretful,  yet  so  hopeful 
-—our  interest  is  raised  to  the  highest  pitchi  and  our  sympathies 
enlisted  to  the  fulL    Such,  then,  is  our  view  of  the  work  before 
ns   as   a  topograpfadcal  history;  but  the  scene  changes  as  the 
hateful  spirit  of  sectarianism  puts  a  drag  on  the  wheel.    Surely 
Mr.  Hersdiell  has  embraced  Christianity  rather  as  a  part  than 
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an  entire  system ;  we  regret  io  see  soeh  partiiil  and  narrow  riews 
inculcated  in  a  work  of  ihis  kind.  Christianity  is  not  x;  it  is 
not  an  unknown  quantity,  an  undeveloped  material  organization ; 
it  is  a  clear,  simple,  indivisible,  and  inexplicable  principle,  about 
which  sages  may  reason  and  philosophers  specubite  ad  aienmm, 
treating  as  substance  that  which  is  essence,  trying  to  gauge  by 
the  laws  of  logic  and  the  mechanism  of  argument  a  purely 
spiritual  infusion,  which  the  nnqnestioning  and  simple-minded 
faithful  are  wiser  in  than  the  most  abstruse  controversialists.  We 
certainly  think  that  if  Mr.  Herschell*s  object  in  writing  this  work 
was  to  win  the  Jews  to  Christianity,  he  coald  not  more  com- 
pletely put  a  stumbling-block  in  their  way,  than  by  piddng  aU 
the  holes  he  can  in  the  external  features  of  that  religion  in  its 
apostolic  and  established  form.  Nothing  is  more  prejndicial  to 
conversion,  than  the  exhibition  of  such  nnsanctified  divisioaiB  and 
dissensions. 

!Di0  Jubilee  Edition  of  the  Works  of  King  Alfred  the  Great.     S  vols. 
Bosworth  and  Harrison. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  antiquarian  element  has  been 
stronger  than  ever.  A  mania  has  seized  a  large  number  of  the 
thinking  communities,  and  impelled  them,  nolei$  voUn»s  into  the 
moss-gprown  and  dirt-choked  holes  and  comers  of  this  earth  of 
ours ;  to  ransack  the  stores  of  the  rv  ir^Xa<,  and  nnravel  the  com- 
plicated tissue  of  archsBological  mysteries,  with,  perchance,  in 
some  instances,  a  tangible  recompence  for  their  labonra,  and  a 
proof  of  the  universal  truism,  that  there  are  "  tongues  in  trees, 
)K>oks  in  the  running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in 
everything." 

And  not  only  have  the  crumbling  relics  of  arehitectnnd  gran- 
deur, scientific  development  or  artistic  excellence  absorbed  the 
attention  of  these  exploratory  divers  ;-^^e  dark  and  before  im- 
penetrable vaults  of  a  buried  literature  have  been  opened,  and  the 
torch-light  of  investigation  has  discovered  some  of  the  long 
hidden  secrets  of  their  gloomy  recesses.  The  names  of  Sharon 
Turner,  Hicks,  Conybeare,  Bosworth,  Bask,  Thorpe,  Wright, 
and  many  others  have  received  an  immortalizing  touch  from  the 
genius  of  these  sacred  precincts ;  th2X>ugh  them  the  gleams  of 
«  the  light  of  other  days  '*  have  streamed  afresh  on  the  general 
mind,  and  awakened  the  dormant  feeling  of  interest  in  the  wcnrds 
and  wiitings  of  bygone  days.  Thus  it  has  happened,  that  in 
these  latter  times  a  number  of  literary  men,  impressed  with  the 
advisability  of  producing  a  transcript  of  the  father  of  An^o-Saxon 
literature,  have  conjointly  published  a  complete  £n|^8h  edition 
of  King  Alfred's  works.  The  first  volume  of  this  valuable  com- 
pilation^ or  rather  translation,  appeared  in  1852,  and  the  second  a 
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few  months  ago.  It  was  preceded,  in  1850,  by  a  small  volmne, 
containing  that  portion  of  the  present  work  which  was  contributed 
by  Martin  Tupper,  and  which  he  entitles,  **  A  Poetical  English 
Version  of  King  Alfred's  own  Poems,  to  illwtrate  Angh^Scixon, 
Poetry  in  general.'*  As  regards  the  poetical  veraion  we  have  no 
fault  to  find.  It  certainly  does  show  for  its  author — as  he 
Tentnres  to  suggest  in  his  preface — some  balance  to  the  credit; 
but  if  we  look  for  the  illustrationf  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  generally 
we  shall  be  disappointed,  at  least  so  far  as  Mr.  T  upper's  part  of 
the  business  is  concerned.  In  the  Jubilee  edition  there  is  an 
"introductory  note/'  however,  by  the  principal  editor.  Dr.  Giles, 
which  is  an  attempt  to  lay  down  a  few  general  rules  in  respect 
c^  the  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  These  rules  might  be  more  in 
accordance  with  established  principles  than  they  are;  as  for 
example,  in  the  very  first  the  assertion  is  made  that  Anglo-Saxon 
poems  *'  consist  entirely  of  short  lines,  containing  not  tdways  the 
dame  number  of  syllables;  but  nearly  the  same  number."  Surely 
Dr.  Giles  can  be  but  little  conversant  with  the  long  narrative  verse, 
as  used  in  many  cases  by  Ceedmon,  and  quoted  by  both  Rask  and 
Gonybeare  with  contrasted  specimens, — a  difference  such  as  the 
two  following  extracts  display  is  hardly  reconcilable  with  the  rule 
above  mentioned. 

^nne  hasfde  he  swa  swIVne  ge  worhtne 
Swa  mihtigne  on  his  mod  ge^ohte— 

XTs  is  riht    mice! 

J?aet  we  rodera  weal-d — 

• 

With  the  exception  of  this  rule,  Dr.  Giles  has  evidently  followed, 
or.  we  may  almost  say,  reproduced  the  peculiarities  pointed  out 
hy  Sharon  Turner — ^particularly  in  the  direct  assertion  that 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry  eidiibits  no  metrical  formation — an  assump- 
tion wklch  Professor  Gonybeure  was  at  much  pains  to  refute  in  a 
paper  on  the  subject  read  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and 
published  by  them  in  vol.  xvii.  of  ''Archseologia."  We  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  we  are  ourselves  supporters  of  the  latter 
theory ;  we  merely  cite  the  fact  to  show  that  there  is  a  degree 
of  impropriety  in  the  unqualified  assertion  before  us.  We  might 
further  notice  that,  while  Dr.  Giles  makes  a  fertility  of  metaphor 
a  characteristic  of  the  poetry,  Mr.  Wright,  in  his  '*  £ssays  on 
the  Middle  Ages,"  remarks  on  the  want  of  similes.  But  we 
must  pass  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  other  components  of  this 
collection.  An  essay  on  the  "  Harmony  of  the  Chroniclers,"  by 
Dr.  Giles,  very  appropriately  opens  the  first  volume,  and  exhibits 
an  amount  of  care  and  research  which  reflect  the  highest  credit 
on  the  author.    Then  follow  a  sketch  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Mint, 
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by  J«  O.  Akennfoi;  and «  deecrif^on  of  «U  (ho  ezistuig  coins  of 
King  Alfred,  by  Dr.  Haigli,  wbvoh  will,  doubtloMv  idOTofd  rnndL 
gratification  to  nmnismatists.  AfW  tbe.poeou  which  we  hmwe 
already  noticed,  we  haTe  an>eB8ay  oa  the  "  Historj  and  PoUtteal 
State  of  Enrope  during  the  time  of  Alfred,"  by  T.  Forresler ; 
following  which  ia  an  interesting  notice,  by  Dr.  Gilee,  of  **  King 
Alfred's  Jewel,'*  together  with  some  valuable  remarks  on  the  art 
of  jewellexy  among  the  Anglo-Saxonsb  We  have  next  Mr.  Hook's 
*'  Account  of  the  Danes,"  which  appears  to  be  a  weUroonstracted 
compilation.  We  trost,  however,  for  the  author's  sake*  thafc 
when  be  derives  the  name  from  *'  Dan,  their  first  King,"  he  doea 
not  fall  into  the  absurd  error,  which  some  have  before  made,  ia 
thinking  that  the  Danes  were  the  lineal  descendants  of  Dan*  thi^ 
son  of  Jacob-^hus  confounding  the  (^spring  of  Japhet  with  those 
of  Shem.  Such  a  deduction  is  as  sensible  as  thatwhkh  discovers 
in  the  word  Saxon — ^Isaacson,  or  the  son  of  Isaac,  I>r.  Giles 
next  favours  us  with  a  transcript  of  some  of  the  charters  of  King 
AUredf  and  also  his  will.  These  relics  are,  some  of  them* 
AS  amusing  as  they  are  interesting.  A  table,  showing  the  dedme 
and  fall  of  the  hqiarehy  (which,  of  coune,  excludes  the  Jutes^  by 
the  same  author,  follows*  We  have  then  an.acoouniof  the  manneis 
and  habits  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  by  G.  Soane,  who  fortunately 
tells  us  at  starting  that  his  remarks  are  merely  a  condensed 
compilation.  We  say  'fortunate,  as  the  verbatim  transcripts  from 
Sharon  Turner  are  so  striking,  that  the  contribution  cacdd  never 
have  been  termed  originaL  A  creditable  and  pains-taking  paper, 
by  T.  Forrester,  on  the  present  traces  of  the  Danes  in  Ehigland, 
and  a  short  notice  of  "Grimbald's  crypt'*  under  St  Peter^s, 
.Oxford,  by  Dr.  Giles,  eomplete  the  first  volume.  With  the 
exception  of  a  geographical  essay,  by  B.  T.  Hampaon,  the  seeond 
volume  contains  only  translations  of  the  y^orkm  of  King  Alfred. 
We  may  briefly  say  that  this  portion  of  the  work  bears  strong 
testimony  to  the  perseverance  and  energy  of  those  who  midartook 
the  various  portions.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  transktion  is 
almost  too  literal,  imd  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  give  the 
'Anglo«Saxon  version,  accompanied  by  a  free  English  rendering 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  poems) ;  this,  however,  is  utnch  a  matter  of 
opinion  Doubtless,  notwithstanding  any  objections  or  eomplainti 
which  may  be  urged  against  partictdar  portions  of  the  work,  as  a 
whole  it  is  a  grand  production,  and  wiU  be  valued  more  h^;faly  as 
time  advances. 

A  Complete  Ouide  to  Government  Appointments.    By  J.  C.  Hubst. 
Eelfe,  Brothers. 

The  astounding  ignorance  of  Government  servants,  as  a  body, 
has  long  been  a  subject  fpr  press  remarks  md  public  disgust  So 
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long  AS  intetest  wm  the  key  whidi  e<hild  unlock  tike  civil  service 
doorB»  the  brainless  o£fehooto  of  wealthy  and  even  noble  dunder- 
heads were  admitted  to  the  pnblic  duties  of  the  country,  to  the 
exclusion  of  needy  intelligence  and  plebeian  energy  and  common- 
3en8e.  There  is>  however,  existing  in  the  minds  of  British 
subjects  an  innate  opposition  to  whatever  is  not  honourable  and 
straightforward ;  and  so  rotten  a  system  as  that  which  we  have 
noticed  must  of  necessity  ere  long  be  unveiled  and  expunged.  It 
Is  certainly  more  to  the  national  credit  that  fdl  candidates  for 
^uch  appointments  now-a-days  must  undergo  an  examination 
as  a  test  of  their  fitness  to  fill  them;  and  the  results,  as 
noticed  in  the  work  before  us,  afford  ample  testimony  to  the  dis- 
qualifications of  those  whom  interest  alone  would  have  installed. 
We  find  that  out  of  880  candidates  660  were  rejected  far  gpdUng 
only.  Mr.  Hurst  gives  some  examples  of  the  mistakes  in  ortho- 
graphy which  led  to  this  disgraceful  result ;  and  certainly  had  it  come 
from  any  but  a  reliable  source,  we  lAould  simply  regard  it  as  aili 
exi^erated  fabrication.  We  can  quite  understand  that  such  n 
work  as  Mr.  Hurst  s  would  be  of  ixmnense  service  to  any  aspirant 
ibr  Qovemment  honours,  and  can  cordially  recommend  it  to  suidi 
of  our  readers  as  may  intend  offering  themselves. 

~The  Training  School  Singing  Method,  and  Training  ScJ^oqI  Pari- 
Songs,    Edited  by  William  J.  Unwik,  M.A.    Ward  &  Go. 

It  is  a  matter  for  much  regret  that  the  praises  of  the  sanotuary 
should  be,  as  they  for  so  long  have  been,  Uie  cause  of  many  heart- 
burnings and  cussenslon  among  professing  Ohristians.  One 
party  clamours  for  congregational  singing,  and,  by  discarding  all 
practice  or  study  of  part  music  as  artificial*  obtains  nothing 
better  than  an  ill-timed,  ill«tuned  jangle  of  voices-— singing, 
doubtless,  or  rather  shouting  with  the  lips,  and,  we  trust,  widi 
the  hearty  but  certainly  not  with  the  understanding  also*  Such  a 
j^rformance  as  this  may,  perhaps*  be  agreeable  and  even  har- 
monious to  a  congregaticm,  the  members  of  whicdi  have  neither  a 
musical  ear  or  musical  taste.  Ddubtlessi  to  their  own  satis&o- 
tion,^  they  are  singing  lustily  and  with  a  good  courage ;  but  if  there 
be  any  among  &em  whom  the  Almighfy  has  more  ^vourably 
gifted  with  musical  i^preciation — instead  of  singing  praises  to 
Him— they  will  be  nigh  driven  out  of  their  senses  by  tibe  torture 
infiicbed  on  them.  Then  again.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  those 
who  either  wish  for  a  surpliced  chcur  or  an  organ-loft  assemhlsge 
of  professional  singers.  This  arrangement  has  also  its  deelaimers, 
who  find  that  they  are  rather  listening  thaasinging*  while,  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  always  a  tendencytd  adopt  a  system  of  difficult  anthem 
singing,  in  which  not  even  the  most  vocal  of  the  congi*egation  could 
join  without  notes.    What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?    What  plan  can 
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be  suggested  for  breaking  down  the  bmrriers  on  both  sides,  and 
at  the  same  time  ensnring  that  the  Vocal  portion  of  onr  worship 
shall  be  properly  performed?  It  appears  to  ns  that  the  remedy 
lies  not  with  elergy,  or  churchwardens,  or  dignitaries  of  any  kind. 
It  rests  with  the  people  themselves.  If  they,  on  their  part, 
would  indiTidually  and  also  collectively  endeavour  to  improve  one 
of  the  most  pure  and  refined  talents  which  man  possesses,  we 
should  want  neither  choristers  nor  organ-loft  assemblies — no  ears 
would  be  offended,  and  sectarianism  would  lose  one  of  its 
handles.  This  proposition  is  not  based  on  ^emcy  or  imagination. 
It  is  the  result  of  experience.  Let  the  win  be  called  into  being 
— ^the  way  will  soon  be  found.  Now,  for  such  purposes  as  this, 
the  works  we  are  noticing  are  pre«eminentiy  adapted.  So  com- 
plete, so  fundamental,  so  progressive,  and  so  practical,  it  is 
impossible  that  a  body  of  persons  can  systematically  adopt  and 
persevere  with  the  system  without  the  frmt  being  soon  seen.  We 
look  upon  the  many  amateur  choral  societies  which  exist  in  the 
present  day  as  a  grand  step  in  the  right  direction ;  and  if  they 
will  generally  adopt  the  principles  of  Weber,  now  brought  before 
them  in  so  admirable  a  form  l^  Mr.  Unwin,  they  will  find  much 
more  in  music  than  they  ever  yet  discerned,  and  by  making  it  a 
study  as  well  as  an  amusement,  instead  of  a  superficial  smatter- 
ing and  an  imperfectiy  cultivated  voice,  they  wttl  soon  acquire  a 
proficiency  and  finish  of  style  which  will  be  as  surprising  to 
them  as  it  will  be  gratifying  to  their  hearers. 

The  Lady  Opposite:  or^  Nat  a  Bad  QmchuUm^    A  Farce.    By  H. 

WXMDXBANK,  Esq. 

It  is  always  more  agreeable  to  praise  than  to  blame.  It  always 
grieves  us  to  be  obliged  to  "  cut  up  "  anything,  especially  the 
productions  of  young  authors ;  but  our  duty  as  critics  is  paramount 
to  every  other  consideration,  and  we  are  really  sony  to  say  that 
in  the  so-called  farce  before  us  we  can  find  Uterally  nothing  to 
commend.  The  author  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  it  is  at  the 
earnest  and  repeated  solidtations  of  his  friends  that  he  was 
induced  to  publish  his  farce  (?),  but  we  think  that  every  real 
friend  of  Mr.  Windybank  must  sincerely  regret  that  he  aUowed 
himself  to  be  so  persuaded.  He  may  be  able  to  write,  but  he 
certainly  cannot  write  a  farce.  He  exhibits  such  perfect  igno- 
rance of  stage  business,  such  absence  of  all  humour,  and  such 
complete  inability  to  draw  anything  like  character,  that  truth  and 
justice  compel  us  to  say  that  it  was  never  before  our  misfortune 
to  be  compelled  to  wade  through  such  a  farrago  of  nonsense  in 
print 
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let  an  Parle  Frangais. 

When  joamalists — daily,  morning,  evening,  and  weekly — vie  in 
nnmeasured  praise  of  a  new  production,  the  tardy  tribute  of  the 
monthly  chronicler  is  apt  to  be  regarded  a  day  after  the  fair« 
Yet  having  taken  recent  occasion  to  advert  to  Mr.  Thomas  J. 
Williams's  merits  as  a  stage-writer,  and  his  claims  to  public  en- 
couragement, he  having  long  been  a  genial  worker  for  our 
theatrical  amusement — though  from  peculiar  causes  hitherto 
hindered  due  personal  recognitiouT— we  cannot  forbear  claiming 
particular  notice  of  how  signally  our  remarks  have  been  since 
confirmed,  in  the  triumph  of  «Ici  on  Parle  Fran9ais,"  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Williams*  last  farce,  which,  as  the  Americans  say,  has 
"  eventuated  a  spanker,"  or,  in  our  own  more  intelligible  ver- 
nacular, proved  "  a  genuine  Adelphi  screamer."  Discerning  the 
intrinsic  deserts  of  this  gentleman's  comedietta  at  the  Olympic, 
which  could  not  have  failed  to  enjoy  a  continuous  run,  but  for 
certain  circumstances  cruelly  advei'se  to  anything  like  a  fair 
chance  of  success,  we  were  not  surprised  to  find  "  Ici  on  Parle 
Fran^ais" — produced  under  more  reasonable  auspices — '<go  ahead." 
Mr.  Williams*  qualifications  exactly  hit  the  stage  requirement  of 
the  day.  None  of  your  dreamy  regenerators — bent  on  boring 
audiences  to  death  with  declamatory  dreariness,  but  essentially  a 
practical  hand ;  an  adept  at  stage  business;  well  up  in  all  that  is 
practicable  behind  the  curtain  to  delight  those  who  front  it;  one 
who,  knowing  how  to  divine  signs  by  times,  wisely  follows  up  pub- 
lic taste  as  he  finds  it,  and  goes  in  for  honours  swimming  with  the 
stream.  Especially  alert  seems  his  pen  to  the  fact  that  people 
resort  to  the  theatre  for  relief  from  graver  pressures,  that  Uiey  go 
for  diversion,  and  not  to  be  polytechniched.  Mr.  Williams's 
talents  may  well  commend  themselves  to  managers  needing  the 
services  of  a  facile,  useful,  and  effective  writer ;  while  playgoers 
witnessing  his  productions  may  always  count  on  his  making  them 
merry. 

So  quietly  inserted  in  the  bills  of  the  day  it  was  first  performed 
— that  modest  announcement,  indeed,  its  sole  advertisement; 
with  the  "  puff  preliminary"  of  no  kind  whatever,  and  the  author's 
name  persistently  withheld — even  at  the  foot-lights,  after  a  fiat  of 
immense  approval  had  duly  rung  forth,  and  lusty  shouts  from  all 
quarters  waxed  well  nigh  furious  at  the  seemingly  incomprehen- 
sible refusal — this  "  Ici  on  Parle  Fran9ais"  seemed  pui-posely 
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Ifmnchcd  thns  unheralded  ond  thus  tmfiponsored,  to  prove  that 
all  it  needed  was  a  clear  stage  and  no  fitToar.  Tis  long  since  a 
lefter-de-rideau  has  so  iilstantanetasdy  nmsed  the  audience  from 
their  habitoal  coldness  as  the  curtain  uprises,  into  thorough- 
going grins  and  guffaws.  Not  till  the  "  Ug^'  left  people's  facial 
muscles  once  more  their  own,  did  this  littte  piece  relax  its  grip  of 
their  risible  faculties. '  Brisk  and  lively,  it  carried  along  with  fan 
imflagging  from  dilemma  to  dilemma ;  difficulties  imaginable  and 
unimaginable  evolved  the  most  unlooked-for  turns ;  tiU  every  dire 
predicament  of  the  hero,  the  author^s  fertile  ingenuity  could 
throw  in,  being  exhausted,  the  final  solution  was  reached. 

The  idea  of  the  piece  is  less  stoty  or  plot,  ^an  a  facetious  pro- 
blem worked  out  by  induction ;  most  artistically  is  the  synthetic 
process  wrought  Mr.  Williams  first  lays  down  Mr.  Spriggins's 
preposterous  scheme  as  his  basis  of  action,  and  fhnn  this  starting 
point,  astounding  as  are  the  incidents  that  ensue,  they  steer  clear 
enough  of  the  sheerly  impossible.  Oiven  the  major  premise  of 
Mr.  Spriggins's  seeking  foreign  lodgers,  and  your  most  awful 
matter-of-fact  man  must  perforce  admit  Mr.  Williams*  sequenced 
thereupon.  All  poor  Spriggins'  distractions  consequent  oa  rashly 
posting  in  his  window  **  Ici  on  Parle  Fran^ais,"  when  here  they 
can  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  fiow  effect  on  cause  as  undeniable,  as 
had  Mr.  Spriggins  established  a  sweet-stuff  stall  on  the  top  of  his 
bald  pate  in  ^e  vicinage  of  beehives,  and  so  drawn  on  his  luckless 
head  a  whole  swarm  of  embarrassments,  a  fearful  bevy  of  dangers. 
Building  on  this  broadly  comic  notion,  and  an  irresistibly  whim- 
sical one  it  is,  that  of  an  utter  lyro  at  French  madly  undertaking 
to  speak  it,  Mr.  Williams  piles  up  storeys  high,  ^isodes  mirth- 
ful in  the  extreme: — a  mode  of  structure  which  at  Once  cuts  fntm. 
under  him,  or  at  aH  events  renders  meaningless,  the  critic's  eut- 
and-dried  remark  against  any  new  farce  m^ing  its  appearance, 
"^that  it  possesses  little  or  no  pretension  to  consistent  plot  or 
narrative.*'  This  original  comment,  however,  is  as  often  less  a 
"Stricture  on  the  dramatist  than  the  self-whine  of  commonplace 
hacks,  who  must  stickle  for  their  stereotyped  fling.  The  le^rtimate 
in  farce  is  the  illegitimate.  The  more  probabilities  are  outraged, 
the  more  violent  departute  from  sober  calculation,  the  more  un- 
1[)ridled  license  with  likelihood,  and  what  do  we  reach  f*— 'perf^t 
farce  t 

*'  Ici  on  Parle  Fran^ais"  is  a  fun-teeming  fancy  ftom  end  to 
end ;  brimful  of  merriment.  The  diction  is  easy  and  flowing, 
devoid  of  strain  after  wit,  naturally  humorous  and  droll.  The 
chief  characters  are  admirably  performed ;  and  be  it  well-noted, 
that  from  this  combined  excellence  of  auihorBhip  and  acting  has 
resulted  the  first  "  great  screaming  hit"  which  the  Adelphi  has 
witnessed  for  many  years  unachieved  by  Wright  and  Paul  Bedfoid. 
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A  prosperous  career^  doabUesd,  awaits  thiS  piece  in  the  proTinfies» 
its  materials  being  generally  available  for  any  company,  an4  but 
ordinary  stage  ^pliances  needed.  We  shall,  probably,  see  it  like- 
wise in  vogue  among  private  theatricalsi  sinoe  no  piece  could  be 
better  suited  to  amateurs.  . 

Mr.  Toole  will  establish  poor  Spriggius's  fame  wherever  he 
portrays  his  bewilderment  and  desperation.  Topless  make-up  is 
decidedly  happy.  He  gives  the  early  fidgettiness  and  impatience 
in  such  funny  tones  of  mingled  entreaty  and  expostulation. 
Capital  is  the  utter  unreadiness  of  his  "  French  before  Breakfast** 
when  sadly  wanted ;  mean  and  dogged  the  refusal  to  advance  the 
servant  girFs  wages;  greedy  his  demands  for  the.  lodgings; 
frantic  his  distress  at  the  terrible  major's  ill-usage  of  the  furniture. 
JBLis  gradually  culminating  helplessness  and  fright,  as  his  troubles 
deepen  beyond  a  joke— all  his  phases  of  charaoter,  in  fact,  bear 
the  impress  of  natural,  humorous,  ajid  effective  acting.  Mr.  Selby 
was  characteristically  strong  in  his  conception  of  the  redoubtable 
major.  Miss  Kelly's  maid-of-all-work  can  receive  no  better  praise 
when  we  say  it  was  real  Irish;  and  let  us  add  that  Miss  Arden 
and  Miss  Laidlaw,  in  their  respective  parts,  were  as  satisfactory  as 
could  be  desired. 

PoLTHTKNiAN  Ghoir.— The  socond  concert  of  this  association 
took  place  at  the  Hanover  Square  Booms,  on  the  d4th  ult,  before 
a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience,  under  the  able  conduct  of  Mr. 
Rea.  The  peculiar  nature  of  this  choir  tends  to  render  the  per- 
formances, if  protracted,  somewhat  tedious^  from  a  want  of  that 
variety  which  solo  or  part  songs  on  the  one  hand,  and  female 
voices  on  the  other,  would  give  them — all  their  selections  at 
present  being  choraL  The  Polyhymnian  Choir,  however,  pro« 
vide  against  the  satiety  of  their  audience,  by  making  their  enter- 
tainments short  as  regards  time,  and  varied  as  regards  the  style 
•of  the  songs.  Mendelssohn's  *< Turkish  Drinking  Song'*  was 
executed  with  much  taste  and  spirit,  and  bore  witness  to  consider- 
able care  in  previous  practice.  *'  The  Merry  Wanderer  '*  also 
pleased  us  much,  ^ac&rren's  "  Fairy's  Even  Song  "  is  a  charac- 
teristic composition,  and  the  composer's  idea  seemed  well  carried 
out  by  the  choir.  Mendelssohn's  "  Love  and  Wine  "  aSbrded  an 
opportunity  for  a  solo  in  some  parts,  which  was  sustained  with 
great  credit  by  a  member,  and  altogether  the  song  gave  such 
entire  satisfaction,  that  an  encore  was  loudly  demanded.  Mr. 
Walter  Mac£aurren  performed  two  of  his  own  compositions  on  the 
pianoforte,  which  were  certainly  well  played ;  but  we  observed  in 
them  the  fault  which  is  generally  noticeable  in  young  composers, 
vis.,  a  forced  difficulty  of  style,  designed  rather  to  dUsplay  excel- 
lence in  execution,  than  depth  of  musical  intellect.  The  contrast 
between  Mendelssohn's  *'  Sleep,  the  Earth  in  Silence  Locking," 
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and  Macforren's  "  King  Canute/*  gave  good  scope  for  a  displaj 
of  the  finished  style  of  the  singere,  and  the  latter  was  encored. 
An  amusing  and  spirited  chorus,  called  the  "  Tar's  Song,"  by 
Hatton,  concluded  this  very  good  entertainment, 

SouTHWARK  LiTEBART  INSTITUTION. —Ou  the  27th  ult,  the 
Elocution  Class  gave  an  entertainment,  consisting  of  recitations 
and  dramatic  selections,  to  the  excellency  of  which  we  have  much 
pleasure  in  bearing  testimony.  The  habit  of  reciting  choice 
passives  from  the  various  branches  of  our  litei'ature  has  its 
advantages  in  many  ways,  if  not  abused.  It  has,  however,  a 
tendency  to  give  some  young  men  a  somewhat  bombastic  mode 
of  address,  which  it  is  well  to  avoid.  We  do  not  mean  these 
remarks  as  applying  personally  to  any  member  of  the  Southwark 
Institution,  but  merely  as  indicating  a  very  general  tendency. 
Great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Haynes,  the  honorary  secretary,  both 
for  his  address  at  the  opening  of  the  proceedii^gs,  and  the  parts 
taken  by  him  during  the  evening. 


(Sbiicr's  ^0st8rript^ 


It  is  with  considerable  regret  that  the  Editor  has  to  announce 
to  the  contributors  and  subscribers  of  the  "Amateurs*  Magazine  " 
that  the  proprietors  find  the  expenses  of  the  work  too  great  for 
their  limited  capital,  and  that  they  have  in  consequence  deter- 
mined to  abandon  the  undertaking.  Experience  has  proved  that 
the  magazine  has  been  conducted  on  too  liberal  a  scale,  by 
imposing  no  expense  on  those  who  alone  have  derived  benefit 
from  its  existence.  It  was  thought  that  the  contributors  would, 
by  their  exertions  on  its  behalf,  insure  to  a  great  extent  a  defrayal 
of  the  actual  expenses  of  the  magazine ;  but  in  this  the  pro- 
prietors find  they  have  given  too  much  credit  to  their  natural 
supporters.  There  are,  doubtless,  many  whose  productions  have, 
by  this  means,  been  lifted  out  of  obscurity,  who  will  be  disap- 
pointed at  the  cessation  of  their  periodical ;  and  the  proprietors 
more  especially  lament  the  necessity  of  leafing  unfinished  tlie 
publication  of  Miss  Eyre's  excellent  tale  of  *'  Mannara,"  which, 
however,  they  sincerely  hope  will  ere  long  appear  under  some 
other  form,  and  receive  that  encouragement  which  it  deserves. 
The  support  rendered  almost  universally  by  the  press  has  been 
very  great,  and  is  duly  appreciated  and  warmly  acknowledged. 

Subscriptions — in  cases  where  they  have  been  paid  for  num- 
bers exceeding  No,  9 — ^will  be  returned  as  soon  as  possible,  un- 
less a  notification  to  the  contrary  be  received  from  the  subscriber. 

Manuscripts  may  be  obtained,  by  forwarding  a  request  to  the 
office,  with  stamps  for  postage,  or  by  personal  application. 


J.  Vkwin,  Grettham  Sletun  PreM,  Bl,  Bucklerabuij,  Loadon,  £.0. 


